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PART I. 


CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 




CO=OF»l5R^"riO:»r 


AUSTRIA. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Economic Organisation of Forest Proprietors. 

Sources ; 

Die wirtschaftiidie Organisation der Waldbesitzer. — Referat des osterreichisclien Reichsforst- 
vereines, erstattet fiir den XXIV osterreichischen Forst-Kongress. {Economic Ofganiza* 
Hon of Forest Proprietors. Report of the Austrian Forestry Association at the 24th 
Austrian Forestry Congress). Vienna. 1912. 

Oesterreichische Forst-und Jagd-Zeitung, March 22nd and April 5th., 1912, nos. 1,525 
and 1,527, 

Oesterrdchisches statistiches Handbuch, 1910. [Austrian Statistical Yearbook) Vienna, 19ii. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch des K. K. Ackerbauministeriums 1905 ; III, Forst- nnd Jagdsta- 
tistik [Statistical Yearbook of the /, R. Agricultural Department, 1905; Ilird. Pari 
Forestry ind Game Statistics). Vienna, 1907. 


§ I, — Introduction, 

The Atistriaii Forestry Congress assembled at Vienna on the 26tli. 
of last March,, was of special importance, because it attacked and thoroughly 
examined a problem which has for several years occupied the minds of 
all interested in forestry matters : the economic organisation of forest 
proprietors. 

It must be observed that forest cultivation is of great importance 
in Austria. In fact, in 1910, 32.6 % of the area, that is to say, 9,788,080 
hectares out of a total taxable area of 28,307,921 hectares was forest land. 
Wood is consequently one of the most important products, both for home 
consumption and as an article of export: in 1905 15,530,637 cubic metres 
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of wood for fuel and 14,961,869 cubic metres of wood for industrial purposes 
were produced ; the export of wood is considerable : in 1909 it was 213,9 niih 
lion crowns (including the export to Hungary). 

According to the data furnished for 1895, the forest area was 9,709,620 
hectares, distributed as follows: 


State forest land . , . . .. 

Communal forest land. 

Forest land held in trust and Church pro¬ 
perty .. 

Other large forest properties. 

Small forest properties. 


Hect. 1,041,617 10.7 % 

„ 1,398,884 14.4% 

„ 1.322,399 13.6 % 

„ 3^74*584 32.4 % 

„ 2,799,136 28.9 % 


In spite of its importance, forest cultivation has not been organized. 
The want of organization is above all injurious to the interests of the 
small forest growers. As competition grows more and more intense, 
forest growers find themselves in fact in a position of inferiority with 
regard to other producers. For we know that the small forest owner 
generally derives but a very small profit from his property, as he cannot 
unaided obtain for himself the'means for rendering the exploitation of 
his property more remunerative (machines and implements, wood cutting 
and sawing plant, etc.) (i). 

On the other hand, the interests of the large forest owners are bound 
up with those of the smaller, in so far as they have need of each others' 
collaboration, above ail in the solution of important problems of forest 
policy; this is why the various classes of forest cultivators, uniting for 
one and the same object, must act in concert for their common interests. 
The defence thus organized will be the more efficacious, the greater 
the economic force represented by the various groups of the parties con¬ 
cerned. The improvement of the economic conditions of the small forest 
proprietors will then be an advantage for the large proprietors themselves. 


(i) See Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, (2ud Year), No« ii and i: 
pp. 5 e 6. 








ECONOMIC ORGANISATION OF FOREST PROPRIETORS 



§ 2, — F'mtfla.mental IJnes of the Proposed Organ izatIoii> 


There is already a rudimentary organization in the Waldgemssen- 
sckafien (forestry co-operative societies) ; but these are not economic 
bodies, entirely founded on a co-operative basis in the sense of the law of 
April gth., 1879, and much less according to the ideas and with the objects 
we shall hereafter set forth. They are associations or co-operative soci¬ 
eties for wholesale purchase of seeds and plants, implements and machinery, 
for road construction, and establishment of means of transport, etc. 
Others again only represent cases of joint or collective possession 
of forest land, and their legal form is entirely different from that of the co¬ 
operative societies, being similar to that for collective agricultural property. 
(See Bulletin, Illrd Year, Vol. IV, page 205). 

There does indeed exist a form of economic organization which might 
render the greatest services to the forest owners, but it is met with very 
rarely : we mean the forestry co-operative society for sale. Its aim is to 
organize the wholesale sale of forest produce (wood, game, etc.) on a co¬ 
operative basis. At present, the proprietor of forest land, with a small 
quantity of wood to sell, is at the mercy of the middlemen, unable himself 
tp get in touch with the large markets and conve3r his produce to them 
directl3^ 

On the contrary, the co-operative society, which should be managed 
b^r technically competent persons, while ensuring to its members the just 
measurement and scientific selection of the wood, and its cutting at the 
right time, would also sell it on the large markets, to which it would con¬ 
vey it in large quantity, thus reducing the cost of carriage, etc. In ad¬ 
dition, the society would also give the members credit, advancing them loans 
on the wood cut and not yet sold, etc. It would also have power to pur¬ 
chase wholesale for its members, various implements, etc. It could even, 
when circumstances permit of it, instal saw-mills and plant for charcoal 
burning, and generally utilise forest products. 

The juridical form best adapted to this kind of co-operative society 
is that of limited liability, which ma^’' amount, according to circumstances, 
to from 5 to 20 times the amount of the paid up share [parts). 

Besides the above objects, the society of which we speak should also 
perform a technical educational duty, that of promoting the practical know¬ 
ledge of forest economics, etc. 

Now, it is for the Austrian forest owners to fotind a large number of 
such societies. The movement undertaken in this field should be similar 
to that realised in agricultural co-operation. First of all, a network of 
local co-operative societies should be founded to be grouped later in central 
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X3rovincial organizations. These should, in their turn, federate in a single 
body, with the whole State for its sphere of action^ thus completing the 
organization of forestry co-operation. 

§ 3. The Va.rious Degrees of Mcoiiomic Forestry Organization. 

The forestr^^ co-operative societies, both those for sale, formed in 
accordance with the law of April 9th., 1873, and those for wholesale 
purchase of instruments, plants^ etc,, in union with the large forest pro¬ 
prietors and the representatives of forestry associations, should form Pro¬ 
vincial Forestry Federations, also under the form of limited liability co¬ 
operative societies. 

The principal task of the Provincial Forestry Federations should be 
the inspection of the affiliated co-operative societies, both from the 
technical and the financial point of view; they would then be a guiding 
influence favouring the further development of co-operative organization 
in the field of forestr}^: they would purchase seeds, plants, imple¬ 
ments, etc., wffiolesale for the account of the affiliated co-operative so¬ 
cieties, for which they would at the same time serve as Central Banks : 
flnalty, they w^ould represent the adhering associations and would support 
their interests in all questions of forestry and commercial policy. To at¬ 
tain this object, the small forest owners must associate with the larger ; 
it is only in this way that forestry can assure itself a wide and firm 
basis for the defence of its own interests. ’ 

All the branches of the organization should then unite in a Central 
Forestry Federation, with the mission of representing the common interests 
of all the co-operative forestry societies of the country before the cen¬ 
tral authorities of the State and the competent organizations. 

In addition, the Central Federation would have the office of examin¬ 
ing the Provincial Federations and, at need^ of organizing the wood trade 
on a large scale, in case a capitalistic coalition should threaten the in¬ 
terests of the producers. 

§ 4. The Resolutions of the XXIVth Forestry Congress 
in favour of the Organization of Forest Owners. 

We shall now give the basis of the future economic organization of 
forest owners, as set forth in Dr. Trubrig's report to the XXIVth Forestry 
Congress. There was an animated discussion on the matter, ending in 
the approval of the following resolutions: 

The XXIVth Austrian Forestry Congress -resolves : 

(i) that the economic organization of the forest owners is an urgent 
necessity; the small forest proprietors require to unite in co-operative 
societies for sale, on the above principles; 
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(2} the provincial forestry associations are recommended to effect- 
;iiaHy encourage the formation of such local co-operative societies and to 
organize provincial forestry federations for these; the associations should 
also address themselves, either directly or through the inediiim of the 
agricultural organizations, to the competent authorities with a view to 
obtaining the means necessary for undertaking the work of propaganda 
and organization by the help of instructors experienced in the matter of 
■co-operation^ and itinerant forestry lecturers. The Forestry Congresses 
of 1908 and 1909 had also expressed themselves to this effect. 

(3) The I. R. Agricultural Department is urgently requested to ac¬ 
cord to the Provincial Forestry Association subventions for the foundation 
of .forestry co-operative societies for sale, allowing of their giving general 
encouragement to the progress of co-operation in the field of forestry* 



II. — RECENT NEWS. 


Legislation and State Intervention in regard 
to Agricultural Organizations. 


Bill Of! Fiscal Facilitations for Co=operative Societies. 


Sources; 

Gezete vom. , . betreffcnd Steiaer- tind Gebiilireiierleiditerungen fiir Erwerbs- und Wirt- 
sdiaftsgenossenschaften und Vorscbusskasseu. 826 der Beilagen zu den stenogr. 
ProtokoHen des Abgeordnetenhanses. XXI Session 19ii. Regierangsvorlage (Law of 

. on certain Fiscal Facilitations to be accorded to Co-operative Societies and 

Loan Banks, No, 826 of the short hand Reports of the Chamber of Deputies. Sess» 
ion XXI t 1911, Government Bill), 

Gesetz vom 35. Oktober 1896, R. G. B. No. 220 betreffend die direkten I*ersonalsteuem 
{Law of 25th October, 1896 on Direct Personal Taxes. Imperial Journal of Law^ No. 220) 
and other laws cited in the Text. 

Oesterreichische l^ndwirtschaftlicheGenossenschaftspresse. 28th. December, 1911, No. 202, 

The State has long been making efforts for the development of co¬ 
operative oaganization, not only by measures of various kinds taken for 
the purpose, but also by means of fiscal facilitations. The principle from 
which the law on the subject starts is that of especially encouraging co¬ 
operative societies which tend to raise the economic condition of their 
members by uniting in a single organism the scattered forces of individuals 
economically weak, but give no opening to speculation, by the sharing 
of profits, or payment of high interest on shares, etc. 

The laws of May 21st., 1873, December 27th., 1880, and January nth.,, 
1889 already granted considerable facilitations to co-operative so- 
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cieties restricting their business operations to their members; the co¬ 
operative credit societies of Raiffeisen system were particularly encouraged 
in this way. 

There followed the great fiscal reform introduced by the law of 
October 25 tli., 1896 on direct personal taxes (Gesetz betreffend die dh 
rekten Personaisteuern), completing and amplifying the measures pre¬ 
viously adopted« The 1896 law exempts from the tax on industrial re¬ 
venue (§ 84, letters e, /) co-operative credit societies of Raiffeisen system, 
as well as the other agricultural co-operative societies for wholesale pur¬ 
chase of agricultural material for the sale and utilisation of their mem¬ 
bers' produce, on condition that all profit sharing is excluded and that 
the societies limit their field of action to their members. 

Other co-operative societies are also exempted from the tax, when 
their taxable revenue does not exceed 600 crowns, and always on condi¬ 
tion that their sphere of action is limited to members and that they have- 
in no way a capitalistic character (§ 85). Net revenues exceeding 600 
crowns in amount are subject to a progressive tax lower than the ordin¬ 
ary rate and amounting from 2.55 % to 5 %. See Table, on the following 
page. 

The effect of the application of this law was that in 1909 only 
3^920 registered co-operative societies, out of a total of 15,161, were taxed. 
1,366 of these paid the full tax and 2,554 <^Rnie under the regime 
of favour, paynig a tax of from 2,55 % up to a maximum of 5 %. 

The above provisions of the law on direct personal taxation evidently 
correspond to a wise principle of social policy, inasmuch as they aim at 
relieving the societies with least means working for the advantage of the 
poorest classes. 

Yet experience has shown that the law of 1896 was not without its 
defects. For this reason, the Government, esteeming it its duty not to 
delay granting the desires so insistently urged by the co-operative or¬ 
ganizations and especially by the. Federation of Austriau Agricidtural 
Co-operative Societies, at the end of last year presented a bill for the 
better regulation of the matter. We give its chief provisions. 




{a) In terms of the law of October 25th., 1896, the subventions the 
co-operative societies obtain from the State, the Province or from other 
institutions axe subject to income tax. Now, here there is an inconsist- 
encv. for the Treasury considerably reduces just those grants that are 
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-only accorded to the societies most in need of assistance. So that the 
State takes back as tax a portion of what it has bestowed as subvention. 
It is then only rightly that the bill provides for the exeniptidn of these 
subventions from taxation (§ 95, letter c), 

(b) We have said 'that the above law exempts from taxation the 
credit societies of Raiffeisen system; but it makes no provision fox the 
Federations of these societies (Central Banks), which can thus at most 
benefit by the provision in § 85. When, in fact, they limit their business 
relations to their affiliated societies, they may be subject to a reduced 
progressive tax (from 2.55 % up to 5 %), But the Central Banks and 
other Federations of Co-operative Societies have not even this advantage, 
when they are in business relations not only with their affiliated societies, 
but also with the members of these latter, who are not considered as 
members of the Federation. 

The bill provides therefore (§ 84, letters e and /) that the Federations 
of Co-operative Societies (Central Banks) shall also be exempt from taxa¬ 
tion, when they limit the sphere of their action to their members (by 
members being understood both the affiliated societies and the members 
of these), when there is no sharing of profits, and when the interest paid 
on shares is not above 4 %. 

(c) The minimum limit of net revenue fixed for the exemption from 
income tax is established at 600 crowns in the 1896 law; the bill raises it 
to to 1,200; besides this, the piogressive tax on higher incomes subject 
to taxation is slightly modified, as is seen in the following table: 


Co-operative societies paying income tax in 1909 under tlie 
regime of favour, in terms of the law of Oct, esth, 1896. 

% of tax 

according to law 

of October 25th, igofi 

% of tax 

according to the bill 

With taxable revenue of 

Number 

of 

Co-operative 

Societies 

From 600 to crs 1,200 

541 

2-55 % 

— 

» 1,200 » 2,800 

682 

2.55 to 3.035 % 

2-5 

s 2,800 » 4,0 cx> 

325 

3.035 to 4 % 

3 

» 4,000 » 100,000 

991 

4 to 4.96% 

4 

» 100,000 and above 

15 

4.96 to 5 % 

1 

4 

Total . , , 

2.554 
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(if) For the other co-operative societies not admitted to the aiiove 
advantages, the bill also establishes a slightty reduced rate of ta-xatiori: 


on net revenue up to 1,200 crowns 4 % 

» from 1,200 to 5,000 crowns . , « 6 % 

)) » 5,000 to 20,000 crowns . . 8 

)) above 20.000 crowns 10 % 


(e) The bill provides that Federations of Co-operative Societies may 
benefit b}" certain facilitations in the payment of taxes and stamp duty, 
facilitations that at present only the societies of the first degree enjoi^ 
The Federations of the Raiffeisen Co-operative Credit Societies are espe- 
cialh' favoured. 
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FRANCE. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Livestock Improvement Syndicates in France 
and Recent State Encouragement. 


Sources: 

{a) Official Fublicatiom : 

Anniiaire des syndicats agricoles (Yearbook of the Agricultural Syndicates)^ 1910, Paris,. 
Berger i,evrault, 19ii. 

Boi du 37 f^vrier 1912, portant fixation du budget gentol des depenses et des recettes- 
de I’exercice 1912 {Law of February, 2yth,, 1912, establishing the General Budget of 
Revenue and Expenditure for the Working Year, 1912). 

Dtoret du 8 mars 1912, relatif aux Syndicats d’elevage. {Decree of March %th.,igi2 on 
Livestock Impfovement Syndicates). 

(&) Vno fftcial Publications : 

Kohler : B^am^lioration rationnelle du betail par les Syndicats d’^levage. {Scientific Im- 
provemerU of Livestock by the Livestock Improvement Syndicates). Paris, lyibraire agrl- 
cok de la Maison rustique, 1906. 

Kohler : I^es Syndicats dklevage. {Livestock Improvement Syndicates) in « La Vie Agri-- 
cole et rurale » of January 6tli., 1912. Paris. 

BteRON: Syndicats d’^kvage {Livestock Improvement Societies). Report presented at the- 
Eighth National Congress of Agricultural Syndicates. Toulouse, Union du Midi, 1912. 

Olivier de Rouge : ba Soci^t^ des ^leveurs de la race Maine-Anjou. {Society of the Im* 
pfovers of the Maine-Anjou Breed) in the Bulletin de la SociMi des Agriculteurs de^ 
France », Supplement to the number of April isl., 1910. 

Be Villebresne : JElapport sur les Ssmdicats d’^evage, {Report on the Livestock Improve- 
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^ 'VoiTELLiER : Les S3nidicats d’f^levage et ies measuratioas. (Livestock Ifnprovement" Syndic¬ 
ates and Measurement of Aninials) in « La Vie Agricole el fur ale PariSj Febraary 

lOth.j 1 QI 2 . 

De Marcillac : Ees Sjnidicats d*Oevage et Ies abattoirs indnistTiels. (Livestock Improve¬ 
ment Syndicates and Industrial Slaughterhouses) in «La Vie Agricole et Rut ale PariSj 
February 17th., 1912. 

§ I. Livestock Improvement and Association. 

The development of livestock improvementis as we know, a ftindamental 
principle of modern agriculture. The new requirements of agricultural 
technique, the increased consumption, of meat, milk and its derivatives, 
which has comparatively raised their prices, are the motives that have 
induced farmers to give more importance to livestock improvement. It 
has besides become a matter of public interest. Also the institutions 
and associations have lately devoted themselves to the task of studying 
and taking the most efficient steps to reduce the increasing cost of 
these products, which are daily taking their place more and more 
. among the principal articles of diet, even of the masses. 

Without it being necessary to speak here of the customs measures, 
most keenly disputed over by producers, dealers and consumers, there is 
one point on which all agree, namely, that livestock production must 
be increased by the application of the scientific methods dictated 
by the modern science of livestock improvement, and especially 
by the amelioration of the stock through careful selection. This 
delicate work requires heavy expenditure, unity of action and 
assiduous control, all things not always in the power of an isolated live¬ 
stock improver. Coiisequentbq therefore, there is need here of associa¬ 
tion, which has already furnished the solution of so many problems of 
agricultural economy. We see, in fact, that, in the most advanced 
countries, the livestock improvers are resorting every day more to 
association. There are the large herdbooks of the countries where the 
agricultural system is that of large property and farming on a large 
scale, as, for example, the United States and Great Britain, and there 
are also small livestock improvement syndicates of the class of those^iif' 
Switzerland, the t3^pe of which has been adopted in Belgium (ij,'Ger¬ 
many, Denmark, Italy and yet other countries, where the system of 
■small holdings prevails. 

France was not the last to follow the movement. There have long 
l^een sqyeral large livestock improvement associations in that country. 

(i) Sqq Bulldi'h of, Economic and Social InUUigmce^ November-December 1911, 
-p. 31, ottr article, ^Association for Livestock Improvement in Belgium 
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Tlie principal breeds of horses and horned cattle there have their herd- 
hooks; the powerfid agricultural societies, the French Farmers Society, 
the Society for the Encouragement of Agncultiire, and others, have devoted 
themselves zealously to the study and the extension of scientific methods 
of livestock improvement, by the organisation of exhil>itioiis and shows. 

However, the great mass of livestock improvers, above all the small 
farmers, who, as is known, are the most numerous in France, remained 
isolated up to recent years. They carried on livestock improvement, 
but somewhat carelessly, taking no account of the origin or the economic 
aptitudes of the animals. Besides, a small farmer cannot keep a bull for 
the few cows he possesses. He cannot alone by his own produce create a 
commercial movement in his direction, attract substantial customers, 
struggle against foreign competition, nor obtain equitable protection. 

It is true that the agricultural syndicates have spread over the whole 
country with admirable rapidity, as in 1910 there were more than 5,000 
with 800,000 members. It is even true that, in addition to their mani¬ 
fold duties, they have also occupied themselves with livestock improve¬ 
ment, facilitating the purchase of food stuffs and extending scientific 
methods of livestock improvement. But all that was not yet enough. 
It was also necessary to found special technical associations for districts 
of small extent as in Switzerland and Belgium. And then, in the course 
of the last ten years, France has had its movement in favour of livestock 
improvement syndicates. The French Farmers' Society extended its pat¬ 
ronage to it and encouraged it with special prizes. 

The numerous forms of mutual and co-operative societies already 
fpr many years to be found in every part of the French Agricultural 
world, represented by agricultural syndicates, credit banks, cattle and 
fire insurance societies, gave birth to a spirit of solidarity among the 
farmers. They had also prepared conditions favourable for organisation 
among the livestock improvers. The encouragements received from the 
institutions and from the Government and the propaganda of the 
large agricultural societies favoured its development. In the depart¬ 
ment of Boubs the movement succeeded best, thanks to M. Kohler, the 
agricultural engineer, who, after studying the organisation of the live¬ 
stock syndicates abroad, and above all in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
set himself to make its principles known and to show the advant¬ 
ages that livestock improvers might derive from it. His small handbook, 
published in' 1906, is a precious guide for the good livestock improver 
and the model syndicate. To it we refer the reader who desires to know 
the technical details of the action of these associations, the nature of our 
publication only allowing of our giving the general outline. 
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§ 2 . Ohjeet of the Livestock Improvemetit Syndicates 

and their Means of Action, 


The livestock improvement syndicate is an association of livestock 
farmers who propose to themselves the improvement of their stock by 
putting in operation all the means counselled by experience and science. 

The first of the means to which the farmer is bound is to keep his 
best cows and heifers. 

In the second place good bulls must be bought and kept in 
common. 

Then there is the attention to be given to the young animals: 
hygiene, suckling, pasturage and nourishment. There is, finally, the 
propaganda to be made by means of publications and lectures. 

We may, however, consider the purchase and keep of l)ulls and 
keeping of herdbooks as summing up the principal means by which the 
syndicates may attain their object. For the purchase of bulls various 
systems are employed by the syndicates. They entrust the animals to 
a keeper for a definite sum. All moneys received, prizes, subvent¬ 
ions and service fees, belong to the syndicate. Sometimes the keeper 
has an interest in the business and a share in the profits. The syndic¬ 
ate has not always the means necessary for the purchase of the bull. 
It then has recourse to agricultural credit and applies to the local 
mutual society. The security offered is that of the subscribed shares 
{'parts), in number nearly in proportion to that of the cows owned by 
the members. 

Often, the syndicate prefers to have recourse to a keeper owning 
stock and responsible for his animal. The choice is made by a com¬ 
mission. The keeper receives the service fees and the various communal 
subventions. 

There is, besides, an intermediate system. The syndicate contracts 
with the keeper tendering, for a definite sum. Ilhe syndicate collects 
all the payments and the bull must be accepted and supervised by the 
Commission, Prizes received at shows are the perquisites of the keeper* 

The herdbooks contain the pedigree af the animals and exact in¬ 
dications as to their economic aptitudes. In the Boubs syndicates tivo 
registers are in use. One is devoted to pedigree, the other to the marlh, 
that is to say, the description of all the animals registered (notes, meas¬ 
urements, milk productiveness etc.). 

Indications of the general form are given in two ways; first, after 
detailed examination of the animals by experts. The results are given in 
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points in accordance witli a table of pints. Iiau it different valiiea are 
. assigned to the several parts of tlie animal according to their economic 
importance. The total co-efficients make i;Q0,. There are two methods 
of applying this, either attributing to each cla:.ra«cter a mark from l to 
lo and then multiplying tliese marks ty tiaft Ci^-efficient for each char¬ 
acter or taking the co-efficient itself as the rrmmiiitium mark. The ^Doubs 
syndicates adopt the first system. 

In the second method, the measttremeit of ^lie animal supplies exact 
indications of the height,, the lengthi of boeSf, the principal dimensions 
and their relations. ' . , _ 

In the Doubs syndicates, all animals skowviiiig a total of at least 66 
points and not in any detail less than half uuorks are admitted to reg¬ 
istration. 

The registers must show the descent lof esrery animal,, the date of 
its birth, its description, giving its colour sa*a3 characteristic marks, the 
points assigned to it and its measureDaeuts tat weirious dates. 

For the cows the dates of service and of alving will be entered as 
well as their yield of milk. 

For each cow a separate book will be Hssui'.ed containing the above 
indications, in which the service certiiSicates teDivered by the keepers of 
the bulls also registered, will be inserted. 


§ 3. Constitution Working ^ Xiit'mtook Syndicate, 


The livestock syndicate may take tlie form of a professiema 
syndicate and consequently may have the ssSitijjScity and elasticity that 
the French law gives this class of A.ssc>ciatio*n ( a|« 

The administrative formalities are in. imt reduced to the following : 
The rules are drawn up free of expense oa. unstamped paper. 

The president deposits two copies of thease rules with the Mayor. 
One is; to he kept in the Mayor's office,and th*€ other forwarded to the 
public prosecutor. Finally, three copies mussst be deposited in the jpre- 
fecFs office. Each of these copies is cpuuft^fifned by the president of 
the syndicate and the list of the uxeuabers qt ftke board pf manag^meht 
is .attached.,' , , 


(i)' raw of' iviardi: 2 ist.V' ,l88 4 ''<m'Frofes 8 ^llal 3357 ljC|totes^,,''^ Bulletin of Economic 
and Soc^Untemgeuce,.p:,: ^, 
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To give a clear idea of the composition of a livestock improvement 
syndicate and its method of working, we publish as appendix to the*^ 
present article a form of rules adopted by the Dotibs, syndicate and their 
federation. 

As we have said above, the heaviest expense the syndicates have to 
bear is the purchase and keep of a bull. Even this is subject to consider¬ 
able variations, according to the culture of the members, the value of 
the animals bought, the communal subventions and other elements. This 
limits the district of the syndicate to the region capable of utilising the 
services of the bull. For these reasons, the French syndicates generally take 
as their district only their own commune or two or three neighbouring 
ones. 

But these associations cannot live isolated. 

An understanding is necessary between all the syndicates for the 
improvement of a single breed, for, for their purpose, the same table of 
points must be adopted throughout the whole region for the improvement 
of a special breed. This will decide the economic direction to be given to 
that breed, and will permit of a uniform system in all the technical 
operations over which it will be possible to establish control. This result 
may be arrived at by the constitution of federations. Besides the abov^ 
matters, they occupy themselves with the markets already existing or to 
be founded, on which it may be possible to buy good bulls and sell the 
cattle of the members. The sphere of the Federation would inchxde a 
department, or even several. 


§ 4. Development of Xfivestoek Improvement Boeieties 
in JP'ranoe, 


We have seen that the movement m favour of the foundation of 
livestock improvement societies dates from some ten years back. In the 
last five years they have made considerable progress, which will only 
assume greater extension thanks to the additional financial favours 
recently dfiered to them by the State, as we shall see hereafter. 

In the absence of special statistics on the matter we ate tmabla to 
give the number these associations have now reached. There can npt be 
more than a hundred. In the Yearbook of the agricultural syndicates 
for igio there were 42 syndicates with the sole object of encouragihg 
livestock improvement. They had about 2,500 members and were 
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distributed over 15 departments as will be .seen in tlie following 
table: 


Departmctit 

Numbc-r 
of Synclicatcs 

Niimljer 
of Members 

Corsica . 

I 

60 

Cdte-d’Or . 

I 

78 

Doubs .. 

17 

500 

Indre-et-Iyoire . 

8 

529 

Maine-et-Toire . . . 

I 

20 

Mayenne . 

. . I 

421 

Meuse .. 

I 

— 

Orne . 

I 

150 

pas-de-Calais .. 

. I 

50 

Pyrenees (Basses). 

. I 

400 

Sarthe . 

3 

170 

Savoie . 

. I 

28 

Savoie (Haute) . 

. 2 

197 

Vend6e . 

. 2 

65 

Yonne . 

. I 

— 

Total for the 15 Departments . 

42 

2.468 


IChe departments wkich had the largest number of syndicates at that 
date, therefore, were Doubs which had 17, Indre-et-Loire in w^ich there 
were: 8, arid S%rtl^e with 3. 

The department of Doubs in the Jura region, mountainous and rich 
in forest and pasture, produces forage in abundance. The agricultural 
r%ime there predominating is that of small and medium sized property. 
There are reared cattle of the Comtoise or MpntbeUard race, one of the 
finest of French cattle breeds. Active trade also is carried on wit^ 
Belgium, and a very large quantity of clreeses are produced 500 
cheese factories indeed produce 5 millions of kilogrammes of gruy&e, 
to mention no other kind. 

The 17 livestock improvement societies of Doubs have uihted in a 
large federation with headquarters at Besanqon, at the of which is 
M. Kohler. The object of this federation is to preserve the parity of 
the MontbUimrd race of cattle, to co-ordinate the efforts of the federated 
syndicates, to give nniformity to their methods of work, to found a 
service for information and sale,, and to guarantee the accuracy and 
authenticity of the entries in the herdbooks. Jts funds ate derived 
froai departmaat^ and. %ate subventions, and members'contributions on 
shate^ iquotes-parts). The action of this federation has been extremely 
beneficent Tor .livestock dj^provenient. , /, ^v', 
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The distiict of the majority of the above associations is their own 
coixLiiittne. Some include several communes, a canton, a department, 
even a whole region. 

- The number of members varies with the importance of the commune 
and also with the importance livestock improvement has in it. The 
number ranges between a minimum of ii and a maximum of 420. The 
average number of members in a syndicate is about fifty. 

For the most part they are improvers of horned cattle. There are, 
however, also some horse improvement syndicates, as, for example, that 
of Verdun (Meuse), called the Draught Horse Improvement Syndicate; that 
of Mortagne (Oise), Syndicate of Improvers of the Percheron Breed of 
Horses, exerting its action over the whole region and counting 150 members; 
that of Pau, Syndicate of Improvers of the South West War Horses, in 
the district of which the whole South, that is, 18 departments, is included, 
and^which has 400 Members. 

The Members' subscriptions vary between 25 centimes and 10 francs. 


§ 5. Work of Some X/ivestock Improvement Syndicates. 


We shall here give some information upon certain of these Associa¬ 
tions, derived from the most recent reports presented at the Agricul¬ 
tural Congresses. 

The Society of Improvers of ihe ** Maine Anjou '* race, founded in 
1908 at Chateau-Gontier (Mayenne), has for its object the improvement, 
the diffusion and the protection of the durham-mancelle breed of horned 
cattle. This is one of the best breeds, 600,000 individuals of which are 
spread over the departments of Maine-et-Doire, Mayenne, Toire-Inf6rieiire, 
and Sarthe. The management of this society is in the hands of a pre¬ 
sident, a vice-president, a general secretary, a treasurer, two departmental 
secretary-treasurer, a keeper of the archives, and 6 administrators, p'or 
the attainment of its object, the Society adopts the following means: 

{a) it publishes a Bulletin for propaganda and information on 
supply of and demand for breeding stock ; {h) it encourages selection by 
the help oi herd-hooks. When it had had the special characteristics of 
the race established by a commission, it instituted its pedigree books. 
In order to maintain unity of action, it prepared the adoption of a 
system of centralisation by means of a single book with uniform ntmxbers 
kept at the headquarters of the Society. 

B^ore being registered, every animal must be visited and a .special 
commission pronounces upon it. For this purpose, the society, profiting 
by the organization of cantonal cornices] has instituted examining com- 
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iiiissioiis for each caoton. These commissions are composed of 5 mem¬ 
bers, 2 of tlieni chosen by the president of the comice and three by the 
society. These commissions take part in shows and in the cornices at 
the request of the presidents. They visit the farms the owners of which 
request it. The secretary, who is one of the members of the Commission, 
notes the results of the operations and, in case of disputes, aSvSembles the 
departmental commission. This latter is composed of members appointed 
by the society and its object is the examination of the labours of the 
cantonal commissions. After a careful examination of the marks for the 
points, the animals ultimately considered deserving are entered on the 
register and a certificate of registration is given. 

In 1910 this society was working in four departments. It had received 
the adherence of 25 agricultural cornices, representing more than 30 cantons. 
It had about 350 members. It had, in less than a year, made more 
than 500 entries in its herd-book. 

The Livestock Improvement Society of the Region of Gex concerns itself 
with the improvement of the local horned cattle, which is a variety of 
the Jura stock. For the realisation of its object, it adopts various meth¬ 
ods, amongst which, the principal are: 

Shows of cattle of various ages, competitions in improvement of 
pastures and stables, and in houses for herdsmen. 

Prizes to young farmers of the district who remain in the country 
and devote themselves to livestock improvement; bounties on production 
of thoroughbred bulls, encouraging the introduction of good Swiss bulls, 
ten months old, provided with certificates of origin; prizes iot the keeping 
of service tickets. 

Purchase of thoroughbred bulls. The Society has recently bought 
six bulls for more than 6,000 francs each. The service fee is 3 francs in 
the case of cows registered in the herd book and 5 francs in that of 
others. 

The lease of a mountain, 350 hectares in area, as a reserve for the 
heifers of the members. 

The publication of a quarterly review. 

The foundation of a library lending free to the members. 

The working of a service of sale. 

The Livestock Improvement Syndicate of Frasne (Doubs), founded in 
1909 on the initiative of 9 .livestock improvers, had 56 members in 1911. 
It has 5 thoroughbred bulls bought with the assistance of ^ rural bank. 

The Haute-Vienne Syndicates, with cantons for their ji|stricts, were 
about 30 in number in 1911. United in a federation, th^ir qb|^ct is the 
improvement of horned cattle, sheep and pigs, but above all of the 
Uimousin horned cattle, which has a great reputation. These syndicates 
receive subventions from the department and from the State. Ih the 
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chief places of the cantons they organise shows of livestock, where the 
best exhibits receive prizes. Thanks to the influence of these associations, 
not only has the race been improved, but the farmers have also got into 
the habit of feeding and tending their livestock better. 

The Inter-departmental Syndicate of the Ferrandaise Breed was founded 
by the Pny-de-B6me Agricultural Society. Since 1895, this society has 
applied itself to the reconstitution of that race which had become iiiiich 
degenerated. Thanks to assistance and encouragements given by the 
society, it has managed to re-establish a very definite breed. 

Let us finally mention, the Livestock Improvement Syndicate of the 
Gascon Black Mucons Membrane founded in Haute Garonne, and 

contributing greatty to the improvement of this breed that had degener¬ 
ated through ill advised crossing. Although the Association has only 
been working a few years, it has produced very happy results. The livestock 
improvers begin to understand what constitutes a race, and this will lead 
them more and more to the scientific improvement of the pure race, 
and to abandon the deplorable system of crossings left to chance. 

Among the Syndicates concerned with sheep, we shall mention the 
Syndicate of the charmais breed, the oldest syndicate (1891) and that of 
the merinos of Tonnerre in Burgundy (1906). About 1885, in consequence 
of the fall in price of wool, the livestock improvers decided rather to turn 
their attention to the production of meat, They then made crossings, 
with very varied results. Thanks to the livestock improvement syndicate, 
it has been possible to reconstitute a pure race by placing at the service 
of the farmers rams selected with scrupulous care. 

§ 6 . Recent State ^Encouragement. 

The fifth congress of agricultural mutual and co-operative societies, 
held last September at Bvian-les-Bains, had, as a result of a coinmiuiica- 
tion from M. Kohler, expressed the desire that the State, the departments 
and the communes should encourage the livestock improvement societies 
either by granting them subventions at the moment of their foundation 
or grants corresponding with the prizes won by their bulls. The syndic¬ 
ates should be charged to distribute the subventions granted as prizes 
to farmers who keep calves likely to become good bulls. 

M. Fernapd David, presenter of the report on the Agricultural Estim¬ 
ates, gave reason for the hope that means would be found for entering 
on the ne;^t estimates a special sum for the realisation of these desires. 

In factj on the discussion of the general budget for the year 19x2 (i) 
the Chamb^^r voted a credit of 200,000 francs to encourage the work of 

(i) a7tli February, 1913, 
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tlie livestock iiiiprovemeiit syndicates. Competent Iversons hope that this 
measure will soon produce efficacious results. It is enougli to reiiicrnber, 
say they, the beneficent effect encouragements of the kind have had cm 
the spread of the niiitual insurance societies (i). 

The regulations of 8th, March establish the manner of granting the 
eiicQiiragemeiits sanctioned by this recent law. 

Subventions may be granted to livestock improvement syndicates 
founded under the regime of the law of March 21st., 1884, on condition 
that each subvention shall correspond to a departmental grant and that 
the Syndicates’ rules have been approved by the Minister of Agriculture. 

The syndicates entitled to receive subventions from the State may 
be formed, either independently or in groups bound together by a S5mdical 
union that may affect part or the whole of one or more departments. 

These syndicates must pursue the improvement of the race or races 
recognised as presenting a real interest. 

These syndicates may be instituted with the intention of pursuing 
one or more of the following aims : 

ist, the purchase and production of good bulls; 2nd, their keep ; 
3rd, their preservation as also that of the cows; 4th, milk testing. 

Each syndicate must keep a herd-book in conformity with the official 
definition of the race. 

The subventions will be paid out of the credit specially assigned for 
livestock improvement syndicates under the head of encouragements to 
agriculture, on the estimates for the Agricultural Department. 

These subventions sfi.all be assigned for a definite object and liable 
to be forfeited. 

The distribution of the subventions shall be made by the Minister 
of Agriculture after hearing the opinion of a special commission instituted 
by the Agricultural Department. 

This special commission shall be composed of the following members: 

The Minister of Agriculture, president; 

The Manager of Agricultural Services and Education^ vice president: 

The General Manager of Waters and Forests; 

The Manager of the Secretariat, of the Central Staff and Book¬ 
keeping ; 

The Head of the Service of Agricultural Mutual Credit and Co-oper¬ 
ation; 

Four General Inspectors of Agriculture; 

The Inspector of Finance, Controller of Appropriated Expenditure; 

6 farmers representing the livestock improvement syndicates; 

The Head of the Office pf l^ncouragements to Agriculture; 

(i) See BiaUetia of Economic and Social Intelligence, Decembei, tgio p. 232. 
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'The SubcHef of the Office of Encottragements to Agricitltiire, sec¬ 
retary : 

The members of the special commission shall be appointed by order 
of the Minister of Agriculture. 

Any request laid before the special commission must first form the 
subject of official enquiry and report by a departmental professor of 
agriculture appointed by the Minister. The report in question must 
approve the application^ and, if need be, state how the subvention or 
subventions previously granted have been employed. 

The departmental professors of agriculture or a representative of the 
Minister of Agriculture, shall have power, with special right of delega¬ 
tion of .same, to examine the accounts and the Management of the live¬ 
stock improvement syndicates and the syndicates' herd books. The 
results of these examinations shall be reported to the Minister. 


§ 7. Appendix. Model Mules of the Syndicates of Bonhs and their Union. 


Livestock Improvement Syndicate of ... . 
I. Constitution. 


Art. I, In conformity with the provisions of the law of March 21st., 

1884, there shall be formed among the livestock improvers of. 

an Association for the purpose of the improvement of horned cattle. 

It shall take the name of Livestock Improvement Syndicate of . , . 

Art. 2. It shall have its headquarters at . . . 

It shall commence its work on the . . . 

Its duration shall be unlimited. 

Art. 3, All the livestock improvers of . . . may be members of the 
Syndicate, and, by special regulation, all those of the immediate vicinity 
who are in a position to make use of the syndicates' bulls. 

Art. 4. The livestock improvement syndicate shall consist of: 
Active members : 

Honorary members and donators or benefactors. ' 

The active members shall be those who possess livestock, make use 
of the syndicate's bulls, and accept the present rules. 

Art. 5. New Members shall be admitted by the committee. 
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II. Ways and Means. 

Art. 6. I^or the realisation of its programme, the Association shall 
have recourse to'the following ways and means and any others that may 
hereafter be' recognised as useful. 

{a) Choice of one uniform type. 

{h) Keeping of good bulls ; 

{c) Keeping of herd-books; 

(d) Valuation and classification of animals according to the system 
of points and measurement determined on by the General Association of 
the Livestock Improvement Syndicate of Douhs ; 

■ (e) Foundation of a service of information and sale; 

(/) Organisation of shows and exhibitions. 


III. Management. 

Art. 7. The Syndicate shall be managed by a Commission of . . . 
members elected in the General Meeting by the active mem¬ 
bers. The members of the commission shall be elected for two years and 
half the number shall be renewed each year. Members may be re-elected. 

They shall appoint the members of the Bureau, that is to say, the 
president, vice president, secretary and treasurer as well as . . . experts 
chosen or not from among the members of the Commission, and en¬ 
trusted with the valuation of the animals, the choice of the bulls, etc. 

These duties shall not be remunerated (i) but the expenditure ne¬ 
cessitated by them shall be reimbursed. 

.Art. 8. The president, assisted by the secretary or the treasurer, 
shall represent the syndicate with outsiders. . 

,The secretary shall have sole custody of the herdbooks, and the 
sole right to make any entry in them. 

Art. 9. The special mission of the- Commission shall be: 

To administer the finances of the Association; 

To study the most advantageous methods of keeping the bull or bulls; 

To supervise the issue of service tickets; 

To check and get checked the declarations of the members, and the 
entries in the herd-books; 

To arrange for the observance of the present rules and internal reg¬ 
ulations. ■ ■ ' ' - • ■ 

(i) Important syndicate^ may avail theinselves of the assistance of a paid r^strar 
or keeper of archives under the immediate direction and supervision of the secretaryi 
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Art. 10. Every year there shall be held a General Meeting to which 
all members shall be summoned: yet only active members shall have 
right to vote. 

Art. II. The General Meeting shall be called to decide on the meth¬ 
od of obtaining and keeping the bull; on the tariff for servic^^^ and 
that of registration in the herd-books; and on all matters exceeding the 
competence of the Commission. 

Art. 12. Any adherent shall remain a member by right until he 
sends in his resignation in writing to the president, and he shall remain 
liable* as regards the syndicate, for all its obligations antecedently con¬ 
tracted. 

Art. 13. Expulsion may bepronounced by the General Meeting against 
any one who refuses to fulfil his obligations within the prescribed term.; 
whoever shall have been condemned in a matter affecting his honour ; 
or whoever by malice, or even by negligence, injures the Association 
morally. 

Art. 14. Any member shall be expdled ipso facto who has deceived 
by fraudulent act, or declaration known to be false. 

Art. 15. From the day of their resignation or expulsion members 
shall lose all rights in the property and advantages of the syndicate. 

IV. Affiliation. 

Art. 16. The syndicate shall adhere to the rules of the General As¬ 
sociation of Livestock Improvement Syndicates of Doubs, 73. Grande 
Rue, Besan9on. 

It shall scrupulously observe the rules established by it for the valu¬ 
ation and marks of the animals, as well as for their entry in the herd- 
books, and shall submit to the inspection and examination that associa¬ 
tion shall judge suitable to exercise to ensure the absolute accuracy of 
these entries. 

Art. 17. Animals coming from co-associated syndicates shall be en¬ 
tered in the herdbooks on exhibition of the cettificates granted by the 
syndicates from which they come, countersigned by the president of 
the Association. 


V. Resources. 

Art. 18. The resources of the society shall be derived from: 

1st. A charge of ... . francs for registration of cows, and 

delivery of separate cow books; 

?nd. A charge of, . . . francs for detailed registration in the 
herd books ; 
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3nd. A charge of ... . francs for the delivery of livestock 

certificates; 

4th. Service fees, fixed at . . , francs for registered cows^ and 

at . . . francs for cows not registered; 

5th. Contributions of honorary members fixed at . . francs and 

volimtary subscriptions of larger amount from benefactors or donators. 


VI. Final Provisions, 


Art. 19. No amendment of the present rules can be made, except 
at the General Meeting by a majority of votes of the members present. 

Art. 20. Dissolution can only be pronounced by a two thirds ma¬ 
jority in the General Meeting, representing at least the half plus one 
of the active members. 

Art. 21. The funds in hand at moment of dissolution shall be paid 
over to the cashier of the General Association, or, in default of this^ to 
that of the agricultural comice of the district, for the foundation of 
special prizes. 


General Association of Livestock Improvement Syndicates of Doubs. 

Art I. GdM<5^2My prolusions of the law of March 2i$t, 1884 

there shall be fbtmed a ^federative Union among the livestock syndic¬ 
ates of Doubs adhering nr that shall adhetn to* the present rules. 

Art. 2. This Union shsiill take the name of the General Association 
of Livestock Syndicati^s of Doubs. 

Its headquarters shall be fixed at 73, Grand Rue, Besan^on. 

Its dutafion shall not be limited. 

Art. 3. The ob^edt of the Association shall fee to ensure and maintain 
the purity and unffoitnity of the race of cattle the imjnovement of 
Which is undfertalken %" the federated livestock improvement syndicates; 

To itfiife the ^orts of these syndicates; 

To bring uniformity into their method of work; 

To ^Ound a service for information and sale; 

And fey its supervision and inspection to give the ^tries in the 
herdbooks the requisite guarantee of accuracy and authenticity. 

Att. 4. All ’liye^oek improvement syndicates subscribing the present 
rules may be memfeeUs of the A^oCiatlon. 

■ Art. S. The'''A^sOdiationnhUll"''be managed ' 'fey ,the\’Genera!" Annual 
'Meeting'and by\ a' Managementk' ' 
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Art. '6. The 'General Meeting is composed of tlie^ delegates of tlie 
federated syndicates, in the proportion of one per syndicate, and by the 
members of the "Commission. 

The Btireati of the latter shall also discharge the functions of Bu¬ 
reau for the General Meeting, 

Art. 7. The Bureau shall consist of a president, three vice-pre¬ 
sidents, a general secretary, a treasurer and two assessors. 

The members shall be elected for two years and may be re-elected. 

Art. 8. The Commission shall be entrusted with the management of 
the association on the following bases, decided on in the General Meeting ; 

To despatch current business ; 

To provide the information asked for by syndicates and outsiders 
for purposes advantageous for the Association; 

To supervise and inspect the keeping of the register!^, as well as the 
delivery of livestock-certificates. 

Art. 9, Amendments to the present rules can only be made in the 
General Meeting, by a tw'o thirds majority of votes. 

Art. 10. In case of dissolution, all articles placed at the disposal of 
the livestock syndicates by the Association, registers, implements, etc., 
shall be returned to the latter. 

Art. II. The object of the Association shall be the improvement of 
the Montbeliard race of cattle by means of judicious selection. 

Art. 12. Herdbooks shall be kept by each syndicate according to the 
forms laid down by the Association. 

These books shall give, together with the pedigree of the animals 
entered, their qiialities from the economic point of view, that is to say, 
from that of their form and milk productiveness. 

Art, 13. The animals proposed for registration shall only be entered 
after a rigorous examination, in relation to the purity of breed, their 
form and milk productiveness. 

This examination shall be carried out by three experts, of whom 
two at least shall belong to neighbouring syndicates. 

Art. 14. Each animal shall be assigned marks according to a table 
of points, and a general mark thus obtained .shall appear in the herd- 
books under the title of Mark of the Association. The details may also 
be shown in the separate books for the cows. 

Art. 15. In order to be registered, a bull must obtain a total of at 
least 66 points, and at least half marks, 5 out of 10, for each character 
in detail. 

The cows must obtain a total of at least 50 points, and for each 
character in detail more than three marks out of 10, 

Art. 16. The offspring of parents entered in the hetdbook may, by 
right of their birth, be also registered there when they are to be used for 
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breeding purposes, whatever the marks assigned to them by the ex™ 
parts. 

Art. 17. To facilitate the sale of animals born of parents registered 
in the herdbooks, certificates shall be made out for them, establishing 
their identity, showing their principal measurements and the general 
marks {Marks of the Association) of their parents and grandparents. These 
certificates shall be always inspected by the president and the general 
secretary of the Association, who shall arrange for their verification. 

Art. 18. The herdbooks as well as the certificate books shall be and 
shall remain the property of the Association ; they shall only be en¬ 
trusted to the syndicates by way of loans. The Commission shall always 
have the right to have them inspected and examined by its members or 
by any other persons appointed for the purpose. 

Art. 19. When frauds are detected in the keeping of these registers 
and certificates, the entries in the register or the making out of Certific¬ 
ates. the Commission shall resume possession of the books of the syn¬ 
dicates at fault, and the next General Meeting shall declare their defin¬ 
ite expulsion, without prejudice to any action for damages that may 
be entered. 

Art. 20. The working expenses shall be covered by a contribution 
from each syndicate to be fixed every year at the General Meeting. 
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ITALY. 


I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Legally Constituted Co-operative Societies 
on December 31st, 1910. 


Sources : 

Annali del Credito e della Prcvidenza, anno 1911. n®, 91: Society cooperative legalinente 
costituite nel Regno al 31 dicembre 1910 escluse quelle che lianno per scopo princi- 
pale I’esercizio del credito. Ministero di Agricoltura, Induslria e Coixiniercio. Direzione 
Generale del Credito e della Cooperazione e dclle Assicurazioui Sodali, Roma, Ti- 
pografia Nazionale di G. Bertero e C., 1911. {Annals of Credit and Thrift, Year 19ii. 
No. 91 .* Legally Constituted Co-operative Societies in the Kingdom on the z'^st. De¬ 
cember, 1910, exclusive of those that have the exercise of credit for their principal object. 
Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. General Management of Credit and 
Co*operation and Social Insurance. Rome, National Press, G. Bertero and Co., 1911). 

In previous articles we have dealt with the statistics of the People's 
Banks (i) and of the Co-operative Societies for production and labour, (2) 
recently published by the General Management of Credit and Thrift at 
the Department of Agriculture. We have also given a list of the rural 
banks existing at the end of 1911, compiled by the National Federation (3). 
To complete our account of co-operation in Italy^ it now only remains 
for us to deal with certain statistics, recently collected by the above Gen- 

li) See Bulletin of Social and Economic Intelligence, No. 10, 31st. October, 1911, p. S9- 
(z) See tlie same Bulletin, No. 3, March, 1912, p. 87. 

(3) Seethe same Bulletin, No. 3, March, 1912, p. 91. 
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eral Management, upon the other legally constituted societies existing 
on the 31st. December, 1910 (i). 

The last ohcial publication on this subject appeared in 1908, being 
a list showing the situation of the co-o]Derative societies on the 31st. Decem¬ 
ber, 1906 ; the statistical data supplied in it related to the number of the 
societies and the amount of paid up capital. In order to have a more exact 
idea of the composition of the various forms of co-operative societies, the 
more recent investigations have been directed towards ascertaining also 
the number of members and the amount of the reserve funds. Thus we 
have the necessary data for a sketch of the co-operative movement both 
in relation to its extension and its importance. In the case of the dis¬ 
tributive co-operative societies, which form one of the most important of 
the groups, to these data has also been added the amount of the sales 
made in the year. 

In the statistics we are considering, the societies are divided into 
nine classes, according to their functions and characters, that is : co¬ 
operative distributive societies, insurance, agricultnrar and winemaking 
societies, co-operative societies of food industries, of fishermen, of indus¬ 
trial production, housebuilding, labour and miscellaneous societies. The 
largest classes (agricultural co-operative societies of industrial production 
and labour) are in their turn subdivided into sub-classes. So much pre¬ 
mised, let us show the results of the investigations. 


§ I. General Development of the Societies from x<)o6 to igio 
and their Geofiraphical Distribution. 


Comparing the total number of co-operative societies at the end of 
igo6, the date of the penultimate statistical returns, with that at the end 
of 1910, the really remarkable progress made by these institutions in 
the five years is apparent. And, in fact, while on the 31st. December, 
1906, there were altogether 4,168 legally constituted societies, of which 
3,498 had a paid up capital of over 55 millions, on the 31st. December, 1910, 
their number had risen to 5,065, 4,223 of which had 1,165,703 members, 
a paid up capital of almost 152 millions and a reserve fund of about 20 
millions. 


(i) The co-operative credit societies are not included, as they are considered as a 
group of independent character, functions and tendencies. The People’s Banks, their 
most important branch, formed the subject of the abovementioned recent statistics ; Uie 
last official statistics of the rural banks are for 1905, 
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Considering the individual societies, independently oft iieir classific¬ 
ation, we find ill 1910 the following geographical distribution of the so¬ 
cieties. 


Regions 

Number 

Number 


, 

of Societies 

of 'Members 

CapItftI (1) 

Piedmont. 

• • (2) 451 

107,170 

6,622,658 

higuria.. 

. . 190 

37.638, 

38,044.051 

lyombardy.. . 

907 

213,096 

43,066,920 

Venetia. 

• - 383 

68,860 

8,318,970 

Emilia . 

• ■ 874 

122,695 

9,042,915 

Tuscany. 

. . 403 

57,602 

4,962,430 

Marches. 

. . 166 

34.392 

1,595,015 

Umbria. 

» • 55 

8,645 

347.137 

Eatium. 

152 

48,801 

6,447,304 

Abruzzi and Molise * , . . 

48 . 

10,800 

475,651 

Campania. 

• • 141 . 

22,153 

1,813,211 

Apulia .......... 

.. 151 

28,756 

- 1,984,246 

Basilicata. 

18 

1.949 

115,323 

Calabria ... 

56 

14,018 

668,491 

Sicily. 

• ■ 196 

34.304 

1.597,029 

Sardinia. 

.. 30 

6,592 

240,909 

Colony of Eritrea (4) . . . . 

.. I 

58 

7,990 

Kingdom .... 

• • (3) 4.223 

1,165,702 

171,732,745 


It is unnecessary to point out how in passing from North to South we 
find an increasing scarcity in the number of the societies and in that of the 
members, with a corresponding decrease in capital. 


(1) Paid up Contributions and Reserve Fund. 

(2) Not including the Italian Co-operative Mutuai Pension Bank in Turin, witb 3 4:8,173 
members, and frs. 46,382,495 (46,282,495 frs. paid up'Capital and lOojOoo fis. reselrye ftmd;^, 

(3) Including the figui'es for the above Society. : 1 

(4) Eritrean Agricultural Co-operative Consortium in Asmatn.'' r/;,'. I;'''.;,,;/ 
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§ 2 . The Vs-rioiis Classes of Bocieties* 


To give an idea of the increase in the various branches of co-operation, 
we furnish the fundamental data in each case. In the returns this in¬ 
crease is considered from the point of view of demography and of finance. 


(a) Agrimltural and Wine-making Societies. 

These form one of the most important groups. Their total number 
had risen from 837, at the end of 1906, to 926, on the 31st. December, 
1910. Of these 827 had 161,115 members, with a paid up capital of almost 
12 millions (5 more than in 1906) and a reserve fund of about 4 millions. 

They are divided into 4 sub-classes. 

The first, for agricultural industries and special forms of cultivation, 
includes 660 societies, of which 588 had, at the end of 1910, 128,788 
members (376 per 100,000 inhabitants), or 219 per society ; with, in 
addition, a paid up capital of 7^ millions and a reserve fund of almost 
3 millions, that is, on an average, a total capital of 17,405 frs. per 
society and 79 frs. per member. The second sub-class, viticultural and 
wine-making, includes 116 co-operative societies, of which 97 had 19,942 
members (37 per 100,000 inhabitants), that is 206 per society, with a total 
of 1% million paid up capital and 300,000 frs. reserve fund, or, on an 
average, a capital of 19,000 francs per society and 94 per member. 
The third sub-class, sericiculture and bee-keeping, only includes 12 
societies, ii of which had, on the 31st. December, 1910, 2,340 members 
(on an average 213 per society), with a total capital (paid up capital and 
reserve furid) of a million and a half, corresponding to an average of 
137,000 francs per society and 646 frs. per member. The last sub-class, 
dairies and cheese factories, includes 138 societies, of which 131, for 
which we have detailed information, had altogether, 10,045 members 
(29 per 100,000 inhabitants), that is to say, an average of 77 per society; 
they had altogether i ^ million frs. of paid up capital and over million 
of reserve fund, or about 16,000 francs, total capital per society, and 207 
frs. per member. 

The Provinces with the largest number of co-operative societies for 
agricultural industries and special forms of cultivation are Emilia (154), 
Sicily (iQo), Lombardy (91); those with the largest number of wine¬ 
making societies are Piedmont (43), and Apulia (15); those with the 
largest number of dairies and cheese factories, Emilia (47), Venetia (43) 
and Lombardy (32). 
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(b) Co-operative Insurance Societies. 

Previous returns showed 126 legally constituted co-operative insurance 
societies, for only 36 of which was the paid up capital given, aniounting to 
4,046,312 frs. Those more recent show them as 125 (i) and give partic¬ 
ulars for loi ; oil the 31st. December, 1910 there were atogether 396,260 
policy holders in these societies (1,156 per 100,000 inhabitants), or 3,923 
per society; they had a paid up capital of 56,722,749 frs., a reserve fund 
of 2,863,843 frs. and, therefore, an average of 589,966 frs. per society and 
150 frs, per member. The largest number of these societies is found in 
Piedmont (74) and the next largest in Lombardy (16). 

(c) Co-operative Distributive Societies for Food Industries. 

Among the co-operative societies under consideration, it is the dis¬ 
tributive societies that are most numerous ; on the 31st. December, 1910 
there were 1,764 as against 1,449 'the end of 1906 (2). 

The increase was then 315 in the course of four years. Of these 1,623 
had 346,474 members, 213 per society ; on an average they had a paid up 
capital of over 17 million francs (in 1906, about 10 million and a reserve 
fund of over 5% million) ; altogether, therefore, a total capital of almost 
23 million, with an average of 14,000 francs per society. 

We find the largest number of co-operative distributive societies in 
North and Central Italy. Lombardy comes first with 484 societies, 464 
of which have 113,759 members and a total capital of almost 13 millions; 
next come Emilia with 267 societies, 230 of them with 36,773 members 
and 1,342,000 frs. capital; and Tuscany with 257 societies, 227 with 
39,204 members and more than 2 millions in paid up capital and reserve 
fund., There were, besides, 188 co-operative societies in Piedmont, 143 
in Venetia, and 113 in the Marches. In no other region did the number 
amount to 100, as in Liguria there were only 68, in Sicily 53, in Umbria 
38, etc. 

There is a society per every 21,102 inhabitants and 1,011 members 
per 100,000 inhabitants. 

It is well to.give the amount of sales of the distributive societies 
in 1910. They are shown in the following table: 


(1) Including the Turin Italian Co-operative Mutual Pension Bank, with $4$,173 
members, 46,382,495 frs. paid up capital, and 100,000 reserve fund. 

(2) < 7 u the 31st December, 1887, Uiere were 102 wifh paid up capital of 873,679 frs. 
on the 31st December, 1897, 445 with a capital of frs. 4,207,662; on the 31st bedem- 
ber, 1898, 508 with 4,788,874 frs and on the 31st Pecember, 1902, 762 with 5$1315 frs, 
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Amount of Sales of the Co-operative Distributive Societies in 1910. 

Atxioiint 


Regions 

Niimber 
of Societies 
Selling 

in £i“ancs 
of Sales for llie 
Year 1910 

Piedmont . ... 

170 

8,598,464 

I/iguria .. 

52 

6.531,922 

lyombardy.. . 

446 

38,835,191 

Venetia 

134 

8,169.637 

Emilia . 

203 

9,745.919 

Tuscany . 

219 

14,175,732 

Marches .. 

99 

3,805,016 

Umbria • . . .. 

34 

2,592,007 

Datium. 

7 

7,800,756 

Abrnzzi and Molise 

27 

706,011 

Campania . . . . •. 

28 

974,169 

Apulia .. 

27 

1,506,007 

Basilicata .. 

2 

15,564 

Calabria .. 

27 

448,926 

Sicily ... 

33 

607,928 

Sardinia 

6 

1,185,645 

Kingdom . 

. 1,516 

105,698,984 


Grouping the societies according to the amount of their sales, we find 
in 1910 there were 1,035 societies selling to the amount of 50,000 francs, 
307 to between 50,000 and 100,000 francs, 135 to between xoo,ooo and 
250,000 francs, 21 to between 250,000 and 500,000 francs, 7 to between 
half a million and a million ; 9 over a million, 250 sold for an amount 
unknown or unstated. In conclusion, small societies predominate, 

.The co-operative societies for food industries are divided into two 
groups ; the first, of bakers, millers and confectioners, formed 53 societies 
on the 31st. December, 1910, 47 of them having 11,547 members (245 per 
society), with a total capital of 1,728,076 francs ; the second, of butchers 
and various kiiads of food industries, consisted at the same date of ^4 so*' 
cieties, 21 of which had together 4;5ii members (215 each, on aii average) 
and more than % millipn capital. On the 31st, December^ tQQd, the 
.two groups included 78 societies, 37 of which ^d a paifd pp capital of 
.ti;2ii,770'francs. _ .. 
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(d) Co-operative Societies for Industrial Production, 

ld"oin 479 in 1906, of which 282 had together a capital of about 
lomillion, they n)seto5f)4attheeiul of 1910; of these 398 had 70,719 mem¬ 
bers, and a paid ti]) capital of 15 J 4 million and a reserve fund of 3 million. 
TIic greater number we find in hombardy and in Emilia. 

Ill this group of societies the following industries are represented: 

1. Tailoring, textile and similar industries, {48 societies, in 1906, 25) ; 

2. Wood and leather work (84 societies, in 1906, 77) ; 3. Machine- 
iiiakiiig and metalwork (95 societies, in 1906, 79); 4. Chemical and pharm¬ 
aceutical industries, (46 societies, in 1906, 31); 5. Decorative arts and 
ornamental work, (67 societies, in 1906, 56); 6. Electric works, {60 societies, 
in 1906, 50) 7. Printing and kindred industries (91 societies, in 1906, 
76) ; 8. Sanitary work (32 societies, in 1906, 24); 9. Industries in connection 
with building material, earthenware and glass work (31 societies, in 
igo6, 28); 10. Various industries, (10 societies, in 1.906, 6). 

The average capital per society is large only in the case of the societ¬ 
ies of the group engaged in chemical and pharmaceutical work (192,571 frs.) 
and in that concerned with building construction, earthenware aud glass- 
work (149,644 francs); in the other groups the average capital per society 
ranges between 10,550 francs (various industries) and 35,486 francs 
(electric works), 

(e) Building Societies. 

The increase of these in the four years has been extraordinary ; and 
indeed from 150, of which 112 had in 1906 a capital little above 18 mil¬ 
lion francs, they had increased by the end of 1910 to 379, with a capital 
of 40 y2 million francs (for 315 societies) and about 50,000 members. 
Their reserve fund amounted to over 2^4 millions, pet society, averaging 
136,855 francs, an average far surpassed in Liguria, where it reaches 
737,187 francs. 

We find the largest numbers of building co-operative societies in 
Lombardy (79), in Tuscany (75), in Emilia (61), in Liguria (48), in Latium 
(48), in Veuetia (27), in Piedmont (14). The total number of members 
is highest in the soc;eties of Liguria and Lombardy (over 13,000), The 
largest capital is also found in the societies of Liguria (33 milliouis) a<ixd 
Lombardy (about 4% millions). i, t 

{i} Labour Co-operative SocieUes. i 

These societies foxni another important group. Their ntimber has 
increased from 882, in 1906, to 1,017 in 1910, and their capital, from 
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1,580,676 francs per 530 societies to 2,840,954 francs per 754 ; these latter 
have 94,738 members and have a reserve fund of 1% million. 

llie labour societies of which there are the most are those of the masons, 
stonecutters and workers in cement (448) and of the farm labourers, 
navvies and quarrynien (336) ; next come the dock labourers and porters 
(120), draymen and carters (82) and mixed societies (31), 

As regards the number of members, there are 55,387 in 263 out of the 
336 vsocieties of farm labourers, navvies and quarrynien ; 27,507 in 337 
out of the 448 societies of masons, etc.; 5,427, in 69 out of the 120 societies^”* 
of docklabonrers and porters ; 3,621, in 20 societies out of the 31 mixed 
societies ; and 2,796 in 65 out of 82 societies of draymen and carters. 

As regards capital, the farm labourers' societies have over 2 million 
francs, with an average of 7,868 francs per society; the masons' have al¬ 
most I million, with an average of 4,203 per society; the societies of dock 
labourers and porters, 391,982 francs with an average of 5,681 francs per 
society ; those of the draymen and carters 260,052 with an average of 4,001 
francs per society; and the mixed societies, 195,808 francs with an average 
of 9,790 francs per society. 

Geographically, the largest numbers of societies of masons, etc. arc 
found in Emilia (172), Latium (50), Lombardy (42), Tuscany (35), Apulia 
(35), Sicily (30), Venetia (23) and Piedmont (14). 

The societies of farm labourers, navvies and qnarrymen are found 
chiefly in Emilia (142), Venetia (68), Tuscany {38), Lombardy (21),Sicily (14), 
Latium (13) and Apulia (12). The largest numbers of members are 
found in Emilia (30,692) and Venetia (15,361). 

The societies of draymen and carters are almost all to be found in 
Emilia (66), while those of the docklabonrers and porters a^'e found especially 
in Liguria (41), Emilia (21) and Venetia (15). 


(g) Fishermen s and Miscellaneous Co-operative Societies, 

The fishermen’s societies are the least numerous, which is remarkable, 
when the importance of fish in Italy is considered. The 1906 returns 
showed 20, 4 of them having together a paid up capital of 25,159 francs. 
The newstatistics show 31,25 with a total of 2,871 members and a total 
capital of 76,000 francs and 35,000 francs reserve fund. 

On the 31st. December, 1910, there were, in addition, other 172 mis¬ 
cellaneous societies, that could not be classified in any of the above groups. 
112 of these had 28,000 members and a total capital of 5% million, or, 
©n an average, 49,000 francs per society. 
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From tlie above data as to the Italian co-operative movement during 
the last four years and from those we have given in preceding articles, 
it will be seen what continual progress it is making, especially in certain reg¬ 
ions, But as is justly observed by the Genera!Manager of Credit and Thrift 
at the Agricultural Department, Doctor Vincenzo Magaldi, under whose 
direction the inquiry was carried out, the results obtained might have been 
much more valuable if they could have been compared with those for the 
non-co-operative commercial societies, which it has not been possible to 
obtain. The Director General, in the preface to the statistical returns, 
also urges the Minister to extend the enquiry to all institutions connected 
with the national economic movement, the institutions of credit, and 
especially the societies limited by shares, and asks that the indispensable 
administrative and financial provision be made, for the increase of offices 
in the Department for the complicated and increasing work in connection 
with co-operation, in accordance with the new currents of co-operative life. 
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FRANCE. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Work of the Hail Insurance Companies and Mutual Hail Insurance 
Societies in the Last Twenty Years. 


Sources: 

Tlie Argots of March 24:jli., 1913. 

Martin (Germain) and Martenot (Paul) : I^a Cote d’Or. (I vol. Syo. Paris, Artlnir 
Rousseau, 1909}. 


Tlie Argus has recently published some synthetical tables showing the 
progressive development of hail insurance in France from 1888 to 1911. 

The first table shows the progress made by the Companies limited by 
shares, which are three in number : the xiheille (Bee), founded in 1856, the 
Con fiance (Confidence), founded in 1879 and the Continentale, founded 
in 1899. 
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I. Progress of the Comfanies Limited hy Shares. 


Years 

Number 

of 

Persons 

Insured 

Value 

Insured 

Premiums 

(X) 

Disasters 

Profits 

or 

Dosses 

Reserve 

Fund 
a t E11 d 
of Year 

iS88 . . 

64,476 

202,786,385 

3,098,237 

1,729,100 

+ 561,963 

526,484 

1889 . . 

65.275 

225,592,309 

3,575435 

1,725473 

+ 850,464 

1,041,295 

1890 . . 

61,662 

213,920,827 

3,488,220 

1,450,048 

+1,132,215 

1,576.805 

1891 . . 

54.829 

173,041,717 

2,973431 

1,507,688 

+ 811,597 

1,604.157 

1892 . . 

55420 

187.823,380 

3.324,449 

1,646,159 

+ 763,016 

2,008,066 

1893 • • 

52.653 

171,880,798 

3,072,194 

1,389,383 

+ 808,369 

2,238,060 

1894 ■ • 

51.604 

189,107,955 

3.166,991 

787,168 

+1,525,012 

2,888,964 

1895 • 


179.548,597 

2,952,121 

3,213,538 

— 892,246 

2,291,916 

1896 . . 

52,234 

183,714,832 

3,116,718 

1,403,041 

4- 888,407 

2.777,972 

1897 . . 

54^013 

208,786,127 

3.430.683 

3,859,995 

— x ,054437 

2,075,950 

1898 . . 

76,106 

314,158,088 

5.063,635 

1,210,274 

4“ 2,681,018 

3,044.181 

1899 . , 

76,546 

294,022,148 

4,849,647 

3,291,875 

4- 529.531 

3,172,019 

1900 * * 

77.565 

285,187,565 

4,831,248 

2,997,808 

4- 737,288 

3,368,566 

1901 . . 

82,297 

302,234,026 

5,026,036 

2,903,720 

4~ 1,034,496 

3,631,577 

1902 , . 

85,13s 

324,717391 

5.184,777 

3.593,077 

+ 462,673 

3,722,196 

1903 • . 

90,932 

346,536,159 

5,800,925 

1.927,937 

4- 2,521,836 

4,471,867 

1904 . . 

91,084 

347,730,258 

5.689.542 

2,405,102 

4- 2,117,845 

5,532,200 

1905 . . 

76.984 

306,890,657 

00 

H 

3,386.665 

4 - 470,569 

5,950.956 

1906 . . 

90,105 

362,982,071 

5.458,924 

1,527443 

+ 2,431,857 

5,227,200 

1907 ■ » 

90,069 

361,671,202 

5,415.627 

2,216,429 

4-1,942,508 

5,361.990 

1908 . . 

88,768 

356,539,198 

5,312,060 

4»937434 

— 360,555 

5,092,680 

1909 . . 

90,328 

377,270,606 

5,320,490 

2,610,574 

4 - 1,502,924 

6,032,407 

19T0 . , 

100,150 

416,690,264 

6,049,265 

3,353,264 

4 - 1,125,396 

2,705,422 

1911 . . 

103,073 

420,149,245 

6,234,816 

2,135,093 

4- 1,367,169 

3.465,407 

(j) In principle there are no hail tariffs, but rather we have the application of certain tariff sys- 

terns to cantons or communes, each with special rates corresponding with the situation, exposure 
and frequency of storms. 
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A second table shows the progress of the Mutiial Societies, 15 in 
her; Cerh (founded 1823), Societi de Toulouse [i%2b), Mutmelh is Seine- 
et-Marne (1829), Aisne, (1831), Etoile (Star) (1834), Beauceronne-Vexinoise 
(1849), Mutuelle de Seine-et Oise (1854), Garantie agricole (1854), Ruche 
(Hive) (iS^y), Regionale du Nord (1869), GrHe (Hail), (1876), Mutuelle 
Genet ale (1886), Ferme (Farm) (1886), Syndicai General Agricole (1894) 
and Rut ale (1895). 

It must be observed that, in addition to these societies, there are also 
numerous associations at work, forming rather, to tell the truth, mutual 
aid societies, than real insurance societies. Such is the Association Mu¬ 
tuelle de Secours contre la Grele (Mutual Aid Association against Hail) 
at Aignay-le-Duc (Cote-d'Or) described by MM. Germain Martin and Paul 
Martenot. The region being little subject to violent hailstorms, the risks 
can be distributed over a period of several years. As a reserve fund is 
formed by means of assessment, the members may be compensated, if 
not for the whole, at least for a large part, of their losses. 

The member signs a deed of membership, he gives the amount of his 
grain crop in kind and in money, with an estimate of the average yield. 
This declaraton is renewed every year before the 15th of May; it forms 
the basis for the assessment. The rate is fixed at 50 % of the estimated 
crop of wheat or rye ; at 60 % of that of barley or oats. New members 
pay, besides this, an entrance fee of 30 % of the assessment. 

These payments, with the interest on them, together with subventions, 
donations and bequests, form the capital out of which claims are paid. 

The losses are estimated by the Committee, and, to prevent fraud, are 
verified at the harvest time. Claims are paid up to the amount of two 
thirds of the capital, proportionately to the last amount assessed and paid, 
after deduction of the entrance fee. The remaining third forms a reserve 
for the constitution of a new benefit fund. 

Keeping these groups in mind, we must take the figures given by the 
AfguSj and showing the progress of the Mutual Societies, as the minimum 
amounts. 
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II. Progress of the Mutual Societies, 


Year 

Number ' 

of 

Persons 

Insured 

Value 

Insured 

Contrib¬ 

utions 

Disasters 

Surplus 

or 

Deficit 

Reserve 

Fuutl 

at 

l^utl of 
the Year 

1888. . . 

61,525 

335^301425 

4,015,690 

4,997,478 

— 1,406,977 

579,059 

1889. . . 

56,810 

326,662,604 

3,901,061 

2,347,210 

4- 1,000,592 

1,151,144 

1890 , . 

69.551 

388,910,305 

4,556.550 

4.205,336 

+ 1,198,616 

2,055,053 

1891. . . 

74,612 

359,741,251 

4*142,930 

3,409,336 

+ 272,320 

2,510,254 

1892. . . 

79,396 

379,605,224 

4,401,809 

3,382.000 

+ 527,497 

3,749,776 

1893. . . 

80,107 

371.095,801 

4,285,531 

3,631,500 

+ 190,537 

2,662,174 

1894. . . 

81,677 

402,741,940, 

4,782.078 

2,771,285 

+ 1,332,759 

3,969.581 

1895. . . 

67,480 

329,641.845 

4,845,196 

6,002,821 

— 1,722,489 

1,658,351 

l8g6. . . 

62,630 

308,845.510 

4,452,209 

2,989,996 

+ 403*564 

r.996,134 

1897.. . 

61,427 

305,567,293 

3,980,847 

3,764,826 

— 568,227 

1,418.384 

1898. . • 

74,995 

404,605,855 

4,100,054 

1,553*640 

-t-1.560,353 

3,571,265 

1899. . . 

69,704 

345,040,878 

oa 

00 

00 

00 

3,206,275 

+ 46,778 

3,543,310 

1900, . . 

73,452 

349,773,343 

4,066,695 

3,717,100 

- 314,139 

3,362,997 

1901. . . 

74.078 

354.493,544 

4,349,245 

3,263,496 

H~ 482,384 

3,761,668 

1902. . . 

76,090 

380,920,788 

3,862,665 

2,526,807 

+ 782,573 

4,607,851 

1903. . , 

77,381 

394,075.559 

4,137,886 

2,246,610 

1,444,086 

5,866,522 

1904* • . 

78,296 

401,711,691 

4,241,387 

i 2,795,194 

-h 704.352 

6,681,788 

1905. . , 

78,415 

416,892,640 

4,470,085 

3*594*952 

+ 406,917 

7,157,166 

1906. . . 

81,644 

443,485,822 

,495.4734 

1,841,808 

+ 2,034,029 

8 , 955,-340 

1907. . . 

82,330 

463,188,922 

4,334,418 

1,618,258 

+ 1,871,807 

11,929,092 

1908. . . 

88,183 

487,701,141 

5.785,933 

9,078,653 

— 3,776,956 

8,377,724 

1909. . * 

88,309 

502,849,333 

5,112,505 

2,169,850 

+ 2,372,516 

10,077,285 

1910. . . 

95,666 

532,196,268 

5,730,649 

4,249,109 

+ 701,864 

10,725-^35 

1911. , . 

100.807 

545,446,354 

5,839,606 

4,684,804 

+ 563,606 

xi,i 7 X ,534 
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Uniting in one table the results furnished by the Companies limited 
by shares and the Mutual Societies, we obtain the following totals: 


Years 

Persons 

Insured 

Value 

Insured 

Premiums 

and 

Contrib¬ 

utions 

Disasters 

Profit 

or 

lyOSS 

Reserve 
Fund 
at pnd 
of the Year 

1888. . . 

126,001 

538,087,810 

7.113.927 

6,726,578 

— 845,014 

1.105,543 

1889. . . 

122,085 

552,234,913 

7.476,196 

4,072.483 

- 4 - 1,851,056 

2.192.439 

1890. . . 

131,213 

602,834,132 

8,044,770 

5.655.384 

+ 2,330,831 

3,631,858 

1891. . . 

129,441 

532,782,968 

7,116,061 

4,917,024 

+1.083,917 

4,114,411 

1892. . . 

134,816 

567,428,604 

7,726,258 

5,028,168 

+1.290,513 

4,757.842 ; 

1893. • • 

132,760 

542,976,689 

7.357.725 

5,020,883 

+ 998,906 

4,900,234 

1894. ■ ■ 

133.281 

591,849,895 

7,949,069 

3,558,453 

+ 2,847.771 

6,858,545 

1895. • ■ 

117,171 

509,190,442 

7.797.317 

9,266,359 

- 2,614,735 

3,950,267 

1896. . . 

114,864 

492,560,342 

7,568,987 

4,393,037 

+1,291,971 

4,774,106 

1897. . . 

115.440 

514.353.420 

7.411.530 

7,624,821 

— 1,622,564 

3.494.334 

1898, . . 

151,101 

718,763,943 

9,163,689 

2.763,914 

+ 4.241.371 

6,615,446 

1899. . . 

146,250 

639,063,026 

8,737.095 

6,498,150 

+ 576,309 

6,715,329 

1900. . . 

151,017 

634,960,908 

8,897.943 

6,714,908 

+ 423,149 

6,731.563 

1901. . . 

15b ,375 

656,727.570 

9,375,281 

6,167,216 

+ 1,516,880 

7,393.245 

1903. . . 

161,228 

705,638,179 

9,047,442 

6,119,884 

+1,245,246 

8,330.047 

1903. . . 

168,3 

740,611,718 

9,938,811 

4.174.547 

+ 3.751,789 

10,338.389 

190^. . . 

169,380 

749 , 441,949 

9,930.929 

5,200,296 

4* 2,822,197 

12,213,988 

1905, . . 

^ 55^399 j 

723.783.297 

9,085,871 

6,981,617 

+ 877,486 

13,108,122 

1906. . . 

171.749 ' 

806,467,893 

9,954.397 

3,369.051 

4" 4.465.886 

14,182,540 

1907, . - 

172,399 

824,860,424 

9,750.045 

3,834,687 

+ 3,814,315 

17,291,082 

1908. . . 

176,951 

844.440.339 

11,097,993 

14,015.787 

— 3.137.511 

17.950,000 

1909. , . 

178,637 

880,119,939 

10,432,995 

4,780,424 

+ 3,875.440 

16,109,692 

1910. . , 

195,816 

948,886,532 

11,779.914 

7.607,373 

1,827,260 

13.430,557 

j 1911. . . 

203,880 

965,595.599 

12,074,422 

7.819,897 

+ 1.930.805 

14,636.941 
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Finally, on the principle that a year can only be considered as good 
when the proportion of the disasters'to the preiniunis does not exceed 
from 6o to 65 %, we can easily form an idea of the good and bad ^’•ears from 
the following data : : 


Yeats 

Percentage 
of Disasters 

Yeats 

Percentage 
of' Disasters 

— 

to Premiums 

— 

to Premiums 

1888 . . , 

... 94 

1900 . . ; 

... 75 

1889 * . . 

• •' • 54 

1901 . . . 

... 66 

1890 . . . 

... 70 

1902 . . . 

... 67 

1891 . . . 

... 69 

1903 • • • 

... 42 

1892 . . . 

... 65 

1904 . . . 

... 52 

1893 . . . 

... 68 

1905 . . . 

... 77 

1894 . . . 

... 44 

1906 . . , 

• • • 34 

1895 . . . 

... 118 

1907 . . . 

... 39 

1896 . . . 

... 58 

1908 . . . 

. . . 126 

1897 . . . 

. . . 108 

1909 . . .• 

■ • . 45 

1898 . . . 

... 31 

1910 . . . 

... 64 

1899 . . 

... 74 

1911 . . . 

... 64 





























ITALY. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The New Law on the State Monopoly of Life Insurance. 

Introduction, . 

The Gazzetta Uflciale of April 32nd. published the uew law on life 
Insurance, the monopoly of which will be given to a State institution; 
although life insurance cannot be considered as a form of agricultural 
insurance, properly so called, yet it is evident that the law has its import¬ 
ance also for the rural populations. During the debate on the bill 
in the Chamber of Deputies, in June and July last year, the Hon. Signor 
Pecoraro insisted on this, declaring his approval of the law, because he 
was certain that it would extend the acquaintance of the rural classes with 
new forms of economy. The preceding Ministry had also indirectly re¬ 
cognised the importance of life insura>nce for the farmers, and considered 
the means of familiarising them with it. In the bill on the formation 
and preservation of homesteads, in fact, it was la id down that the credit 
institutions might open credits in favour of small land holders, on condi¬ 
tion of their taking out single premium life insurance policies, guaranteeing 
the payment of the annuities of the loans which become due after their 
death, (i) 

As the object aimed, at by the new law is the formation of a new source 
of revenue for the State by means of the monopoly of life insurance, and 
in especial to pay the profits derived from it into the ** Nation^ Xbrift 
Bank'*, with which both industrial and agricultural labourers may, be 
registered, when they are not liable to any annual State tax of mote ffian 
30 francs, we think the general lines of the new law should be given tore. 

(1) See this Bulletin, nmnber for Febmaty, 19ii, page 208. < , 
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§ I* Administrative Organisatioti of the National Insurance Institute^ 

The National Insurance Institute shall have civil personality and its 
own administration. , It is true that the insurance policies issued by the 
Institute shall be guaranteed by the State, but this is only, in case the In¬ 
stitute has not sufficient available funds to meet its engagements with the 
insured. 

While it forms an independent body, the Institute shall be subject 
to the supervision of the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Com¬ 
merce, which will exert it in conformity with the regulations. 

The National Institute shall have the monopoly of life insurance and 
transact every possible kind of this business ; the societies, companies 
and private persons, transacting this business in the Kingdom, cannot 
claim from the State or the National Institute, any guarantee, compensa¬ 
tion or indemnity, in consequence of the application of this law. 

The principal administrative authorities of the new Institute shall 
be (a) the Board of Management; (b) the Permanent Committee: {c)the 
General Director; (d) the Syndics; (e) the Technical Staff and Agents. 

{a) The Board of Management shall be composed of nine members, 
appointed by Royal Decree, on the proposal of the Minister of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce, after consultation with the Council of Ministers**^ 
The President and Vice-President of the Board shall also be appointed 
by the same Decree, 

The Board of Management shall consist of: 

(1) four State officers, two of them selected by the Minister of Ag¬ 
riculture, Industry and Commerce, and two by the Treasurer General; 

(2) four other members, not State officers, who have given proof 
of their technical and administrative capacity in institutions of issue, 
credit and thrift. 

{3) the General Director of the National Thrift Institute. 

The rules of the Institute shall lay down regulations for the duration 
of the functions of the members of the Board of Management and the date 
of their renewal. According to the declaration of the Minister before the 
Senate, in the rules shall also be mentioned the cases in which the State 
officers and other members who are not State officers, appointed to the 
Board of Management, may be re-elected and the limits to such re-election. 

It shall be the part of the Board of Management to propose the rules 
for the Institute and their eventual amen(iment; it shall specially decide 
as to 

(x) the foundation of offices and agencies; 

(2) the premium rates for every kind of insurance stipulated in the 
policies; 
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(3) requests for collective contracts of insurance from public admiiiis» 
trations ; 

(4) regtilations of internal management; 

(5) administration and investment of funds ; 

(6) tlie amounts to be assigned to the premium reserve and to the 
guarantee reserve fund; 

{7) the annual statements ; 

(8) the participation of the staff in the net profits and the mode 
of distribution of the same profits, amongst the administrative and tech- 
nical staff and the agents ; 

(9) everything exceeding the competence of the ordinary management 
and of special importance for the business. 

Decisions on the matters mentioned under (2) shall be approved by 
Royal Decree, after consultation with the Council of Ministers and those 
on the matters mentioned under (8) shall be subject to the approval of the 
Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 

(&) Art. 7 of the law lays it down that the Minister of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce shall, on the proposal of the Board of Management, 
appoint two councillors who, together with the President and the Direct 
tor General, shall form a Permanent Committee, The powers of the Com¬ 
mittee, as well as the rules for its working and the duration of the functions 
of its members, shall be laid down in the rules. 

(c) The General Director shall be appointed by Royal Decree, on the 
proposal of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, after 
consultation with the Council of Ministers. The General Director shall 
represent the Institute and enforce the decisions of the Board of Manage¬ 
ment, as well as direct the tenhnical and administrative work. The Gen¬ 
eral Director shall have right to be present at the meetings of the Board, 
and to speak but not to vote. , : 

{d) In conformity with the provisions of art. 184 of the Cqiuinerdal 
Code, the functions of syndics shall be discharged by a college cpusisting 
of : (i) a Councillor of the Court of Accounts, designated yearly by the 
President of that Court; (2) a reporter ” to the Council of State, designated 
yearly by the President of the Council; (3) an inspector of the establish¬ 
ments of issue and a functionary of the General Management of the 
Thrift Banks administered by the Deposit and Consignment Bank, ap¬ 
pointed every year by the Treasurer General. The syndics pre¬ 
sent an annual report, which the Minister of Agriculture, IndfiStty and 
Commerce shall communicate to Parliament at the same time hs that of 
the Board of Management of the Institute and the balance sheet. On the 
other hand, the detailed technical balance sheet, containing all the data 
“ for forming an estimate of the profits tealised by the Institute, in the 
ease of each contract and each form of insurance, according to the nature 
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of the thrift operations shall 'be communicated to Parliament every 
three years. 

(e) The admmistrative and technical employees of the Institute shall 
not be and cannot be assimilated to State functionaries, except as regards 
the provisions of the Penal Code for public officers and those of the law- 
on the condition of civil employees, in relation to non-observance of pro¬ 
fessional secrets. They shall be engaged by contract of a definite term, 
which liiay be cancelled or renewed as provided for in the rules. They 
shall have no right to any pension, but must at date of entry on their du¬ 
ties, insure themselves with the Institute in the degree and according to 
the rules laid down by the Institute. 

The agents shall be remunerated exclusively in proportion to the num¬ 
ber and amount of the transactions they conclnde. With a view to extend 
ideas of thrift in the small centres, the law gives the Institute power to 
employ postmasters, notaries, and municipal secretaries and employees 
as agents. 

Public functionaries, who, at the moment of fulfilling their duties 
in the National Institute, come to know of negotiations and relations exist¬ 
ing between the Institute itself and private persons, must maintain secrecy 
as to everything that comes to their knowledge. 

§ 2. Eiiianciai Orgstj^ization* 


The State Treasury shall open a current account for the National In¬ 
stitute to the arndunt of 5 million francs, to cover the cost of installation 
and mariagenlent in the first years of its work. Advances made in accord¬ 
ance ^th this Credit shall bear interest at the average rate of interest 
on Treasury bonds and must be repaid within a maximum period of ten 
years from the third working year of the Institute, in annual instalments 
of at least the tenth part of the amount advanced. 

The National Institute shall further enjoy the right of posting and 
telegraphing free, in conformity with the regulations. 

The rules shall lay down the technical basis for calculating the premitim 
reserve. 

The premium reserve and other available funds shall be invested as 
follows bj;^ the National Institute,to the exclusion of any' other investment: 

(i) in the purchase of Consolidated Public Debt Annuities of the 
Kingdom, of Italy; ' ^ 

' (2) in putchase of other securities issued or guaranteed by the Italian 

State ; '^ : , 

(3) in the purchase of lettfes de gage issued by the establishments au¬ 
thorized to exercise land credit in Italy ; - 
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(4) in advances guaranteed by such securities as are mentioned under 
numbers (i), (2) and (3) of the 'present article 

(5) ill purchase, by means of transfer and subrogation, of annuities due 
by the Italian State; 

(6) in loans on insurance policies of the Institute, within the limits 
of their purchase price ; 

(7) in acquisition of real estate situated within the Kingdom, on con¬ 
dition of its exemption from mortgage and all other encumbrance, and, 
in a degree not exceeding the tenth part of the reserve fund ; 

(8) in subventions to employees and workmen of the State, Pro¬ 
vinces, communes, public benevolent institutions, pawn banks, cham¬ 
bers of Commerce, and establishments of issue on the security of a part 
of the emoluments due to them. 

In answer to the questions put to him by the Senatorial Committee, 
the Minister declared that the investments permitted to the Institute 
were all safe and offered an almost permanent revenue. 

On the other hand, the Board of Management, taking into consid¬ 
eration the special object of the premium reserve and the progressive 
development of the business, shall proceed with prudence in distributing 
the available funds of the Institute among the various investments above 
mentioned and perhaps also in the same order as above.'' 

It is evident that two of these forms of investments will be of special 
importance for the farmers, investment in lettres de gage of the land credit 
institutions and loans on insurance policies. 

Art. 14 of the law lays down, that from the net annual profits shall 
n be deducted : (a) an amount of i per cent at least, which shall be placed 
to the ordinary reserve fund; (6) the amount assigned, in conformity 
with the rules, to the guarantee teserve fund and any other eventual 
reserve fund ; (c) the share assigned to the administrative and technical 
staff and the agents of the Institute, in a proportion of less than 5 %. 

The rest of the net profits shall be paid in one sum into the National 
Thrift Bank in behalf of sick and aged workmen. 

The profits of the National Institute shall be exempt from income tax. 


§ 3. Provisions with respeot to the existing I^ife Insurance Societies 
and Tontine Societies. 

I/ife Insurance contracts concluded before the coming ihtd bperation of 
this law shall continue to have full Validity; according to ihe^gChefial and spe¬ 
cial Conditions of the policies. Within ninety days from date of the cbmiiig 
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into force of tMs law, tiie societies, whether national or foreign, transacting 
life instirance business in Italy must present the list of their life insurance 
policies at the registration office of the locality in which they are established, 
together with the following details with regard to each policy: numerical 
order, date of issue, name, surname and domicile of the person for whose 
advantage the policy is issued, nature of the instirance contract, and 
amount insured. 

Neither tontine nor dividend societies, whether national or foreign 
shall be authorized. The Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, 
shall proceed, within the period of a month from the coming into force 
of this present law, to appoint a Royal Commissary for each national or 
foreign association, who shall examine the financial situation of the society 
and determine the rights of each member. 

Members have the right to withdraw from the associaton within the 
term of ,sixty days from the publication of the results of the examination 
of the financial position of the societies by the Royal Commissary. Mem¬ 
bers who have not expressed the desire to withdraw shall be considered 
as registered with the National Insurance Institute: under one of two forms 
of insurance : immediate or differed annuities, or in default of declaration, 
if they are workmen, they shall be considered as registered with the Na¬ 
tional Thrift Bank. v. 

The rural classes can only profit by the disappearance of the tontine 
societies, since it is especially in the small centres and in the villages that 
these societies have recruited their members, alluring them wi.th the promise 
of benefits, for which they offered, in reality, very little guarantee. 


« 


§ 4 . General and Temporary JProvisions. 


The national and foreign societies, transacting life insurance business 
at the moment of the promulgation of the law, shall, within a naontli, 
present their tables of mortality to the Minister of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce, indicating the rate of interest on which they have based the 
calculation of their premium reserve at the close of the last working year. 
In addition, the societies legally transacting life insurance business in the 
Kingdom on, the 31st. December,. 1911 may be authorized to continue 
their operations for a maximum period of ten years from the ninetieth 
day after the coming into force of the present law. 

Authorization shall be given by Royal Decree and be subject to the 
following conditions : ' 

. (1} the insurance societies shall transfer to the National Institttte 40 % 
of eyory risk they have assumed after the coming into force of the present 
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law. This transfer shall be accomj)anied' by the pa^rnieiit of a propor¬ 
tionate part of the premititn as entered on the instirance policy, less the 
amount of the purchase cost, which may never exceed 70 % of the preni”* 
ium for the first year. 

Ill subsequent years, from the fraction of the premium the priv¬ 
ate societies must pay to the National Institute shall be deducted 
the costs of collection, which shall not exceed 5 % of the annual premium. 

The National Institute shall retain the right to refuse to accept transfer 
of policies corresponding to risks, which, in the opinion of the Board of 
Management, have been assumed without sufficient caution. 

(2) the societies shall employ the half of the premiums collected 
in purchase of public debt or other State guaranteed securities ; 

(3) they shall deposit with the Department of Agriculture, In¬ 
dustry and Commerce the premium tarifis they each intend to fix for the 
various forms of insurance and obtain approval for these tariffs. 

Finally, the societies authorized to continue their business must give 
full information to the National Insurance Institute in respect to all con¬ 
tracts concluded in the Kingdom, within the term of thirty days fr 
the passing of such contracts. 

On the other hand, societies that consider working on this tem¬ 
porary basis will be too expensive or think of devoting their energies 
to other branches of industry or speculation, shall be bound to transfer their 
business papers to the Institute, paying or. guaranteeing the amount 
of premium reserve corresponding to the term of their contracts, less the 
purchase price in so far as not yet paid np. 

The rules relating to the calculation of the premium reserve and the 
payment of the purchase price, shall be established by Royal Decree, after 
consultation with the Board of Management of the National Insurance 
Institute. 

In consequence of these tranfers, the National Institute shall substit¬ 
ute itself for the insurance societies, in their claims against, and their 
obligations towards, the policy-holders. 


Conclusion. 


The law we have examined rapidly in its general outline, gave occasion 
to long discussions in Parliament and in the country. We shall not speak 
of these here, because for the most part they are outside the field of our 
studies. 

It suffices to mention here that in presenting the Bill in the Cham^r 
of Deputies, the Minister declared that the Institute must endeavour. 
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as far as possible to enlarge its field of action, '' tliat it must begin a |}ro- 
paganda extending to tlie most remote and humble districts of Italy, even 
where the ordinary agent does not go, on account of the improbability 
of his efforts meeting with success. This is why the Institute shall employ 
as its agents, notaries, employees of the registration, offices, collectors of 
taxes, municipal officers, and postmasters : persons who are in continual 
relation with the public and may render real service to thrift, by exciting 
the desire to provide for future requirements, in so far as this spirit is en¬ 
couraged in no other way.""* 

To succeed in introducing the spirit of thrift in the small rural centres, 
will be to render signal service to national agriculture. 



II. — RECENT NEWS. 


I. — 1 st. National Congress of Mutual Agricultural Associations at Milan. — 
This Congress, organised by the National Committee of Mutual 
Agriculttiral Associations was held at Milan from the 14th. to the i6th. 
of Jannary, there being present men distinguished in the world of thrift 
as well as representative of numerous associations. The Hon. I/uigi I/Uz- 
zatti pronounced the inaugural address, in which he described the present 
condition of societies for mutual benefit in Italy and elsewhere. 

In Italy there are 1,000 societies for the mutual insurance of cattle, 
200 of them being in the province of Milan alone, and 100 in that of Udine. 
Such institutions may be found in all parts of the country, but chiefly where 
there are many small holdings. Taking an average from the reports of 
500 of these, it is computed that the number of members in these thousand 
societies is 100,000 with an assured capital of 100 million francs, 
the average for each association being about 100,000 frs. These societies, as 
Sig. I/Uzzatti observed are modest rural institutions, formed of small 
proprietors, and carried on without salaried ofiicers and without any view 
to profit. 

There are about 300 fire-insurance societies, and of these, there are 
200 in Piedmont. Their assured capital is above 100 million francs; 
the largest is La Possanese with an assured capital of 11,000,000, and 
900 members. These societies insure an average of 500,000 francs. In 
small districts where the members can easily supervise one another, as at 
Burolo (Ivrea), Fossano, or Mongrado, the reserve funds will suffice for 
all requirements without any calls on the members. In these localities, 
** intentional fires are excluded from the benefits of insurance.'' 

There are five insurance societies against ac^dents in work at 
Milan, Vercelli, (the first of the kind in Italy), Turin^ Florence, Bologfia. 
The speaker added that these have the merit of having extended insurance 
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against accidents to agricultural labourers, though the law at present 
only enforces it for those occupied in forestry working with machines (i). 

Speaking in the name of the Government, Dr. Vincenzo Magaldi, 
Director General of Credit and Thrift in the Ministry of Agriculture, an¬ 
nounced to the Congress that two important bills were about to be presented, 
one for the benefit of co-operative the other for that of mutual insurance so¬ 
cieties. Both these bills had long been called for, and they would tend to re¬ 
place the existing law of July yth., 1907 on such societies of small 
size, a law that has continually been the object of severe criticism 
(2). These bills when they became law, would give rise to a new 
institution for the supervision of the societies, all the more efficacious 
because spontaneous and reciprocal amongst the societies and carried out 
by the instrumentality of the Federation. This principle of mutual 
supervision “ will cause improvement in the organisation of co-operative 
and mutual societies and will exercise, as in those countries under the 
German system, a salutary moral influence on the societies of the first 
degree, which complete their organisation and qualify themselves for 
obtaining credit. 

After some other speeches, among them that of the Hon. Signor Ot- 
tavi, President of the National Committee of Agricultural Mutuality, the 
Congress entered on its labours. Omitting for the sake of brevity various 
discussions, we shall limit our report to the resolutions voted: 

I. For the National Federation for Cattle-Insurance, (moved by 
Dr. Mario Casalini and F. Fracassi). “ The Congress, recognising that 
small mutual cattle insurance societies are of the greatest use, not only 
for the preservation of the capital; but also as a defence against maladies 
both infectious and contagious, affirms that it is necessary for th ese mutual 
societies to organise among themselves a veterinary service, without which 
they will fail in their aim and much more in the suppression of 
infectious diseases ; it also recommends an agreement between the Board 
of Public Health and the National Federation for mutual insurance of 
cattle, which would tend to make the mutual societies popular centres 
of propaganda and practical application of the rules guaranteeing against 
infectious and contagious maladies; it also takes note of the decision of 
the National Federation to give increased facilities to the local mutual 
societies within a limited area to re-insure against losses by such maladies 
under the strict observance of veterinary hygiene ; and. seeing the need of 


(1) There is a bill at present before the Senate, presented under the l^uzzsiti Ministry 
on December. 5th, 1910, tending to make insurance of agricultural labourers general and 
obligatory. See this subject in this Bulletin, Feb., rgii, page 151. 

(2) See oh this subject our article in this Feb. 28th, 1911, page 93. 
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the practical organisation of a veterinary service, it (the Congress) desires 
that the Directing Board for Public Health may contribute through its 
technical staff and by special measures to realise the projects of the Boeder- 
ation. This course would be of the greatest advantage in the struggle 
against infectious diseases of cattle and would ensure the co-operation of 
those interested, viz. proprietors and breeders of cattle. 

2. Mutual Agricultural Insurance and National Provident Societies, 
(moved by O, Paretti). “ The Congress, having observed with satisfac¬ 
tion the opening of mutual institutions in country districts, and be¬ 
lieving that they may become instruments for the diffusion of the prin¬ 
ciple and practice of thrift, facilitating registration in the National Thrift 
Bank, expresses the desire that they m.ay become instruments of propag¬ 
anda in behalf of the National Thrift Bank and encourage their members 
thus to make provision for old age pensions. ” The following addition 
by the Engineer Mikelli was also approved. “ It (the Congress) desires 
also that agricultural mutual societies, for the greater part composed of 
small proprietors and peasantry, may participate in the advantages granted 
to mutual benefit and co-operative societies for production with regard 
to collective registration of peasantry. 

3. Mutual Insurance of Butchers* Beasts, (mover, Professor A. Pirocchi) 
Eocal and municipal associations regularly constituted on a mutual 

basis, may grant compensation for losses resulting from the application of 
sanitaiy measures consequent on the obligatory inspection of meat. But 
to guarantee these associations everywhere a prosperous existence, it is 
desirable that each should insure the greatest possible number of cattle — 
that they should form a Federation that the State and other bodies 
should encourage them in their beneficent action, by pecuniary grants 
and supervision for the insurance -of butchers' beasts. " 

4. Mutual Insurance agamst Accidents in Agricultural Work, (moved 
by Professor U. Gobbi and SXegnani, Engineer). The Congress desires 
the immediate passing of the law for the participation of the great class 
of field labourers in the benefits of compulsory insurance against accid¬ 
ents in the course of their work, benefits hitherto unjustly denied them; 
and convinced that such insurance will soon assume a mutual character 
and thus render increased service by the union of the two principles of 
thrift and mutuality, it also expresses the hope that the new law will, 
by opportune measures, favour the creation of mutual insurance societies 
and especially; 

1st. substituting for the obligation of security in money, as de¬ 
manded by the law now in force, special provisions giving power to the 
sbdeties to guarantee the rights of insured- labourers by meatiA of pro¬ 
duce and • livestock. ■ ' ■ •' 
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2iid., aiding, by exemption from taxation, the forniation of reserve 
funds destined to become the first and principle guarantee of the rights 
of those insured. 

31 d.^ authorising small local societies, organised on simple and prac¬ 
tical bases, with a maximum of independence and a minimum of formali¬ 
ties to possess the right to insure, especially against losses from temporary 
incapacity for labour catised by accidents in work, even in the form of 
mutual aid.,.... . , 

'‘ The Congress, then, (on the motion of Professor Dr. P. Ferrari) 
with a view to consolidate the Mutual Banks, with power to insure, ex-pres¬ 
sed its wish that article 30 (i) of the Income Tax law might be abrogated in 
the case of Mutual Banks and Consortiums as f ar as concerns any credit bal¬ 
ance in the year’s accounts, that such balance be, by the rules of the Bank 
and Consortium, added to the reserve fund, or divided among the mem¬ 
bers as a partial refund of payments in advance; and that the Mutual 
Banks and the Consortiums be declared exempt from this tax on their 
transactions, or from the tax of i % on premiums. 

5. Financial Organisation of Cattle Insurance Companies and their 
Regional Federations (moved by Dr. C. Vassallo). “ The Congress, seeing 
the great advance in Italy of the principle of mutuality, and the need of 
mutual associations being united under a collective organisation adapted 
to the present period and considering that for the common good it is 
indispensable that , all such societies and their federations be established 
on a uniform basis in full conformity with the fundamental principles of 
agricultural mutuality, determines: 

1st., with regard to the established mutual cattle insurance societies 
and those lately founded : 

{a) that claims henceforth be granted in accordance with the estim¬ 
ated value of the animal affected ; 

(b) that premiums of insurance be fixed and paid in advance ; 

(c) that members be obliged to furnish the sums for necessary dis¬ 
tribution as often as required. 

2nd., With regard to regional federations of mutual insurance societies 
for cattle: 

(a) that for all injured animals of the federated mutual societies 
compensation be given be to the amount of half their value: 

(b) that the premium for reinsurance be equivalent to 45 % of the 
amount which the various federated societies receive from their own 
members as insurance premiums.”. 

(i) By article 30 of the Income Tax law it is enacted with regard to Mutual In¬ 
surance Societies that all amounts shared among members are subject to this tax. And 
the amounts assigned to the reserve funds are similaily subject to the tax. 
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6. Small Mutual Fire-Insurance Societies and the work of their National 
Federation, (moved by G. MikelH). The Congress: 

recognising that the application of the income tax to local Fire- 
Insurance Companies, on the unjust pretext of their making profits, while, 
on the contrary, their work is a praiseworthy and necessary one for the 
promotion of thrift and saving, is burdensome, inasmuch as it hinders the ‘ 
development of mutual fire insurance and deprives the members of the 
advantages of a prudent accumulation of premiums, and convinced of 
the necessity of legislative assistance in the formation of small local so¬ 
cieties for mutual insurance against fires, takes note of the declaration of 
the representative of the Ministr^^ that the Government has prepared a spe¬ 
cial bill for the benefit of all agricultural mutual societies by abolishing or 
equitably diminishing excessive fiscal charges, and prays the Government 
to arrange that the bill be discussed in Parliament without delay, so that 
it may soon become law. 

Recognising also that these mutual fire insurance societies merit 
the attention of promoters of mutuality and that all moral assistance 
adapted to facilitate their development should be given to them; and as 
a small agricultural and local mutual fire insurance society cannot alone 
sustain the risk of fires so serious as to threaten its existence or destroy all 
at once the fruits of patient saving, it desires that such small societies 
become united with the National Federation and thus reciprocally guarantee 
themselves against risks which would exceed the financial capacity of any 
single one of them, upholding thus, in all their work, in its integrity, the 
principle of strict mutuality. ” 

Amongst various other communications we shall mention that of Advoc¬ 
ate E. Bianco on the subject of mutual agricultural credit in connection 
with the problem of improvement of the land and small properties. 

(Summarised from Ea Mutuality Agraria, organ of the ** National Committee of Agri¬ 
cultural Mutuality” and the National Federations of Mutual Insurance Societies 
for Cattle, against Fires, Accidents in Work, etc, Rome, Nos 3 and 3 > January 
30th,, and Feb. i^tli., 1912). 

^3. — “ National Committee for Agriciiitural Mutuality in tlie First Year 
of its Existence. — Founded in 1910 with its seat in Rome, this com¬ 
mittee has for its aim an active propaganda for the diffusion of mutual Pro¬ 
vident Associations of various kinds, the popularising of the rules of their 
constitution and working, the facilitation of their institution and practical 
organisation, the exercise of a strict control oyer them and the creation of 
federations of reinsurance, and finally the dissemination, especially among 
small proprietors and farmers, of a knowledge of the laws of hygiene iti 
the raising of cattle. The better to succeed in its aims, tlie Gommittee 


5 
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lias recently lieeii transformed into an itinerant lecturership of agri¬ 
cultural mutuality and thrift, based on the principles already described 
ill our Bulletin of last January, page 150. 

We shall now briefly describe the work of the Committee during 1911. 

(fl) Publications. Its first care was to publish special pamphlets 
showing the aim of the institution and giving instructions for establishing 
societies. Small works on cattle insurance, fire insurance, the National 
Provident Institution, etc. were distributed by thousands and leaflets 
alone were distributed to the number of 450 thousand. 

{h) Lectures. In many rural centres, various lectures were delivered 
in answer to requests from itinerant lecturerships and agricultural asso“ 
ciations. 

(c) Personal inspection. The work of the Committee was chiefly 
directed to visits made to societies; in fact, more than 450 mutual societies 
were inspected for the purpose of suggesting improvements in their manage- 
ineiit, and book-keeping, and instructing them in hygiene and cattle 
improvement. 

{d) Correspondence by letter. This has been actively carried on with 
the mutual societies which have asked the Committee so frequently for 
advice on legal points that a special branch for consultation has been estab¬ 
lished. Advice was asked for by many agriculturists, by societies, by vet¬ 
erinary professors and itinerant lecturers, on the constitution of new 
mutual societies. 

(e) Organisation of Federations. Convinced of the expediency of 
small local mutual societies uniting in federations so as to lessen the risks 
they incur,' the Committee founded three National Federations — for 
cattle insurance, fire-insurance and insurance against accidents in work. 
These, which will soon be legally recognised, will not only act 
as reinsurers, but also supervise the administration and the accounts of 
the societies. And as such national federations can give good results only 
by means of decentralisation, they have, in the course of the year and in 
conjunction with the Committee, encouraged the foundation of local 
federations (regional, provincial, etc) for administrative revision and re¬ 
insurance ill the first degree. The National Federations undertake re¬ 
insurance in the second degree for tlie risks incurred by tlie local feder¬ 
ations. 

' In this way have been founded the Mutual Cattle Insurance Federa¬ 
tions of Aciuila, lyucca, Pinerolo, Turin, Novara, Vicenza, Udine, and those 
for Mutual Fire Insurance of Asti, Turin, Alessandria Casale, Ivrea etc., 
all of which are now working. 

(/) Congresses. During the first year of its existence the Committee 
did much'to,spread informatibn as to the various objects for which it was 
established; when necessary, it.organised meetings of agriculturists, and of 
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iiiiitnai societies, sucli as those of ]\Iilan and of Udine, where tlie questions 
as to mutual insurance societies against accidents in the course of work (i)^, 
and of agricultural mutuality (2) were respectively discussed, of Turin, 
Aqtiila, Campobasso,. Naples, Potenza, Ivrea, Aosta and Noala (Venetia); 
that of Alessandria on hail insurance, those of Novara, Biella, Vicenza, 
Casale, etc., and finally we must recall the national congress of agricultural 
mutuality held last January at Milan, and reported in the present Bul¬ 
letin. Other congresses are being arranged in Sicily and Sardinia. 

(g) Various Initiatives, Amongst these may be mentioned those 
of temporary classes for book-keeping, of a commission to study the prob¬ 
lem of hail insurance (3), for a service of disinfection of railway carriages 
in agreement with the State Railway Department, in order to protect 
cattle from epidemic diseases, the foundation of a.periodical organ of 
the Committee, to be called “ Ua Mutualita Agraria the printing of 
illustrated leaflets, entitled “ La Nuova Fede,'" in an edition of 30,000 
copies, to be sold at the price of one centime each, and the establishment 
of a branch in South Italy. 

Such has been, in its general outlines, the work of the Committee in 
the short period of one year. 

It is proposed in 1912 to enlarge the work of propaganda, to perfect 
the services of the societies and re-insurance against risks, to solve, within 
the limits permitted to mutuality, the problem of insurance against infec¬ 
tious diseases of cattle and the ravages of hail, and finally, to co-operate 
with the State in the protection and organisation of agriculturists. 

{Summarised from the report of the first year of the National Committee of A gricuUura 
Mutuality, Rome, 1913). 


3. — A Project for the Formation of a National Consortium for Reinsur® 
auce , among Mutual Fire Insurance 'Societies. — Owing ‘ to the increasing 
number of mutual fire insurance societies and of those forming part 
of the National Bederation, that body has felt the necessity of investigat¬ 
ing more fully the important problem of reinsurance. The result of these 
inquiries is a project for forming a consortium for reinsurance among mut¬ 
ual societies which will thus be called upon to aid one another in the more 
serious risks, and will furnish an example of the application of the principle 
of strict mutuality. 


(1) See this Bulletin No. 5, May 31st 1911, p. 164. 

(2) See this BuUeiin No. 7, July 31st 1911, p. 172. 

(3) The Committee is of opinion that there is need of a State Institution based 031 
the principles of mutuality and acting through the medium of agricultural association^^ 
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According to tills project, the financial basis of the consortium would 
be assured liy guarantees offered by the societies composing it; thus, all 
those which have a reserve fund would offer a guarantee equal to a cert¬ 
ain part of their capital (from 2 to 4 per cent) ; this sum would not l)e 
paid into the consortium but would remain at its disposal, and it would 
vary ever^" year according to the fluctuation of the reserve funds* 

Afterwards, should the consortium increase in strength by means of 
its own reserve fund, the amount of guarantee offered by the Societies 
would diminish, and finally almost or entire!}^ disappear. 

This guarantee should only be utilised in cases of exceptional gravity* 
but it is presumed that the need of having recourse to it will rarely occur, 
liecause the premiums received for reinsurance will of themselves suffice 
each 5^ear for the payment of claims ; the federated mutual societies will 
be more numerous, and the necessity for their guarantees will diminish, 
because of a larger division of risks. 

All mutual societies must transfer to the consortium a part of their 
risks, of coitrse pa^dng a part of the premiums. When necessary a maximum 
and minimum limit will be fixed according to the amotmt of the respective 
reserves. These premiums will serve to pay for damage caUvSed by fire, 
and if they are calculated with prudence the Federation considers that 
there will be a profit each year. After deduction of a part for the reserve 
fund, this profit will be half divided among the mutual societies in pro¬ 
portion to their guarantee and as compensation for the same, and half in 
proportion to the premiums they have paid. This division of profits 
will be ultimately made among most of the societies, because nearh^ all of 
them have a reserve fund and they are all obliged to reinsure. 

If, on the other hand, at the end of the year, the balance sheet should 
show a loss, and the premiums are insufficient to cover the losses (a 
danger which becomes more rare the greater the number of the federated 
societies), the difiereuce will l.)e deducted partly from the reserve finul 
of the consortium and partly from the funds of the societies, in proportion 
to the amount of their guarantee. 

The mutual societies enjoy absolute freedom as regards compensation 
for damages 113?- fire, provided that in serving their own interests they also 
serve that of the consortium to which they belong. The consortium will 
•confine itself to giving advice on technical subjects when its share 
amounts to a certain sum. 

The technical management is entrusted to the Federation which will 
also oversee the administration; thus combining the functions of propag¬ 
anda and assistance with the technical work of reinsurance. 

Finally, for the further guarantee of the federated societies, they will 
themselves nominate a commission of supervision and a council of experts 
to decide, possible difierences. 
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vSiicli in its general outlines is the project which will soon be examined 
by the represeiitati\'es of the interested societies. We sliail take care to 
inform the reader in due time of the results of such examination. 

'Communicated by the National Federation of Mutiial Fire Insurance SocietieSj, 
March 30th., 1912, Rome). 


4 . — The Milan Federation of Societies for the Miitisal Insiiraiice of Cattle 
in 1911 / — It is well known that besides the National Federation for 
the iiiutiial insurance of cattle with head-quarters in Rome, there are 
in Italy many other local federations, (district and provincial) some of 
which were founded at the suggestion of the Committee of Agriciilttiral 
Mutuality. As most of these are of recent origin, we have no information 
concerning them, except in the case of one, the Federation of Mutual 
Cattle Insurance Societies '' in Milan, still limited financially but stead¬ 
ily advancing. The idea of its foundation originated in 1906 in 
the Rural Agricultural Office of the Humanitarian Society of Milan, 
which perceived the necessity of an association to unite the cattle insur¬ 
ance societies already existing in Lombardy. Of these only six gave 
in their adhesion at the outset. At the time there was in Italy no preced¬ 
ent for such an experiment. In spite of the small .number of its 
adherents, the Federation entered upon its functions on Jan. i.st., 1910, 
but merely as a subvention fund, and as such it existed for a year, but it 
was soon apparent that it must be reorganised on a new basis. It was 
decided at a meeting of its delegates on Dec. 26th., 1910, to transform it 
into a reinsurance society, and to give the Federation a legal status. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Reinsurance Society began business on Jan. ist., 1911, 
and the Federation was legally constituted on June 27th. 1911. 

The result of this change was that the object of the society was declared 
to be the giving of financial aid to its federated associations whenever they 
had suffered loss tlirough/lisasters, and to help them individually and col¬ 
lectively in every branch of their work. Having given tHs explanation^ 
we shall now inform our readers as to the financial work of the Federation. 

In 1910, as already stated, it acted as a subvention fund. . Thefoll- 
owing tables, supplying data respecting the federated societies, will give 
some idea as to these small but useful institutions. 
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! Federated Mutual 

1 Iiisuracce Societies 

Number 

o€ 

Cattle 

rusuied 

Assured 

Capital 


Disasters 

Percentage 

ot 

Clainis Paid 
to 

Assured 

Capilal 

(frs) 

Contribution 

to 

Federation 

Number 

Amount 

ot 

Claims Paid 

Abbiategrasso , . , 

£68 

59,000 

59.00 

10 

2.020.00 

3.42 

Cassano d'Adda . , 

226 

75,600 

75.60 

7 

869.25 

1.15 

Turbigo . 

tgo 

66,500 

66.50 

4 

558.90 

0,84 

Gerenzano. 


33,600 

33.60 

3 

173.00 

0.51 

Nervi ano. 

200 

35,000 

35.00 

— 


— 

Bareggio .. 


24,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 


00 

Ua 

1 

293700 

269.70 

24 

3.621.15 

" 1 


Disasters divided according to Sociehes. 


j Abbiategrasso 

Cassano d’Adda 

Turbigo 

Gerenzano 

No. 

of 

Dis¬ 

asters 

Doss borne 

by the Society 

No. 

of 

Dis* 

asters 

Doss borne 

by the Society 

No. 

of 

Dis¬ 

asters 

Doss borne 

by the Society 

No. 

of 

Dis¬ 

asters 

Doss borne 

by the Society 

I 

208 

r 

129.53 

■ 

138-95 

I 

ZO 

I 

304 

I 

93.53 

I 

132.10 

I 

•103 

I 

304 

I 

150.83 

I 

136.25 

I 

50 

I 

•210 

I 

120.33 

I 

151.50 

— 

— 

I 

180 

I 

80.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

120 

I 

158.31 

— 


— 

— 

I 

II 2 

1 

136.72 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

152 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

I 

238 

192 • 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; XO 

2,020 

7 

869.25 

4 

558.90 

3 

173 


The above tables, and espedallj^ the coltimn showing the percentage 
of losses, that is, the claims paid bv the companies per everv lOO 
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francs of capita! assured for cattle, show that the insurance society 
of Nerviano had 110 loss during 1910, that that of Cassaiio d'Adda had 
only a iio-rmal ii timber of losses, that those of Turbigo and Gerenzano reg¬ 
istered a iitimber of losses below normal, and that the societi^ of Ab- 
biategrasso alone suffered considerable loss during the year, partly owing 
■to the numerous cases of anthrax. 

The amount of 404.70 francs was thus distributed in subventions. 


Fedeiated Societies 

In Proportion 
to the Damage 

Redi vision 
at the Meeting 

Abbiategrasso. 

225.65 

17470 

Cassano d'Adda . , . . 

97.10 

100.00 

Turbigo. 

62.45 

70.00 

Getenzano. 

19.50 

35.00 

Nerviano. 

— 

23.00 

Bareggio. 

404.70 

404.70 


The subventions paid were for the most part deducted from the societies' 
contributions to the federations, on a uniform principle (o.io frs for every 
100 frs of capital insured) without taking into account the differences in 
mortality in the various federated societies, although that of Abbiate- 
grasso has usually a liigh rate of mortality. 

On Jan. ist., 1911 the Federation began business as a reinsurance so¬ 
ciety, and to the six societies of which it was origiirall}^ formed, ten more 
were soon added. 

The following table gives particulars respecting nine of these societies : 


Insurance and Reinsurance in ipir. 


Commune in which 

are the Headquarters 
of the Society rein sun ng 
with the Federation 

Insurance 

, 

Reinsurance 

Number 

of 

Members 

Cattle insured 

Amount Reinsured, 

Annual Premium 
for Reinsurance 

Number 

Value 

Percen¬ 

tage 

Full Amouat 

Percen¬ 

tage 

Full Amount 

Abbiategrasso . * 

,74 

158 

62,950 

30 

18,885 

3-24 

611.85 

Nerviano .... 

58 

120 

42,000 

10 

4,20p 

1,00 

42.00 

Turbigo . ... . . 

142 

200 

80,000 

50 

40,000 

0.15 

60.00 

Cassano d'Adda * 

lOI 

179 

62,175 

10 

6,217 

1.20 

75.00 

Gerenzano . . . 

74 

129 

58,000 

50 

29,000 

0.40 

116.00 

Vimodrone . . . 

47 

143 

59,870 

50 

29,955 

I and 2 

343-40 

Bellinzago ; . . 

20 

55 

24,900 

50 

12,450 

rand 2 

147.00 

Calvenzano . , , 

58 

86 

37410 

•50 

18,705 

i.;3o : 

336.70 

Sesto Calende . ^ 

116 

277 

110,085 

10 

ri,6oS 

0.90 

99.65 


690 

L 347 

537»390 

• « 

170,400 

I 

1,831.00 
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Tlie above table shows that during the year 1911 the Federatioii 
contracted obligations to the amount of 170400 frs, against a capital of 
537,390 frs insured by the various societies. Besides.it collected reinsur¬ 
ance preiiiiitiiis to the amount of 1,831 francs, and contributed to tlie |’)ay- 
meiit of claims by the reinsured sociebes, to the amount of 1,648 frs. In 
.all, it paid compensation for 41 disasters. 

The following table shows the position of each insurance society as 
regards premiums and claims paid. 


Communes with 


Compensation 


a Mutual Insurance Society 

Premiums Paid 

Received 

Plus 

Mums 

Abbiategrasso . . . 

. 61I.S6 

720.45 

H 

0 

CO 

'4 

— 

Bellinzago. 

147.00 

75.60 

— 

71.40 

Calvenzaiio ..... 

. 140.25 

50.00 

— 

90.25 

Cassaiio d’Adda . . . 

75.00 

101.4a 

26.40 


Gereiizano. 

116,00 

156.00 

40.00 

— 

Nervi aiio . 

42.00 

38.40 

— 

3.60 ■ 

Sesto Calende .... 

20.60 

I- 2.75 

—, 

7.85 

Vimodroiie .... 

‘ 343.40 

419.00 

75.60 

— 

Turbigo ...... 

60.00 

75.00 

15.00 

— 


1,556.11 (I) 

1,648.60 

265.59 

173.10 


Of the nine societies, five have received compensation in excess of the 
amount of premiums paid, four received compensation amounting to less 
than the premiums paid, and, altogether, the Federation has paid to the affil¬ 
iated societies only 92 francs more than it has received from them. These 
results, modest as they are, show that the Federation is approaching the 
solution of the problem of reinsurance. Taking into account only the 
reinsurance contracts up to Dec. 15th., 1911 it has contracted obligations 
for 1912 equivalent to 272,990 francs against a capital of 687,390 franc.s, 
assured by the affiliated societies. 

With regard to mutual aid the Federation has paid special attentirm 
to the reorganisation of the societies by urging upon them modification 
or alteration of their rules; it has inquired into the state of their accounts ; 
it has procured books and administrative formulae for the societies ; it 
has arranged numerous lectures on subjects connected with agriciilturai 


(i) Ill the table of insurance and reinsurance for 1911, the total reinswance prem¬ 
iums are shotvn as 1,831 francs, \?t'hile here they are shown as only 1,556 francs. The 
difference is due to the fact that in the policies, whence the data for the table are taken,, 
the annual amount of the premium is entered, although some of the Societies reinsuring: 
have only paid' 'a part of this sum. 
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economy and tecliiiique. It has improved the veterinary service by ex~ 
eliidiiig from insuiaiice all cattle not previously examined by the veter¬ 
inary surgeon, and has given legal assistance to the federated associations. 

(Summarissed from tlie Report on the Organisation and Worldng of the Federation, 
presented at the first National Congress of Agricnltural Mutuality, held at 
Jan 14th,, 1912). 


5. — New, Regulatiotis lor the National Prize Competition among Mutual 
Societies lor the Insurance ol Cattle. —By Royal Decree, dated April loth. 
1910, No 186, with a view to the encouragement of institutions for insuring 
cattle and to give a new impulse to federation, a competition was opened 
among mutual insurance societies, legally constituted, and private agri¬ 
culturists. 

Those societies wloich propose to enter into a federation for the above 
mentioned purposes ‘‘ with a view to sharing risks are also admitted. 

The prizes are as follow; two prizes of 3,000 francs each, (reserved 
for federations), four of 2,000 francs, six of 1,000 francs, eight of 800 francs, 
ten of 500 francs, and twelve of 300 francs. Two gold medals are also 
at the disposal of the judges, besides four silver gilt and six silver ones to 
be given to those competitors “ who shall succeed in facilitating the con¬ 
stitution and tegular working of local mutual associations and in encourag¬ 
ing the federation of such. 

In the distribution of prizes, preference was given to those societies 
which had adopted one of the two forms of mixed character, fixed shares 
{parts) and profit sharing, fixed shares {parts) and exceptional profit shar¬ 
ing, and which have besides a reserve fund, and have enforced veterinary 
inspection. Among federations, preference was given to those having a 
solid economic organisation offering the surest guarantees of continuous 
and efficacious aid to their affiliated associations. ” 

The most important qualification for a society taking part in the com¬ 
petition was the fact of its being legally constituted in conformity with 
the law of July 7th., 1907, No. 526, already known to readers of the Bulletin, 
But the Royal Decree ofDec. 17th., 1911, besides extending to April ist., 
1912 the date of the competition previously fixed for Dec, 31st., 1911, estab¬ 
lished the principle that associations already in existence but without 
legal status (these are the most numerous in Italy) might be admitted to 
the competition on binding themselves, in their request for admission, to 
solicit legal recognition in conformity with the existing laws. Without 
this, they would be debarred from receiving any prize which might have 
been adjudged to them. _ ^ „ 

(Summarised from tfie Royal Pecree of Dec. xyth., 191X. No 1,383,, published in „Uie'_ ■ 

ficial GmeUs’ of th& Kingdom of Italy, NO 5. Jan. 8th., 1912). 
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6 , An Ufiderstaiidiiig among Associations for Livestock inifrovenieiit and 
Mutual Insurance of Cattle. — Having considered the relation' 'between 
the works of livestock improvement and that of mutual insurance of cattle 
the National Federation of Mutual Cattle Insurance Societies '' called 
a meeting in Rome, on the ist. of last April, of the institutions for livestock 
improvement in Ital}^ (itinerant lecturerships on agricultural subjects, 
agricultural committees and consortiums, livestock improvement societies 
etc.). The chief purpose of the meeting was to establish a connection 
among such associations and agricultural mutual insurance societies, by 
forming a centre of propaganda and reciprocal understanding with a view 
to the development of the science of livestock improvement through the 
above-mentioned institutions. 

Comm. B. Moreschi, Director General of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, described the avssociations for livestock improvement already existing 
in Italy. He first gave a sketch of the conditions of the national livestock 
industry, observing that while remarkable progress had been made, it 
was still insufficient for the new requirements of the country. He pointed 
out the necessit}^ of giving it full scope by using every means to encourage 
the spirit of association, especially among livestock improvers and explained 
the necessity of a strong and well considered organisation. Such organiz¬ 
ation is still a new tihng in Ital^L though more fully developed in the 
north where cattle breeding has made great progress. Syndicates and 
small associations of livestock improvers united in federations are generally 
to be preferred. 

He was followed by Dr. Mario Casalini, President of the National 
Committee of Agricultural Mutuality, who pointed out the relation be¬ 
tween the movement in support of associations for livestock inij)rovement 
and the encouragement of mutual insurance companies. He then read 
the following resolution which, after a short discussion, was approved : 

'' This meeting of agriculturists, convened by the National Committee 
of Agricultural Mutuality in Rome, recognising the importance of asso¬ 
ciations for livestock improvement with the object of the gradual perfect¬ 
ing of cattle breeding, and, seeing the necessity of connecting the insurance 
of cattle with the efforts to increase their value, desires that the National 
Committee will undertake to select a special comxnission to study means 
for giving a stronger and better organised impulse to associations for the 
improvement of cattle. 

(Communicated by the Nalional F0deratian of Mutual CaitU Insurance. Rome). 

7. — A Mutual Insurance Society against Losses tlirougli Strikes. — In 
view of the frequency of agricultural strikes in Italy during the last few 
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years, some of them long and serious, the Interproviiicial feder¬ 
ation of employers of agricultural labour, of which the head-quarters 
are at Bologna, saw the necessity- of organising some collective economic 
protection for employers against the action of labourers. The local asso» 
ciations of land-owners and tenant-farmers have long been in the habit 
of coming to the help of members injured by granting them coiiipen-- 
sation, the amount of which is in every case fixed, with recourse, where 
necessary, to extraordinary contributions, explicitly or implicit^ permitted 
by their rules. This extremely empirical system could not last long, but 
it gave rise to the idea of a mutual insurance society against loss through 
strikes, boycotting and lock-out. On the initiative of the abovemen- 
tioned federation, such a society was formed at Bologna in February, 1908, 
the first example of the kind in Italy (i). 

This societ3^ depends for its resources principally on the premiums 
paid by its members, the local landowners and tenant farmers. These 
premiums, in proportion to the value insured, are paid according to a tariff 
determined by a council of administration, varying according to districts 
and s^^stems of farming. It is clear that all systems of cultivation are not 
liable to the same risks. The maximum risk is in cultivation carried on 
b\^ day labourers (casuals), the average risk in contracts of co-partnership, 
and the minimum in the meta^^er system. For these different methods 
there are different kinds of premiums, sometimes comprehensive, compris¬ 
ing indiscriminately all kinds of produce in one class of premiums, some¬ 
times different, for produce of different kinds. Besides the fixed premium 
paid at the time of insurance, there is sometimes another which the 
Council may claim when it deems necessary. 

The financial basis of the company is further secured by a social 
fund consisting in part of payments made by landowner members of 
10 francs per hectare, and by tenant-farmer members, of 6 francs per 
hectare; in both cases, one tenth to be paid in money and the rest in bills of 
exchange, each for the tenth part. If the proprietor farms his own land, 
either alone or in partnersliip with the tenant, the contributions are re¬ 
spectively 8 and 4 francs per hectare. 

The rules also provide for the formation of a special reserve fund. 

The above-mentioned sums are intended for the payment of claims 
when the premiums prove to be insufficient. Should all these not suffice, 
recourse must be had to other sources of capital. 

The Society insures against loss caused : 

(a) by enforced abandonment of labour before seed-time; 

(b) by^ loss or diminution of produce ; 

(i) See on this subject the publication by G. E. Sturani The Society for Mutual In¬ 
surance against Strikes; its Economic Basis and Organisation. ” (Bologna, A, Garagnani,^ 
1909) giving also the rules and regulations of the society. 
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(c) death or maladies among cattle owing to want of care, 

(d) by the possible increase of cost of cultivation or of care of cattkc 

But the losses above mentioned give no right to coni];)ensatiou unless 

occcisioned directly by unjustifiable strikes, boycotting or lock out. For 
damages arising from other causes, no compensation can be claimed. 

In conformity with this principle, the compensation is refused if the 
person insuring has disobe3^ed the regulations made by the local associa¬ 
tion of proprietors or tenant farmers, or if, by liis own fault (violation 
of contract, refusal to pay wages, or ill-treatment of one or more labour¬ 
ers), he has brought on or aggravated the conflict. This Mutual Society, 
like almost all other societies for insurance against losses, does not guar¬ 
antee compensation to the full value of the loss, because the person in¬ 
terested should insure liimself against a j)art of it. By the terms of the 
regulations the compensation is limited to 80 per cent of the loss in case 
of a strike or boycott and to go per cent in case of a lock-out. This pro¬ 
vision prevents the person insuring from doing anything to incur a risk. 
The Interprovincial Federation always reserves the right of interfering 
ill a dispute in order to limit its economic consequences by endeavouring 
to bring about an agreement with the labourers. This prevents the in¬ 
sured person from trying to prolong the dispute. Contracts of insurance 
are drawn up during the time immediately preceding the beginning of 
field work, when it is impossible or exceedingly difficult to foresee a strike, 
thus providing against the agriculturists insuring only when threatened by 
a strike. 

To give a clear idea of the development of tliis Mutual Society we 
quote some figures taken from its third balance-sheet, that for the year 
1910. The profit and loss account shows a credit of 32,834 francs ; the 
premiums first paid amounted to 161,604 fencs : the policy dues to 9,744 
francs ; other receipts to 15,289 francs. The claims paid in the course of 
the same year amounted to 109,907 francs, salaries to 11,301 francs, gen¬ 
eral working e:^penses to 24,093 francs. The Society has in liand 1,578,930 
francs. Finally, the funds from premiums amounted to 1,361,839 francs, 
the regular reserve to 87,434 francs, other special reserves to 16,262 frs. 

From these figures it will be seen that the society iot mutual insurance 
against strikes endeavours to give its members the strongest possible 
guarantees, (i) 

(i) Following the example of this mutual society, midcr the auspices of the InduBtiial 
League, a mutual insurance society has been founded at Turin against loss caused by the 
forced suspension of work by strikes, lock out or boycott, under the name of “ Mutual In- 
sntance against Industrial Strikes. ” It has already more than 100 meipbers and insures 
nearly 3 millions of francs worth of property. 
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The Organisation of Land Credit and the Agricultural Mortgage Debt 
in the Kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirtemburg. 
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SCHULTZE (Fr.) : Die deutschen Bodeukreditinstitute 1900 bis 1909 [German land credit insti¬ 
tutions from 1900 to 1909) I^eipzig, 1911. 

Frankenberg (H.) : Die gemischteu und reinen Hypothekenbanken in Deutschland [Simple 
and mixed mortgage banks in Germany), I^eipzig, 1910. 

lyANSBERGH (A) : Bas deutsche Bankwesen. [German Banking) Berlin-Charlottenburg, 1911. 

BEOCHER (H.) : Ber gegenwartige Stand der Hypothekarstatistik [The present position of mort¬ 
gage statistics), 

Diecrmann (R.) : Die Veirschuldtmg des landlichen Graudbesitzes in Preiissen, Sachsen, Ba¬ 
den, Wiirttemberg und Hessen. [The indebtedness of rural property in Prussia^ Saxony, 
Baden, Wurtemburg and Hesse). From the ** Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalokoiiomie und 
Statistik. ” Jena, 1895. 

ZiMMERMANN (F. W. R.) : Zui' Frage der Besitzwechsel-, Hypothekar-, sowie Bodenpreis- 
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Jahresbeilclit des bayrischen lyaiidwirtschaftsrats fiir fas Jnbilanmsjalir 1910 {Yearbook of 
the Bavarian Agricultural Council for the jubilee year, 1910). 

Die lyandwirtschaft in Bas’-em {Agriculture in Bavaria). Munichj, 1890, 

Die Massnahmen auf dem Gebiet der landwirtschaftliclien Verwaltung in Bayern 1890-1897 
{Administraiive measures taken in Bavaria in favour of agriculture from 1890 to 1897). 
Mttnicli, 1897. 

Berichte der Bayrischen Haiidelsbank, der Bayrischen I^andwirtschaftsbank, der suddeutscheii 
Bodenkreditbank, der Bayrischen Vereinsbank, imd der Bayrischen Hypotheken- 
tind Wechselbank 190S-1910. {Report of the Bavarian Commercial Bank, the Bavarian 
AgncuUural Bank, the South German Land Credit Institute, the Bavarian Financial Union, 
and the Bavarian Mortgage and Discount Bank). 

Die Bayrische Daiidwirtschaftsbank, ihre Kntstehungsgeschichte, Einrichtung, mid Geschafts- 
entwicklmig {The Bavarian Agricultural Bank, the history of its foundation, organim'^ 
tion, and development). Munich, 1905. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das XConigreich Bayern {Statistical Yearbook of the Kingdom of Ba- 
varia) Munich, 1911. 

WoLFGAXG Spitta : Der landwirtsdiaftliche Grundkredit in Wiirttemberg {Rural land credi 
in Wilrtemburg). Tubingen, 1904. 

Die I,andwirtschaft in Wiirttemberg: Denkschrift herausgegeben von der K. Zentralstelle 
"fiir die I^andwirischaft. {Agriculture in Wilrtemburg, report published by the Central Bureau 
of Agriculture). Stuttgart, 1902. 

Wiii'ttembergische Jahrbiicher fiir Statistik und Eandeskunde, Jahrgang, 1910. {Yearbooks 
of statistics and geography for Wurtemburg, 1910). Stuttgart, 1910. 

Statistiches Jahrbuch fiir das Konigreich Wiirttemberg {Statistical Year-Book of the Kingdom 
of Wurtemburg), 1908 and 1909, Stuttgart, 1910. 

Die Ibandwirtschaft und die Eandwirtschaftspflege in Wiirttemberg. Denkschrift von der 
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Report of the Central Bureau of Agriculture). 

Wiirttembergische Hypothekenbank imd W iirttembergischer Kreditverein, Geschaftsberichte 
{Mortgage bank and Credit Institute of Wilrtemburg, Reports). 


We have already dealt in an other article with the organization of 
land-credit in Prussia (i), a country which, be it remembered, reprevsents 
in area and population two thirds of the German Empire, and which pos¬ 
sesses an admirably organised system of land-credit. We will now give 
some interesting data on the credit-institutions of the other confederate 
States. First of all for the Kingdoms of Bavaria,Wurtemburg and Saxony 
which are the largest, and later on, when occasion offers, we will describe 
land-credit systems fo|' the other less important States. 


(x) See Bulletin of Economic 0nd Social Intelligence, Nov.-Dee. 1911, p. 181. 
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I. — BAVARIA. 


§ I. Some General Statistical Data on Bavarian Agriculture. 


The Kingdom of Bavaria occupies an area of 75,870 sq. km., i. e. 14 % 
of that of the Empire. Its population now numbers 6,887,291 inhabitants^ 
or 10.6 % of that of the Empire. Four-fifths of the total area of Bavaria 
i. e. 5,795,606 hectares, were given up, in 1907, to agricultural undertakings. 
There were 669,911 separate estates and holdings, and 2,660,000 persons,, 
or 40.3 % of the total population, were engaged in agriculture. These 
figures show that Bavaria is distinctly an agricultural country. Over 
4 million hectares were under crops. With regard to the nature of the 
crops and of land-tenure a distinction must be drawn between Old Bavaria, 
Frankonia, and the Bavarian Palatinate of the Rhine. Large holdings, 
prevail in Old Bavaria, whereas small holdings are more common in Fran¬ 
konia and more especially in the Palatinate. Indeed, the number of large 
holdings is relatively small for the Kingdom as a whole. Out of i,000' 
farms there is not more than one exceeding 100 ha. in extent. 


§ 2. Present Position of the Agricultural Indebtedness, 


So far there are no real statistics of agricultural indebtedness for Ba¬ 
varia. An attempt was made to compile them in 1894-95 when an enquiry 
into agricultural conditions was made. Returns were obtained from 24 
communes showing the total amount of rural debts. On the other hand,, 
the statistics of mortgage transactions are almost perfect. Since 1895 
statistics are kept of the mortgages registered and cancelled for the dis¬ 
trict along the right side of the Rhine, and since 1909, for the Palatinate. 
These statistics classify the registration and cancelling of mortgages, ac¬ 
cording as they refer to : 

(1) Agricultural or wooded lands, 

(2) Urban lands or lands used for industrial purposes, 

(3) Lands put to a double usage, both as agricultural or wooded 
lands, and as urban or industrial lots. 
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In 1909 mortgages were registered in the whole o£ Bavaria for 273 
million marks, on lands of the first category, and the mortgages cancelled 
amounted to 199 million marks. Lands belonging to the second categoiu’ ^ 
were mortgaged for 373 million niarks and the mortgages cancelled on the 
same amounted to 229 million marks. The mortgages registered on latuls 
of the third class amounted to 45.5 million marks, and those cancelled to 
29 million marks. In other words, taking only the figures for the first 
and third groups we have 74 millions of marks for the first and 16.5 million 
marks for the second, as showing the extent to which mortgages newly 
registered exceeded those cancelled. 

If we suppose that 5 % million marks, or only one-third of the 
last of these two figures, refer to agriculture, it would still show an annual 
increase of about 80 million marks in the mortgage indebtedness of Bavarian 
agriculture. Por the period 1905-1909 the total value of the mortgages 
registered amounts to 1,313 million marks, and mortgages were cancelled 
for a value of 815 million marks, showing an excess of 500 million niarks 
bn the side of registrations. It can be supposed that at least 200 million 
marks of this sum refer to agricultural mortgages. 

As stated, the data for the present indebtedness of agriculture are 
lackiiig, but an approximate estimate thereof can be made. 

Account must first be taken of the 7 Bavarian mortgage banks wliich 
possessed, in 1909, mortgages on agricultural lands for a value of 350 
milhon marks. Next come the Bavarian agricultural bank, organized 
as a co-operative association, and which held similar mortgages for no mil¬ 
lion marks ; the savings-banks which possess 190 million niarks worth of 
mortgages ; and corporate bodies, municipalities and insurance compan¬ 
ies, whose activity in the field of mortgage credit cannot be neglected. 
Anyhow, if one takes into account the total mortgage indebtedness of the 
German Empire, and the distinctly agricultural character of Bavaria, it is 
not excessive to estimate the land-credit granted by the banks which 
make a speciality of tliis business at 700 millions, and the loans granted 
by private parties may be estimated by the same standard used in the[case 
of the other German States, at a like amount. We shalldimit otir present 
enquiries to those hanks and institutions for which adequate data are forth¬ 
coming. Setting aside unorganised credit, [we shall deal more especially 
with the mortgage banks which are of special importance in Bavaria. 


§ 3. I^and Credit Granted by Mortgage Batibis* 

If co-operative land-credit banks are characteristic Prussian insti¬ 
tutions, land-mortgage banks are a Bavarian speciality. There are now 
seven such. Four, founded before the enactment of the law of the Empire 
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on mortgage banks, do not transact only mortgage credit, but do other 
banking business as well. They therefore come rather tinder the cate¬ 
gory ,of mixed mortgage banks. 

The Bavarian Mortgage and Discotmt Bank, founded in. 1835 bank 
of issue, was the first financial institution authorized by the Bavarian 
Government, in 1864, to issue land-mortgage bonds. From this time 
forward this bank, wliich for nearly thirty years had been the only bank 
which transacted rural mortgage business, and which during this time had 
payed a notable part in the field of land credit, began to develop in a really 
remarkable manner. At the end of the first year it had completely placed 
its first issue, limited to a maximum of thirty million florins. This was 
also the case with a like sum the ensuing year, and in 1866 it had to 
request authorization to make an issue for a total of 60 million florins. 
Similar requests for autorization were made in 1872 for an issue of 100 mil¬ 
lion florins, in 1874 for no million florins ; and in 1875 for 260 million 
florins. In 1878 this Bank was authorized to issue bonds to the value 
of ten times its metallic reserve, an arrangement which was again enlarged 
in 1883, when it was authorised to issue bonds for an amount which might 
be ten times the sum formed by the paid-up share capital and by the special 
reserve to be formed for the land mortgage bond branch of the business. 
The growth of this, the largest of the Bavarian Mortgage Banks, has con¬ 
tinued at the same rapid rate. At present the total value of the bonds issued 
by it, and guaranteed by rural or town mortgages, amounts over a thou¬ 
sand million marks. 

The loans granted amount to 1,091 million marks, of which 932 mil¬ 
lion marks are placed in Bavaria, 124 million marks in Prussia, and the 
remainder in other of the confederate States. 

The three other mixed mortgage banks began business in 1871. The 
Bavarian Financial Union {Vereinsbank) , founded in Munich in 1869 
was the first to open, in 1871, a special land-credit branch, which soon, 
acquired importance. The Bavarian Commercial Bank was founded almost 
simultaneously. As soon as its mortgage business attained some degree 
of importance, it decided on restricting itself as a general rule to giving 
mortgages on urban property, and the number of mortgages which it now 
holds on rural property is small. The Financial Union of Nuremberg, 
likewise founded in 1871, prefers to invest its capital in mortgages on urban 
estates. It has adopted a rule by which it grants no loans under 3000 
marks, and this has almost debarred it from working on the field of small 
rural property, which is that most prevalent in Frankonia. 

Of the real Mortgage Banks, the Land Credit Bank of South Germany, 
with head-quarters at Munich, is the most important for agriculture, as 
well as the oldest, having been opened in 1871. It was first founded to 
promote, by mortgage and banking transactions, land as well as municipal 
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and agricnlttiral credit in the German Empire and in those countries subject 
to the Austro-Hungarian throne which formerly belonged to the German 
confederation. It is, therefore, not surprising that only two thirds of these 
mortgages are on Bavarian estates, as the other third are on lands in 
other parts of the German Empire or of German Austria. The other 
mortgage banks proper are of comparatively recent date. In 1886 the 
Mortgage Bank of the Palatinate in Ludwigshafen was founded for the 
B.henish Palatinate, and in 1895 the Bavarian Institute of Land Credit 
of Wilrzhurg. The growth of these banks, the measure which they 
have met the agricultural demand for credit, the rate of issue of land 
mortgage bonds, are shown by the data in the following table. 
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In considering these figures it must be remembered that several 
Bavarian banks have made loans on estates outside Bavaria for amounts 
which are far from inconsiderable. But it may be presumed that most 
if not all of these operations are set off by those which outside banks have 
transacted in Bavarian estates. 

Mortgage operations have grown rapidly in Bavarian as in Prussian 
banks, although the mortgages registered on rural estates have declined 
rather than increased. 


§ 4. The Agricultural Bank: of Bavaria. 

During the last thirty years Bavaria has more than once demanded, 
as an absolute necessity, the foundation of a co-operative or Government 
credit bank, as the Bavarian mortgage banks, in spite of their activity were 
inadequate for the credit requirements, more especially of the small land- 
owners. The Assembly of Bavarian Agriculturists, the Agricultural 
Association, and the Diet of the Kingdom have had this important matter 
up for consideration several times since 1880. After hesitating long between 
Government or co-operative organization this latter was selected. At the 
session of the Bavarian Chamber of Deputies, Feb. 14, 1896, the Goveru- 
ment announced thst it purposed promoting the foundation of a co-operative 
association to organize a mortgage bank. The government was prepared 
to grant a subsidy to this bank for the first years, and to supply the initial 
capital, repayable at a later date. The bank would be subject to the in¬ 
spection of a Royal commissioner in order to confer in the bonds issued 
by it the security and guarantees required for trustee investments. The 
Bavarian Council of Agriculture, the directing body of the Association, 
was entrusted with the organization of this co-operation, and drew up, in 
conformity with the report of Baron von Soden-Frauenhofen, the by-laws 
of the Agricultural Bank of Bavaria, which was opened on November 27, 
1896, as a registered co-operative association. This credit bank, organ¬ 
ised on the co-operative plan, and enjoying the moral and financial support 
of the State, is undoubtedly an excellent adaptation of the system of the 
old Prussian Ritterschaften to the needs of a country in which small estates 
prevail. . . 

This bank, which is subject to the provisions of the law on co-operative 
associations and not to those of the Imperial law on morfgige banks, can 
only grant loans, under its bye-laws, to its members. All owners of agri¬ 
cultural or forest lands in Bavaria, in the enjoyment ^litictl rights, 
can become members. Membership, is.'also open hoii^teads, 

rural communes, charitable ’ foundations, corporate and registered 
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co-operative associations located in Bavaria, and representing agricnltural 
interests. Private individuals who wish' to support the Co-operative 
association, may also become members. The Agricultural Baiik grants 
three kinds of loans: 

(1) I/oans repayable b^^ annual instalments, guaranteed by a mort¬ 
gage on agricultural or forest lands ; 

(2) Loans repayable by annual instalments, but not guaranteed 
by mortgage ; this form of loan is reserved for rural communes ; 

(3) Loans of an exceptional kind, which has not yet been put 
into practice ; these maj^^ be repaid even in one single payment, without 
instalments, and are guaranteed by a mortgage on agricultural or forest 
lands. This last category must not exceed one tenth of the total loans 
granted. The working capital consists of members' shares and the receipts 
obtained from the issue of mortgage bonds, as well as the subsidies and 
loans granted by the State. 

At the date of issue each member must pay a 100 mark share. If 
he makes a loan of 3000 marks he must subscribe a 100 mark share for each 
5000 marks borrowed. No member may possess more than 200 shares. 
Liability is limited to 1000 marks per share. The mortgage must not 
exceed one half of the value of the estate. Estates are generally valued 
in acordance with the net income which the estate could yield if well 
managed for the purposes to which it is, actually put. 

The following table shows the business transacted by the Agricultural 
Bank of Bavaria : 


Year 

Value of the 
mortgages 
in thousands 
of marks 

Silking 
Farids in 
thousands 
of marks 

Value of loans 
reduced to the 
extent of the 
Sinking Funds 
in thousands 
of marks 

« rettres de 
gage * in 
circulation 
in thousands 
of marks 

1900 . . . 

- 28,731 

292 

28,440 

26,591 

1901 . . . 

• 33,827 

300 

33,527 

30,051 

1902 . , . 

• 42,745 

368 

42,377 

38,295 

1903 • . • 

■ 31,616 

582 

51,034 

48,122 

1904 . . . 

■ 61,773 

462 

61,310 

58,582 

1905 • . . 

■ 74,142 

608 

73,534 

68,877 

1906 . . . 

■ 85,036 

710 

84,326 

80,985 

1907 . . . 

• 91,893 

495 

91,398 

87,406 

1908 . . . 

• 99.959 

497 

98,662 

95,992 

1909 ... 

. 110,706 

314 

110,392 

106,108 

igio . . . 

, 120,994 

220 

120,774 

115,794 


In 1910 the loans on mortgage stUl current at 3 ij^ % amounted to 
92 million marks, and those at 4% % to 29 mihion. As the object of this 
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institute is especiall^^ to provide the owners of small and medium sized 
holdings with credit, it may also be of interest to see what is the average 
amount of these loans. According to the report for 1910, the 22,457 op¬ 
erations since the foundation of the institute, may be divided as follows 


Size of loans 

Marks 

Number of operations 

Amount of operations 

Actual 

Number 

% 

of total 

Actual Amount 

Marks 

% 

of Total 


Up to 

1,000. 

1,609 

7.17 

1,230,300 

0.84 

Prom 1,000 to 

3,000. 

7,014 

31-23 

15,136,800 

10.36 

» 

3,000 » 

5,000. 

5.853 

26.06 

24,293,000 

16.62 

» 

5,000 •» 

10,000 ..... 

4,920 

21.91 

37,061,600 

25-35 

» 

10,000 » 

20,000 . . , . . 

2,166 

9.64 

31,433,000 

21.50 

» 

20,000 » 

50,000 ..... 

740 

3-30 

21,991,800 

15.04 


50,000 » 100,000. 

II6 ' 

0.52 

8,051,000 

5-51 

)) 

100,000 and over. 

39 

0.17 

6,982,000 

4.76 



Total . . , 

22,457 

100.00 

146,179,500 

100.00 


The above figures show that more than 50 % of the loans granted 
during this period are for less than 10,000 marks and about 90 %, are for 
less than 50,000 marks. This is because most of the loans are made to 
small farmers, as is also shown by the fact that of the 1,923 loans made 
in 1910 33 were on farms of less than i ha., 1,305 on farms from i to 10 ha., 
and 582 on farms of from 10 to 100 ha. Only three were made on estates 
of over 100 hectares. 

Judging the work done by the Bavarian Agricultural Bank as a whole, 
it must be said th^at, in spite of the rather high rate of interest charged, due 
to the excessively low quotation of its mortgage bonds, it fulfils an impor¬ 
tant function in supiplying rural landowners with credit. The co-operative 
organization of this larid-credit bank could well be copied in otlier countries. 
This constitutes the difierence between it and the LanAschaften which are 
almost exclusively suited t 6 the special conditions of Prussia: 
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§ 5. Other Credit Instittites. 


Unf or tuna tel 3^ there are no recent and accurate data on the other 
credit institutes which transact business in behalf of Bavarian agriculture, 
x^mongst these special mention, should be made of the savings-banks, 
corporate bodies, municipalities, and insurance companies. 

Of the savings-banks some are communal, whilst others are district 
savings-banks- All alike must conform to certain fixed rules, invest 
their capital in government bonds or other securities recognised as trustee 
investments, or in mortgages registered on estates valued at at least twice 
the amount for which the mortgage is granted. The deposits, which have 
almost doubled in the last ten year period, amounted, in 1909, to 569 
millions of marks, of which 290 millions were invested in mortgages, land- 
bonds, etc. We have no reliable data for determining what proportion 
of these mortgages are on urban and what on rural property. According < 
to calculations made by the Royal Bavarian Ministry of Agriculture, al¬ 
most two thirds of these mortgages encumbered rural estates, in 1894. 
Supposing that this ratio still holds good a capital of some 190 million 
marks belonging to the savings banks would now be invested in agriculture. 

Recent data are also lacking in the case of charitable foundations, 
but it ma3^ be roughly estimated that a capital of from 16 to 20 million 
marks belonging to such institutions has found its way to the farmers, 
lately, however, it has been noted that the directors of these institutions 
prefer to invest in the purchase of “ lettres de gages. 

The Bavarian Government institutions for insurance against sickness 
and old age owned a capital,of 136 million marks in 1909. Of this sum 
10,600,000 marks have been invested in agricultural loans, but it is uncertain 
whether those loans have been granted for land-improvement or for real 
land-credit transactions. 


n. — WtlRTlMBURG. 

§ I. Btatistioal Data on Agriculture in Wiirtemburg* 

Wiirtemburg now covers an area of 19,512 sq. km. with 2,437,547 
inhabitants, or 3.6 % of the area, and 3.8 % of the population of the 
German Empire. There were, in 1907, 314,829 farms, covering an area of 
^ 45339 ^ ha. of which 1,105,809 ha. were under farm crops. Statistics 
for the same year show that agriculture and sylviculture gave employment 
to 882,421 persons, or 37.7 % of the total population of the kingdom- 
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Small and average sized holdings prevail in Wtirtenibnrg. There are also 
feudal estates, state and crown lands, but altogether the}^ do not account 
for 5,000 ha. 

There is, moreover, a great difference between the East and West of 
the kingdom. In the West, which includes the districts of Heckar and the 
Black Forest, the land is greatly subdivided. Data, referring to only a 
few years back, show that in these two districts farms of less than 2 ha. 
in extent accounted for 19.3 % and 16.6 % of the area of Wiixtemburg. 
Whereas the eastern section, the districts of Jagst and the Danube, only 
had 5.8 % and 3.7 % of their area occupied by holdings of less than 
2 hectares. 

According to Spitta the average size of farms, classified by districts, 
was : 


In the district of the Neckar 2.32 ha. 

,, ,, ,, „ ,, Black Forest 2.69 ,, 

„ „ „ „ „ Jagst 4.99 „ 

,, ,, ,, ,, ,, Danube 6.10 ,, 


These differences are partially accounted for by cliihate. In the moun¬ 
tainous eastern section the climate is cold and each family requires more 
land for its support, than in the much more fertile western section, which 
is mostly farmed intensively and where vineyards and orchards are found. 
The proximity to industrial and commercial centres, which afford the peas¬ 
antry opportunity of additional employment and extra profits, also exer¬ 
cises a certain influence. But if the number of farms under 2 ha. in extent 
is equal to more than half the total number of holdings, they occupy less 
than 10 % of the total cultivated area. The most important class is that 
of medium sized estates. Farms of from 5 to 10 hectares accounted for 
about 19 % of the farms and over 45% of the cultivated area. Barge 
and very large estates are comparatively of very little importance, for the^^ 
only account for 12 % of the number of holdings, and for 22 % of the 
cultivated area. 


§ 2 . Agricultural Indebtedness in Wiirtemburg* 

As in the case of Bavaria, there are no statistical data which accurately 
show the amount of agricultural indebtedness in Wurtemburg. An en¬ 
quiry was made in this point in 6 communes in 1884-1885, and in 1896 
returns were obtained of the mortgage encuipbrances in 126 rural , communes 
in connection with an enquiry into agricnlttiral conditions, but the 
data then supplied are insufficient. Consequently, iit estimating the 
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indebtedness of lands in Wtittemburg we shall consult more especially 
the studies made by Birector von Zeller and by Br. Spitta, whose works ^ 
are completed by statistics in the movement of mortgage debts. These 
statistics supply valuable information, though not detailed enough in the 
case of agriculture. 

According to the estimates made by Dr. Spitta on the basis of the data 
supplied by the above mentioned enquiries, Wiirtemburg farms were 
encumbered in 1897 by a debt of about 400 million marks, of which 
280 millions were secured on mortgages. The net increase of the mortgage 
debt, i. e. the excess of registrations over cancelHngs, amounted to an average 
of 67 million marks a year since 1897 urban and rural property; 16 %. 
or 17 % of this sum may be considered as affecting agriculture. ' As twelve 
years have elapsed from 1897 to 1908, we obtain, by multiplying this 
average by twelve, a total of 320 million marks for rural mortgages in 1908- 
of which one half at least is in favour of private parties, and the remainder 
of credit institutes, banks, co-operative banks, the Wurtemburg Credit 
Union, the savings banks, and, in a minor degree, of insurance companies 
and charitable institutions and foundations. This second half, i. e., 160* 
million marks worth of mortgages, is distributed as follows : no million 
marks to the sa\dngs banks, 4,200,000 marks to the mortgage banks, 
45 million naarks to the Wurtemburg Credit Union, and the remainder to 
charitable foundations and insurance companies. Most of the loans 
are for short terms, and subject to being called in by the lender. Only 
the 42 million marks lent by the Wurtemburg Credit Union may be 
said to be loaned on advantageous terms. The rate of interest on the 
4,200,000 marks loaned by the mortgage banks is too high for the farming, 
classes. 


§ 3* The Wurtemburg Savings Banks as Tand Credit Institutes^ 

The savings banks rank next to private money-lenders as holding the 
largest number of mortgages. Returns made in 1904 show^that the sav¬ 
ings banks held 18.7 % of the urban and rural mortgages registered that 
year, as against 14*5% held by banks, 5-35% by co-operative banks, 
4-5 % by the Wiirtemburg Credit Union, and 0.9% by minor banks and 
charitable foundations. In the case of agriculture this percentage is even 
higher, as the Wiirtemburg mortgage banks as a rule only grant loans 
oh mortgages taken on urban lands. The public savings banks must be 
divided into two classes. The first, represented by the Wiirtemburg 
Savings Bank, m^h headquarters at Stuttgart, prefers to invest its capital 
in urban mortgages; whereas the second, consisting of 63 provincial sav- 
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'iiags-banks, deals in agricultural credit. The growth of these two branches 
of business has been extremely rapid. In 1899 the interest bearing invest¬ 
ments made by the savings banks only amounted to 233 million marks, 
but they have nearly doubled in ten, years, as in 1908 they amounted to 
448 million marks. Of the 532 million marks which formed the capital 
•of the Wiirtemburg savings banks in 1910, 354 were invested in mortgage 
loans. Unfortunately the statistics of the Wiirtemburg savings banks 
fail to distinguish between rural and urban mortgages. For 1902 the 
calculations made by Spitta would show that 8.8g % of the mortgage loans 
granted during that year by the Wiirtemburg Savings Bank, i. e., a sum of 
966,449 marks, were secured by rural property, as against 91.ii %, or 
9,915,840 marks, secured by urban estates. In the case of the mortgage 
loans granted by the provincial savings banks, the ratio was 58 %> or 
11,378,854 marks, on rural lands, as against 42 %, or 8,387,354 marks 
on urban property. The ratio between these two classes of mortgages 
has probably undergone subsequent modification ; and it can only be used 
as an indication, but cannot be applied to the value of the mortgage loans 
made by the savings banks, as the value of those of the Wiirtemburg 
Savings Bank amounted to iii millions in 1910, as against 243 millions 
so loaned by the provincial savings bank. 

As a rule the Wiirtemburg Savings Bank does not make loans for less 
than 1,000 marks. The borrower receives the full amount for which the 
loan is made with no deductions for commission or other dues. The rate ‘ 
of interest is 4 % payable annually. Both parties are entitled the one 
to refund the loan, the other to call it in, but on three months' notice. 
When the borrower fulfils his engagements and keeps his estates in good 
repair, he is very rarely troubled. The capital can be repaid by instal¬ 
ments provided the total be for a round sum divisible by 100. This bank 
also accepts, without requiring preliminary notice from the borrower, 
repayments of less than 100 marks, If the borrower is married, husband 
and wife must be jointly liable. All requests for loans must be accom¬ 
panied by a valuation of the property of the would-be borrower, a paper 
which his municipality supplies. The applicant must also supply a certi¬ 
ficate delivered by his town council as to his respectability and financial 
status. As we have said, the provincial savings banks are more important 
than the Wiirtemburg Savings Bank as the conditions of decentralization 
and local antomony under which they work have enabled them to comply 
with the requirements of small landowners. As most of the deposits are 
made by the inhabitants of the locality, a number of banks have ruled 
that loans will be granted by preference to residents within the district 
of the bank. The Reutlingen Savings Bank supplies ah interesting mstahce 
of this communal privilege, charging only 4 % interest inloans to residents 
within its district, and 4%% to outsiders. 
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The security required by the banks on mortgages varies according 
to. local conditions. Some banks require that the property mortgaged 
consist half of lands and half of houses, whereas others require that it con¬ 
sist of ^/^rd lands and %rd houses. The Wiirtemburg Savings Bank 
only makes loans as a rule on first mortgages, but the provincial banks 
sometimes grant, for certain people, loans on second mortgages. Neither 
the Wiirtemburg Savings Bank nor the provincial banks are able to grant 
loans which are not subject to payment on recall before the expiration 
of the specified period for which they are made, but on Nov. 23rd., i8g6, the 
generalmeetingof the Wiirtemburg savings banks, summoned by the Mini- 
str^? of the Interior, unanimously accepted a motion proposed by the general 
assembty of the Wiirtemburg Central Bureau of Agriculture for granting 
loans repayable by instalments. The motion then adopted reads as follows : 

The Federation of Savings Banks recommends the banks to accept 
and promote, as far as possible, the system of loans repayable by 
instalments. 

'' The Central Committee is requested to draw up the general rules 
applicable to these loans repayable by instalments, and to communicate 
the same to the provincial banks.'' 

In compliance with these instructions the Central Committee of the 
Federation of Savings Banks, drew up the folio-wing rules applicable to 
loans repayable by instalments : 

The Savings Bank of . . . grants loans repayable by annual instal¬ 
ments, to the value of one quarter of its deposits, when the securities 
prescribed by § . . .of the bye-laws are supplied, and on the following 
conditions: 

1st. The loan must be for not less than 500 marks ; 

2nd. The maximum period over which repayment may extend 
is 56 years, the minimnm period, 10 years. The instalments must not 
be less than % % J 

3rd. During the period of instalment payments the borrower 
may always raise the instalment agreed on in his contract to a higher 
or lower figure. 

“ Besides which payments on account on the capital loaned of larger 
or smaller sums will always be accepted on the same conditions as for 
other mortgage loans. 

4th. The Board of Administration may authorise a borrower to 
suspend his instalment payments for 5 years under special circumstances, 
such as havoc caused by hail, etc. 

5th, The payment of interest and repayments by instalments 
will be made annually in the case of small loans, and half-yearly in the case 
of loans exceeding 10,000 marks. 
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“ 6tli. I^oans repayable by annual instalments {RenUndarlehen) may 
be called in by the savings-banks before the expiration of the term for 
which they work, but, if circumstances permit, the board of adtmnistration 
will arrange that these loans only be called in after mortgage-loans have 
been called in, if the borrowers have always been punctual in paying their 
interest and instalments/' 

In publishing these rules for the granting of loans repayable hy in¬ 
stalments, the Ministry warmly urged the administrators of savings banks 
to be satisfied with a low rate of interest, to make known to the peasants 
as widely as possible the advantages of this kind of bank, and above all 
to supply as fully as possible the credit requirements of agriculture within 
the limits set by the aims and purposes of the savings banks. 

The enquiry made on April ist., 1904, into the causes which hindered 
the spread of these loans repayable by instalments, showed that 20 of the 
provincial savings banks then open had made 283 such loans for a total 
of 2,821,445 marks, whereas the loans granted by the savings banks on 
double security, on bills and on mortgages, amounted, for 1903, to 
143,713,279 marks. Only 132 loans repayable by instalments were made 
to farmers for a total amount of 541,965 marks. 

That same year the Federation of Savings Banks made an enquiry 
which led to no decisive results. In the opinion of the savings banks ad¬ 
ministrators, the main reason which hindred the growth of the system of 
loans repayable by instalments, was that the borrowers were unwilling 
to recognise that their creditors had a right to recall the loans before the 
expiration of the fixed term, and to change the rate of interest after it 
had once been fixed. 

On April ist, 1908 the Wtirtemburg Ministry asked the district officers 
to send in a report on the value of the loans repayable by instalments 
granted from 1905-1907 by the provincial savings banks. When a report 
was published in June, 1908, on agriculture and the steps taken for its 
promotion in Wiirtemhurg, a report from which we have already quoted, 
answers had only been received from 48 provincial bureaux. They con¬ 
tained particulars of 16 loans repayable by instalments for a total sum of 
2,955,110 marks. It would seem that this form of loan has not given 
excellent results, and it is viewed with disfavour both by the experts of 
the savings banks and of land credit. Nevertheless it must be admitted 
that the Federation of Savings Banks, by making loans on this plan, and 
by trying to •popularise them, has given evidence of its desire to meet 
the needs of agriculture. 
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§ 4. The Wiiirtemburg Credit Cnion. 

The Wiirtembiirg (co-operative) Cxedit Union and the mortgage 
banks make loans repayable by instalments and not subject to being 
called in and in this they diher from the savings banks. The Credit 
Union was opened in 1S25 to supply’' credit to agriculture, then undermined 
by debt. At first it had adopted, the complicated organization of a life 
loan bank, as is seen by art. 2 of its bye-laws: 

“ The members of the various assoiciations founded and managed 
hj the Union of agricultural land-owners, form a working capital by the 
pa^^ment of a fixed contribution which will be deposited with the bank. 
The interest will be distributed each ^-ear. Members are mutually pledged 
to the bank to bequeath at their death their share of this capital and the 
use of this share to the other members as well as to their heirs, so that at 
the death of the last survivor, who will have inherited from all those who 
have predeceased him, the Bank will be heir to all his rights.'" 

The shareholders were classified in groups according to the contribu¬ 
tions the^^ paid in and to age. These various groups were again subdivided 
into several co-operative associations according to the number of registered 
members. When an association finally expired, the liabilities of the 
members were extinguished by instalments. The bank no longer having 
to annuities, remitted the debtors their interest proportionately to 
the capital owmed by each. To acquire a share a debtor had to give a 
special mortgage guarantee of 10,000 florins and he obtained a loan of 5000 
florins on 'which he paid 230 florins, i. e. 5 %. When an association died 
out, not only did the debtor no longer pay his 250 florins interest, but 
he was relieved of a share and of the real and personal liabilities consequent 
thereon. When all his shares had expired a debtor was considered as no 
longer belonging to the bank. The members were jointly liable. The 
bye-laws of this bank were amended in 1831, 1834, ^^43, and 1908, and its 
original character of an annuity loan institution gradually disappeared, 
making way for that of a co-operative land credit association which ob¬ 
tains the requisite funds for making urban and rural mortgage loans by 
issuing credit bonds. The bonds are issued at a round figure; they are 
accompanied by interest bearing coupons and counterfoil which allow of 
the renewal of the coupons. Since 1890 they are no longer subject to being 
called in for pa5niient before the expiration of the fixed term for which 
they are issued. The market for these bonds is steady and prices are only 
slightly below those of Wiirtemburg government stock. The State has 
helped to accredit them with the public by recognizing them, in 1890, as 
trustee investments. 

The following table shows the business done by the Wiirtemburg 
Mutual Bank during the la st eleven years: 
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Year 

Value 

of loans after 
deducting 
.tie Sinking 

“ Uettres 
de gage ” 
in 

circulation 

“ retires de gage ” 
m circulation, 
classified according 
to rate of interest 

! 

Reserve fund 


Fund 




— 


marks 

marks 

■ 

marks 

marks 

marks 

T9OO 

’67,258,907 

65,510,600 

57.169,300 

8,341,300 

4.143,674 

1901. 

,74,462,059 

71,265,000 

52,216,700 

19,048,300 

4,619,188 

1902 

77.524347 

73,710,800 

50,719,500 

22,991,300 

4,902,660 

1903 . ... 

. 78,924,471 

75.312,300 

51,409,300 

23,903,000 

5,032,432 

,1904 . 

81,359.647 

78,239,200 

54.337.900 

23,901,300 

5,212,778 

1905. 

86,635,014 

82,646,400 

82,092,600 

553,800 

5.492,377 

1906.. 

89,565,859 

85.339,700 

■ 81,405,500 

3,934,200 

5,679,145 

1907. 

91,989,855 

88,434,200 

77.759,800 

10,274,400 

5,912.833 

1908. 

96,879.944 

92,829,600 

74,442,600 

18,387,000 

6,317,829 

1909.! 

100,560,331 

96,695,200 

71,332,700 

25,362,500 

6,672,259 

1910. 

103,849,936: 

99,683,200 

67^998,600 

31,684,600 

7,025,024 


The bank granted new loans, repayable by instalments : 


in 1902 

for 

6,545,110 marks 

.. 1903 

.. 

5,144,474 .. 

.. 1904 

.. 

7,272,201 „ 

» 1905 

>) 

10,327,466 „ 

„ 1906 

>} 

7,487,475 

„ 1907 

»> 

6,275,116 „ 

„ 1908 

> j 

8,120,514 

„ 1909 


7,672,601 

„ 1910 


7,275,377 ,, 


As the above table shows, loans repayable by instalments amotmted 
on December 31st., 1910, to 103,849,936 marks, 71,565,855 marks being 
at 3%% and 32,284,080 marks at 4%. These loans were secured by 
mortgages valued, by municipal custom, at 249,002,809 marks, including 
206,943,454 marks worth of buildings and 42,059,355 marks worth of 
unbuilt lands. 

The Mutual Bank has been very wise in progressively lowering the 
minimum value of the loans it grants. This minimum is now j&zed at 
300 marks. It may now be said to be possible fpr all, even the most 
humble, to borrow from this Bank, and the value of this is great ih Such 
a country as Wtirtemburg where small holdings are so numerous. This 
sum of 103,849,936 marks, representing the total value of the loans 
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repayable b^' instalments, is distributed between 9?4^3 tirbaii and rural 


loans, as follows: 

456 loans 

from 

300 to 

1,000 

3.599 


1,001 „ 

5,000 

2,383 


5,001 „ 

10,000 

1,580 

> 3 

10,001 ,, 

20,000 

1,054 

J 9 

20,001 „ 

50,000 

271 

J 9 

50,001 „ 

100,000 

70 


over 

100,000 


These 9,413 loans have been made to 5,689 members, as some have 
made more than one loan; the security consisted of 5,529 urban mortgages 
for 85,120,099 marks, and 3,884 rural mortgages, almost exclusively made 
on rural estates, for 18,729,836 marks. 

§ 5 . — 3IoTt^&ge Ban:ks in Wurtemhurg, 

The two mortgage banks existing in Wtirtemburg only provide rural 
land credit to a limited extent. Both are mainly engaged in urban mort¬ 
gage credit business. The Financiai Union {Vereinshank) of Wwt&mbufg, 
at Stuttgart, belongs to the category of mixed mortgage banks and also 
transacts other financial business, whereas the Wurtemhurg Mortgage Bank^ 
which comes under the Imperial laws on mortgage banks, deals exclusi¬ 
vely in real estate credit business. 

The Financial Union ofWurtemburg (Wurttembergische Vereinshank) 
at Stuttgart, founded in 1869, opened a special land-credit department 
in 1878. Its growth was prevented by the imperial law on mortgage 
banks promulgated in 1899. This act restricts the circulation of the land 
bonds of these banks, which may not exceed the value of twice their found¬ 
ation capital and of certain specially defined reserve funds. Though 
its' bye-laws preclude the granting of mortgage loans on lauds not within 
the territory of Wiirtemburg, this bank has done a large business ini and 
credit as is shown by the table we give below. In 1907 bonds were in cir¬ 
culation for 31,900,000 marks and in 1908 for 34,600,000 marks, at which 
date the share-capital amounted to 24 million marks. The Financial Union 
like the mixed mortgage banks of Bavaria, has branch offices throughout 
the country. 

The Wurtemburg Mortgage Bank, founded at Stuttgart in 1867, has only 
one third of its mortgage loans on lands in the territory of Wiirtemburg; 
one fifth are in Prussia and one fifth in Bavaria. Of 2,777,044 marks 
worth of rural mortgages on January ist., 1908, 1,989,359 marks worth 
were on lands in the Kingdom ofWurtemburg, inclusiveof 1,145,584 marks 
of mortgage loans repayable by instalments. The Wiiitembtirg Mortgage 
Bank does not grant loans for less than 100 marks. 
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One of the questions which most keenly interested'Wiirttemberg agri¬ 
culturists for a certain time was that of the foundation of,a.State Ibaiid 
Credit Bank, especially during a period when neither the savings-banks, 
nor the mortgage banks which restricted themselves largely to^ urban 
mortgages, nor the Mutual Banks, adequately jperfotmed the functions 
of land credit institutes. In 1900 several political parties included in 
their programme the foundation of such a bank. The Central Bureau of 
Agriculture {Zentralstelle fur die Landwirtschaft) was instructed by the 
hlinistry of the Interior to study this question, and state whether, in its 
opinion, it would be desirable to found a bank to supply land-credit to agri¬ 
culturists. The question was debated at the meeting of February 28, 1901. 
The reporter showed that there was no need to found a new bank, if its 
functions were to be limited to granting loans to agriculturists on the same 
conditions as heretofore and in the same form as was already done by 
other banks. It would be a very different matter if it were proposed to 
open a bank for the purpose not so much of making new loans, as for trans¬ 
forming mortgages with private parties, at a high rate of interest, and sub¬ 
ject to being.called in before the conclusion of the period for which they 
were made, into mortgages for jSxed periods, repayable by instalments, 
and not subject to this system of anticipated repayments. The constant 
increase in mortgage indebtedness made it very advisable to open a State 
mortgage credit bank, on the model of the State or Provincial land-credit 
banks of other countries. At a plenary meeting the council decided by a 
majority vote that the foundation of a State land-credit bank would only 
be recommended if such bank would be in a position to grant loans at a 
lower rate of interest than that current in the country, as otherwise its 
foundation would be useless. The result was that the idea of opening 
a State credit bank was abandoned so as to avoid entering into useless 
competition with existing banks. Nothing came either of the proposal 
made to found a national credit bank, under State control, for the special 
purpose of granting agricultural loans to farmers in localities of less than 
3,000 inhabitants, at 3% interest, and 1% sinking fund, said loans to amount 
to three quarters or half of the estimated value of the farm. Efforts 
werd made instead to obtain like results by transforming and reorganising 
existing banks. Perhaps agriculturists deemed these reforms inadequate. 
However this may be, the savings-banks have begun to make loans repayable 
by instalments and the Credit Union has spread its agencies throughout 
the coiintry. Thisjs an undeniable progress in the field of rural land- 
crediri-..;^ 
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III. - SAXONY. 


§ I. Genera.! Statistical Data on Agriculture in Saxony. 


Saxony is the smallest kingdom of Germany in area and the third in 
population. It, covers 14,993 sq. km. with 4,802,485 inhabitants, or 2.8% 
of the area and 7.4 % of the population of the German Empire. Saxony 
is a manufacturing country, and this distinguishes it from the two other 
States we have just studied. Only a small proportion of the population 
is engaged in agriculture and forestry. In 1907,490,962 persons, i. e. 10.7 % 
of the population, were thus employed. The occupation census of 
June 12, 1907, showed 175,428 farms in Saxony on a cultivated area 
of 1,002,707 ha. Classifying these farms according to size, we have 


83,705 with an area 

of less than 

I hectare. 

16,812 „ ,, 

from I to 

2 hectares. 

26,904 „' „ ,, 

' . )} ^ f) 

5 

18.986 „ „ 

>t 5 

10 

18,704 „ „ „ 

M 10 „ 

20 

8,735 „ „' „ 

20 ,, 

50 

S38 „ ,. „ 

M 50 „ 

100 

744 >> 

,, over 

100 ,, 


These figures show that while the number of small and medium 
sized farms is greatly in excess of large estates, the latter are nevertheless, 
fairly well represented. Lands let on lease are in the ratio of 14 to 15 % 
in the case of farms of less than 5 ha. and farms of from 5 to 10 ha. are 
leased in the ratio of 9.6 %. The ratio is only from 4.5 to 4.9 % in the case 
of farms from 10 to 50 ha., and of 39.3 % for estates of over 100 ha. In 
short, three quarters of the lands were farmed by the owners themselves. 
The ratio is still higher if considered from the standpoint of area, as 87.03 % 
of the total is farmed by the owners. 
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It is aote worthy that 414 % of the owners of farmers exercise farming 
as their 'chief profession. That is to say, that of 175,428 landowners, 
only 67,389 are real farmers. The others all exercise another profession. 
But it is on the smaller estates that the owners exercise farming as a sec¬ 
ondary or auxiliary profession. So if area and not number is taken as 
the criterion, w^e hud that real farmers till a much larger area than that 
tilled by persons for whom agriculture is only a secondary occupation. 


§ 2. Agricultural Indebtedness in the Kingdom of Saxony. 

Complete returns were obtained in 1884 of the debts encumbering 
landed estates in the Elingdom of Saxony, but only a portion of the data 
then obtained have been worked up. Partial returns were obtained also 
in 1896, and again in January 1897, obtain more accurate data on 

the agricultural situation. The enquiry was restricted to estates of which 
at least 2 ha. "were farmed, and no account was taken of holdings located 
in the territory of towns which, according to the census of 1895 > had over 
20,000 inhabitants, nor of lands belonging to public or private bodies such 
as the state, communes, charitable institutions, share-companies, and 
mine-owning companies. 

The estates for which returns were obtained numbered 53,531, coverd 
964,028 ha. and represented 28,298,537 taxation |^units. 43,186 of these 
estates, covering 822,739 ha. and representing 24,189,240 taxation units, 
were encumbered with [mortgages. The remainder were free from all 
encumbrance. 

The following table gives data for the indebtedness in 1897 * 
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Con¬ 

ventional 

Mortgages 

Mortgages 
for purposes 
of security 
and 

guarantee 

Mortgages 

registered 

by 

judicial 

decree 

Total 

Mortgage indebted¬ 
ness per hectare 

Estates 

Eaiid en¬ 
cumbered 
with 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

land 



Thousande of marks 


Mortgages 

ill general 

{a) Agricultural estates 
exclusive of feudal 
lands {RiUergUter): . 

Indivisible holdings . 

566,117 

24.835 

306 

591.258 

988 

834 

from 2 to 5 hectares 

40.295 

1.695 

30 

42,021 

1.577 

1,232 

» 5 9 10 » . . 

7^,937 

3>225 

46 

80,207 

1,195 

976 

» 10 » 20 » . . 

174,124 

6,269 

I4I 

180,534 

945 

■ 794 

» 20 » 50 » . . 1 

225,866 

10,694 

50 

236,611 

885 

748 

i 

» 50 » 100 » . . 

41,667 

2,668 

39 

44,375 

1,132 

1,036 

over 100 » . . ] 

7,226 

284 

■ — 

7.510 

1,070 

1,035 

Market Gardens . . 

2,884 

502 

— 

3.386 

8,381 

7.695 

Alienable holdings. . 

8,502 

523 

12 

9,037 

1,991 

876 

Other lands. i 

11,473 

586 

20 

12,079 

1,635 

1,289 

Total . . . 

588,976 

26,4.4.6 

i 338 

6x5,760 

1,008 

844 

{b) Feudal lands {Rit- 
terguier) . 

133,^89 

7.^53 

132 

U 0,974 

665 

1 

600 


We thus see that rural landed property in Saxony was encumbered in 
1897 with 756,734,000 marks worth of mortgage indebtedness. It is 
scarcely possible to ascertain to what extent this indebtedness has increased 
since nor by whom the new mortgage loans have been made. Since 1884 
Saxony had indeed kept mortgage statistics which showed the position 
of the mortgage debt at the end of each year, the registrations and can¬ 
cellings, and the form in which the mortgage was drawn up, but these 
returns were discontinued in 1896. 

The only point which can be ascertained with some degree of certainty 
is the position of the loans granted by municipal banks/l^y co.-operative 
associations, and by mortgage banks. The value of the 3no3i:gages held 
by these bodies on rural lands amounted in 1909 to a total of 328,414,000 
marks, of which 254,977,000 marks were loaned by the t^o co-operative 
associations, 73,265,000 by the Provincial Bank of arid 171,000 

marks only by the Mortgage^ Banks 
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§ 3. Com.munB .1 and Co-operative I^ancl Credit Batiks« 

The Frovincial Bank {Landstdndische Bank) of Bautzen holds the 
first rank in this class. Owing to its mixed form it is generally classified by 
specialists (F. Hecht, Schulte, etc.) as a provincial credit bank, but the 
Government of Saxony considers it as an agricultural credit bank within 
the purview of article 167 of the Act which decrees the enactment of the 
civil code of the German Empire. 

The Bank is officially known as the .Provincial Bank of the Royal 
Saxon Markgraviate of Upper Tusatia. It was founded in 1844 with head¬ 
quarters at Bautzen. It has a branch at Dresden. It was founded by the 
Provincial Council of Saxen Upper Unsatia. It can issue land-bonds and 
letters of credit, which are recognised as trustee investments. It grants: 
loans on mortgages of rural lands, and exceptionally on houses, both 
to communes and unlimited liability companies, as also to institutions; 
and undertakings of public utility. The Bank also transacts other financial 
business, more especially the administration of public deposits. The sums,' 
loaned on mortgage are paid in cash. The borrower incurs no lia¬ 
bilities beyond that for the actual loan. There is no obligation to become 
a member or to assume other similar responsabilities. At the end of 1910 
the following mortgages had been stipulated : 

On 214 feudal estates . . 

T, 4)^57 other rural estates 
„ 311 houses or built lands 

or a total value of .. 74,735,984 marks 

All of these lands, with the exception of three feudal estates, were 
situated in the Kingdom of Saxony. New mortgages were registered in 
1910 for a value of 1,722,810 marks, as against 929,756 marks representing 
the value;! of previous mortgages cancelled. Of the mortgage loans in 
Saxony 67,^0^,985 marks were repayable by instalments, and 6,653,203 
W^re not, exclusive of the mortgages redeemed at the end of 1910. Be¬ 
sides its mortg^e business this bank runs a savings bank, with 33 million 
marks of savings deposits in 1910, on which 3 % interest was paid. 

Besides this bank, which is essentially communal, Saxony has two 
co-operative land-credit banks on the plan of the BxvLSsi 2 .n Landschaften, 

The Cf edit ■Union df the Hereditary Lands of the 'Kingdom of Saxony, 
[EfUmydischet Krediiverein) has its headquarters at Leipzig. It was 


for 22,617,560 marks 
„ 51,886,524 
„ 231,900 
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fottiided in 1844, and grants loans, not subject to being called in beiore the 
expiration of the term agreed on, for sums of not less than 3,000 marks, 
on feudal estates, on ordinary lands, and on communal lands, of not less 
than 500 taxation units, for sums up to one half of their mortgage value, 
in conformity with the conditions of its bye-laws. It also makes cash 
loans on pledges. In 1910 it granted new mortgages on 4 feudal estates 
and on 16 ordinary estates, for a sum of 942,000 marks, as well as second 
mortgages on 9 feudal estates, and 12 ordinary estates fox 636,800. marks, 
or in all, on 13 feudal estates and 28 ordinary estates, for 1,579,200 marks, 
686,925 marks were refunded, including 258,250 marks loaned on ordinary 
estates, by reason of renunciation; 123,675 marks on 7 feudal estates and 
on 14 ordinary estates by the voluntary repayment of the capital loaned ; 
and 305,000 marks on 2 feudal estates and i ordinary estate owing to a 
change of creditors. Besides these it had 824,585 marks loaned on pledges 
at the end of December, 1910. At the end of 1910 the lands on which 
the Bank held mortgages included: 


5 feudal estates and 433 
43 feudal estates and 267 
93 feudal estates and 66 
85 feudal estates and ii 
80 feudal estates and 3 
66 feudal estates and — 


ordinary estates, of less than i,ooc 
taxation units. 

ordinary estates of from 1,500 to 

3,000 taxation units. 

ordinary estates of from 3,000 to 

5,000 taxation units. 

ordinary estates of from 5,000 to 

7,000 taxation units. 

ordinary estates of from 7,000 to 

10,000 taxation^units. 

ordinary estates of more than 10,000 

taxation units. 


387 feudal estates and 1,058 ordinary estates. 


The Rural Credit Union of the Kingdom of Saxony is the most 
founded of these banks. It is based on joint security and was founded 
by a ministerial order of October 15, 1898. It grants loans repayable by 
instalments on rural lands or loans subject to recall, to communes or groups 
of communes. It also makes loans on pledge on on mortgage security. 
The capital of this bank is made up of members' foundation shares, the issue 
of land-credit bonds, credit bonds, open accounts, and savings deposits. 




IL SMB Banks, 


I, Bii of tie Piovincial Wsof tlie 
Saxon Markgraiiate of lower In- 

satia at Bautzen. ij|o S,2io 10,751 - - - fef 65,954 lA •" - 


III IfoRmcB Banks, 


Sds pop!' 


I. Mortgage Banhfleifzig at leipzig 7,500 10,000 12,000 2,008 

I) Mki Ms 

5 ml Crei Bai for GemaEj, at 
Leipzig...... 60,000 80,000 90,900 25,515 
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The foundation shares are not for more than 1,500 marks ; the land bonds 
are used for mortgage loans, and credit bonds for loans to comnmiies. 

In 1910 tills bank loaned. 19,546,718 marks, of which 4,395,611 marks 
have been refunded. This bank holds as security mortgages on 10,326 
hectares of land, representing 279,702 taxation units. In 44 cases the 
loans could be granted without any special valuation of the lands, as the 
value of the mortgage loan did not exceed 24 marks per unit of taxation^ 
The total value of loans granted amounted to 372,441,121 marks in 1910 
as against 357,290,015 marks the previous year. Of this sum, 173,412,825 
marks were mortgage loans not subject to recall and repayable by instal¬ 
ments. At the end of the business year the Bank had made 16,127 loans to 
landowners, of which 14,299 were for sums of less than 20,000 marks. The 
number of loans made to communes and agricultural consortiums rose from 
4,882 to 5,039. The value of the loans granted on rural estates, subject 
to being called in before the expiration of the stipulated term, also rose 
by 200,800 marks during the same year, rising from 8,694,400 marks to 
8,895,200 marks. 

The following table gives fuller details on the business transacted by 
these three Banks : 
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§ 4 . 3lortgage Banks of Saxony* 


The Kingdom of Saxony has three mortgage banks, but only two deal 
with rural credit. One is the MortgageBank of Leipzig, with head-quarters 
in that town, founded in 1863. It is a mortgage bank proper. The other, 
the German General Credit Bank, fotinded in 1856-58 at Dresden, transacts 
other banking business as well, and therefore comes under the heading of 
mixed mortgage banks. But as neither of these Banks are of importance 
for rural land credit the data contained in the table we publish are amply 
sufficient to characterise it. 

Unfortunately in the case of Saxony it is hardly possible to determine 
in what measure and to what extent small farmers can borrow of savings 
banks and insurance companies. We only know, with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty, that the Rural Bank of the Kingdom of Saxony granted 902,937 
marks in mortgage loans in 1910, which is not very much. 
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RECENT NEWS. 


I. — The Fomidlation of a Germao Agricultural Bauk for Austria, with Mead* 
quarters at Prague.— In Austria, there has long been felt the need for a 
large financial institute to assist in the industrial and commercial trans¬ 
formation of agriculture and forestry, whether on large estates or small 
holdings. 

There are, in fact, important problems in agricultural economy, call¬ 
ing for immediate solution. Among these problems, we shall specially 
mention the organization of the sale of cattle ; dismortgaging; conversion 
of mortgages paying heavy interest; utilisation, in behalf of agriculture, 
of certain economic forces, as cascades; more extensive employment of 
machinery, etc. For such a programme the efforts of co-operation were 
impotent. It was necessary to found an independent financial institu¬ 
tion, endowed with large means, on eminently commercial principles and 
with full liberty of action. The German AgricuUwal Bank for Austria, 
the foundation of which is now decided, answers these conditions. The 
new institute has been founded with the adherence of the most important 
Gerinan Federations and Central Banks, which also notahly contributed 
towards the initial capital, so that co-operative organization will have a 
decisive influence in the councils of the new Bank. 

The initial capital is fixed at 4 million crowns in 100,000 shares {ac¬ 
tions) of 400 crowns each. Yet it may be raised later to 8 million crowns, 
without special authorization. i 

The shares, which are personal, are not negotiable on the Exchange, 
and are not transferable without the coment of the Board of Management. 
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Every five shares entitles to a vote at the Board meetings, and nobody can 
have more than 30 votes. 

The rnles lay down that the Board of Management shall be composed 
of from 18 to 24 members, 5 of them elected by the agrictdtnral co-oper¬ 
ative organizations, contributing at least th. of the share capital. 
The committee of revision shall be composed of 6 members, one of whom 
shall represent the co-operative societies. 

The Agricnltural Bank will occupy itself with all financial business 
generally: discounting of bills of exchange, savings deposits, current 
accounts, discounting of warrants, etc. But its chief duty will be to favour 
the organization of agricultural undertakings on an industrial and com¬ 
mercial basis and to increase the yield of agriculture, forestry and the in¬ 
dustries connected with them. 

The Central Banks may deposit their surplus funds with the Bank (i), 
at a profitable rate of interest and obtain cheap credit in case of need. 
These Banks are now at the mercy of the large Institutions, which dispute 
the rate of interest with them, centime by centime, and use their deposits 
for investments that have nothing to do with the development of agri¬ 
cultural economy. The Agricultural Bank, on the contrary, will offer these 
Banks profitable investments and allow agricifiture to benefit by the eco¬ 
nomies of the agricultural population- 

The relations between co-operative organization and the Agricultural 
Bank consist in common collaboration in behalf of agricultural interests. 
Consequently, the Federations and the Central Banks have nothing to 
change in their way of working. Things will go on as before * only there 
will be an additional institution completing the work of co-^operation, 
by satisfying the requirements it can not satisfy alone, 

(Summarised from tlie speeches and articles published by the naudwirtschaftliches 
Genosseuschaftsbiatt fur Deutschbbhmen of July 2Qth, 1911; by the Genossen- 
schaftsbiatt fdr Deutschtirol of September 15th., 1911; and by the “Deutsche 
Daudwirt ” of December nth., 1911). 


(i) The Central Banks with the largest amount of deposits are: the Central Bank of 
Tower Austria (32,710,161 crowns, deposits, 9,390,055 crowns, credits); the Central Bank 
of the region of Sahsburg (11,296.072 crowns, deposits and 1,280,538 crowns, credits); 
the Central Federation of Bohemian German Agricultural Co-operative Societies (18,912,259 
crown®, deposits, 8,067,390 crowns, credits); the Federation of Bohemian Czech Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Societies (17,558,968 crowns, deposits, 3,813,640 crowns, credits); the 
Fedefatioa of the German Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Moravia and Silesia 
{10,783,331 crowns, deposits, 3,813,640 crowns, credits) and the Federation of the Trent 
Raiffeisen Banks and Agricultural Co-operative Societies (18,595,332 crowns, deposits 
7,754,976 crowns, credits). 
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2. — Conference ©n tlie Question of Dismortgitsnf. — The dismortgaging 
of rural property is a serious question, on wliich the State and the 
organisations interested are bestowing their special attention. We have 
already spoken on several occasions (See Bulletin, ist. Year, No. i, page 169, 
2nd. Year, No. 8, page 197, 3rd. Year, No. 3, page 143) of the bill on dis¬ 
mortgaging prepared by the Department of Agriculture and forwarded 
to the chief corporations and federations of co-operative societies for their 
opinion. 

Now, the Mmster of Agriculture, after examination of the opinions 
forwarded by the corporations and federations, in January last, convoked 
the representatives of the provincial institutions of mortgage credit, and 
those of the institutions of personal credit. He submitted the following 
questions to the conference, as the subjects for discussion : 

“ Seeing that the mortgage and personal indebtedness of the land 
holders gives occasion for anxiety and calls for State intervention, it is 
asked: 

I. Whether State intervention should not be carried out on the 
principles of the Austrian dismortgaging programme {dslerr, Entschul- 
dungsprogramm ). 

II. Whether the object of the credit for which the mortgage loan 
is requested can be determined without great difficulty. 

III. How to meat the needs of working capital by personal credit 

alone. 

IV. How to obtain suitable co-operation between the mortgage 
institutions and the institutions of personal credit, so as to meet the re¬ 
quirements of credit, taking into consideration the account current busi¬ 
ness done by the Raiffeisen Banks with the various landholders. 

V. Whether it is desirable and possible to arrange for the avail¬ 
able capital of the agricultural organisations of a definite region to remain 
at the disposal of the fanners of that region, who have need of credit, 
that is to say, how, if possible, to hinder the emigration of capital to other 
regions and its use for other purposes, 

VI. On what conditions it is possible to make larger use of leitres 
de gage. Whether it may be hoped that the capital now placed at the 
disposal of private credit on mortgage will be one day afforded to credit 
on mortgage by means of lettres de gage, 

VII. Whether it is necessary, to attain this end, to found local 
agencies of the mortgage institutions. 
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VIII „ What office is to be reserved for the savings banks and their 
institutions for issue of leUres de gage (Pfandbriefanstalien der Sparkasscn) 
in the Austrian dismortgaging programme. 

IX. Wffiat office is to be reserved for the banks limited by shares. 

X. In what sense the mortgage institutions have need of State 
intervention and in what sense {for example, administrative, fiscal, exe- 
ciitory) such intervention is possible. 

The representatives of the mortgage credit institutions agreed on the 
reply to be given to these questions. A full discussion took place later, 
in which all joined. We shall return to the subject as soon as the detailed 
reports of the Conference have been published. 

(Summarised from the Oesterreichische Landwirtschaftlkhe G^nessmschdftspress&i 
Xo. 204., 1912). 





BULGARIA. 

RECENT NEWS. 


I, — The Foundation of a New Mortgage Bank. — A new mortgage credit 
institute, of unlimited duration, has begun doing business in Bulgaria 
this year, under the name of the General Mortgage Bank of the King¬ 
dom of Bulgaria,founded in 1911, as a company limited by shares, 
with head-quarters at Sophia. 

Several Bulgarian, Hungarian, German, Belgian and French institu¬ 
tions have contributed to the foundation of this Bank. 

The fixed capital amounts to 10 million gold levas (the leva is equi¬ 
valent to one franc, par) and is divided into 40,000 shares at 250 levas 
each; 75 levas are payable on subscription, i. e. 30 %, and the remaining 
175 levas at the call of the management. Shares on which 50 % has been 
paid up are negotiable. Share holders can, however, have their shares 
made personal. 

The main purpose of the Company is to do business in mortgage and 
municipal credit transactions, by issuing land-mortgage bonds. The more 
important lines of business are the following : 

(1) hong or short dated mortgage loans, made to owners of real 
estate or "houses, repayable or not by instalments ; 

(2) repurchase of existing mortgages; 

(3) loans to the'" State, provinces, communes, land-improvement 
companies, and other public associations existing in Bulgaria, and to 
any person or corporate body on the security of a similar association; 

(4) loans to secondary railways, *on the security of the railways 

themselves; , 

(5) loans guaranteed by mortgage credit and cessions of mortgage 

credit; 
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(t5) ptircliase and sale of stocks and shares for the public with the 
exception of all biisitiess on account, 

(7) deposits of money or other values ; 

(8) loans on title-deeds, to the value of the working capital increased 
by the reserves ; 

(9) purchase of mortgaged real-estate so as to enter more rapidly 
and surely into possession of outstanding credits ; 

(10) current accounts, guaranteed by mortgage ; 

(11) participation, in any form, in all descriptions of companies, 
whether national or foreign, now extant or to be formed, and consequently 
in all kinds of financial and commercial operations resulting from those 
enumerated in this article. 

linder the bye-laws, the operations which come within the sphere of 
work of this bank are much the same as those transacted by the Agricul¬ 
tural Bank of Bulgaria, described in the issue of June 19ii of this Bulletin 
(pp. 192-194). 

It should, however, be noted, with reference to the Agricultural Bank, 
that the most important business it transacts is that connected with loans 
made for the purpose of carrying on agricultural work, such as loans on 
tlie security of cattle, seed, agricultural products, etc., transactions which 
are not contemplated in the bye laws of the Mortgage Bank. This latter 
can also take part in financial transactions of an industrial and commercial 
character which are not within the province of the Agricultural Bank. 

To obtain the requisite capital for its business the General Mortgage 
Bank of Bulgaria may, with the consent of its General Meeting, issue 
bonds for long or short periods, repayable by drawing lots or otherwise, 
with or without prizes. The total value of the land-mortgage bonds, mu- 
nicipal bonds, etc. issued by the bank may never exceed the value of the 
Company’s actual credits. 

The Board of Administration determines the conditions on which 
such bonds are issued. The Company's bonds will be sold on the Paris 
Exchange. The importance of this for the future of a land-credit in¬ 
stitution in Bulgaria will be evident to the reader acquainted with the 
difficulties which be set the internal financial market. 

The subscribers of the first to milion levas of share capital, will re¬ 
ceive 2,000 preference shares, entitled to 10 % of the net annual profits of 
the Company. These shares are negotiable, and confer no right to take 
part in the General Meetings of the shareholders, nor to a voice in the busi¬ 
ness of the Company. Owners of these preference shares are bound to 
accept the balance-sheet. ‘ 

The Company has a right to repurchase these preference shares any 
time on the open market, or, if so decided by the General Meeting, they 
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may be repurchased from the owners personally, but in this case oiiI.y 
ten years after the foundation of the Company. 

In the latter case, the purchase price will be determined adding 
together the dividends paid on the preference shares during the seven years 
preceding the year in which repurchase is made. From this sum will be 
deducted the dividends for the two years in which they were lowest, and the 
average for the five remaining years will be determined. This average 
will be capitalised at 10 %, i. e. multiplied by 10, and the result of this 
capitalisation will be recognized as the price of repurchase, applicable to 
all preference shares ; this price will be divided between all the shares in 
equal parts. 

Should the dividend payable to the preference share-holders for the 
year preceding that in which repurchase is effected be higher than the 
average calculated as above, the repurchase price shall be equal to ten 
times the dividend paid to preference share-holders fox the year preced¬ 
ing that in which repurchase is effected. 

Nevertheless the price of repurchase may never exceed a maximum 
amount of 150 gold levas per share. 

In case the capital should increase beyond the 10 million levas, the di¬ 
vidend paid on the preference share shall always be in the ratio of 10 % 
on the initial 10 milion leva capital. The profits realised each year by 
the Company shall always be divided in accordance with the following 
rules. 

(1) 5 % towards the formation of a reserve fund, amoimting to one 
tenth of the Company's capital; 

(2) a sum amounting to 5 % of the paid-up capital shall be paid as 
a first dividend on shares. 

The remainder shall be divided as follows : 

10 % to the Board of Administration ; 

10 % to the preference-share holders; 

80 % to share-holders as a supplementary dividend. 

The bye-laws contain no rules peculiar to this Company with refer¬ 
ence to the formation and functions of the general meeting. 

The Board of Administration consists of a minimum of 9 and a max¬ 
imum of 15 members elected for 3 years. To be eligible for a position on 
the Board, candidates must deposit 120 shares. The Board of Adminis¬ 
tration possesses full powers in all matters concerning the management 
and use of the Company’s capital. 

Dr. Danew, formerly Prime Minister, and now President of the So- 
branie, is Chairman of the Board of Administration. 

Share-holders owning at least ,20 shares are entitled to take part in 
the general meeting. Each 20 shares entitles to a vote. The bye-laws 
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are completed by special rules settling the quorum of shareholders required 
to make the several deliberations valid, according to their importance. 

The first business yean of this Company .will close on Decem¬ 
ber 31st., 1912. 

(Summarised from the Bye-naws'of the General Mortgage Bank of Bulgaria, and from 
an article in the Gfundstiickas Archiv January 3, 191a.) 
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2. — The Work of the Agricultural Bauk of Bulgaria in 1909 and 1910 . — 
The study on the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria, printed in the June issue 
of the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence in 1911, showed the 
notable services which this Bank has rendered to Bulgarian agriculture 
since its reorganization. 

The data supplied by the two last reports for the years 1,909 and 1910 
show the increasing importance of this Bank,.though it has not yet attained 
that full development which will allow of its satisfying fully the credit 
requirements of agriculture. 

The development of this bank is hindered by the difficulties in the 
way of its issuing land-bonds, which, in other countries endowed with a 
more highly developed capitalistic system of economy, are the most effect¬ 
ive means of attracting capital to agriculture, but which, in poor countries, 
cannot be issued, or if they are issued on the home market, cannot be 
placed. 

During the two years to which the reports refer the Board of Ad¬ 
ministration has therefore made a special study of the problem of the 
emission of land-bonds guaranteed by the mortgage securities of the Bank, 
which have hitherto lain immobilised and useless, but a solution has not 
yet been found. 

The impulse and development given to the mortgage business trans¬ 
acted by this Bank are mainly due to the agricultural loan, negotiated 
abroad in 1896, which yielded about 23 milion levas, and besides this 
.to the deposits which have formed, since that date, the sole means of 
satisfying the further requirements of the farmers. 

Reviewing the activity of the Bank within the limits fixed by the 
law of 1905 and by its bye-laws, one notes at once a tendency to restrict 
active cfedit transactions in behalf of non-agriculturists, and a constant 
extension of this class of business in the interests of the agricultural classes. 

The reports submitted by this Bank to the Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture give the following figures for the development of the busi¬ 
ness and show the number and importance of the operations transacted 
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during tiie last-two greats as compared with those for the previous 3/eaT, 
1908, and the capital and reserve funds. ' ' . . , 

190S igog igio 


Number -of transactions 793.232 Si 5.945 836,889 

Amount (in levas) . . . 1,161,951,569 1,168,624,996 1,124,442,080 

Capital . 40,241,159 41,540,561 42,845,403 

Reserve funds .... 3 . 731.509 4.639379 3.589,696 

Reserve for bad debts . 6,831,153 6,940,843 7,256,290 


The figures show the constant increase in the capital and reserve 
funds of the Bank, and the increasing number of transactions : with re¬ 
ference to the value of the business transacted the reduction which oc¬ 
curred in 1910 should be noted. 

We shall now examine the fluctuations in the deposits, which supply 
the chief source of money invested in mortgage operations. 



1908 

1909 

1910 ' 

Deposits for fixed periods . . 

• 29,424,580 

30.373.712 

34.935.343 

Cheque accounts on term . . 

. 9^001,815 

9.159.901 

14,746,617 

Non-interest bearing deposits 

. 4,870,328 

5,042,665 

5,274,123 

Orphans' deposits' . . . . . 

• 8,571,631 

8,117,881 

7,836,304 


51.868,354 

52,694,159 

55,691,387 


The greatest number of the deposits for fixed periods are those for 
5 years, which in 1908 amounted to 29,823,889 levas, in 1909 to 32,733,220, 
and in 1910 to 32,733,219. 

This Bank makes loans on the following conditions : 

1) Roans on personal security ; f 

2) » )) mortgage; 

3) )) )) on the security of cattle, crops, agricultural implements; 

4) » to the State, Communes and provinces. 

The loans on personal security, which amounted in 1908 to 239,667, 
for a value of 46,834,743 leva, fell, - in 1909, to 239,421 for a value 
of 43,087,115 leva, and in 1910, to 223,207 for a value of 44,884,407 leva. 

These figures would seem to show that the Agricultural has 

curtailed this branch of its business which provides, on the s^^i^iity of 
two signatures, for the urgent need.s of the farmers. In reality these: 
have increased, for the Agricultural Bank, as was stated in an afticli on 
co-operative credit in Bulgaria, published in our issue for JanMf|^ 
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supplies personal credit to the farmers not only directly, but also indirectly 
through the agency of the co-operative associations. By adding the sums 
granted to the co-operative associations it appears that in 1909 the loans 
on personal security rose to 45,612,310 leva as against 43,427.449 in 1908. 

The mortgage loans granted by the Bank for the last three years are 
shown by the following figirres : 

1908 1909 1910 

Mortgage loans to farmers . . . 13,938,383 19,912,006 25,029,101 

» )) » non-farmers , 7,305,407 6,348,620 6,197,263 

These figures show a notable increase in the loans made to farmers, 
whilst those made to non-agriculturists have decreased. 

The following figures show the mortgage loans classified according to 
their amounts. 


Amount of loans 

1909 

1910 

Number 

Value 

(nevas) 

Number 

Value 

(nevas) 

Up to 500 leva .. 

5,097 

1,814,916 

5,330 

1,831,490 

from 500 to 1,000 leva . . 

6,083 

4,661,912 

6,896 

5.316,938 

» 1,001 » 3,000 » . . 

6,302 

11,002,212 

7.829 

13,671.689 

» 3,001 » 5,000 » . , 

1,001 

3,969,257 

1,309 

5,193,310 

» 5,001 » 10,000 M . . 

276 

1,937,054 

297 

2,042.574 

» 10,001 » 15,000 » . , 

55 

699,130 

63 

759.399 

» 15,001 » 20,000 >1 . . 

19 

334,439 

29 

507.071 

over 20,000 » . • 

45 

1,841,705 


1.903.893 

Total . , . 

18,878 

26,260,625 

21,801 

31,226.364 


figures are important as they show the nature of the mortgage 
opemtioi^s, which the Bank would seem to transact more especially in 
favQtit of small estates. ■■ ■ 
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Most of these mortgages are for periods varying from 5 to 20 years, as 
is shown by the following table : 




1909 


1910 


No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

up to 5 years 589 

384,425 leva 

5II 

350,318 leva 

from 5 to 10 

» 10,460 

11.644,332 » 

12,062 

13.220,704 » 

» 10 » 20 

» 6,919 

11,431,572 » 

7.855 

13.983.t38 )> 

» 20 )) 30 

), 910 

2,800,297 » 

1,373 

3,672,204 » 

Total. . 

. 18,878 

26,260,626 leva 

21,801 

31,226,364 leva 

The Bank 

does a business of like importance in 

granting loans on 


the security of cattle, growing crops, implements and farm produce. 

Here are a few figures for the last two years ; they show a remarkable 
growth in credit transactions, especially in those on the security of live¬ 
stock. 

Loans secured by movable property : 

1909 1910 


No. Value No. Value 

By livestock.58,178 9,551,982 leva 62,507 11,473,583 leva 

By farm produce . , . . 2,658 720,164 » 4,313 r,195,in » 

By growing crops .... 1,830 37 i »479 » i»So2 354 ii 54 » 


By agricultural implements 71 152,737 » 95 I 9 S 377 » 

Total . . . 62,737 10,796,362 leva 68,717 13,218,225 leva 

In 1910 the Bank decided to undertake a service of warrants for 
staples quoted on the Exchange, such as cereals and cocoons. For this pur¬ 
pose it has already built at Harmanli an oven and a modern drying house 
for cocoons, and has decided to open a warehouse for cereals. 

The operations transacted on behalf of the State, Communes, and 
Provinces are still of secondary importance ; they do not call for special 
examination. 

We shall close this sketch of the work of the Agricultural Baakof Bul¬ 
garia during the years 1909 and 1910 by the figures for the profits which 
amounted to 12,382,712 leva in 1909 and to 12,868^438 leva in as 
compared with 11*129,057 in 1908, thus indicating a steady* tdvauce in 
business prosperity. 

(Suummfised from tile itepotts tke Agiicuitttfai B'aakt)l Bulgaria 
1910 (in Eceudi). Tip. Gm|idamn). 
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3. — Savings In Bulgaria in 1910 . — In speaking of the business done by 
the AgriGultiiral Bank during 1909 and 1910 we pointed out that the mort¬ 
gage loans made by this bank depend exclusively, at present, on the sav¬ 
ings deposits, made more especially by the farmers. 

As indicating the importance of the resources which might be used 
for land credit in Bulgaria, we will give the figures for the capital deposited 
with the post-ofiice savings banks, and those for savings in general in Bul- 
garia. 

These data are of special interest, for, as we shall see further on, the 
means for finding better investments for the money deposited with the post- 
ofiice savings banks are now being discussed. 

The following figures, taken from an article by Dr. S. Ganew, in the 
" Economiste frangais '' of Feb. 17th. show the activity and growth of 
these Savings Banks. 

1910 is the fifteenth year in the life of the* Post-office Savings Banks 
of Bulgaria. 

Founded in 1896 by the Government of the Principality of Bulgaria, 
to promote small savings, the Post Office Savings Bank receives deposits 
which may not exceed for a single private account the sum of 2,000 francs. 
The savings bank pays depositors 4 % interest, deducted from the inter¬ 
est of 4 54 % which the National Bank of Bulgaria pays on the capital 
deposited by the Savings Banks. 

For some years past the Savings Bank has been authorized to in¬ 
vest part of its capital in State or Municipal bonds. To meet withdrawals, 
the Savings Bank keeps a reserve available in current account with the 
National Bank. Should this reserve be inadequate to meet the demand, the 
Treasury is authorised to advance to the Savings Bank the requisite funds 
against a deposit of Government Bonds or of bonds guaranteed by the Gov¬ 
ernment. ' . ■ . 

Aftef interest to the depositors, 2 % is set aside for the relief 

fund for the employees of the postal, telegraphic, telephonic and Savings 
Bank offices: The remaining profits are paid, over to the Treasury, which 
has received from this source since the foundation of the Savings Banks 
4,079;0 i 8- francs. . 

Proposals are now being made to reform the Post Office Savings Bank 
so as to confer on its administration greater freedom and more initiative, 
and insure more profitable investments for the capital it detains. It is 
no longer thought sufficient for the Savings Bank to act only as a means 
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of accumnlatiiig the small savings of the country, but it is thought that it 
should be authorised to take part in the issue of Government and Municipal 
loans. 

We here give a summary of the status and movement of deposits and 
withdrawals of the Post Ofhce Savings Bank. At the close of the first year, 
1896, the deposits amounted to 828,403 francs ; five years later, in 1900, 
they amounted to 4,760,212 francs. The value of the deposits accumul¬ 
ated at the end of 1910 amounted to 47,302,760 francs, and if we add 
to this sum the amounts for the first 9 months of 1911, i. e. 4,483,312 francs, 
the total amounts to 51,785,072 francs. Of this sum 19,592,500 francs 
have been placed in Government funds, reckoned at their nominal value, 
which increases the capital by about i million, due to the difference be¬ 
tween the actual and nominal value. 

It is thus seen that the capital has been constantly increasing, and is 
ten times more than it was ii years ago. 

The variations in the savings deposits during these same years, are 
expressed by the index figures (1900 : 687,379) 100 and 462. The number 
of accounts has also increased to an extraordinary extent: from 8,186 at 
the close of the first year of the Bank's existence, it rose to 53,194 in igoo, 
and ten years later, in igio, to 280,775. At the end of June, 1911, the num¬ 
ber of accounts amounted to 298,464. 

The population of Bulgaria at the end of 1910 amounted to 4,329,108, 
so that there would be 65 accounts for every 1,000 inhabitants. For the 
same period, (first fifteen years) Bulgaria occupies the fifth place, after 
Sweden (106), Holland (104), Italy (71), and Prance (70). The average of 
each account is 168 francs, or 10,926 francs worth of savings per 1,000 
inhabitants. 

Last year's deposits amounted to 30,526,733 francs, and their number 
was 237,368, giving 129 francs per deposit. In no country has this aver¬ 
age value of each deposit been exceeded at the end of fifteen year's existence 
of the respective Savings Banks. For this same year, 1910, there were 
55 deposits and 7,052 francs per 1,000 inhabitants. 

In 1910, 1,606,156 francs were paid in interest on the accounts. The 
Treasury received 590,790 francs on the profits of the bank for the year 
1910. The Relief Fund for the employees benefited to the extent of 12.055 frs. 

The distribution of the sums credited to the several accounts at the 
end of 1910 is also noteworthy. Of 280,773 accounts, only 826 were 
for sums exceeding 2,000 francs; 17,592 accounts were for sums varying 
from 1,000 to 2,000, 18,592 depositors had saved sums varying from 500 
to 1,000 francs. The remainder — almost 85 % of the accounts — were 
for sums of less than 500 francs, than 50 francs, and even than 
20 fr. 
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The depositors at the end of 1910 are classified b}?- occupation as fol¬ 


lows : 

Women keeping house ..16.63 % 

Artisans. 15-05 % 

Employees.10.74 % 

Servants.. .. 8.96 % 

Agriculturists.. 8.60% 

Students. 7.43 % 

Children under 7. 5-82 % 

Soldiers . .. 4.82 % 

Teachers and Professors. 4-62 % 

Workmen. 3.81 % 

Eiberai professions . .. 3*^7 % 

Sundry...10.35 % 


The importance of the Post Office Savings Bank as compared to the 
savings deposited in the two principal Bulgarian banks is shown by the 
following figures for the long dated accounts on November 13, 1911 : 

National Bank of Bulgaria ..Ers. 42,336,922 

Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria .... » 49,040,625 

If we add these two sums to the 51,785,072 francs of the Sayings 
Bank, we shall see that the Post Office Savings Bank deposits amount 
to 36.17 % of the total. 

The services rendered to the country by the Post Office Savings are 
even more apparent if we note that, according to our estimation, calculated 
on the basis of the data supplied by the National Bank of Bulgaria, the 
savings of the country in personal estate amount to about 96 million francs. 
This sum does not of course include the capital of the Savings Bank in¬ 
vested in Government and municipal bonds. We may thus estimate the 
total value of the national savings at about 240 million francs, of which 
about 22 % is accounted for by the Post Office Savings bank deposits. 

(Summarised from aa article by Mr. Ganew in the «Ecx>nomiste fran^als xi February i8, 1912). 


















SERVIA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Organization and Results of Land Credit in Servia. 

Sources: 

Official Publications: 

XfSLW of July 8th., 1898 on the Organization of the Uprava Fo 7 tdova om^ncltd and completed 
on the 21st. February, 1906. Belgrade. Servian Governmeiit Press, 1907. 

Department of Agriculture^ Commerce and Industry ; Servia at the Turin International Exhib¬ 
ition. Belgrade. Servian Government Press. 1911. 

This publication includes amongst others, the following monographs: 

(1) ly, Zrni 6 : Geography, History, language, literature, Public Education 

(2) Dr. EiMA TROJANOV16 : Population, Manners, Customs. 

(3) N. N. : Agriculture. 

(4) Dr. Welizar J. Marcovitch: Mortgage Credit, 

(6) N. N.[: Trade. 

Statistidki Godisnak {Statistical Yearbook published by the General Management of Statistics). 
iith. volume, 1906, Belgrade. Government Press. 1908, 

Dprava fondova kralevine Srije {Kingdom of Servia Land Credit Institute). Beport for 1910. 
Belgrade, 1911. 

K. K, Ocsierr. Handelsmuseum: Serbien. Wirtschaflliche Verhaltnisse 1910. {Servia. Economic 
Conditions in 1910). Beports of the Austrian Consul at Belgrade, Nisch and Schafoatz, 
Vienna, 1911). 

International Institute of AgricuUure: Statistique des superficies cultiv^es, de la production 
vCgCtale et du bCtail dans les pays adherents {Statistics of Cultimted Areas^ Vegetable Pro¬ 
duction and Livestock^ in the Adhering Countries). Borne, 1910. 

Unofficial FubUcaiion: 

Veuzar j. Mitrovic : Die K. Serbische Staats-Hypothekenbank ITprava Fondova ver- 
gliclieh mit staatlichen und provinaaeBen Bodenkreditinstitiiteh in Deutschland {SM^<in' 
Mortgage Bank TJrrava VoNtiovA compared tifith the German Staid and ‘ Provind^''idkk 
Credit Institutes). Thesis for Doctorate, Munich, Steinebach, 1907, pp. 94, ; 
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Z. A. JAXITCH : Ea Serbie ati point de vue economiqne. {Servia from the Economic Point of 
View), Thesis for Doctorate. Paris, Giard, 1910. 

Otto Kesslek ; Serbien, Wirtschaftliche Verhaltnisse nncl deren 'Eiitwickelung tinter Be- 
riicksichtigtmg der deutsdien Interessen {Servia. Its Economic Conditions and their Vg'* 
vdopment in relation to German Interests). Berliiij Gea. Publisher, (undated). 


I Conditions of Servian Agrieultnre. 


Ill order to understand why in Servia the organization and practice 
of land credit has not had that development which has rendered inestim¬ 
able services in so many other countries of Europe we must cast a glance 
at the political, geographical and economic situation of the Kingdom. 

After having for centuries sustained wars with the most varying 
success, with political struggles to free itself from the domination of the 
neighbouting States, and above all from the suzerainty of Turkey, S ervia 
finally acquired its independence in 1878. 

Now, when a nation employs its best energies in liberating itself from 
a foreign yoke, when its existence and integrity are continually threatened, 
general economy, and especially agricultural economy, can’Jno longer enjoy 
the conditions by virtue of which the national production may expand 
and improve. 

The importance of this observation appears from the fact that the 
country is eniihently agricultural. Out of the 4,830,260 hectares constit¬ 
uting the national territory, the statistics for 1910 show a productive 
area of 2,709,551 hectares, distributed as follows : 

Hectares of arable land . .. 1,317,756 

,, ,, vineyards .. 34,000 

,, ,, forest .. 1,044,560 

„ meadow. 3I3>233 

We may say further that 80 % of the population, which is 2.9 million, 
is agricthtural, or occupied with livestock improvement. 

Eet us add to this some brief considerations on the geographical sit¬ 
uation of the country, which has in the past had an appreciable influence 
on the National agriculture. 

With the exception of Switzerland, Servia is the only European country 
entirely enclosed by adjacent States, with no direct access to the sea to fa¬ 
cilitate commercial relations with the various other countries of the world. 
Again, through its geographical situation, Servia is more unfortunate than 
Switzerland in the economic consequences. It in fact forms an enclave 
between Roumania, Bulgaria, Turkey and Hungary, countries also agri 
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cultural, tke interest oi wMcii it is to hamper the economic de-velopment 
6 i their neighhotir, so' as to limit its competition. Thus, Servian Agricul¬ 
ture, which formerly forwarded to the Austro-Hungarian market almost 
all its produce, has experienced the fatal effect of the political events 
that have agitated Austria and Hungary. 

According to the data in the last Servian Statistical Yearbook, published 
in 1906, the export trade for ^the period 1897-1906 was thus divided, 
among the various States with which the Kingdom was in commercial 
relations : 


Average Amount of Servian Exportation for the Years 1897-1906 in francs^ 


America . . . 
Aiistro-Hungar^^ 
Belgium . 
Bosnia . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
Roumania . . 
France . . . 
Germany . . 
Greece . . . 
Great Britain 
Italy .... 
Montenegro 
Holland . . . 
Russia . . . 
Switzerland 
Turkey . . . 
Other Countries 


...... 100 

.52,603,609 

. 1.035,842 

. 162,441 

. 1,164,461 

. 1.235,947 

. 618,560 

. 5^.227,453 

. 55.024 

...... 202,113 

. 122,917 

. 14.755 

. 26,916 

. 130,176 

89,751 

...... 2,177,126 

5^905 

Total . . . 64,873,096 


Thus the importance of the Austro-Hungarian market was immense, 
if Servia sent thither, on an average each year during the decade 1897- 
1906, over 52 millions of francs worth of its produce out of a total export 
of less than 65 millions.. 

How, the political relations of Austria, a more industrial couutry, 
and Hungary, an essentially agricultural one> have had their influence on 
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the market for Servian agricnltural produce. As often as Hungary appeared 
to be developing in the direction of industry, Austria- showed itself favour¬ 
able to Servian export, and the contrary took place‘when Hungary began 
to insist on the protection of its large agricultural interests. In his book, 
above cited, “ Servia from the Economic Point of View,” Dr. Janitch 
shows by more than one example from the economic history of his coun- 
tr}?-, how the interests of Servia were frequently damaged in the unequal 
struggle it had to sustain against Austria in concluding commercial treaties. 
The rupture of commercial relations with Austria, because the renewal 
of the second commercial treaty which had been in force since 1893 could 
not be arranged, opened a new era in the economic liistory of Servia. 

It is indeed true that the export to the Austro-Hungarian market fell 
suddenly from about 90 % to 25 % of the total export, but it soon 
found its way to other markets, improving both in the quantity and the 
quality exported. 

In fact, the total amount of the exports, which was 71.9 millions 
of francs at the expiration of the treaty with Austria, rose in rapid progress¬ 
ion to 98.3 millions in 1910. After having in the earlier years experimented 
on various markets, the exporters were not slow in assuring themselves 
of excellent openings for the national produce. The quality of the exports 
improved, to meet the requirements of new markets. We read in the 
official publication ifer the Universal Exhibition at Turin (1911) : '' It is 
a well known fact that Austria-Hungary accepted and bought our oxen, 
even the most inferior. The average weight of the oxen we exported 
before 1906 was 400 kilogrammes. The average weight of our oxen 
exported to Egypt is now 400 kilogrammes, that of the oxen we export 
to Turkey a little higher, whilst oxen forwarded into Italy weigh on an aver¬ 
age from 300 to 600 kgs. But even the cattle exported to Egypt, although 
their weight does not exceed that of the animals exported in previous 
years, are, however, of superior quality, for Egypt, if it demands small 
size cattle, require them well fattened. ” 

The same progress has been realised in reference to cereals, which 
occupy a considerable place in Servian foreign trade. 

On the interruption of commercial relations with Austria, not only was 
the profit of the Austrian middlemen who bought Servian corn to resell 
it in Belgium or Germany, either as grain or flour, got rid of, but an 
improvement in quality was obtained, to suit the requirements of the 'mark¬ 
ets of |Western Errope, and there was a corresponding rise in price. So 
long as ” ^—again to quote the above official publication — we dealt 
exclusively with the Austro-Hungarian market, we exported grain of really 
poor quality, or to speak more accurately, we exported grain of good 
enough quality, but mixed with a large proportion of sand and poor grain. 
With such produce we were confined to the Austro-Hungarian market, and 
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Aiistria-Htiiigary, in order to keep us dependent upon it, bouglit our pro¬ 
duce as supplied, to sift it later and send it to its own mills ». 

When, in 1906, Servia had to seek new markets for its grain '' it was 
seen that on the Western markets onl}^ the best grain could be offered, 
seeing the small proportion of sand (3-4 %) and poor grain tolerated. Be¬ 
sides, a large proportion of sand or of bad grain would have been t9o 
heavy and increased the cost of carriage and the customs duty. 

All this quantity — and it amounted to 25 % —would have been a 
dead loss to the forwarder. Consequently, our exporters were obliged only 
to buy good clean grain, which influenced the farmers to produce the qual¬ 
ity required by the trade. 

It may be understood now why Servian agriculture is not too ad¬ 
vanced under such conditions. To improve production means after all 
to invest large sums in the purchase of good seeds, thoroughbred breeding 
stock, and agricultural machinery, as well as in works for the improvement 
of the soil. And the investment of capital could receive no stimulus in 
Servia until the conditions of foreign trade had that stable equilibrium, 
which could not be acquired until the present day. 

The export of Servian produce to the principal markets open to 
it has, in fact, shown the most appreciable fluctuations, since the rupture 
of the treaty with Austria, as appears in the following table : 


Amount of Servian Exports. 


Countries to whicli 

1 Exported 

1906 

1907 

igoS 

1909 

1910 


frs. 

frs. 

frs. 

frs. 

frs. 

Austria-Hungary . 

30,032,477 

12,932.380 

21,503,264 

29,096,639 

17,821,873 

Belgium .... 

6,259,929 

13,010,853 

16,133,792 

9,900,034 

16,137,236 

Bulgaria .... 

3,694,922 

1,994057 

1,921,929 

3.633,095 

4.132,035 

France. 

3 » 353 , 22 I 

2,704,410 

3,042,724 

2,429,302^ 

ij40,i85 

Germany .... 

19,053,882 

32,925,623 

16,133,792 

15^594.779 

21,914,849 

Italy ...... 

122,917 

4,898,867 

3,490,054 

3,046,601 

1,060,697 

Rumania .... 

2,354,451 

1,187,000 

3,005,110 

2,281,836 

6,570.505 

Russia. 

130,176 

3,X33»7I9 

23,540 

20,379 

13.560 

Turkey ... . , 

5,353,221 

' 4.379,3^^ 

I0 i 967A94 

2I,974A75 

23.470.175 


We may say therefore that the conditions of Servian agriculture, m 
spite of the progress made in recent years, are very much kss fa 
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able than those of ^ the agrictdtural countries of Central Europe which 
have profited by all the advantages due to an intelligent investment, of 
capital. 

Even agricultural co-operation which, in other lands, has, largely 
contributed to the improvement of the economic conditions of the farmers 
has only been latel^^ introduced into Servia. Really, it was only in 1894 
that the first Servian co-operative society was founded as may be seen 
in the monograph on agricultural co-operation in Servia, published in our 
Bulletin (number for December, 1910). 

In Servia, cultivation is still to-day principally extensive. The Serv¬ 
ian peasant is still behindhand in all that relates to agricultural work. 
He is attached to the methods of agriculture employed by his ancestors, 
and this is why the land, while fertile enough, does not yield what it might 
if agricultural machinery and chemical manures were employed on a larger 
scale, and if greater attention were given to adapting the cultivation 
to the nature of the soil,instead of subdividing so as to obtain the various 
products necessary for the farmers' household. 

It must be added, for the better explanation of the causes hampering 
the progress of Servian agriculture, as compared with that attained in 
other countries that rural property is much subdivided and that the home¬ 
stead institution prevents the peasant farmers from raising loans on mort¬ 
gage to intensify the cultivation of their farms and improve production. 

According to the data contained in the official publication of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, forthe Turin Exhi- 
bitionlast year, in 1897 the soil was divided as follows : 

Number of Owners 



Area of Holding 

Total 

Percentage 

up to 

5 

hectares 

160,375 

54-65 

from 

5 to 

10 

80,822 

27-55 


10 „ 

20 

40,782 

' 13-87 


20 „ 

40 

9.771 

3-33 


40 „ 

60 

1,291 

0.41 


60 „ 

100 

360 

0.13 

above 


100 

120 

0.06 


These figures show us that large estates do not exist, so to speak, in Servia 
and that more than half the holdings are under 5 hectares in area. The 
same official publication further states that few holdings are held by a single 
individual, and most of them are divided among several owners. 

This distribution of the land among peasant proprietors, we may say, 
among the peasants farming it, is maintaned and encouraged by the home¬ 
stead prese’rvation law. 
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article 473 of the Civil Code, in case of coiiipulsoiy sequestration 
at least 5 “ days ( a “ day '' being from 1,600 to 1,895 square metres] 
of arable land belonging to the peasant are exempted, as well as the house 
and adjacent land of an area of not more than one “ working day 

Given these two conditions — general subdivision of sinall holdings and 
undistraiiiability of farms of small area, on the demand of tliird parties — 
it is eas}?^ to understand that a large part of the rural proprietors (about 
21 %) are unable to contract loans, since the}^ can give their creditors 
no real security. And as the Servian peasants have little money, the}-^ are 
thus confronted by the most serious obstacle to the execution of those 
works of improvement and to the adoption of those modern agricuitiiral 
methods that the experience of other countries might suggest to them for 
increasing the quantity and value of their production. 

§ 2. Registration of Property ami the 3Xortgage I^aw. 

After having thus summarily set forth certain of the conditions of 
Servian agriculture, so as better to show the limits within winch land credit 
ill Servia may develop, we shall give'some information on the legislation 
as regards the legal protection of property and mortgage rights. 

Registration of property is rare in Servia, because the country has al¬ 
ways hesitated before the immense expense entailed by the cadastral 
operations necessary for the formation of land registers. Besides, the 
Civil Code of 1844, prescribing the rules for the formation and keeping 
of these registers, at the same time authorizes the transfer of real estate 
by means of title deeds sanctioned by the courts, a procedure that has 
the serious disadvantage of not being public. 

In order to remedy this defect of security of credit, mortgage registers 
have been instituted, in which mortgages must be entered before they can 
be legally recognised. 

The mortgage regulations of 1854 contain the chief rules on which 
the mortgage system is based. In conformity with these regulations a 
mortgage on real estate may be registered : 

(1) In virtue of some written deed, even a private deed, on condition 
of its bearing the debtor’s signature. 

(2) As effect of a will or codicil authorizing the mortgage in favour 
of some person, 

(3) In consequence of an executory decision of the court, or an 
agreement before the judge. 

(4) by provision of the law. 

This last form of legal mortgage is ih favour of the widow and on real 
estate belonging to her deceased husband, in order to ensure her of the means 
■of existence, ■ ■ ' ■ 


9 
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ilny mortgage may burden one or more properties, but it must 
be exactly defined, in regard to each property mortgaged. A 
general mortgage can only be taken, after a decision of the Court 
of Accounts, on the property of a State accountant as security of the money 
entrusted to him. Yet this general mortgage must be made special within 
the term of three months. 

Applications made to the court for the registration of a mortgage must 
he published in a special mortgage journal, and the decisions of the court 
entered in the mortgage register. The entries in, the register give the 
name and surname of the persons who have debts on mortgage. 

To avoid the eventual loss of mortgage credits, in spite of these form¬ 
alities ensuring the security and the publicity of the credits, the law, 
in every case, accords precedence for the recovery of credits, to the two 
establishments conducting land credit operations in Servia, the Tand 
Credit Institute '' and the “ Commercial Mortgage Bank."' 

With regard to the procedure for the recovery of unpaid debts on mort¬ 
gage by means of sequestration, we have to say that in Servia there is no 
authority charged with the execution of the judgments of the Courts. Such, 
operations are now entrusted to the police, but the substitution of another 
authority for this latter is now being studied. 

The law fixes the term within which the judgment remains executory,, 
and provides means for hindering the debtors from cancelling or retarding 
the sales. However, the police, by reason of its manifold occupations,, 
cannot effect the recovery of the claims within the prescribed time. There¬ 
fore the law has decided to authorize the “ hand Credit Institute '' and the 
Commercial Mortgage Bank to make use of their own officials (messen¬ 
gers) to proceed with the sequestration. 


§ 3. Organisation of I^and Credit in Servia and the JBCistorioal Antecedents 
of the Uprava Pondova 

There is no general law in Servia on the foundation and organization 
of mortgage banks. 

A bank limited by shares, desirous of conducting mortgage credit 
operations without issue of land securities, has only need of the authorization 
of the Department of Commerce and Agriculture. If, however, it proposes 
to itself the issue of mortgage bonds, it must obtain special authorization. 

The only mortgage banks in Servia, are the Land Credit Institute 
{Uprava Fondova) and the Commercial Mortgage Bank^ which are also 
authorized to issue mortgage bonds. Except by these establishments, 
loans are only granted by banks on the security of real estate under excep¬ 
tional circumstances. 
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The Uprava Fondova, which, without comparison, is the most 
important of these two banks, is the only one that concerns us, as the 
Commercial Aiortgage Bank only takes mortgages on towm real estate, and 
has been only recently started. Its loans in 1908 amounted to 829,306 frs. 

But before studying the present organization of the Uprava Fondova, 
it is well rapidly to review the previous history. 

The earliest forms of mortgage credit in Serma made their appearance 
during the first half of last century. As from 1815 the Government ac- 
counts showed a surplus, in 1830 it decided to come to the assistance 
of private individuals, who had habitually to pay 12 % on borrowed cap¬ 
ital. Thus, the available funds began to be used for mortgage credit oper¬ 
ations. But on account of the still ill defined conditions of property and 
the appreciable fluctuations in the value of land, the loans were at fi.rst 
only granted to towns people, who were known and solvent, such as trades¬ 
men, civil servants, etc.; it was only later that credit was opened to the coun¬ 
try population. 

In terms of the order of December 12th., 1839, the State banks might 
grant loans at 6 % to persons offering sufficient guarantee inland or other 
securities. This order established that credit could be given up to half 
the amount of the buildings in good condition and vineyards, and up to 
two thirds of that of farms and orchards. If the debtor could not give- 
real security, he was to get two solvent inhabitants as his guarantors. The 
term for repa^^ment was fixed at from two to three years. In 1841 vines 
and orchards were excluded from among valid guarantees for loans, and the 
minimum loan was fixed at 300 ducats. Extinction by annuities was* 
first allowed in 1858 and its term was fixed at 23% years. Therefore,, 
it is really from that moment the organization of credit on mortgage dates. 

But with the increase of State expenditure the credit balances dis¬ 
appeared. So the law of February 28th., i860 forbade further loan of 
the pubhc money. From that date there only remained available for loans 
on mortgage the money of the churches, schools, hospitals, etc., derived 
from donations and bequests in money. 

Ill 1862, a radical administrative reform was carried out; in conse¬ 
quence of the law of September i6th., 1862, certain public funds, previously 
belonging to various departments, were united; to these were added the 
communal funds, and deposits made by order of the courts, and a mort¬ 
gage bank was founded at Belgrade under the name of Uprava Fondova 
(Band Credit Institute), which assumed, under the supervision of the 
Financial Department, the task of providing for the requirements of credit 
on mortgage. The State, for its part, guaranteed this establishment which 
was only bound to cover inevitable losses out of its own capital. 

The interest on loans was fixed at 6 %, of which 5 % went to tbe 
Baiik, for payment of working expenses, and i % to the State in view of 
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the liability assumed b}’ it, whilst of the interest on the capital supplied 
for loaiis from the deposits by order of the courts 3 % was added to the 
same deposits and 3 % belonged to the State. 

The loans on urban and rural real estate were made on first mortgage 
up to the half of the amount of the property. The amounts paid in instal¬ 
ments were to be at least i % of the original loan. As to agricultural 
loans, the farmers were bound to state the use to which they intended to 
put the cax3ital borrowed. 

Defective in the details of its organization, during the early years of 
its existence, the Uprava Fondova rendered no great services to the farmers, 
especially on account of its not having branch offices. It was no rare 
-thing for rich persons and large land owners to borrow from the Uprava 
Fondova, to distribute the sums obtained afterwards to persons in need 
of capital on usurious conditions. 

The capital of this bank was soon insufficient for the needs of the coun¬ 
try” which, at the end of i860, and, above all at the beginning of 1870, 
suffered severely from the want of money. 

To remedy this evil, in 1871, Savings Banks were founded throughout 
the country, dependent on the Financial Department, for the purpose 
of lending to persons in need of credit, and above all to farmers, 
the capital required by them, on favourable conditions.'* These banks 
lent for short periods (from 6 months to 3 years) on guarantee of real estate, 
up to 2/3rds of its value, in amounts varying from 5 to 500 ducats. They 
were thus intended to complete the work of the Uprava Fondava, and 
serve to grant small loans. But the maximum limit fixed by the law was 
too high so that speculators also profited by these savings banks, borrowing 
•large sums from them which they afterwards lent out at heavier interest. 
Thus the scarcity of money was again heard of in Parliament. 

The Uprava Fondova was therefore authorized by the law of Jan¬ 
uary 15th., 1874 to issue lettres de gage to the amount of 12 million 
francs. Unhappil}?-, the bank could scarcely take advantage of this right 
of issue, because ths of the money had to be obtained abroad, and just 
about 1870 there was a severe crisis in Germany and Austria, where it 
might otherwise have been possible to place the lettres de gage. In order to 
raise the price of these bonds, their rate of interest was raised by Ukase 
of July I2th., 1874. But, as it had become necessary to raise the rate of 
interest to 9 %, no further applications for loans were made to the 
Uprava Fondova, 

At the same time the operations of the bank had been very unsuccessful 
on account of its incomplete organization. For example, loans were made 
on deposit of lettres de gage, which were sold for 30 % less than their nominal 
value. The purchasers of these securities, according to the revelations 
of an official publication, soon found means of recovering from the Uprava 
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Fondova itself at par. In other ways also the interests o£ the t^stablisli- 
meiit suffered ; it was possible for land to be estimated at twice its 
real value ; the payment of instalments was delayed and the^" were 
added to the principal debt, so that the sale of the mortgaged estate never 
covered the amount of the loan ; the dependence of the bank on the Finan¬ 
cial department opened the way for political influence, so that sometimes, 
instead of being granted on mortgage, loans were made to insolvent ijersons 
recommended by the Minister. 

What most injured this establishment was the use the State made 
of its funds. On the other hand, the bad management of the Upram 
Fondova caused serious loss to the State which had guaranteed it. 

Again, the Savings Banks’ work was still worse, so that they all (7) 
had to be dissolved in 1895 and the liquidation was entrusted to the 
Uprava Fondova, The losses were borne by the State. 


§ 4. Organisation of the Uprava Uondova in accordance with the Ua,w of igoS, 


The poor results obtained up to this showed the need of reorganizing 
the Uprava Fondova, in order that the establishment might better corres¬ 
pond to the increasing financial requirements of Servian agriculture. Taking 
into account, consequently, the experience acquired and inspired by Ihe 
example offered byland credit establishments that could he seen prospering 
abroad, the law of July 8th., i8g8, renewed the Bank, transforming it 
into a State Mortgage Bank. It is subject to the supervision of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce and Agriculture and managed by an independent 
board of management. Its sphere of action was extended, so that it could 
make loans to organised public bodies, without mortgage security. 

This law on land credit later underwent modification, in 1906 and 1910. 

Det us consider somewhat in detail the new legislative provision 
concerning the Uprava Fondova. 

(a) Management of the Uprava Fondova ” and Liability of the State, 

The Uprava Fondova, which has its headquarters at Belgrade and 
may have branches throughout the whole land of Servia, conducts its oper¬ 
ations under the guarantee of the State. 

The Board of Management is composed of 7 members, three elected 
by the National Skuptchina and three appointed by the Minister, bht 
proposed respectively by the Council of State, the Faculty of of the 
University of Belgrade and the Superior Board of the National Bahk. 
The seventh member is the Manager of the Bank, appointed for five years 
by Royal Decree on the proposal of the Minister of Agriculture, |ndttstry 
-nd Commerce, 
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The members of the Board of Management, accordiiig to article 73 
of the law, are liable towards the Uprava Fondova, jointly and severally 
to the extent of their whole property, for damage through illegalities or 
irregularities in the exercise of their functions, as well'as in case they 
exceed the powers assigned to them by the law and the regulations. 

It is the office of the Board of Management to decide in all matters 
specified in the law on the working of the bank. This board determines 
the rate of interest for credit and debit operations, not to exceed the max- 
imitm limit of 6 %, fixed by law; It selects the employees, orders the open- 
ing or closing-of branches, appoints the experts entrusted with the valuation 
of the land for which the mortgage loans are to be granted, decides with re¬ 
gard to the sale and purchase of the lettres de gage and bonds of the Uprava 
Fond ova ; proposes to the Minister of Agriculture amendments to be made 
in the law and so on. 

The supervision of this Bank by the State is exercised by means of 
a Committee of Supervision, consisting of 5 members, appointed by Royal 
Decree on the proposal of the Mnister of Agriculture, to be reappointed 
annually in turn. The office of this Committee is to examine the 
registers, to inspect the safe, to audit the yearly accounts, etc. 

In order to check the accounts as effectually as possible, an employee 
of the Court of Accounts remains permanently at the office of the Uprava 
Fondova, and, in addition, the Mnister of x\griculture has the right to send 
a delegate to the meetings of the Committee of Supervision. 

(b) Operations of the Uprava Fondova/' 

The official character of the Uprava Fondova is further shown in the 
nature of the financial operations conducted by this establishment in addi¬ 
tion to loans on mortgages. 

Article 5 of the 1898 law indeed authorizes it: 

(1) to administer all vState funds and other public moneys, as well 
as capital belonging to minors and moneys deposited by order of the courts ; 

(2) to administer all funds belonging to communes, entrusted to it 
as well as all amounts of money belonging to communes, districts, provinces, 
churches, monasteries and other associations. 

(3) to receive in deposit on interest, entered in savings bank books, 
the papital of private persons with no limit to the amount, 

(4) to make loans on mortgage of real estate situated in Servia ; 

(5) to lend to the provinces, districts and communes on the security 
of t|re extra centimes and taxes authorized by the competent authority; 

: (6) to issue lettres de gage in proportion to its loans on mortgage 

OB state; ■ ‘ 

(7) to issue bonds in proportion to the loans made to the constituted 
public bodies mentioned under No. 5 ; 
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(8) to purchase and sell its own lettres de gage at market price tor 
its own account or for that of third parties ; 

(9) to discount its own lettres de gage and bonds, when dramui for 
by lot, as well as notes of hand of not more than six naonths' maturit}^. 

For the purposes of this article, we shall limit ourselves to noting 
■only the principal provisions relating to loans the Uprava Fondom may 
make on mortgage of real estate. . 

The Uprava Fondava grants loans: 

(1) on building lots, but exclusively in towns and suburbs; 

(2) on land on which there are buildings of durable material ; 

(3) on agricultural land, only taking into account the value of the 
bare soil. 

The Uprava Fondova only grants loans in money for amounts above 
1,000 francs, if the property serving as security is situated in towns or sub¬ 
urbs and for a minimum of 500 francs on property situated in villages. 

These minimum limits do not appear too high when compared with the 
loans on mortgage granted by the banks of other countries, even when we 
take into account the two circumstances that in Servia the purchase power 
of money is greater than in other countries (Germany, for example) and 
that small property predominates there. 

The rate of interest on these loans may not be less than 6 % and the 
period of the loan may not exceed 32 years. 

The Uprava Fondova reserves the right of calling in the loan’ before 
due if the value of the mortgaged property has fallen, and the debtor cannot 
give the security required by the credit establishment. 

To procure the capital necessary for these loans on mortgage the bank 
may issue lettres de gage to bearer, secured on the same mortgage property 
and bearing interest calculated and paid at the end of each week. These 
securities are repayable, being drawn for by lot, with or without premiums. 

The regular payment of the interest and repayment of the capital of 
these bonds are guara.nteed not only by the ,credits and all the assets of the 
Uprava Fondova, but also by the Servian Government itself. The lettres 
de gage of the bank are finally considered as State securities and are exempt 
from all taxation. 

; The loans can only be granted on first mortgages and for the half of 
the value of the property. The valuation is made by a Commissioii of 
at -least 5 experts, appointed by the Uprava Fondova^io^ village. 
The duty of these experts is first of all to determine the valtienOf the real 
estate mortgaged, to determine its present revenue and finely to ascertain 
if the property situated in the same locality has risen or fallen in value^ 
But we cannot say that these conimissions of agricultural experts selected 
by the Uprava Fondova always work in a way to inspire complete confide 
ence. Fet us give an example cited by Mitrovic in an dochment. 
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In tlie village of Scliatornja (district of Kragujevatz), not only were loans 
secured on real estate not belonging to those applying for the credit, but 
even on property that did not exist at alh 

We have said we shall omit to speak of the special rules for loans to 
organized public bodies as well as of the savings bank service and all the 
other operations the Uprava Fondova is authorized to conduct. 

We shall limit ourselves to mentioning the articles of the 1898 law 
granting special privileges to the Ufrava Fondova with the purpose of 
giving more security to its credits. 

The bank takes precedence for the recovery of capital lent on the goods 
ser\nng as guarantee. In addition to the mortgage on the real estate the 
credit of the establishment is guaranteed also by the buildings existing 
at date of the loan and those constructed later, everything repaired or fin¬ 
ished later, and finally everything dependent on it or immediately connected 
with it (plantations, forests, etc.) When a debtor does not pay his instal¬ 
ments regularly, the Ufrava Fondova has the right to withdraw the adminis¬ 
tration of the mortgaged property from him and entrust it to a curator or 
administrator with right to keep the fruits and the revenue to pay oil the 
debt with arrears of interest, after deduction of his expenses and of the 
taxes on the property. 

As regards the executive procedure, the bank has, among other priv¬ 
ileges, that of itself estimating the market price of the mortgaged property, 
of adjourning the sale if the price offered at the auction is not sufficient, 
entirely to cover the credit, as also of undertaking the administration,, 
or itself purchasing the property. 

(c) Division of Profits. 

The net profits from the balance sheet audited by the Board of Man¬ 
agement, the Committee of Supervision, and the Court of Accounts 
are distributed in the following manner fixed by art. loi of the 1898 law*. 

3 % as bonus to the manager and the members of the Board 
of Management’; 

ip) 4 % the staff of the Uprava Fondova ; 

(c) 2 % to agents entrusted with the execution of legal sentences ; 
(dj 'FtoM the rest of the net profits % is deducted and paid into 
the Public Treasury ; the other half is placed to the reserve fund until that 
amounts to a million; when the millon has been reached the second half 
will also be paid into the Public Treasury. 
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§ 5. Mortgage I^oans of the XJprava I^oiidova. 


As we now know the organization of this bank, let ns see what its 
work has been and what financial results have been attained. 

In regard to its work, we shall, however, limit ourselves to that part 
which specially concerns us, the exercise of credit on mortgage. We 
shall not then examine the other operations which, as we have seen, the 
law declares within its competence. 

Although the TJprava Fondova has made much progress since its 
reorganization, it has not yet, however, acquired that importance in the 
national economy, that might be desired, for the distribution over a larger 
area of the benefits to be derived from the organization of credit. 

From the following table, taken from the official publication we have 
frequently referred to, it may be seen that the development of the Uprava 
Fondava, is not at a very advanced stage, in comparison with that of sim¬ 
ilar establishments abroad, although, we may say, the bank has made- 
noticeable progress since the reorganization after the 1898 law. 
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The above table is of great interest, for it shows how the amount 
of loans has varied relatively to the mitnber of inhabitants, the area of the 
coiintr^^ and the average amount of loans, also taking into consideration 
loans granted to organized public bodies. 

But in order better to understand why the Uprava Fondova is not yet 
in a position to acquit itself of the important task reserved for it in the 
national economy, it is well to compare the total number of mortgages on 
the registers of the courts with that of the mortgages registered for the 
account of the Uprava Fondova. 


Years 

Total Amount 
of 

Re^stered Mortgages 

Mortgages Registered 
for the account 
of the 

Uprava Fondova 


(francs) 

(francs) 

igoo . . . 

. . . . . 9,226,607 

3,672,093 

1901 . . . 

.13,240,176 

2,997,898 

1902 . . . 

.14,070,103 

2,592,512 

1903 . . . 

.14,303.523 

7,077,745 

1904 . . . 

.17.062,369 

6,130,493 

1905 . . . 

.16,477,701 

4,131,250 

1906 . . . 

.19,311,583 

6,055,350 

1907 . . . 

.22,386,836 

5,349,899 

1908 ... 

.19,859,962 

2,472,200 

1909 . ... 

.23,056.496 

no loans granted 


Still we must point out that the figures of the two columns given above 
do not admit of exact comparison because those in the first column also 
include second mortages and we know the Uprava Fondova only grants 
loans on first mortgage. But the difierence is not great, so that our 
remarks still hold. 

The insufficiency of the credit granted by the Uprava Fondova is above 
all felt by the peasants and villagers, who are obliged to have recourse 
to private capitalists. 

The small amouut of the sums lent to farmers is better seen in the 
report of the Uprava Fondova (1909) where detailed information may be 
found on the distribution of loans between farmers' ahd others. Out of 
a total of 45,565,915 frs., 5,621,818 francs only were invested in rural mort¬ 
gages. 

lyoaas 

to Persons not Loans 

LocaHty Farmers to Farmers 


(francs) (francs) 

Belgrade , . , , . . 23,731,434 181,172 

Brovindal Towns . ... . . I4.,4i8,507 281,672 

Villages.. 1.794,166 5,158,974 


Total ... 39,944,097 5,621,818 
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How is it to be explained that, in an eminently agricultural country 
the loans on rural mortgage made by this bank are of only secondary import¬ 
ance ? 

We have already mentioned the institution of the homestead, as one 
of the circumstances impeding the development of rural land credit. But 
there are yet other circumstances revealing a defective organization, and 
cliiefly the bad system of the branch ofices. The bank possesses, it is true,. 
10 branch ofidces, but they confine their attention to the recovery of ann¬ 
uities. Whoever desires to borrow must apply directly to the central 
office at Belgrade, and has then, besides the difficlties to be overcome, 
disproportionate expenses both in obtaining and presenting at least ten 
different documents, and compensating the experts who have to visit 
the locality in order to estimate the value of the real estate. Dr. Mitrovic 
has calculated that a loan of 500 francs necessitates an expense of 200 frs. 
The effect of all these complications and expenses is to render loans 
from the Uprava Fondova very difficult for small landowners. 

The extension of its loan business was also liindered by the fact that, 
up to 1910, the bank availed itself little of the power it possessed of issuing 
land bonds in order to obtain the capital it required. 

In fact, after its reorganization, there was only one issue of bonds, 
discussed in 1899 and issued in 1903, at 5 % interest on the nominal 
value, and various notes, of 100, 500 and 1,000 francs. The total value 
of these securities put in circulation was very small, not exceeding 800,000* 
francs, as is shown by the following figures which also give their average 
rate at the Belgrade Exchange. 


At the Und of the Years: 



Nominal Value 
of Securities in 
Cixcidatioii 
(francs) 


Average 
Quotation 
on the Belgrade 
Usdiange 
(francs) 


1903 .771,300 100.24 

1904 ... , . . . . . . . 755,700 103.25 

1905 ..792,800 101.33 


Besides these issues, provision had been also made, for the mortgage 
service out of the deposits placed with the Uprava pondova which is au¬ 
thorized by law to receive deposits in money to an unlimited amount. 

After having in 1903 granted loans of a maximum total amount of 
7 millions, the establishment had to reduce its credits more and more, 
until in 1909 it granted no loan. 

To meet the requirements of agriculture and commerce, the Uprava 
Fondava was then obliged to conclude a loan in Paris, in 1910, for 30 mil- 
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lions (x), by means of an issue of land bonds which have been admitted 
'Oil the official list of the Paris Exchange and assimilated to Goveriiirieiit 
securities. Thus, in the future, the Uprava Fandom may count on the 
foreign market, whenever it desires to sell its bonds in order to obtain the 
cai^ital for its credit operations, and it will be possible for it, in this 
to protect itself from unexpected shocks due to withdrawal of mone3"s 
and especially of private capital entrusted to its administration. 

The progress made by the Uprava Fondova since its reorganization 
also clearly appears in the amount of the net profits shown at the close 
of each 3^ear's accounts. 


Distribution of Profits from 1899 to 1910. 


Years 

Net Profits 

Bonuses 

Share of 
the Govern¬ 
ment in the 
Net Profits 

Reserve 

Funds 

Working 

Expenses 

1899 . 

. . 564,672 

50,820 

256,925 

256,925 

137,051 

1900 

. . 812,381 

73.114 

369,633 

369,633 

159.973 

1901 . 

• • 559.113 

50,320 

254.369 

254,369 

176,748 

1902 . 

. . 458,920 

41.302 

403.507 

14,110 

187,297 

1903 . 

• • 493.651 

39.56S 

400,082 

— 

205,882 

1904 , 

. . 410,415 

36,957 

373,478 

— 

210,792 

1905 . 

• • 436,351 

39.271 

397,080 

— 

230,538 

1906 . 

• • 545.674' 

49,108 

496,536 

— 

247,837 

1907 . 

. . 719,112 

64,720 

654,392 

— 

270,580 

1908 . 

. . 686,909 

61,822 

625,087 

— 

275,918 

1909 . 

• • 728,575 

65.572 

663,003 

— 

283.562 

1910 . 

. . 504,828 

— 

459,392 

— 

326.084 

I9II • 

■ - 797,519 

— 

725,743 

— 

307.505 


It is seen here that from 1902 when the reserve fund had reached a 
million, the maximum fixed by the law, the Uprava Fondova has assumed 
continually greater importance for the Government finances, and the 
State has been richly rewarded for its guarantee of the operations of the 
bank. 

(i) The net amount of the Loan concluded in 1910 being entirely exhausted and its invest¬ 
ment, largely in mortgages, completed, the ** Uprava, ” on November 4th., 1911, concluded 
a new loan, in Paris, in this case specially to rneet the needs of the Belgrade municipality. 






PART IV. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(FACTS AND PROBLEMS OF GENERAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIC INTEREST> 






FRANCE. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS, 


Agricultural Organization in French Indo-China. 


Sources: 

Report made on behalf of the Budget Commisision for the study of the bill determining 
the general budget for the fiscal year 1912. (I,ocal and colonial budgets), by Mr. Al¬ 
bert M^tin, deputy. (Chamber of Deputies, regular session of 1911 ; annex 1252), 


§ I. A Glance at the Countries. 

French Indo-China occupies an area of 720,000 sq. kilometres, or 
rather less than one and a half times that of France, but it is much nar¬ 
rower than that country. Its length, from the southern extremity of Co- 
chinchina to the northern frontier of Tonkin, stretches over i,Soo kilo¬ 
metres ; in its narrowest section, Annam, its breadth is only 150 kilometres; 
and it does not exceed 600 kilometres in its broadest part. 

In such an elongated country the climates differ considerably, from 
the damp steady tropical heat of Cochinchina, to Tonkin with its real winter 
weather, when Europeans dress in warm clothing and heat their houses. 
Other variations are due to the mountainous nature of the country, espe¬ 
cially in the south of Annam and the interior of Taos and Tonkin, but 
Indo-China offers no large tracts of country suited to colonisation by forcing 
immigrants. 

French Indo-China forms one general government, subdivided into 
five colonies, locally known by the names of '' countries '' which we 
shall use. 


10 
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Each has its own characteristics and its own constitution. Yet,, 
spite of physical and political differences, the following classification may 
be made : 

1. The group of the three Annamite countries comprising the 
colon3r of Cochinchiiia, the protectorate of Tonkin, and the Empire of An- 
nain ; 

2. the Kingdom of Cambodia ; 

3. the Principalities of Eaos. 


(a) The three Annamite countries ; 

There are 12 million Annamites, who form the bulk of the population 
of the first group of countries. 

Their civilization is derived from China, which long ruled over the 
country, and trade and industries are still in the hands of Chinese immi¬ 
grants. The vast majorit}^ of the natives are poor peasants, largely 
metayers. A bad harvest spells famine, and transforms a number of des¬ 
titute wretches into brigands. 

The three Annamite countries are likened to two baskets of rice 
carried, Chinese fashion,at each end of a long yoke. The two baskets 
are the two populous and fertile deltas of Mekong, in Cochinchiiia, and of 
the Red River in Tonkin. 

The delta of Mekong, which is the largest, extends over an area of 20,000 
sq. kilometres, equivalent to that of three French departments. 

The Tonkin delta is surrounded on all sides by mountains covered 
for the most part by forests. 

The yoke is formed by the long chains of mountains which stretch 
along the coast of Annam for more than 2,000 kilometres. 

Most of the inhabitants of the Empire of Annam live along the coast. 
The population is very unevenly distributed. The agricultural popula¬ 
tion is excessive in the two deltas. The remaining nine tenths of the coun¬ 
try, covered with mountains and forests, are almost uninhabited. 

{h) Cambodia. 

The Kingdom of Cambodia is governed by its own sovereign under 
French protection. It numbers a million and a half of inhabitants, dis¬ 
tributed over 150,000 sq. kilometres, or 10 per sq. kilometre. The capital, 
Punn-Penh, on the Mekong, with a river port navigable for small craft, 
has a popnlation of 60,000. 

The two most important products are rice and fish. 

The most important fishing season is during low-water on the shores 
of lake Tonle-Sap. Some 30,000 people then come to the shores of the 
lake, where they build themselves straw huts in which they live during 
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the fisHiig season. The fish is dried on the spot, and forwarded to Tiido- 
China, and exported as far as China. . 

When the rice crop is poor the loss is sometimes compensated by a 
very abundant harvest of fish. 

Pepper, imported from Molucca, is grown bu the Chinese in Cam¬ 
bodia, in the sea-coast province bordering on Cochincliina. 

The valley of the Mekong in Cambodia is the chief centre of the cotton 
plantations, but the product does not nearly meet the local demand. 

Lastly, cattle raising is a very profitable industry, as the meat of the 
oxen is far superior to that of the buffalo, Cambodia, and to a smaller 
extent, Lower Laos and Annam sell cattle for slaughtering of late years 
to the English in Hong-Kong and to the Americans in the Philippine 
Islands. 


(c) Laos. 

The protectorate of Laos, the only inland section of the colony, is 
mountainous and scantily peopled, with only 5 inhabitants per sq. kil- 
metre. (1,200,000 inhabitants to 260,000 sq. kilometres). 

Communications with this country are very difficult; the rivers, inter¬ 
rupted'by cataracts, can only be navigated in sections ; the roads are mere 
trails ; the only means of tronsporting merchandise is by porters. It 
takes 50 days to go from Saigon to Louang-Erabong, the capital of the 
principal King of Laos. 


§ 2. Credit, Mutuality^^ and Native Co-operative Associations, 


The inhabitants of Annam live from hand to mouth and use their crops 
as their only means of obtaining credit. When they need money for one of 
the innumerable national holidays, for a family ceremony, or to pay the 
taxes, they borrow it on their growing crops, and the usual rate of interest is 
3 % per month.' W®en they cannot repay the loan, the money-lender, 
a native or Chinese usurer, refunds himself in kind, thus obtaining at a 
low price the products which he sells to European traders. 

The most urgent reform is the introduction of agricultural credit. 

With this end in view the Indo-Chinese Bank makes loans on crops. 
The loans are made to the communes at a rate of 8 % interest, 2 % of 
which is remitted to the administration which collects the moneys. Loans 
are generally made from one harvest to the next, that is to say for a period 
of six months. 
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Such business is very profitable to the bank and preferable for the 
native to borrowing from usurers ; it does not afford credit for agricultural 
improvements. 

Individual efforts have been made in tliis direction by Europeans, 
often inspired by great generosity. They have come up against the ig” 
noraiice and bad habits of the natives. The Annamite peasant is thrift¬ 
less for himself and displays the greatest indifference to collective efforts; 
and the educated Annamite, too often in league with the usurers whom 
he hopes to imitate, abuses the confidence of those who entrust to him 
the management of the associations they found. 

A recent study on agricultural credit in Tonkin, made by one of the 
managers, IVIr. Yves Chatel, has therefore to register a whole series of fail- 
itres in the case of private efforts in this direction. 

We will examine them, beginning with the simplest. 

A Savings Bank, known as the Bank of Thrift and Voluntary De¬ 
posits, was opened in 1907 in the province of Thai Birh in Tonkin. It failed 
because the natives thought that the savings deposited would never be 
returned to them. 

A company for insuring cattle was organized by Europeans in Tonkin 
on the French system ; natives were eligible. But it required on their part 
even more intelligence and confidence than the savings bank. It was im¬ 
possible to make the Annamites understand the mechanism of insurance. 
It seemed to them utterly unjust that their premiums were not returned 
to them in years when their animals did not die. The company had to 
be wound up. 

Efforts have been made to found native thrift associations on the 
Algerian plan, which should act as agricultural credit associations, and 
as mutual insurance associations against floods, drought, diseases of cattle, 
and crop failures. 

These were under the control of the administration which, in return, 
made a grant of 500 piastres to those associations which numbered 100 
members. But these encouragements have failed. Chapter XIV of the 
budget for Tonkin for igii, article 7, page 127, makes no further provision 
for the 500 piastre grants to the native thrift associations. 

The last to be formed are the Dong-loi, or co-operative associations. 
Of these Mr. Yves Chatel, on page 135 et seqq. of his report, says : 

These associations are non-official, but as the results obtained exceeded 
all expectations, the Government, which had authorized the first attempt 
;in this direction, the Dong-loi of Phu-Eien, has authorised further efforts. 

In 1902 a resident in the province of Phu-Eien, Mr. Charles Pretre, 
was struck by the high price of salt and the increased smuggling in this 
product, and he organised a co-operative association for its sale. The 
effort was entirely successful, and in three months the price of salt fell 
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40 %. Ill view of this result Mr. Pretre concluded that the iiiliabitaiits 
were ripe for miitualit}^ and co-operation, The idea of the Dong-Iyoi as¬ 
sociations thus arose. The initiator of this movement on his journeys 
had given many lectures, explaining to the Annamites the advantages 
they could derive from mutuality and co-operation. A report was drawn 
up for the Resident General, and after a Commission had been appointed 
the Dong-Loi association of Phu-Lien was sanctioned. 

According to art. i of the bye-laws the purpose of the association is 
to assure profits to agriculturists by purchasing their products, and as¬ 
signing to them an important share of the profits realised on the sale of the 
same . ” 

167 Annamites subscribed each a ten franc share in the first Dong- 
LfOi association. This association was soon fodowed by others organized 
on the same plan and only differing in the kind of goods handled. The 
following are the rules of the Kien- An association; 

Art.I — The Dong-Roi association was founded a group of leading 
inhabitants of the province of Phu-Rien, October 21, 1902, and authorised 
by the Governor General of Indo-China on June 7,1903. Its head quarters 
are at Phu-Lien, the capital of the province. 

The principal purpose of the association is to ensure to the agri¬ 
culturists good returns by purchasing their products, and assigring them 
an important share in the profits realised by reselling these same products. 

The association, moreover, transacts such commercial and industrial 
business, as may be done by Annamites ; it may tender for contracts fox 
supplies and works. 

It is placed under the supervision of the resident administrator 
of Phu-lien, who can control its transactions, audit its accounts, and who, 
if the cash in hand exceeds the commercial requirements of the association, 
may deposit the surplus funds in a bank until such time as the association 
has use for them. 

Art. 2. —The Association is formed with a capital of one thousand 
three hundred and eight piastres, divided into three hundred and twenty- 
seven shares. This capital can be increased by the issue of new shares 
up to a total share capital of ten thousand piastres. 

The price of each share is fixed at 5 piastres, payable in one instalment. 
Nevertheless the cost of the foundation shares, which make up the cap¬ 
ital now in hand, is fixed at 4 piastres. When a dividend is declared the 
members will be entitled, with the authorisation of the delegates, to leave 
their share of the dividend in the treasury of the association, to be used 
to increase their share capital. 

Art. 3. —Members are represented by 15 delegates who were elected 
at a meeting held on October i, 1902, by the general assembly, at the 
time of the provisional foundation of the association. 
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These delegates, who were instructed to organize the association 
and to draw tip its rules, were elected for three years. The term of office 
of the present delegates expires on October 2, 1905. 

They are reeligible at the end of this period. 

The delegates appoint for three years a Board of Administration, 
consisting of five members, selected either from amongst themselves, or 
from amongst the other members, and consisting of a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary, and two members. 

Each delegate may examine at any time, at the headquarters of 
the association, the accounts, and shall transmit to the resident adminis¬ 
trator at Phu-Ivien any complaints of members on business done by the 
association. 

The delegates meet twice a year, in the fourth and ninth month, 
convoked by the president of the Board of Administration, who informs 
them of the status of the association. 

The president and members of the Board of Administration, and the 
delegates attending meetings are entitled to one piastre for expenses. 

All the members are informed by the president of the dates of the 
meetings of delegates and may submit to these meetings proposals for a- 
mending the rules. 

Art. 4. — The Board of Administration appoints a Managing Account¬ 
ant, who must be approved by the resident Administrator at Phu-Tien. 

The Board also apppoints to assist the Manager one or more members, 
known as commercial agents, who must likewise be approved by the Re¬ 
sident Administrator at Phu-Eien. 

The Managing Accountant and the Commercial Agents can be dis¬ 
missed by the Board of Administration in case of dishonesty or serious 
misbehaviour. They can be dismissed by the Resident Administrator 
at Phu-Eien should they, on the strength of the influence of the association, 
commit offences for which they shall be condemned at law. 

Art. 5. — The Managing Accountant receives a monthly salary 
and a share in the profits, the amount of which, as also that of his salary, 
is fixed by the general assembly of delegates on the proposal of the Board 
of Administration. 

The President and members of the Board of Administration also 
receive a share of the profits, in the measure fixed by the assembly of 
delegates. 

Art. 6 — The Managing Accountant transacts the business of the 
association and keeps the accounts ; he alone is entitled to sign for the 
association and may handle the funds. 

He appoints and dismisses the employees and coolies of the asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Art. 7 — The president convokes the Board once a month, or oftener 
if necessary. At these meetings the Managing Accountant states the busi¬ 
ness transacted him and which he proposes to transact. On this 
matter he conforms to the decisions of the Board. 

He cannot contract loans wdthout the special written authorisa¬ 
tion of the Board. 

In all other matters a contract signed by him pledges the association. 

Minutes are drawn up at each meeting. 

They are vised by the Resident Administrator at Phu-Eieii or by 
his delegate. 

Art. 8. — The accounts of the association are kept in numbered 
books, initialed by the Resident Administrator at Phit-Iien or by his de¬ 
legate, to wit: 

1. —■ The day-book in wliich the receipts and payments made 
by the association are entered day by day ; 

2. — A' book in which all the transactions of the association are 
registered consecutively, day by day ; 

3 — A book in which the receipts and expenditure of the associa¬ 
tion are entered separately, and classified according to their nature ; 

4. — A book in which are registered the dates of the several pay¬ 
ments or receipts to be made on transactions which are not settled by cash 
payment. • 

The accounts of the association are made up once a month at a 
meeting of the Board. 

Art. 9. — Twice a year; at the meeting of delegates, the balance 
sheet of the association is drawn up, and the dividend to be paid to members 
declared. One tenth of the profits shall be set aside to form a reserve fund. 

Art. 10. — The members of the Board of Administration, the Ma¬ 
naging Accoutant, and the Commercial Agents are pecuniarily responsible 
to the association for any mistakes they may make. 

Their share of the profits is only handed to them when their adminis¬ 
tration has been approved by the assembly of delegates. 

Art.^ II. — The association is formed for a period of 9 years, expiring 
on October 21, 1911, 

Before the sixth month of the ninth year, members who wish to with¬ 
draw their shares shall give written notice to the Resident. 

Members who do not give such notice will be considered as belong¬ 
ing to the association-for another period of nine years, under the same rules. 
Members wishing, to withdraw will receive back their shares if the associa¬ 
tion continues with other members, . 

The Board of Administration can make the repayment by issuing 
^new shares. ’ ^ ‘’i, 
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If tlie receipts on sacli an issue do not suffice for repayment, 
the assets of the association will be liquidated. 

The assoclatioii can be wound up on a decision of the native 
tribunal at tlie request of one member, owning at least one hundred shares, 
or of several members owning collectively one hundred shares, if, owing 
to 1110iiey losses, the capital of the association is reduced to three fourths. 

Art. 12. — These rules can only be amended at the general assembly 
of members, by a majority vote, each member being entitled to as itian}^ 
votes as he lias shares, but the number of votes may never exceed twenty 
per member, whatever be the number of his shares. 

The undersigned hundred and sixty-seven foundation members 
(here follow the 167 signatures) after duly acquainting themselves with 
the above, declare that they accept unreservedly the rules of the Dong-loi 
association, above stated. 

These associations have a wide field of activity. One of their charac¬ 
teristic features is that they do not entail periodical payments. The busi¬ 
ness they transact is done with their own capital. If this capital is 
insufficient they can have recourse to loans. This has been done by the 
Kian-An association, for instance, to which the Indo-Chinese Bank loaned 
800 piastres in 1903, whilst a private trader of Haiphong made another 
loan of 5,000 piastres in 1905. The confidence inspired by these associations 
is proved by the fact that such an institution as the Indo-China bank 
and business men are willing to grant it loans. 


§ 3 . Ztahour, 

A question of prime importance in Indo-China is that of labour. 

Only one country has an excess of labour, Tower Tonkin. Aniiam 
is adequately supplied. Cambodia and Taos have a deficit owing to lack 
of population. In Cochinchina the supply of labourers is inadequate for 
the requirements, and the development of the rubber plantations makes 
this deficit yet more seriously felt. 

In the populous section of Cochinchina efforts are being made to har¬ 
vest rice with American machines owing to lack of labour. 

In the lubber plantations of Cochinchina a labourer receives from 
35 to 40 cents a day (i) with 800 grammes of rice, valued at 7 cents ; in 
all about i franc to i franc 30. The women are paid 10 cents or 23 centimes 
less. 

On the subject of labour, the annual report for 1909 says : 

“ It is impossible to give, even approximately, figures on the supply 
of labour now available in Cochinchina. Nevertheless, the colony can be 

{ij A cent is the hundredth part of a piastre. The value of the piastre varies 
greatly, fluctuating between 2 francs 30 and 2 francs 95, 
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divided for tliis purpose into three zones ; the East, the Central and the 
West. In the second zone the population is sufficiently dense to ensure 
the cultivation of the lands it comprises, and which are at present almost 
all cleared. But the suppty of labour in the first and third zones is quite 
inadequate for working the immense areas which are still uncultivated, 
and foreign labour will have to be introduced if they are to be exploited. 
The Eastern zone is now of special interest, and large concessions have been 
asked for with a view to rubber plantations. In the province of Beii-Hoa 
alone applications are no\^ under consideration for 17,000 hectares of land. 
To work these tracts from 35 to 40,000 labourers will be required. At 
present there are only 10,000 coolies available in the Province of Beii- 
Hoa. 

Fortunately the surplus population of Annam and Tonkin emigrates 
more willingly than might have been expected. On this point we quote 
from the last quarterly reports : 

Tonkin. — The labourers of the Delta, formerly so attached to their 
homes, continue to migrate towards the mining districts. The pious dis¬ 
interment by their families — who are no longer held back by the fear 
of brigands —of the mortal remains of those who died during their attempts 
at colonising the middle district; the, ever increasing number of applica¬ 
tions for grants of agricultural lands made by the Annamites of that dis¬ 
trict ; and, most symptomatic of all, the planting of crops which can only 
yield returns after a number of years in provinces formerly patrolled by 
the police in search of pirates, all point to the migratory tendencies of the 
population. 

Laos. — The constant arrival of new batches of emigrants from 
Quang-Binh (Annam) is notified in the province of Savannakhet. 

With reference to Eaos the annual report for 1909 stated : The 
colonisation of Laos is at a stand-still owing to the lack of labour, as the 
present supply is scanty and unprofitable. An exception must, however, 
be made in favour of the Annamites. It is true that at present there are 
only four thousand of them in whole of Laos but they will come in great 
numbers as soon as a railway line will enable them to travel rapidly from 
Mekong in Annam. The future of this colony depends above all on the 
Annamites, as they migrate willingly and supply fairly good and, more es¬ 
pecially, cheap labor.” 

In all these cases emigration is spontaneous and partially agricultural. 
Can this movement be directed ? The Administration is trying to do this, 
and on March 14,1911, a commission was appointed for this purpose. Un¬ 
doubtedly, in the near future, currents; of emigration will be established 
which will be highly beneficial to the country. 



II. — MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


I. —Tlie ResoUs of the 1911 Census and the Rural Exodus, —Tlie official 
results of the census of March 5th., 1911, published in the Journal Officiel 
of January loth., 1912, show as follows that the principal cause of the de¬ 
crease in the rural population is the attraction of the large centres. 

While in fact from 1906 to 1911 the total increase in the general popul¬ 
ation was only 349,242, the population of the towns of more than 30,000 
souls increased by 475,442 persons ; and an increase was shown by all the 
towns except Montlugon, Carcassonne, Rochefort, Beziers, Cette, and 
Cherbourg. 

In those departments where an increase was observed, the towns con¬ 
tributed in large measure to that increase. Thus to the increase of 22,331 
inhabitants in Alpes-Maritimes, Nice alone contributed 8,709 ; in the same 
way, Marseilles supplied 33,121 additional inhabitants of the 39,614 in the 
department of Bouches-du-Rh6ne, Lyons 51,682 of the 56,674 in Rhone. 

In some departments where the population is decreasing, the urban 
centres, on the contrary, are growing. Thus : 

While Aisne loses 4,269 inhabitants, St. Quentin gains 2,803 ; 

Aube losing 2,915 inhabitants, Troyes gains 2,039 ^ 

Charente Inferieure losing 2,922, La Rochelle gains 2,513 ; 

Cher losing 5,674, Bourges gains 1,602 ; 

Cdte-d’Or losing 7,915, Dijon gains 2,734 ; 

Dordogne losing 9,620, Perigueux gains 2,734; 

Ile-et-Vilaine losing 3,707, Rennes gains 3,732 ; 

Isere losing 6,404, Grenoble gains. 4,416 ; 

. Loire losing 3,394, Saint-Etienne gains 1,868 and Roanne 

Loiret losing 938, Orleans gains 3,482 ; 

Puy~de-D6me losing 9,503, Clermont gains 7,023 ; 

Sa6ne-et-Loire losing 8,931, Chalon-sur-Sa6ne gains 1,599 
Creusot 2,150. 
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2. — A New Rural Industry In Aveyron, —The lyyons review, Chroniqm So~ 
ciale de France, with the assistance of the South East Union of xAgricultural 
Syndicates, has recently organized agricultural social courses which have 
been very successful and have brought to light undertakings of remarkable 
interest. One of the professors of these courses, M. M, Anglade, especially, 
has published the results of an original attempt to reconstitute small rural 
industry in the commune of Montrozier (Aveyron). 

In this commune a workshop has been opened where, any young 
girl of the locality may go as an apprentice to learn the very delicate art 
of Oriental carpet making. 

To ensure the success of the enterprise, it was first of all necessary 
to have a trained directress to give the young girls of Aveyron practical 
lessons, which would enable them to do their work as well as the women 
of Persia and Asia Minor. With this object, the founder, M. Fenaille, 
brought over a specialist from Algiers, sldlled in all the secrets of Oriental 
carpet manufacture. 

This enterprise, started in 1909, has made rapid progress and has ex¬ 
tended to several communes. By the side of the workshop it has. been 
necessary to open a boarding house, where 22 workwomen board and 
lodge. 

After three months' apprenticeship any one of them can make a carpet 
at home. She is supplied with a frame, a carpet as model, the necessary 
wool and everything she requires for her work at home. The price of the 
carpet is fixed according to the size of the model and the special difficulties 
of the work, and the workshop places the carpet on the market and sells it. 

There are 120 carpet makers, who have been apprentices at Montro¬ 
zier and are now scattered over the department of Aveyron manufacturing 
carpets at their homes, and making up to 3 fr. and 3 fr. 25 c. the day. 
More than 300 other young girls are waiting till there is an opening for them 
as apprentices at the workshop. 

(Summarised from tlie Chrowqm Social dc France, December, igii). 


* 

* 


3. — Agricultural Unemployment — In its number for February, 1912, 
the Bulletin of the Uabour Office published the following monthly averages 
of unemployment in the years 1964-1911, established in accordance with 
information supplied by the mass of wood Cutters'syndicates, ai |4 of 
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agricultural labourers' syndicates and especially by the viticultural labour™ 
ers' syndicates of Heraiilt, Ande and Pyrenees Orieiitales,; 
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For tire mass of the agricultural labourers, the early months of 19 ii 
afforded more employment than the corresponding period of 1910. But 
in June the work diminished ; the drought was not long in arresting all 
agricultural labour and unemployment increased to a very high degree. 

For the wood cutters unemployment reaches its minimum in May 
when the work of stripping is going on ; and its maximum in August and 
October before the engagements for the winter season. 

In the class of agricultural workmen the averages are especially affected 
by those of the syndicates of the vinedressers of the South. In the total 
of Syndicate members on which the averages are based, 47 per cent wei“e 
members of these vinedressers' syndicates (35 % in 1910, 40 % in 1908, 
40 % in 1907), which alone showed 77 % unemployed (78 % in 1910, 
96 % in 1909, 82 % in 1908, 89 % in 1907). 

The minimum averages are observed at vintage time, which is gen¬ 
erally September, but sometimes begins earlier oris prolonged later. After 
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the vintage and the work immediately following it, the vinedressers remain 
some weeks completeh^ unemployed, whence the ver^^ high averages for 
October and November. In December, the labourers again find work in 
cutting the vines and varioti saccessory labour, continued until April or 
May, at which date the different operations commence for fighting the crypt- 
ogamic diseases. In June and July, hay making and reaping add to the 
labour. The annual average unemployment is constantly decreasing : 
from 41.3 in 1907 it fell to 23.3 in 1908, 22.8 in 1909, 15.0 in 1910 and 13.4 
in 1911. 

{SllmmaTis^ed from the Bulletin de rOffice du Travail, February ist. istli. pp, 133 et seqq.). 
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Introdueiioti. 


An examination into the facts and causes of the depopulation of the 
rural districts in England and Wales, where this question has at times 
assumed an acute form, is specially important at the moment for two 
reasons : in the first place because of its reaction on agriculture, and in 
the second because there are distinct signs of a countermovement and of 
a revival of agricultural interests in those countries. In this article only 
England and Wales are dealt with as the problem takes on differing as¬ 
pects in Scotland, and still more widely different in Ireland. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, in spite of rapidly growing 
industries, quite half the population was engaged in agricultural pursuits 
and nine-tenths of the population of the British Isles was fed by home¬ 
grown produce. 

At the end of the nineteenth century we find 77 % of the population 
living under urban conditions, while countless pamphlets, books and mag¬ 
azine articles were published containing complaints of the scarcity of 
labour in the country and dismal pictures of decaying villages and depleted 
rural districts. Official returns give the same impression. Three million acres 
of land have gone out of cultivation since 1851, and have only been par¬ 
tially compensated for by the amount laid down to grass. Three-fifths 
of the population is fed by imported foods. 

It is obvious that great changes have been in progress, and in this 
brief review we must examine first how far we are justified in saying that 
there has been a depopulation '' of. the rural districts; and then what 
have been the causes which have led the people who built xvp an agricul¬ 
ture which Dr. Pierre Besse characterises as having been in the middle of 
the last century “ the foremost of the world ” to desert or neglect (if they 
have deserted or neglected) their land, previously so productive and care¬ 
fully oultivatecL Lastly we have to establish opr grounds for believing 
that the tide has turned in recent years, and that there is a real renais¬ 
sance of agricultural interests in England and Wales, manifesting itself 
especially within the past decade. 

The past century was one of rapidly developing social changes, and 
these as well as economic changes must be reckoned with in our consider- 
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ation of the subject. No class of society was exempt from their iiifirience, 
and they reacted as strongly, although more slowty and silently, on tlie 
constitution of agricultural as of industrial society. This factor, as af¬ 
fecting the United States, has been abundantly recognised in “ The Report 
of the Country Uife Commission ” presented to President Roosevelt in 
January 1909. A similar inquiry into the “country life problem” in 
England and Wales would probably show the social aspect to have quite 
as great an importance, and makes the measures proposed by the Commis¬ 
sion of very practical value in countries other than the United States. 


I. — The Extent of the Depopulation. 


§ I. What is meant hy Rural Depopulation. 

The Census of 1901 (and that again of 1911) show an actual increase 
of population of the rural districts taken together, over 1851. In 1901, 
112 Districts out of 635 Registration districts containing no portion of 
urban districts at all give the following figures : 

1801 1851 1501 

Population .... 932,364 1,324.528 1,330,319 

In 1911, 105 Registration Districts containing no part 
tiicts give the following figures : 

1801 1851 

Population .... 852,313 1,212,548 

It is clear from these figures that there has been no depopulation 
in the absolute sense of the term, and that Dr. Besse is right in rejecting 
Mr. Anderson Graham's description of “the exodus” as exaggerated. 
“During the last fifty or sixty years,” Mr. Graham wrote, “since railways 
began to be generally taken advantage of, this movement (into the towns) 
has assumed the nature of a depopulation; that is to say, the inhabitants 
of nearly all purely rustic hamlets and villages have been decreasing in 
numbers at the rate of from 4 to 10 % every census.” 

Mr. J. S. Nicholson showed that by the latest results at his disposal 
(the Census of igoi) even in the purely rural districts, although there might 
be observed a slight tendency to desepiiw from 1851 to 1891 (the popula¬ 
tion of these districts having in fqrty yeatS 4ii3Hnished by about 20,000 
sonls^) during the decade l^tween r%T ^this’'^opiil4tion' 


of urban dis- 


igix 

1,306,565 
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risen by 25,000 persons. Tire i^jojjnlation of the country districts was 
growing, but v'ery 

Still tlie fact r'eniaiiis tliat in tiie ntral districts the difference between 
the ii0,ttira1 increase and the actual increase (that is, the loss due to migra¬ 
tion) was coniiniially becoming more serious, despite the immense increase 
of the gciueral population, which rose from 17,927,609 in 1851 to 29,002,525 
ill 1S91, by leaps of 11.9 per cent., 13.2 per cent,'14.4 per cent., and 11.7 
per cent, in the intercensal periods. During the two decades from 1891 
to 1911, there has again been an increase in the population of the rural 
districts, and the rate of increase during the period 1901 to 1911 is so 
considerable as to suggest that new causes are at work. So significant, 
indeed, is the change that Mr. Roxby considers that the returns witness 
to “ the arrest of the rural exodus in England." 

So far we have only been taking the figures as regards the rural dis¬ 
tricts considered as a whole. The decline of population did not take place 
with any regularity ; indeed there is a remarkable variation in its rate 
and distribution." “ While in some rural registration districts," says 
Mr. Roxby, ‘‘ the population in 1901 was little more than one half that of 
1851, ill others equally removed from urban or industrial influence, the 
number of inhabitants remained almost stationary, and in some actually 
increased." Mr. Roxby shows the movement of population in five rural 
registration areas, in each of which there was an immense increase of popu¬ 
lation between 1801 and 1851, of from 24 per cent, to 108 per cent, and 
where the decrease has only in one case more than balanced the increase 
of the first half of the century and produced a real deficit, amounting to 
2.6 per cent.,, while the gains in the other cases vary from i.o per cent to 
17-9 cent. We must return to the explanation of these variations when 
we are dealing with the causes of the decline. 


I 2- Natural Increase and the I^oss by Migration. 

These figures are the more striking when a study of vital statistics 
reveals the fact that rural conditions in England and Wales are more 
favourable to the increase of population in the rural than in the urban 
districts. The “ natural increase" (that is, the excess of births over 
deaths) is greater ; the fertility of married women tends to be higher (by 
the comparison of the birth rate in the 112 rural districts in the census of 
1901, mentioned above, with that of 21 large towns it is about 7 % 
higher) ; the crude death rate is lower; the infantile death rate is lower, 
even in respect of illegitimate children (in 1909 the infantile death rate 
was 117.59 per thousand births in the urban and 93.66 per thousand births 
in the rural districts); the general death rate has decreased in the rural 
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and increased in the urban districts (between 1904 and 1908 the death 
rate in the latter was 16.71 per thousand of the population as compared 
wish 13.01 per thousand in the rural districts). The one apparent exception 
to the favourable conditions for increase in the rural districts is the slight 
excess shown in the death rate among young adults chiefly 'from pulmon¬ 
ary tuberculosis, but it seems probable that this points rather to the fact 
that the stronger are more apt to migrate,, than to the greater prevalence 
of that disease in the rural districts. It is abundantly clear that any 
loss of population, or decline in the rate of increase, is not due to natural 
conditions, but to economic or social causes which have brought about 
migration into the towns or emigration abroad. 

For the purposes of our inquiry it doefe not matter where the surplus 
population went to, except in so far as they migrated to other rural dis¬ 
tricts than their own. Moreover the census returns only give the move¬ 
ment of emigration from the United Kingdom as a whole. We shall 
therefore, simply speak of the exodus, in so far as it took place, as ‘^mi¬ 
gration. ” . , 

The loss of population due to migration was undoubtedly very con¬ 
siderable even between 1891 and 1901, when, as we shall show, there ap¬ 
pears a check to the exodus for the first time since 1851. The loss of “ nat¬ 
ural increase in a typical rural population of nearly 5 millions (in¬ 
cluding the small urban districts of less than 10,000 inhabitants dependen 
on the rural districts) amounted to 500,654, or 9 % of the population 
of these districts in >1891. The migratory movement had proceeded at 
greater speed during the preceding forty years. Meanwhile the proportion 
of the population living under urban conditons has risen steadily from 
67.9 % in 1881, to 78.1 % in 1911. 

From 1861 to 1891 suburban areas increased at a great speed ; in the 
neighbourhood of Tondon the increase was over 50 % during each decade. 
Curiously enough this rate of increase dropped to 45 % between 1891 
and 1901, when the rural districts showed a slight increase. 

§ 3 . The Decline in the Number of Rura.1 Dabonrers. 

When we turn to the consideration of the occupation^ of the English 
and Welsh peoples we find a yet more vivid picture of the change that 
has come to pass. In 1851, 23.5 % of the male population of England and 
Wales over ten years of age was engaged in agriculture, or, roughly 
speaking, more than one in five; in igoi only 9.5 per cent was so engaged, 

' or less'^ than'onO in ten..: ^ ' '*'/I/ 

is among the labourers, rather than among the owners or tenants 
of land, that the deqre^ is most remarkable. During the half century 
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1851 to 1901 the iimiiber of holders of farms only decreased from 249,431 
to 224,299, but the drop in the number of farm labourers has been phen¬ 
omenal Ill 1851 in every hundred males over ten, 19 were workers on 
farms, while in 1901 the proportion was only 6 per cent. Buring these 
fifty years,?the number has declined 42 %. The drop has been pro¬ 
gressive — between 1881 and 1891, 9 %; between 1891 and 1901, 15%. In 
practical!}^ all the English and Welsh counties the decline has been genera^ 
but it exceeded 15 % ill all counties south of a line drawn from the Wash 
to the Severn, except Cornwall and Dorset, in the latter decennium. 

The drop in women workers on farms exhibits a perfect debacle, being 
at the rate of 91.6 betw^^een 1851 and 1901. For the last two decades 
of tJie period menioned the decline was at the rate of 40.1 and 50.3 % 
respectively. 

A summarised account of this extraordinary decline in the most 
important, industry in the United Kingdom judged by its previous 
supremacy of numbers, is given by Mr. F. G. Heath. His figures do not 
include woodmen, market gardeners, nurserymen, seedsmen or florists, 
but include farmers and graziers (previously noticed as having declined 
very slightly in numbers), and ordinary labourers, shepherds, horsemen 
and cattlemen. The, reduction in England and Wales aniounts in fifty 
years'to over 500,000. In 1851 there were 1,119,311. In 1861 it had 
dropped by 12,050 to 1,098,261 ; by 1871, the number was reduced to 
923,332 by a drop of 174,929. Between 1871 and 1881 there was another 
drop of 92,880 leaving 830,452 and in 1891 the number was 756,557, a 
further drop of 73,895. But the biggest decline of all was between 1891 
and 1901, when the number of rural labourers in England and Wales drop¬ 
ped by 147,452 (nearly 20 %) to 609,105. These last figures were some¬ 
what discounted by the Board of Trade, on account of the reserves called 
out for the Boer war, and the increased industrial activity which might 
have temporarily attracted some rural workers, but with all modifications 
it admittedly showed a very serious diminution. 

Eeaving aside, for the moment, actual statistics, we find that in spite 
of the less labour required by so many acres of arable land being annually 
converted into pasture, and of a continuous rise in wages for half a century 
agriculture lacks hands'' in England. 

Dr. Bes^e justly says that times are very different from what they 
were, when labour, was so superabundant. in the country districts that, 
as Sir J. &ird tells, the fanners employed labour almost uiiproductively 
in order to iighteh’ the poor-rates. ’ Above all women's labour is to seek ; 
in many parts it is not to be had at any price, Mr. Anderson Graham, 
notices that in the Eastern counties it is almost impossible to find milk¬ 
maids, and that in some places farmers have even had to sell their cows 
for lack of thefn. On every page of the Tariff Commission Inquiry, 
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Dr. Besse finds the unvarying complaint, “ labour is scarce and expensive'*; 
'' we cannot find workers.” And with tliis shortage of labour a migration 
of 50,000 persons into the towns going on annually! 

§ 4. Deteriorntion in the Quality of Rural I^ahout. 

Another point of great importance is that of the character of the 
workers. It is said that not only has the quantity of labour diminished 
but the quality of labour has deteriorated. It is the cream of the 
countryside that is taken with the '' fever the most active and enter¬ 
prising, the strongest and the most intelligent. '' We have onl}" old 
men, imbeciles and invalids left,” one witness is reported to have said — 
just the refuse in fact, men too old and children too young to find employ¬ 
ment in industry. Rider Haggard notices with dismay the disheart¬ 
ening inferiority of the rural labourer to his predecessors. It seems the 
unanimous opinion that the labourer that remains in the country does 
less work than his fathers, and does it badly. His productivity, unaided 
by machinery, scarcely equals two-thirds of what it was formerly. The 
old feeling of goodfellowship between master and man has almost completely 
disappeared, and with it any real sense of a community of interests, 
and the labourer takes no pride in his work. A Berkshire farmer says 
that the rising generation of farm workers is entirely inferior to the past 
generation in agricultural knowledge. It is most difficult to find a young 
labourer who is a good shepherd or cattleman, or even a good carter.^'' 

While inferior work is becoming more and more expensive; the work¬ 
ing day has shortened. In Kent, for instance, a day's work used to be 
two hours longer than it is at present, and the Saturday short day was 
unknown. 

Women's work, of the old type, except for those too old or feeble 
to seek work in the towns, has shrunk almost to nothing. Many of these 
symptoms indicate a satisfactory social progress, but must be noticed here 
as part of the depopulation problem that confronts us, and iu their im- 
mediate reaction on that problem. 

The women, especially the young women of marriageable age,, tend 
to migrate at a faster rate than the men. It is in the rural districts, 
as one would expect from this, that one finds the least preponderance 
of women over men, and this preponderance is lowest in the group ages 
from fifteen to forty-five. The proportion of females to males enum- 
merated in 1891 was 1,037 to ^very thousand males, and iniSsi was 1,043; 
since then it has riseh contintlousiy to 1,068 in 1901. But for the whole 
rural districts taken together the excess of woifien over men was.iOii|y 
•per'"thousand, as'against'86’pet’'tfibusafid'in theuirban'"'districts- ; 
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Davies says, The migration of the female population of Corsley is at the 
present day greater than that of the male. It has been suggested that 
this departure of the young women has contributed to make the young 
men unwilling to remain on the land.'" Indeed Miss Davies' minute and 
careful study of the Parish of Corsley in Wiltshire, in the very heart of the 
districts which' have undergone the most radical changes, furnishes 
concrete examples of almost all that we have gleaned in generalities from 
statistics and reports. At the census of 1841, the population numbered 
1,621 persons. In 1901 it was reduced to 824. The more energetic 
tend to emigrate." 

§ 5. Districts where the Population has Increased* 

The only lightening of this gloomy picture, up to about 1901, of a 
country side gradually being deserted and losing its hold on the energies, 
interest and affection of the people appears in those parts of England 
devoted to what may be called “ la petite culture," intensive fruit culti¬ 
vation and market gardening. As Mr. Roxby points out this consti¬ 
tutes a type of agricultural life which forms the nearest analogy to that 
prevailing in Holland, Belgium and many parts of France," It is asso¬ 
ciated with a minute division of holdings and a large number of indivi¬ 
dual producers. In the Vale of Evesham, which is not situated near 
any large urban centre, the population has never declined, and during 
the last three decades the rise in population has been greatly accelerated, 
being 9.5 per cent, 15.3 per cent and 17.1 per cent, in the three last inter- 
censal periods. ‘ ^ In 1851 the population of the thirteen villages which 
comprise the Evesham subdistrict, was over 1,600 less than that of the 
Kimbolton group (the one showing the exodus at its maximum in a poor 
arable district) ; at the census of 1911 it is more than twice as great. This 
district has never shared in the general agricultural depression, and its 
fruit industries date before the depression begins." 

The Census of 1901, from which we have seen the drop in the number 
of agricultural labourers, shows at the same time a considerable increase 
in the numbers under the group made up of nurserymen, seedsmen, 
florists and gardeners. In 1891 this group numbered 179,336 (including 
5,046 females), and in 1901 it had increased to 216,165 (including 5,146 
females); a rise of 20.5 per cent. 

§ 6 . Phe Arrest of the Depopulation. 

In spite of such brighter spots, the increase between 1891 and 1901, 
which marks the check in the actual exodus from the rural districts, was 
only 2.9 per cent, whilst the urban districts as a whole had increased 
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by 15.2 per cent. If the urban districts containing a population below 
5,000 are added, the increase was 3.5 per cent, and inclticling the 
urban districts containing populations below 10,000 the increase amounted 
to 5.3 per cent. Among the 112 rural districts showing this increase 
of 2.9 per cent, 73 showed an actual decrease which was counterbalanced 
chiefly by the increase in mining districts. In one of the counties where 
mining is the principal industry the increase was as high as 25.1 per cent 
and the lowest was 9.3 per cent. 

Up to 1901 then, it appears there was real ground for pessimism. 
The influx into the towns or emigration abroad was draining many of the 
rural districts of their best and most hopeful elements, robbing the futm'e 
as well as the present. Not only were the most energetic and enterpris¬ 
ing deserting their birthplaces, but the birthrate itself tended to drop 
owing to the migration of the 3munger women. Thus in the very districts 
which should keep up the supply of population, where children have the 
best chance of surviving their first year of life, and to wliich the towns 
have always looked for a continuous stream of new blood and healthy 
stock, the sources appeared to be threatened. The migration was most 
marked from the districts devoted to the traditional forms of English agri¬ 
culture ; arable land, and even land cultivated at all was shrinking year 
by year, and owing to the arrest of investment in land some was actually 
deteriorating. In many places actual depopulation was taking place. 
Hamlets which had sprung up in the middle of last century around large 
farms and had become the busiest centres of agricultural life had totally 
disappeared. 

The returns of the Census for 1911, of which we have of course only 
the PreHminary Report, are all the more striking and interesting, be¬ 
cause of the gloom prevailing in previous reports. There seems to be 
a complete volte face of tendency, although modifications must be reck¬ 
oned with. As compared with the previous decade, the rate of increase 
in the rural districts has risen from 2.9 per cent to 10.2 per cent, while 
in the urban districts it has declined from 15.2 per cent to ix.i per cent. 
The mean rate of increase for England and Wales is 10.9 per cent, to which 
it will be seen that the rate of increase in the rural districts approaches. 

That is, for the first time for nearly a century, the urban and rural 
districts have approximated in their rate of increase. The percentage 
of the people living under urban conditions has nevertheless risen again, 
but very slightly compared with former computations. In 1881, 67,9 
per cent of the population lived under urban conditons ; in 1891, 72 per 
cent, in 1901 77 per cent and in 1911 78 per cent, the last rise being 
only I per cent as compared with 4 per cent and 5 per 9^nt rise in 1891 
and 1901 respectively, U ?' ■" •: ^ . 
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The' rise in the rate of increase in rural districts is not due to any 
extraordinary influx into the mining districts, for, comparing increases 
and decreases"together, these districts increased at substantially the same 
rate as in the previous decennium. 

Very few more figures are as yet available. An indication of their 
trend is given with regard to counties in which agriculture was returned 
as the occupation of more than a fifth of the male population over ten 
years of age at the census of 1901. We are told that the rates of increase 
for 1901 to 1911 compare favourably in nearly all cases with those re¬ 
corded in the earlier period. 

Mr. Roxby points out that the depopulation of the country parishes 
had in some cases gone so far that a slackening of the process was inevit¬ 
able. This hardly accounts for the rapid balance of increase between 
the urban and rural districts that the decennium has witnessed. If it 
can be even hypothetically established that these figures and other in¬ 
dications point to a revival of agricultural life, interests and pursuits 
in England and Wales, and to a distinct movement back into the country 
districts, an inquiry into the causes both of the previous depopulation 
and of its arrest will have more than a theoretical importance. 

England is not alone in .^facing this problem ; even the United States 
with their vast population and resources have had indications of a like 
problem, and many of the European countries are face to face with it. 
Although we are concerned in this article entirely with the agricultural 
aspect of the matter, and with the social factors only as they bear on this, 
it must be remembered that the solution of the country life problem is 
the only solution of most urban problems, and that a healthy balance 
and interchange between country and town is the best hope of agriculture. 
The sharpened wits and business experience of the town are as much an asset 
in agricultural development, as the healthy blood and stronger stock of 
the countty dwellers are in revitalising the industries of the towns. 

Our next task must be to review rapidly the causes which have led to 
the degree of depopulation in England and Wales which we find has 
taken place, and to see by what means a change of position has been 
inaugurated and may be fostered. 

II. — The Causes of the Depopulation. 

In order to understand the causes which led to the depopulation of the 
rural districts in England and Wales in the last century, we must follow 
two lines of inquiry. We must trace the history of English Agriculture 
during the nineteenth century, and then examine the effect of its vicis¬ 
situdes on the life of the villages, the fluctuations of the two not entirely 
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coinciding. Together with the latter we must take account of the re¬ 
action of other economic and social causes not in themselves rural. 


§ I. The Imlustrialisatioii of S^nglisli Farming. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century a treinendoiis change 
took place, or rather was completed, in English agriculture, namely, 
the industrialisation of English farming. For two hundred years there 
had been internal peace, and while the, Continent of Europe had been 
swept by wars, being the actual field of battles, and revolutions, England 
in her isolation, though paying heavily in money for her share in these 
international disturbances, was free to develop her resources. x 4 griculture 
itself had been steadil^T- advancing ; new methods, especially the intro¬ 
duction of the four course rotation (the Norfolk system) brought about 
a revolution. The productivity of the land was immensely increased, 
and sandy land previously useless was put into cultivation, while a supply 
of winter food increased the value of stock. 

At the same time the developing industries of the towns and the rap¬ 
idly rising population created an unprecedented demand for agricultural 
products. The industrial centres were an immense and growing market 
in which British agriculture had a virtual monopoly. The other Eur¬ 
opean countries had little to spare; transport was slow and very expensive* 
Between 1708 and 1762 England only . imported an average of 24,289 
quarters of wheat annually, and no meat at all. 


§ 2. The Enclosure of the Common Tands* 

From 1793 England had to bend all her energies to meet the extra¬ 
ordinary demand for wheat, at high prices, caused by the wars on the con¬ 
tinent. One of the means adopted was to enclose the common lands. 
The new methods could not have been adapted to the old division of the 
land except by an advanced system of co-operation, wliich had not at 
that time been thought out. These lands were of three kinds: — (i) the 
arable fields, (2) common meadow lands, (3) the waste, or “ common.'" 
The first were cut up into separate allotments, scattered irregularly^ the 
second divided by lot, and the third formed a common grazing ground 
all the year. When these were enclosed the rights only of those whohad 
legal proof of theit interest in the land were considered, a point to wUeh 
we shall return., 

The enclosures had begun early in. the i8th. century, ^ Between 1727 
and 1845, 6,200 Enclosure Acts were passed, withdrawing 6,106,101 acres 
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from common land. But the enclosures did not take place very rapidly 
during the i8th. century. In 1798, 20,000 acres out of 23,000 arable acres in 
Middlesex, for example, were still cultivated on the common system. 
The movement was greatly accelerated by the high prices and enormous 
demand at the beginning of the 19th. century. Between 1795 and 1816 
2,723,095 acres were withdrawn by appropriation. 

Horses took the place of oxen on the farms, and the breed of cattle 
was improved, while a system of stable feeding was introduced, which en¬ 
abled the farmer to use practically all his land for profitable cultivation. 
Pasturage gave place everywhere to land under crops. According to M. 
de Lavergne, all became arable land. The small farms also tended to dis¬ 
appear. When, after the war, prices dropped, many were unable to make 
the small holdings allotted to them pay, or had not the capital to develop 
them with the new methods, and were compelled or were tempted by 
the high price of land, to sell their land to the larger farmer. '' High 
farming'' required a great deal of capital, but this was forthcoming, and 
large fortunes were realised by the big farmers. By 1832 England had 
become a country of big farms worked chiefly by hired labour. The indus¬ 
trial centres offered a rich, immediate and augmenting market, the popu¬ 
lation rising by great leaps. Between 1801 and 1811 it rose by 14 per 
cent.; between 1811 and 1821 by 18 per cent. ; between 1821 and 1831 
by nearly 16 per cent. 

The market, in fact, rapidly outgrew the supply. This became ap¬ 
parent during the consecutive bad harvests of 1838 to 1841, and still more 
in 1846, when a disastrous harvest precipitated a famine in Ireland, and led 
to the abolition of the Corn Taws. 


§ 3. The Competition of the New Countries : Importation of Whent, 


Even for nearly thirty years after the removal of the protective 
duties on corn, the British farmer laughed at the idea of foreign compet¬ 
ition in wheat. But the new countries were developing their wheat- 
production and the means of transport were being improved, and though 
prices for agricultural produce remained high until about 1875, they then 
began to fall with increasing rapidity. The rough average price of wheat 
in the decennia between 1821 and 1881 declined slightly. The liighest 
price was realised in 1855 74S- 8d. per qr,, the lowest in 1864 at 40s. 2d. 

rising again in 1867 to 64s. 5d. The highest price realised in the last 
of these decennia was 58s. 8d. in 1873. In 1889 it had dropped to 29s. gd. 
and has never again reached 40s. It can be clearly shown that this fall 
of price was due to the competition of the new countries, for which the 
rapidly ingreasing population of England offered an extraordinary market. 
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111 1840 nine-teiitlis of the Southern Territories of the United States ivas 
covered with forests ; buffaloes and Indians ranged over the plains of the 
Mississipi, In the developed parts the use of machinery was not wide¬ 
spread until 1872. The Civil War, by closing the markets of the South 
to the North gave the first impetus to the exportation of wheat. In 
1863, however, the United States produced 47,000,000 hectolitres only, 
25 per cent more than in 1850. Ten years later 103,000,000 hectolitres 
were grown, and began to press heavily on the world market and to depress 
prices. 

In 1840 Russia was in an extremely backward state ; even after 
the emancipation of the serfs in 1864 the agricultural methods employed 
were for many years very primitive. 

It was the tremendous and unlooked for development of cheap 
and rapid transport that gave the impetus to the exportation of 
wheat from the rapidly developing countries, and revolutionised 
the trade of the world. In 1850 there were 9,021 miles of railway 
in the United States; in 1870 there were 52,922 miles, and about 
that time the transport of wheat between Chicago and New York was 
properly organised. In Russia there were only 310 miles of railroad, 
but railway construction was accelerated about 1870. Between 1850 
and 1870 sailing ships gave place to steam ships and wooden vessels 
in turn to those constructed of iron and steel. 

In 1870 England imported 30,901,229 cwts. wheat, of which the United 
States supplied 12,371,922 cwts. and Russia 10,269,198 cwts. Since 
then the supply from the United States rose fairly steadily to 43,312,561 
cwts., in 1901 : the total importation of wheat, in grain, in that year be¬ 
ing 69,708,530 cwts. The Orient was opened up by the cutting of the 
Suez canal, making a highway from Australasia as well as from British 
India, and trade followed the means of communication and the develop¬ 
ment of rapid and cheap transport. By 1893 British India sent 11,248,988 
cwts. of wheat to England, and in 1904 25,493,000 cwts. 

In 1885 the Argentine seriously entered the English market with 
1,913,800 cwts. In 1908 she supplied31,680,200 cwts. The rapid increase in 
the imports from the Argentine, of which we shall have to takeiurther notice 
when we come to the supply of meat, was no doubt fostered by the facts 
that it was a ‘^silver country, and that silver had depreciated seriously 
in relation to gold. England paid for wheat in gold, but labour in the Ar¬ 
gentine was paid for in silver. Consequently the Argentine growers were 
able to accept low gold prices for wheat. Incidentally this tended also. 
to depress the price of wheat in the world-market. 

Canada, also, from 1870 has contributed from 2 to 3 millions of cwt^. 
per annum, though.it was not till after 1:900 that mote than 5,000,000 
cwts. was imported from Canada in any one.yedr, * ;; : 
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Althougli, as we have seen, up to about 1875 the diminution in the 
price of wheat, which may almost be taken as a common denominator 
with respect to the prices of agricultural products, was very -slow, still 
it was sufficient to react on the cultivation of wheat. Cattle raising, 
which had been carried to great perfection, became more profitable 
than cereal growing, and the movement began which we have seen is tin- 
checked to the present day, of reconverting arable into pasture land. 
In 1841-45 it is computed that home grown wheat fed 24 millions of the 
population of the United Kingdom, but in 1871-75 only 15,600,000 and by 
the end of the century 4,500,000. Thirty years ago the home-grown wheat 
furnished 48 per cent of the total amount of wheat consumed in the 
United Kingdom, whereas it now furnishes only 19 per cent. 

§ 4 , The Importation of Meat, etc* 

For twenty years after the beginning of the competition with the 
new countries was felt, chiefly in wheat and barley, English meat easily 
held its own, and, even now, although it has to meet with immense com¬ 
petition in foreign meat, the prices of the best English meat are still good, 
but the second and third qualities are less valuable. Targe scale stock¬ 
farming, then, in many districts gradually replaced the “arable farms. 
The only competition, up to 1872, that the farmers had to reckon with 
in this direction was the difficult and expensive importation of live beasts, 
which never attained any great proportions. But another revolution was 
in preparation. The first refrigerating apparatus was installed in a mer¬ 
chant vessel ill France, in 1872. In 1874 England imported 34,793 cwts. 
of beef, of which 1,095 cwts. came from the United States, in 1881, 817,295 
cwts. of which 747,785 cwts. came from the States. In the middle of the 
eighties the Argentine and Australasia began to contribute frozen beef and 
mutton. In all these countries, especially the Argentine, cattle had been 
raised in immense numbers, but for a long time were of the poorest quality. 
But with more capital the breed of stock was improved, and year by year 
more foreign meat came into the market. Between 1861 and 1865 of all sorts 
of preserved and salted meat England imported 1,155,000 cwts. In 1906 
the Agricultural Statistics show an importation of all kinds of butcher's 
meat of over 18,000,000 cwts, From 1891 to 1900 the average annual 
importation of meat was 275 lbs, per head of the population; from 1901 
to 1910 292 lbs. 

In. 1875 the food-stuffs imported by England amounted to 3,108 mil¬ 
lions of francs ; in 1895, to 3,727 millions (or more than the whole imports 
of France); in 1905 to 5,114 millions. This of course includes tropical 
fruits and early fruits and vegetables that cannot be grown in the British 
Isles, but is exclusive of the by-products of agriculture, such as skins and 
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wool, so it gives a very fair idea of the extent of the deficiency of the home 
production. From 1875 the price of all agricultural products fell steadily. 
The Royal Commission of 1893 computed that prices had fallen during 
the preceding thirty years by 30 to 40 %. Taking the prices of 1871 as 100 
the Index numbers given by the Board of Trade show the following: 

Prices of lades Number 

1871-80 
1881-90 
T891-95 ■ 

1896-1900 

Althongli meat did not fall to the same extent, up to 1900 the de¬ 
preciation was very marked. The competition of foreign meat was iie\^er 
directly with the best English meat, which has always remained superior 
to any imported, whether, alive or dead, but with other products, vege¬ 
tables, cheese, (and bacon with cheese and butter) in the food of the 
workers. 


106.4 

90.6 

81,9 

754 


§ 5. The Mise of Wages. 

With the fall of prices, the expenses of production, on the whole, 
did not fall, as Dr. Pierre Besse shows in his ver}’’ careful study of the 
question. Wages rose from 1850 to 1875, and although they fell from 
1878 to 1888, . it was only in the proportion of 6.92 per cent compared with 
a fall in prices of 21.50 ; and since 1893 there has again been a continuous 
rise. We have seen that in spite of this rise the farmer has found it more 
and more difficult to obtain good and capable labour, and in some cases 
any labour at all. 

The burdens on land were not lightened until in 1896 the Agricultural 
Rates Act was passed, whereby half the local rates on agricultural land 
were paid out of the National Exchequer, , 

It became niore and more difficult for the farmers to mak^ a good 
living. English agriculture passed through a period of the most profound 
depression. Before we examine the extent to which it has been adapted 
to the revolutionised eonditions of the world market, and the mqre cb^e^^- 
fuHncEcations sipee 1900, we must see how this century of extraordinary 
fluctuations ajffected our immediate problem. ; ! i 

■ 'I'#. of an the JPopalaiion. 

By the enclosures the first seeds of the rural exodus were sown, in 
that they, so to speak, liberated the common people from the soil, and 
did away with the economic basis of their independence?^ This rhovement 
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affected three classes of people —the small yeoman farmer, the cottier, 
and the squatter. The latter, who were practically landless, used the com¬ 
mons for grazing a few sheep or cattle, turf cutting, etc. The cottier 
appears to have had no legal rights in the common or waste lands and Mr. 
Roxby points out that his claims being only based on common usage 
were not recognised till after the General Enclosure Act of 1845, when 
the process was almost complete. They certainly were not recognised in 
the General Enclosure Act of 1801, nor in private Enclosure Acts. A spe¬ 
cial examination of the question has been recently made from Home Office 
papers, now made known for the first time, by Mr. and Mrs. J.E. Hammond. 
They say “ to all of these classes their common rights were worth more 
than anything that they received in return — before enclosure the cottager 
was a labourer with land ; after enclosure he was a labourer without land. . . 
The commons were the patrimony of the poor. The commoner's child, 
however needy, was born with a spoon in his mouth. He came into a 
world in which he had a share and a place. The civilisation which was 
now submerged had spelt a sort of independence for the obscure lineage 
of the village. It had represented, too, the importance of the interest 
of the community in its soil . . . One act of confiscation blotted out 
a principle of permanent value to the State.'' 

There was much more popular opposition to the enclosures than has 
been realised. Petition after petition was sent up to the House of Commons. 
In spite of these the movement went forward, as it was bound to do, just 
as machinery had to be introduced in defiance of the popular fury, and 
cottages were pulled down as if by an invader's hand, and families 
that had lived for centuries in their dales or on their small farms were 
driven forth," Thus separated from their land and made into landless 
workers, the labourers and small yeoman farmers were rendered **mobile” 
and ready to move in any direction where their labour, now their only 
source of wealth, would fetch the highest money value. An early example 
of enclosure driving out the small holder, and forcing him to part with his 
land, and become a wage earning labourer is given by Miss Davies in Cors- 
ley where the enclosures took place in 1780-81. 

The whole tendency at that time, both of agriculture and of indus- 
was to eliminate the small man, and substitute the capitalist. The con¬ 
servatism of the small yeoman would have held back agriculture, but 
his lack of capital drove him out altogether in many cases. At this time 
England was far in advance of the rest of Europe in her technical know¬ 
ledge and her development was so far premature that her technical methods 
ouigrew her business methods. Many years later, Germany saved her 
peasant proprietors by her systems of co-operative credit and other appli¬ 
cations of the bo-operative principle, which enabled them to take advan- 
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tage of tlie improved teclinical anetliods. England was in too great a 
litirry to do that, and the result was the ruin of many of her small holders, 

Eor the moment, although two classes of people had been, loosened 
from the soil, the result of the change was by no means to cause general 
depopulation. High farming, before the days of machinery, demanded 
a great deal of labour, and ‘‘ a new birth was given to agriculture,'" while 
labour found abundant and comparatively well-paid work. We have 
noticed before the hamlet which sprang up in the neighbourhood of Corsley, 
as a direct result of the adoption of high farming. Mr. Roxb^^ points 
out that the new methods of farming in many cases provided employment 
for a much larger number of labourers than when the land was badly cul¬ 
tivated or not cultivated at all, and that the majority of the districts 
affected showed a great increase of population between i8oi and 1851. 

§ 7. Decay of X,ocal Industries. 

An immediate cause of depopulation was the cent ralisation of industry 
Local industries left the villages, and in many instances the people followed 
them. In Corsley, which seems an extraordinarily typical village, a large 
cloth factory was closed between 1841 and 1851, and quite a number 
of families migrated in consequence. Within the memory of living people 
in that place there were three factories which gave employment to a number 
of people ^—a dye-works, a clothing factory and a silk-factory. These 
were closed by the middle of the century or soon after, and the workers 
either emigrated or migrated into the towns. This process must have 
gone on in hundreds of villages. 

§ 8, The Poor X^aw System. 

Mr. Roxby also lays much of the responsibility for the depletion 
and enfeeblement of the rural districts^ at the door of the vicious poor 
law system in vogue for forty years before the Act of 1834. The system 
of supplementing wages out of the rates tended to reduce wages to the 
minimum that would support an unmarried man, and laid a most unfair 
burden oh the small farmers, who did not employ much labour, but who 
were overburdened by the stupendous rates. 

The free labourer at the same time suffered from the high rates and 
the reduced wages, and was the more ready to move to the towns, since 
in some cases the subsidised labohr could meet the whole of the demand. 
After 1834 the subsidised labour, Which ha^i^ b^^ encouraged toimprovi- 
deht increase, had no hiotive to remain in the rural districts in greater 
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iitiGibefs than the actual work requited. ** From This time forward, ” Mr.' 
Roxby says/'labour was certain to'migrate freely under any economic 
pressure/' 


§ Q. The Bemand of the Toa^iis for labour. 

The decade that followed the repeal of the corn laws and the removal 
of all other protective duties was one of immense industrial expansion ; 
the amount of labour that the towns could absorb seemed practically 
limitless. At the same time farmers had been warned by a fall in prices 
for a few years that foreign competition must be reckoned with, and that 
economy of labour and other expenses must be practised. The new form 
of farming did not go on providing increase of labour in the same propor¬ 
tion as at first, and expansion was checked by foreign competition. 
Mr. Roxby considers that the removal of the surplus labour that took 
place at this time marked the beginning of '' rural depopulation." 

The change from arable to pasture land wdiich we have seen took 
place, as cereal growing became less profitable than stock-raising, made 
a great difference in the amount of labour reqtxired. The Royal Com¬ 
mission appointed in 1893, in its Final Report, issued in 1897, computed 
that in the expenses of pasture land labour accounted only for 16 qr 17 
per cent, (although the rvages of men in charge of animals tends to be higlier 
than that of the ordinary labourer) 'while on large cultivated farms the 
expenses of labour might be as high as 47 per cent., cereals especially 
demanding much labour. 

This is again illustrated in Corsley, where the change in agriculture 
converted it from a wheat growing to a dairy farming parish (a form 
of farming which requires a relatively small amount of labour) in less than 
thirty years. With the beginning of this change a marked increase in 
depopulation took place, 

§ 10. Seasoiial I^abour and Maehliiery, 

In the special corn producing districts the farmer tried to economise 
e:^penses by using occasional labour. In the middle of the century much 
of the seasonal work was performed by gang labour, mostly by wqmem 
teys and- girls collected by a contractor. Irish migratory labourers, 
especially, came over in great numbers, remaining from February or March 
till October or Moyember, whmi they returned to their hqm^s* These are 
!>eing largely supplanted by the use of self-binding and other machines* 
The wages -qf'/'the'"'resident labourers, in,the. corn-grovfitiig.Easternplain, 
of Imgland tended to be lower than in other parts and.the labourer was 
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more often obliged to sell the iabonr of Ms wife and cMldren, for wMcli 
in tHs form of agriculttne there was a demand. During the early nine¬ 
ties many farms went completely out of cultivation — notably in Essex — 
and where the land was still cultivated the farmers made increased use 
of machinery. In districts such as these the rural exodus assumed some 
of its most acute forms. 

The census of 1901 shows an increase of 40 % since 1891 in a small 
class of agricultural machine proprietors and attendants, from 4,675 
to 6,545. these 2,338, were enumerated in the Eastern Counties, and 
a total of only 937 in Northern Counties (doum to and including Yorkshire, 
EancasMre and ChesMre) and the whole Principality of Wales. This shows 
that it is principally in the corn-producing counties that macMnery has 
taken the place of human labour, where it has undoubtedly been more 
generally adopted to compensate for the decrease in the number of agri¬ 
cultural labourers and farm servants as shown in the census. 

Thus we see that where agriculture altered in % form from arable to 
pastmre land less labour was required and the younger people moved away. 
Where, on the other hand, owing to the suitability of the soil, the districts 
remained corn growing and the removal of the surplus labour reacted 
favourably on the wages of those remaining the farmers became so pressed 
by economic causes that wherever they could they availed themselves 
of labour-saving machinery, or used a t5rpe of labour that did not add to 
the permanent population of the district. In such districts the result 
was a great loss of population. 

One factor in raising the wages bill of the farmer was the refusal of 
women to work as they used to do in the fields. Even where there was not 
the change that dispensed with their old labour of gathering stones from 
the ploughed lands, planting beans, tying com, hoeing, etc., the growing 
prosperity of all classes, and the abundance of work of a lighter type for 
women in the towns, made them less willing to undertake such toil. The 
educational laws, also, removed children from the fields to the school, so 
that much work that used to be performed at supplementary wages by^ 
women and cMldren, had to be done by men, and masculine labour is 
always more expensive. In the neighbourhood of mines and factories 
wages rose much more rapidly than in isolated places. 


§ II. JOisappearetnee of Snbsidiary Industries, 

With the vast change in agriculture caused by the competition of the 
great com exporting countries several subsidiary industries that had given 
employment in the rural districts declined or disappeared. Eoremqst 
among these is milling. 


12 
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At one time there m’^exe over S,ooo mills in the United Kingdom^ 
7,000 of which w^ere for grinding corn for human consumption. Of these 
latter there scarcel}^ remain 800, although the mills working for animal 
food have increased to 1,200. Of those that remain most are big central¬ 
ised ones at the coast, supplied with the latest machinery. The little 
countin' mill with all its activities has almost disappeared. In Essex 
alone twO' to three hundred stand idle and the small millers have closed 
their doors and departed. 


§ 12 . Emigration and Migration. 


As it has been pointed out, the reduction of the small landholders 
and cottiers to wage earners pure and simple had made the agricultural 
population into a mercenary army, economically speaking, free to move 
in whatever direction they could gain most and having no real ties mth. the 
land. Railways mobilised this population and made such movement 
possible. 

Although statistics give few data from which emigration from the 
country districts can be estimated much can be justly inferred from indi¬ 
vidual examples. Mss Davies gives an interesting example in Corsley 
of the deliberate export, so to speak, of the surplus labour. In 1830 
the parish shipped off at its own expense 66 persons to Canada in one 
batch, about half being young people under age; in two years about 200 
people were said to have emigrated — from among a population of 
under 2,000. 

Both emigration and migration were considered to show a health}^ 
mobility of labour and to provide the easiest solution of the economic 
problem of the rural districts, but, to quote Mr. Roxb^G this solution 
proved so fatally facile that * • . it became the chief disease/’ a disease 
that afected the towns as seriously as the rural districts when industrial 
expansion ceased to proceed at the same rate. But the old tradition 
of the superiority of town to country wages still lingers, and as Mr. Haggard 
says, the countrymen who move to the town all hope they may be among 
the more lucky. The “ real wage of the towns is not so much higher as 
the apparent wage, not only because of the greater expense of city life, 
but because the system of payment in kind, which has been banished from 
the town by legislation insisted on by the labour unions, still prevails 
in many country districts. In the middle, of the century there was more 
difference between the remuneration of industrial and agricultural labour. 
The town at that time offered much more of a future to the ambitions 
than it can be said to do now. 
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§ 13, The Stan€lar(l of Tife in Rural jyisiricts. 

The lowering of all prices has contributed, to raise the standard of 
life in the country districts as well as the town. The misery of the poorer 
workers during the time of high prices in the beginning and middle of the 
past century beggars description. A great change has taken place in 
their food. In 1868, Dr. Besse tells us, Mr. W. C. Little computed that the 
average consumption of meat for the agricultural labourers was 42 lbs. 
per annum : now-a-days Mr. Wilson Fox estimates it at 62 lbs. compared 
uith 86 lbs. for the unskilled towm labourer, 107 lbs. for the whole of 
of the working classes and 122 lbs. for the United Kingdom per head of 
the population. In Corsley it wms the custom for urorking men to take 
out a small loaf and an onion for their dinner, and never meat or cheese. 
The whole social trend of the labouring classes in the country has been 
upward ; the lo'wering of prices has only affected them directly as con¬ 
sumers, as they have had no interest in the land, and the same economic 
causes which have driven away the labourers have tended to raise wages 
both apparent and real. Well fed men are less patient of evil conditions, 
or of unhopeful conditions than people living on the verge of subsistence, 
as many, if not most, agricultural labourers did during a large part of the 
past century. In the chapter '' Some Pictures of 1873,'' Mr. F. G. Heath 
gives a vivid account of the abject poverty and too uncomplaining misery 
of the agricultural labourer of the West Country. 

The spread of education, the opening of schools in the counting' districts, 
and more recently, compulsory education, have entirely changed the char¬ 
acter of the rural population, and brought fresh ideals to the villages. 
We must later return for a moment to the question of the nature of this 
universal education, but here will merely note the vast difference there 
must necessarily be bet-ween a literate and an illiterate people in manners, 
wants and ambitions. 

§ 14 . The Want of Housing Accommodation. 

One of the great problems of the rural districts, and very closely con¬ 
nected with the one we are considering, is that of housing. Mr. Rider 
Haggard speaks of “ the wretched and insufficient dw^ellings hastening 
the rural exodus.'' It is true that he adds that the countryman prob¬ 
ably forgets that the accomodation may be worse in the towm The Census 
figures for 1901 show actual overcrowding to be worse in the urban than 
in the rural districts. The proportion of tenements with less than five 
rooms, containing an average of more than two persons per room, which 
was 46.8 per cent for the whole of England and Wales, was 48.1 per cept 
for the urban, against 42.1 per cent in the rural districts^ while the pro¬ 
portion oi one-roomed tenements was o.b^per cent in, the^rural ,aS;;against 
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4.5 per cent in the urban. Of the urban population 8.9 per cent were living 
in overcrow^ded conditions (against 12.3 per cent, in 1891) and 5.8 per 
cent ill the rural (against 8.5 per cent in 1891). Blost of the rural over™ 
croivding is shown at that time to have been in coal-mining districts. 

But the W'hole case is by no means stated when overcrowding is es¬ 
timated, There may be more real overcrowding, hygienically considered, 
ill a two-roomed or even a three-roomed hovel than in a large tenement 
room. In 1842 the coiuitr^^ cottages were described as being, in nine 
villages out of ten, nothing but slighth^ improved hovels. In 1880 the two- 
roomed hovel was ‘‘ dying hard.'' Sanitary regulations compelled an 
improvement, and sometimes an improvement oh the.face of the earth 
without replacement. The subject of housing, like many other problems, 
has been much less carefiilh^ studied in the case of the rural than of the ur¬ 
ban districts. With a decreasing population and economising landlords 
there has been very little building in the country districts, with, of course 
some notable exceptions. In Corsley nearty a quarter of the cottages 
are three-roomed, and it is often given as a reason that young married 
couples will not set up house there that they cannot get cottages with 
better accomodation. There seems in many cases to have been an actual 
dearth of cottages, and in others the cottages do not come up to the rising 
social requirements of the people. 

Mr. Montague Fordham wrote recently (December 5th., 1911) to 
The Westminster Gazette " regarding evidence being taken before the 
Xocal Government Board Housing inquiry, at the village of Foxham in 
Wiltshire. lyabourers spoke of searching the district in vain for cottages, 
of being summoned for not vacating cottages wanted by the farmers 
for which they could find no substitute ; of young married people unable 
to find a home, and other young people being driven into the towns or to 
the Colonies literally from lack of homes. One man with seven children 
could find no suitable cottage and had been evicted for overcrowding 
several times. 

Mr. Hugh Aronson, in “ The Nation" for February 17th., 1912, 
quotes from the report, of seven years ago, of a Medical Ofiicer of Health, 
in a village in the Home Counties,that as the people were increasing at 
the rate of four or five a year, most of the cottages being then on the verge 
of overcrowding, there would be no alternative but emigration, unless 
more cottages were provided. Other testimony showed that many young 
men could not marry if they remained in the district for lack of cottage 
room. It is clear that there has been something like a house famine in 
the rural districts of England and that this and the character of the housing 
provided must be taken into account in dealing with rural depopulation. The 
very fact that the question is receiving so much attention in the press, after 
being neglected for many years, is a sign of revival of interest in rural affairs. 
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g 15 . The ^Position of Women send other Soefal Causes of fJepopulation. 

Mucli empliasis was laid by the Country Life Commission, to the 
Report of which we have referred before, on the conditions of life for women 
in the rural districts. Where these are not such as to attract them, or 
to keep them in good health, and enable them to bring up their children 
with reasonably good prospects, the cleverer and better educated women 
wdll not stay. The very fact that in the majority of rural districts women 
will not sell their labour outside their homes, scarcely even for domestic 
work, is a sign of a rising social standard. The only cases in which women 
continue, in any numbers, to do agricultural work is when the land is owned 
by themselves or their husbands, or at any rate they have an interest 
in the land. Small owners whose families have consistently assisted in 
the cultivation of the land have done much better in proportion than the 
farmers dependent entirely on hired labour. We noted the fact that in 
Corsley the young men tended to follow the young women out of the vil¬ 
lage, unless they were withheld by the prospect of becoming the owners 
of land. 

A minor cause which has attracted country girls to the town has been 
that the employment of women in the more mechanical parts of industry, 
in such great numbers, has created a dearth of domestic servants there, 
as the town bred girl generally prefers to do any sort of factory, shop 
or office drudgery, even for low wages, rather than go out to service. 
This dearth has been largely supplied from the country districts. The 
tendency has been for these girls to marry town workers and thus to be lost 
altogether to the country districts. 

In an age of excitement and daily papers the comparative dulness 
of country life has certainly played its part in depleting the rural dis¬ 
tricts, and until recently very little effort has been made by those who 
minister to the pleasures of the people, whether for gain or from social 
sympathy, to remedy this. 

Although agricultural labour is not organised to any great extent, 
the actions, demands and ideals of organised workers have had their in¬ 
fluence. Workers have left some neighbourhoods in order to escape from 
Sunday labour, though, not with a religious motive ; as we saw, hours 
have had to be considerably shortened by the employers, and less labour 
is willingly given by the workers, as a general rule. 

In dealing with present tendencies in agriculture we shall show how 
some of these social causes of rural depopulation are being met, and glance 
at suggestions in that direction. 

• • {To he continmd): 
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HUNGARY. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


A Special University of Social Economy in Hungary. 


Seldom has the Hungarian Government met with such unanimous ap¬ 
proval as when, during the discussion of the budget for 1912, it announced 
the foundation of two new Universities. This foundation will in fact permit 
the Department of Public Education to organize two new centres of higher 
education, thanks to which Hungary may show that she holds scientific 
culture in equal esteem with Western Europe, and that the Nation, ever 
desirous of progress, no longer intends to content itself wih a higher edu¬ 
cational system centralised in the capital. The two new universities will, 
however, only furnish theoretical knowledge, certainly valuable, but in¬ 
sufficient to open a new path for the Nation to develop its resources in the 
field of agricultural production, the importance of which for the world's 
economy is however daily growing. 

If we enquire into the causes why the economic prosperity of Hungary 
does not equal that ®f Western Europe, we cannot help placing among 
the first the want felt by those concerned of social information, the method¬ 
ical popularisation of which may be so fruitful. The remarkable example 
of the high economic instruction given by the Paris Sorbonne is singul¬ 
arly significant in this respect 

It is however not surprising that Hungary has not yet founded a spe¬ 
cial establishment for instruction in - social econonpcs. For centuries^ 
we know, she had to reserve alt her strength for political struggles. BuU 
to-day, when in the whole world, political questions are giving way to 
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economic ones, wkeii the internal organization of States, and their external 
policy as well, are guided by economic aims, it is evident that, to remain 
on an equality with the rest of the agricultural and commercial world, 
Hiingar3r must develop on the same lines as her rivals. All who are con¬ 
cerned for the future of the country are convinced of this and their desires 
ill this respect are unanimous. So we may hope that within the near fut¬ 
ure Hungary may be endowed with a special scientific establishment 
in w’-hich social economy and its various applications to agricultural require¬ 
ments, shall be considered as ends in themselves and not as mere dependen¬ 
cies on purely legal studies. 

The Mnister of Public Education and Worship informed the Chamber 
that Government was in favour of such a foundation, and was studying 
the matter in order to present a report to Parhameiit with the next budget. 
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ITALY. 


I.—CURRENT QUESTIONS. 

Final Report of the Parliamentary Commission of Enquiry 
into Agriculture in the South of Italy and the Measures Proposed 
for Adoption by the Government. 

Sources : 

I 

Inchiesta Parlamentare sulle condizioai dei contadini nelle province meridionali e nella 
Sicilia. Vol. VIII. Relazione finale del Presidente deila Giunta Parlamentare d’in- 
diiesta on. Conte Eugenio Faina, Senatore. — Roma, Tipografia Nazionale di 
G. Bertero & C., 1911. — (Parliamentary Enquiry into the Conditions of the Peasants 
in the Southern Provinces and Sicily. Vol. VIIl. Final Report of the President of the 
Parliamentary Commission of Enquiry, the Hon. Count Eugenio Faina, Senator, 
Rome. National Press. G. Bertero and Co, 1911). 

Introduction, 

Origin and Aim of the Enquiry. 

As far back as 1877, the Italian Parliament, considering the great 
distress existing among the poorer classes, especially the rural classes, and 
desirous of investigating the causes, decided upon a general enquiry into 
the conditions of agriculture and especially of the agriculturist class/' 
and entrusted a commission, of which the Senator Stefano J adni was pre¬ 
sident, with the carrying put of the same. In a masterly report, he recog¬ 
nized that the principal cause was the disproportion between the con¬ 
stantly increasing labour supply and the almost stationary demand, and 
ended by invoking measures for the removal of the causes of the dis^ 
content. The appeal of the Committee, although proceeding from mw 
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of high authority did not have the desired effect, the rather as, in the mean¬ 
time a special form of cultivation seemed to exclude Italian agriculture, 
from new fields ; this was viticulture, which was extending itself more and 
more, especially in Apulia and Sicily, being favoured by the high price 
of grapes on the European market, due to the destruction of the Erexich 
vineyards by the phylloxera. But France, very quickly replanting her 
vineyards, in 1888 denounced the commercial treaties and thus the chief 
market for Italian grapes was closed. A vei3’ serious crisis followed; the 
rural population of the viticultural regions relapsed into their former 
miser^L increased by anxiety as to the future, as the phylloxera had begun 
its work of destruction in Sicily. 

Meanwhile, favoured h3" the unhapp}’ condition of the peasants, a 
new element appeared in the South: namely Socialism, which showed itself 
in Sicih^ first in 1893, and was regarded by the agricultural population 
rather from its economic than its political side. The Government was 
alarmed at the movement which soon spread through the whole island, 
uiiere the peasants, uniting in associations, called for radical changes in the 
traditional contracts, whilst the landowners, not yet recovered from the viti- 
ciiltural crisis, resisted; and the Government, in order to make due provision, 
by decree of 2nd. September, 1893, appointed a commission ‘'to study and 
propose amendments to the existing law on land and labour contracts 'h 
Shortly after this, the Hon. Signor Sonnino, who had already on his 
own account carried out aii enquiry in Sicity, presented a bill for the reg¬ 
ulation of agricultural contracts in the Island; but, w'hen on the i6th. Sep¬ 
tember a new Cabinet was formed, of which he himself was a member, 
the bill was dropped and the Commission appointed on the 2nd. of Septem¬ 
ber was instructed to continue the study and to report as early as possible. 
It, in fact, met on January 8th., 1894, the Hon. Signor CMmirri, being 
in the chair, and in a few days presented its conclusions limited to land 
contracts. But for the proposal prepared by the Commission the Govern¬ 
ment substituted one of its own, for the subdivision of the latifondi, which, 
however, never came up for discussion. 

Thus the years passed and the idea of State intervention in the matter 
of land contracts seemed to be abandoned, when, at the end of 1900, it 
W'as again raised by the Hon. Signor Sonnino, who again presented, at 
the suggestion of certain members of Parliament, the old proposal of the 
Commission, in a slightly amended form. The proposal was not adopted, 
bnt the following year a new Decree reconstituted the old Commission, 
that, at the end of 1901, presented two new draft bills to Government, 
one on labour contracts and one on land contracts. 

The question of the South meanwliile became increasingly important: 
the landholders were unable to improve the conditions of the labourers 
and the latter were now emigrating in alarming numbers. It was then 
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that the Prime Miiister, the Hon. Signor ZanaidelH, decided persoriaily 
to investigate the situation in Basilicata, whence the exodus was greatest; 
and, on his return from his journey, on November 26th., 1902, he presented 
a bill for relief from taxation, and in favour of agricultural and industrial 
production, aiming above all at alleviating the evils complained of in the 
South. In opposition to this measure, which seemed to be of little efficacy, 
another was presented, on the proposal of certain members of ParHanient, 
by the Hon. Signor Sonnino, affirming the principle of regional legislation, 
that is, of legislation corresponding to the special requirements of difierent 
regions. Neither of the two bills was adopted, but the principle triumphed, 
being accepted, under the Giolitti Government, in the laws of March 
31st., 1904 on Basilicata and July 15th., 1906 on the Southern Provinces, 
Sicily and Sardinia. 

The latter was intended by Sonnino, who proposed it, to initiate “ the 
gradual economic and intellectual recovery of all classes and above all of 
that of the agricultural labourers in the Southern Mainland and the islands/' 
The principal provisions, in fact, related to relief from the Government 
land tax for taxpayers whose income was less than 6,000 francs, together 
with other facilitations ; road construction, elementary and professional 
education, the creation of small agricultural holdings, and land contracts. 
But the rapidity with which the law was discussed and approved generated 
doubts as to its efficacy, especially in the social agricultural portion, re¬ 
garding small holdings and land contracts, and some would have desired 
these sections to be held back for further study; but the fear that, when 
the relief from taxation, and the expenditure for education and road 
making had been approved, the rest might be abandoned, made the Gov- 
.eniment insist on the approbation of the entire law, subject to amendment 
on occasion presenting itself- And even before the proposal approved 
by the Chamber was discussed in the Senate, the Government, faithful 
to its promise, on the 21st. of June, presented its proposal for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Parliamentary Commission of Enquiry, instructed to ascertain 
the conditions of the agricultural labourers in the Southern Provinces 
and Sicily,. their relations with the landlords, and especially the nature 
■of the land contracts.'' 

This proposal was favourably received by Parliament, so that, in Ja¬ 
nuary, 1907, the Commission was already formed, composed of 18 members, 
9 elected by the Senate and 9 by the Chamber. 

This is, in brief, the origin of the enquiry under consideration and its 
object; the better to attain which, the Commission itself, on the pro¬ 
posal of its President, the Senator, Count Eugenio Faina, determined 
to get the report on the conditions of the separate zones prepared by spe¬ 
cial technical delegates and to reserve to itself that part of the investig- 
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atioii ill wMch political acumen and individual insight could find a larger 
field. And thus the enquir}' was carried out. 

Ill what folloivs we lay before the reader the results of the investig- 
atioiis and the proposals made to the Government, in accordance with the' 
important report of the President of the Commission,. 


CHAPITBR I. 


The Present Condition of the South and Sicily. 


The Hon. Signor Faina's report begins by showing what are the present 
conditions of the South and of Sicily, dividing them into two large classes,, 
natural and social conditions. That the reader may understand the pro¬ 
posals formulated by the Parliamentary Conmiission and submitted to 
the Government, we must briefly summarise this first part of the report. 


Xatnral Conditions* 


These, there is no doubt, have a considerable effect on the economic 
and social conditions of the various regions, and therefore have been sub¬ 
jected to a careful examination. First of all, the Southern Mainland is 
79,670 square kms. in area, and presents a narrow elongated form, ex¬ 
tending from North to South, varying in breadth from 160 to 28 kms. 
and 720 kms. in length. It is traversed in its entire length by the Apennine 
chain with an average height of 1,200 metres, rising almost to 3,000 in 
the Abruzzi, to 2,200 in Campania and Basilicata, and to 2,000 in the 
Sila and at Aspromonte in Calabria. 50 % of the region may be considered 
to be mountain, 35 % hills, and 15 % more or less level country ; the latter 
chiefly in the plains of Apulia and Campania. The climate is generally 
not subject to great variations,, the difference betw^een the maximum and 
iiiiiiimuni temperatures never exceeding 18 degrees, except on the crest 
of the Apennines, and not even 13 or 14 degrees in Sicily and Calabria, 
But rain is scarce, the average yearly rainfall even in Campania being 
hardly a metre,- and falling to 80 or 90 cms. on the Tyrrhene slopes and 
less than half a metre in xApulia. To deficient quantity is added an un¬ 
fortunate distribution; it is comparatively raiu}^ in winter, almost dry 
in spring, dry in summer and very dry in auttimn, except in Campania 
and a narrow strip along the Tyrrhene sea. Hail is frequent in June in the 
Southern Adriatic region, in the middle of April in the southern Mediter- 
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raiieaii region, and towards the beginning of March in Sicily. The rix’ers 
are few and have little water; torrents are ntimerous and their destructive 
work in eveij part of the South is facilitated by the nature of the rocks, 
and the steep inclines, often causing landslips, with serious damage to 
the roads and habitations. 

Owing to the above conditions, the South is for the most part little 
suited to cultivation, except in the plains of Campania, in the hollows 
and valleys scattered here and there, which altogether form about 2.50 % 
of the entire region, that is about 200,000 hectares; Campania is a region 
of mam^ellous fertility adapted to the most remunerative cultivation* 
The coast lands, fruitful in ancient times, are reduced to-da}^ to miserable 
marshes, extending in places to 600 square kilometres, such as the Tavo- 
Here delle Puglie, and are best suited to large intensive cultivation, with 
or wdthout tree plantation. The remaining portion of Apulia, south of 
the Tavoliere, and almost all the low hill country, especially along the coast 
and in Calabria, is to be regarded as the ideal region for industrial trees 
and shrubs. The conditions are favourable here for the vine, the olive, 
the almond and for fruit trees generally,, The rest of the Southern main¬ 
land is little suited for agriculture properly so called, although it is carried 
on there extensively. It is the natural region of forestry and pasture. 

The above conditions are aggravated by malaria, which infests the 
plains and valleys, that is, the most fertile parts. And this scourge, not yet 
reduced, in attacking man, affects the agricultural production and forms 
one of the greatest obstacles to the progress of the region', which is further 
exjjosed to frequent and disastrous earthquakes. 

The character of Sicily is not very different from that of the southern 
mainland. A greater uniformity of climate is observable there, but the 
mountain system is almost the same. With the exception of Etna, which 
rises toabove3,000metres, the principal mountain chain has no peaks reaching 
to 2,000 metres, so that the Island has an average height of about 440 metres. 
Also here rivers are few and torrents very numerous, with effects similar to 
those of the continent; and rains are scarce. Nor are the conditions better as 
far as concerns malaria, and the devastating violence of earthquakes and cyc¬ 
lones. Altogether, Sicily also is better suited, by its soil and chniate, 
to the cultivation of trees than to that of annuals, although in the interior 
the cultivation of grain prevails, interspersed with that of beans and sulla. 
The produce of the plains and valleys "where there is water is much appre¬ 
ciated both on the markets of Northern Italy and abroad, AH the 
coast districts lend themselves to the cultivation of trees and industrial: 
shrubs and wherever it is possible to utilise a stream of water the orange 
tree /growls luxuriantly, ' " 

Summing up in respect to agricultural production, the Report affirnis 
that about' three'quarters’of the entiTe surface of the .South and of Sicily*'^ 
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can be cultivated with advantage and one fourth is better suited for forest 
and pasture. 


§ 2 , Social Conditions* 

ilfter a few^ notes upon the ethnology and history of these regions, 
the Report proceeds to an examination of the various social classes: the 
aristocrac}^ middle classes and proletariate. With regard to the first, 
it is shown that the aristocrats by birth are for the most part absentees, 
taking no share in the public life, and holding themselves aloof from agri¬ 
culture, except in the Abmzzi, and more than an^^where else in Basilicata, 
Calabria and Sicily. Few, in fact, of the members of the aristocracy live 
in the country, very few concern themselves with the management of their 
own estates, and yet amongst them we find the most daring innovators in 
agricultural methods, in which they show a large appreciation of modern ideas, 
improving the conditions of the peasants to no small degree. This, which 
is comparatively common in the Abmzzi, is less and less frequently met 
with in the other districts, until it becomes rare in Sicily. 

xA.fter the aristocrac}" of birth comes the new aristocracy of money, 
who, for the most part, have made their wealth as farmers or tenant farm¬ 
ers, some of them as public contractors, and others in industry and com¬ 
merce ; less absentee than the first, by far the most of them maintain the 
old systems and are often more severe towards the peasants than their former 
masters. Also amongst them, how'ever, may be cited most praiseworthy 
examples of enterprising innovators who have introduced radical and 
beneficent changes both in agricultural technique and in their contracts 
with the peasants. 

Iti Abmzzi and Molise where lafijondi are not found, the aristocracy 
of wealth only counts a few families whose economic conditions are gen¬ 
erally good, and whose estates are less heaidh’* mortgaged than those 
of the owners of small and medium sized property. 

In Campania large estates are concentrated in the region of the laii- 
fondi; large pasture and grain districts, w’-here a few landlords, sometimes 
one or two in a Commune, possess the greater part of the land. vSome of 
them have sometimes with good result made large plantations of trees, 
but the absentee habits and the luxury to which they feel obliged by their 
social position render the economic conditions of many of the large land- 
owners far from happy. 

FTo great difference is presented by the large estates in Apulia, where 
they predominate in the grain districts (Foggia, Tecce) and are also fre¬ 
quent in the viticultural region of Bari, where some proprietors possess 
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more tliau 800 hectares of viiieyard. But while there are 11 few ticn 
families, the estates of most are heavily ■ mortgaged for delrts coiitractei 
sometimes for agricultural improvements, often in connection with inherit- 
ance or for the necessities of life. 

In Basilicata large estates predominate only along the shore of the 
Ionian sea, where there are also the largCvSt, of two, three, four and more 
thousand hectares each, but the economic condition of most of the large 
proprietors is bad. 

Similar is the condition of the large estates of Calabria, chiefly situated 
in the plains along the Ionian shore (Valley of the Crati, Marcliesato, etc. 
large grain and grazing, estates, each of an area of over 2,000 hectares. 
The earthquakes, that have long desolated Calabria, have not bedi without 
their influence on the local agriculture and the large proprietors ha\'e suf¬ 
fered no less from them than the owners of small and medium estates. 

Things are somewhat different in Sicily. The centre of the island, 
the classic region of latifondi] is for the most part in the hands of large pro¬ 
prietors. It is calculated that more than a third of the land belongs to about 
700 families out of the 834,000 composing the total population and that 
150 of these have property of over 2,000 hectares. So much for latifotidi 
but the large proprietors also possess vineyards, plautations of oranges, etc. 
and lands under intensive cultivation, so that the total amount of 
their property is often greater. The information received concerning them 
is generally unsatisfactory, because if a few have transformed desert or 
unhealthy wastes into fertile fields for their own benefit and that of their 
metayers, most of them neglect their land and their owui interests. In 
recent years, however, many families have begun to habituate their sons 
to the country life in order that they may attend to the administration 
of their estates. 

Finally, as to the aristocracy of intellect, the Report shows that the 
most intelligent turn by preference to public life and the liberal professions, 
since industry, commerce and agriculture have no great prestige as pio- 
fessions. 

Then, after speaking of the middle classes, composed chiefly of pro- 
prietors of small and medium sized farms, who, ip their position betweim 
the upper classes who do not hold them in due esteem, and the labourers 
openl57 hostile to them, suffer moral and economic discomfort, increased 
by the continual rise in agricultural wages, disturbing the economy of 
.the small farms> the Report goes on to treat at length of the agricultural 
working dass, e:^nruining its conditions in the several regions of the South 
'‘and ;in Sidly. 

As we are unable to go into details, we shall limit ourselves to observ¬ 
ing that in general their economic conditions and mode of life are improv¬ 
ing as are also their physical conditions and their conditions of health. 
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But the edticatioii and the morals of the agricultural labourers still leave." 
much to be desired both in the South and in Sicily. And this for many* 
reasons that need not detain us here. 

To the careful and praiseworthy investigation of the present condi¬ 
tions of the agricultural classes in the various regions, the ■ Commission 
added the study of class organizations, wliich is of special importance.- 
for us. Amongst these the Apulian peasants' leagues have a distinct char* 
acter, and have sometimes had a beneficent effect upon local agriculture.. 
The Report notes that to-day they are declining, but, where they still 
endure, they exert a moderating influence in economic struggles and a 
moralising influence on the habits of the people. 

The Siaracter of many associations in Sicily, also styled peasants'' 
leagues, is different; they exert no appreciable action on the fluctuations 
of wages, and seldom lead to strikes, being rather political or personal 
part}’’ weapons, than spontaneous products of the economic situation. 
One of their effects has been the collective farms, dependent on the two 
political parties that most actively contend for dominion over the rural 
classes, socialist and Catholic, their tendencies differing -with their origin.. 
The socialist collective farms have adopted the system of wages for their 
members, with proportional profit sharing, and have collectivist tendencies;, 
the Catholic, on the other hand, sublet lots of land to their members for 
one or two years or for the entire period of the collective contract and have' 
individualistic tendencies. Differing in theory, their practical action is 
almost the same and its effect is the suppression of the middleman, the 
gabelloUo, 

This part of the Report terminates with a study on emigration, exam¬ 
ining it from the economico-social point of view, and bringing into relief 
its most prominent characteristics. 

Undoubtedly emigration is the most important fact in the economic 
and social life of the South, and has profoundly modified the conditions 
of the agricultural labourers. On the fluctuatiohs of Italian emigration 
between 1876 and 1910 we have already informed our readers in an article 
in the number of this Bulletin for last February (p. 195) and we shall not 
repeat here what was said in it. As to its effects, the Hon. Signor Faina, in 
his report, observes that a certain diminution of population, in a few places 
might be considered an advantage, but entire villages have been almost 
deserted. Higher wages, the result of a smaller supply of labour, together 
with the savings sent home by the emigrants, indeed improve the mode 
of life of the peasants remaining in the country, but the long absence of 
husbands is not without regrettable effects for family discipline, the mor¬ 
ality of the women dnd the education of the children. On the other hand, 
increased wages, he observes, make cultivation always more expensive, 
and the smaller laiidlords, who form the majority, if they do not know 
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how tOs cannot or will not give up the old methods, find their poor retiiins 
daily fnither reduced. 

The physiognomy of the country changes more and more as the emi¬ 
grants return and the influence of capital makes itself felt. It has been cal¬ 
culated that the total capital brought to the South of Italy and Sicily, 
in consequence of Transatlantic emigration alone, amounts to at least 
about 350 millions. A fourth part of this goes to improve the mode of fam¬ 
ily life in all the regions : the following are the various w^ays in which the 
rest is employed ; for payment of old debts ; deposits in the postal samngs 
banks or the credit institutes ; retail trade ; purchase or building of houses 
and purchase of land ; the two last the supreme aspiration of the returning 
emigrants. 

The habits contracted abroad render them generally more exacting 
in the matter of food and often addicted to alcoholism. Information 
varies as to their morality and devoutness before, during and after emi¬ 
gration, Finally we must*note their anxiety, when returned, fox the instruc- 
tion of their children, as they do not wish to see them continue in that 
ignorance which is such a handicap on the world's labour market. 

The author of the report condenses his own thought in the assertion 
that emigration is a temporary relief that may lead to the solution of the 
problem of the South, but is not itself that solution ; and after instituting 
a comparison between the agricultural conditions of the South at the date 
of the J acini enquiry and at the present moment, whence the increased 
and often deplored deforestation especially appears, he proposes an entire 
programme of measures for the regeneration of these regions, forming the 
subject of the following chapter. 


CHAPTER II, 


Measures Proposed for Adoption by the Government, 


These may be divided into three large classes according to their object; 
namely measures relating to reaflorestation, those relating to emigratioii 
and miscellaneous measures concerned with hydraulic works, road eom 
stractions, harbours and canals, facilitations for the Provinces- and the Com¬ 
munes, agricultural production, landlords and labourers, and land contracts. 
We shall deal with, them in separate sections. 
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§ I. Meinforcement of the ^fountain Slopes and JfouMtam Cultivation, 


The first group of measures, on which the author of the report bestows 
his attention, concerns the mountain problem, a problem as the reader 
of our Bulletin alread^^ knows, of vital interest for Italy, but somewhat 
difficult and complicated. It has recently received the special attention 
of the Government, which has induced Parliament to pass the laws on State 
Porest hands and mountain valleys (i),completing each other and containing 
amendments to the forest law of 1877 and provisions on grazing land, 
mountain agriculture and forestry education. 

The Parliamentary Commission of Enquiry, considering the question 
in relation to the South, where there are a large number of denuded or 
stony mountain summits and slopes, and marsh}^ depressions it is urgent 
to render productive, came first of all to the conclusion that reafforesta¬ 
tion, or more exactly the reclothing of mountains with forest, permanent 
grass or pasture, is the only important work absolutely required for the 
transformation of the present physical conditions of the South; the point 
of departure for every economic improvement without which any other of 
technical or social character will remain ineffictual. 

Studying the relations between landlords and labourers — the orig¬ 
inal object of the enquiry — the Commission convinced itself of the de¬ 
cisive influence a good mountain regime would have on the agricultural, 
industrial and health conditions of the various regions. But for the purpose 
a large programme is required, to be put in action with the assistance 
of the State, for the protection of two large public interests : those namely 
of preventing a bad mountain regime from doing damage to the vaUeys 
and a part of the national territory from becoming or remaining sterile 
and withdrawn from the labour and enjoyment of the population. This 
programme, traced by the Hon, Signor Faina, in his report, would be as 
follows: 

(A) To restore the mountain slopes to forest and paasture, whatever 
is the present use made of them, when through the slope or the nature 
of their soil they form a menace for the valleys beneath; 

(B) To impose on the landlords the duty of making constructions 
^earthworks, wattling-fences, etc.) on the mountain slopes in the above 
described conditions, when the economic advantage of preserving them 
for agriculture is recognised. 

(i) On. the new forestry legislation and the principles by which it is infotmed, see 
onr articles pnbli^ed in the July and August, 1911, numbers of this Bulletin, pages 233 
and 249, respectively. 
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(C) To reclotlie with grass or forest the plateaux and stimmits of 
mountains, the slo^jes of wliich are not steep, and are now cotmteci as tiii- 
ciiitivated and sterile hy nature, provided always the operation is not 
technically impossible by reason of the quality of the rock. 

(D) To convert into forests lands now classed as meadows when 
their production is very small and there is no economic advantage in im¬ 
proving it. 

The Report then passes on to specify the manner of action of the State 
in the mountain districts. It is in substance to ofer the local bodies and 
private individuals conditions such as may induce them to undertake the 
above work of mountain reafforestation (i) ; or else to resort to the extreme 
step of expropriation. Among these conditions, as far as private persons 
are concerned, the author of the report'' expresses his trust in the restora¬ 
tion of fidei-commissum, suppressed, as is well known, by the Italian Civil 
Code, iimitiiig, however, its duration, and restricting it to the completely 
denuded mountain regions. And indeed, an undertaking that requires so 
long a time, as reafforestation — he observes — can only be inspired by 
the same sentiment by which the father lives again in his children. 
Emphyteusis already exists, ensuring the lessee, his sons and grandsons 
the enjoyment of the property of which he undertakes the improvement; 
so the new trustee wotdd create for his sons and grandsons a kind of 
savings bank, from which they could in due time draw compound interest 
but not the capital, which on the death of the grandsons of the founder 
wotdd reassume the common character of private freehold, the forestry 
vincolo still remaining in the interest of the State."' 

With respect to the lands belonging to communes, the Hon. Signor 
Faina, in preference to expropriation, which would present difficulties of 
various kinds, trusts in the system, already accepted by the recent law 
on the regime of the mountain valleys, of carrying out, that is, the necess¬ 
ary works at the expense of the State and afterwards returning the re¬ 
afforested land to the Communes. 

But even if the provisions suggested in the case of private land and that 
belonging to local bodies are accepted, the State will still always have 
to resort, in greater or less degree, to expropriation. 

It is recognised that there is no other way of ensuring the permanence of 
the work than the formation of an independent bureau with power of obtain¬ 
ing credit. The law of June 2nd., 1910 on State forest lands has already 

(i) The Italian Paxliaanent has already shown itself ready to enter on thk yntfse in 
the provisions contained in the law of June and:, 1910, known to our readers, on the 
state Forest Eands and principally, in articles ^8 and 39 on dcemption frdlh taxation, 
"'and,prizes'for reafforestation. ' ' ' , ' "'U 
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formed sitch a body, authorizing it to applj^ for advances and loans to 
the institutes of land and agricultural credit and to the savings bank^. 

Now, adds the report, there only remains one step to be taken, to give 
the great undertaking a solid financial basis; to issue forestry securities and 
to mortgage the forestry domain in its favour, while maintaining the 
subsidiary State guarantee. 

As to the costs, it is held that the reafforestation of no hectare, ex¬ 
clusive of the management and guardianship, which would always remain 
as an ordinary' charge against the State, can cost less than 500 francs, 
and for permanent grass lands and meadows the cost would be little less. 
Therefore, for the whole of the South we shall require several hundreds 
of millions. 

If — concludes the Report — the State Forestry^' Administration, 
increasing its activity, succeeds in reafforesting every y^ear from ten to 
fifteen thousand hectares and at the same time in forming mountain per¬ 
manent grass land and meadows of half the same area, the ideal of mount¬ 
ain restoration would be completely realised. And if tins continues 
for fifty’- y^ears, Itaty may one day boast of having completed “the vastest 
work of mountain cultivation ever attempted in the world,'' and trans¬ 
formed into productive forest and pasture over a million of hectares or 
more than the whole area now subject to the forestry regime, whether 
at present covered with vegetation or bare, thus completing the regener¬ 
ation of the national land. 


§ 2 . J^xnigrntion, 


For the solution of the land problem of the South, it is necessary, 
in the opinion of the author of the Report, to bring to the transformation 
of the land and its reduction to a state of intensive or intensified extensive 
cultivation, intelligence and labour in an extraordinary degree or more 
than is required for ordinary annual cultivation. But on whom can we 
rely for the attainment of this ? The advantage of the immigration of 
members of the agricultural population of the other regions of Italy appears 
to the Hon, Signor Faina to be very dubious. It is only from men of the 
Sottth, he says, that the agriculture of the South awaits its renovation, 
and the most indicated are naturally the proprietors of large and medium 
estates, those who possess land in such proportion as to be able to live 
with suf&cient cornfort on, the returns and the profits they derive from it, 
without being obliged to occupy themselves in other work. By limiting 
their way of living they may, without serious sacrifice, devote their efforts 
and part of their revenue to the improvement of their estates. The richest 
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may even limit their personal labour, entrusting the improvement of the 
.-land to an '' industrial tenant on long lease. 

Evidently we can not trust to owners of excess! vely subdivided land. Small 
..holders, present or future, will be mostuseful, above allthose cultivating their 
own land and living on it, whoonly lack greater instruction and technical 
capacity. A firm basis for the formation of a healthy rural democracy will be 
Jound in those —the most numerous and those on whom most reliance can be 
placed,—who do not yet own land, but, who peasants by birth and possessed 
of some capital, aspire to become agricultural landowners. These are the re¬ 
turning agricultural emigrants "'who generally are physically the most robust, 
intellectually the most cultivated and morally the most energetic of the 
class ; with personal aptitudes best adapted for becoming sturdy farmers 
and useful citizens, possessing an initial capital however small, and a cert¬ 
ain attachment to the country, if not to the profession. However they 
must have moral and technical education before their emigration and after 
their return, and above all cheap land or at least at the normal price of the 
principal corresponding to the yield.” 

And here the Hon. Signor Faina offers a series of measures in favour 
of emigration. The first group, intended for the preparation of the future 
emigrant for the mission he is to undertake, concerns the school, general and 
and professional education; then come the measures for the emigrant's pro¬ 
tection abroad and the best method for facilitating his return; last of all come 
provisions making possible for the returning emigrant the desired acquisi¬ 
tion of a piece of land to be cultivated at the purchase price of the prin¬ 
cipal corresponding to the yield. 

These last proposals have the greatest interest for us as they constitute 
a vast programme for the formation of small agricultural holdings, 
from which great economic and social benefits may be expected.” But 
to attain the end, it is observed, it is not enough for the peasant to have 
a cottage or a piece of land ; it is necessary that '' every unit of land pro¬ 
perty be of area sufficient, taking account of its susceptibility to intensive, 
cultivation, for the maintenance of a family living and working contin¬ 
ually and exclusively on the land.” For this purpose, on the one hand, it 
is necessary to have a large quantity of land ready for iinmediate colon¬ 
isation, or at least not malarious, easily accessible, supplied with drinking 
water; in addition, the purchasing peasant must have sufficient capital. 
The last condition^ is frequently fulfilled by the returning emigrants, who 
not seldom have three or four thousand francs and even more lyhen two 
or three emigrants form part of one and the same family. In any case, 
the amount would suffice fora first instalment and persevemnce and the 
attachment of the Southern peasant to tte land and his honesty in this 
class of businness would do the rest. On the other hand, what is really 
^wanting is the land, especially in. the above conditions. 
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The Coiimission, influenced by these considerations, first of all examined' 
the problem of '' the foundation of one or more large hand Institutes for-' 
the purpose of purchasing large estates and reselling them to farmers, 
partly for immediate payment and partly for payment in instalments, 
in lots of areas of not less than is recognised ns necessary for the mainten¬ 
ance of a family living and working continually and exclusively on the 
land"', and recognised that such a solution would solve the problem and 
recommended the study of the same to the Government. But the Commiss¬ 
ion did not hide from itself the difficulties opposing the success of such- 
an undertaking, and, therefore, without abandoning the idea of a large 
intermediary institute, it studied how to find the land to sell in small 
lots. And it came to the conclusion that a large part of the national 
land, that might with advantage pass into the hands of peasant farmers, 
is that belonging to the Communes, Benevolent societies, and other cor¬ 
porate bodies, institutions, for the most part, not in a position to intens¬ 
ify the production of their lands. It is not possible to calculate the amount 
of this property. It is known that that alone of the Benevolent Societies 
of the South has a value of about 66 millions. Another considerable quant¬ 
ity of land varying in value from So to lOO millions is the property of the 
still existing ecclesiastical bodies. A part of these lands, where it is 
recognised to be expedient, might be, it is observed, used for the constit¬ 
ution of small holdings, and the price obtained converted into income. 

Besides this quantity of available capital, enough for the moment, 
other methods might be studied to provide this “ large social undertaking 
with a constant supply of land to be transformed, and among them the Re¬ 
port mentions that which might be obtained by a modification of the man¬ 
ner of payment of succession duty. From a first and summary investig¬ 
ation it would appear in fact that the tax on inheritance or donations, 
including also lands in the South and in Sicily, amounts to more 
than a third of the total sum received under this title, which is about 
40 millions per annum. If the inheritors of large fortunes were allowed to 
offer and the Government to accept land for improvement, inpayment 
of the succession duty, when this exceeds three or four thousand, francs,. 
every year there would be available some hundreds of pieces of land to be 
ceded at the same price to families desirous of becoroing peasant propriety 
ors. The pfoposal when examined by the Management of State hands 
and Taxb appeared worthy of consideration. 

§ Miscellaneous Measures. 

The measures we have discussed up to the present, referring to mount¬ 
ain improvement and the utilisation of the capital and labour of emigrants 
for the extension of agriculture in the South, are those that most urgently- 
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demand the attention of the Government of the Kingdom. But also other 
.measures are called for, of rather various character, which shall here 
pass in rapid review.' ^ ^ 

Hydraulic Works and Road Construction. —After the matters previously 
dealt with, the most important for the agricultural future of the South is 
undoubtedly that of hydraulic works. As such we must understand s^^s- 
tematisatiou of mountain valleys, embankment of rivers and torrents, 
draining of lands, utilisation of water for irrigation and motor power. By 
general and special laws, even of recent date, very important works have 
been authorized for South Italy, but, in view of past experience, the Com¬ 
mission considered that in this field it is better to trust to the private initia¬ 
tive of competent speculators and capitalists than to direct State action. 
With the development industry has assumed, and the abundance of capital 
seeking investment, it is natural that men of the greatest technical and 
administrative intelligence should obtain the monopoly of large speculative 
enterprise, as they are in a better condition than the Government to plan 
and carry out such works. Many such works connected with the employ¬ 
ment of public water for irrigation and motor power are already economically 
possible in the South and in Sicily, a consideration that has already induced 
the Government to appoint a Royal Commission for the study of irriga¬ 
tion in the South and especially in Apulia. 

As regards road construction the recommendations of the Commission 
are ist., to favour by means of compulsory consortiums, with power to 
expropriate, the construction of roads between private properties, such 
roads being considered as works of public utility : 2nd, to allow of the 
transfer of communal roads to the Province, when the Commune has been. 
proved to be technically or financially incapable of maintaining them. 

Measures called for by the Prof rietors and Measures in Behalf of the 
Labouring Classes. —The first of these would include decreased taxa¬ 
tion and in facilitations for credit. But the Commission did not show it¬ 
self favourable to the concession of relief from taxation, “ because it is 
very doubtful that the money so spared will go to intensify cultivation and 
increase production. ” The same may be said with regard to land credit. 
The Commission had not greater confidence in this idea of granting fa¬ 
cilities for agricultural credit. It considered that “ in this connection 
it is better to allow nature freeplay, limiting ourselves to observing with¬ 
out intervention'C But on another point the proprietors are really 
right, that is, in demanding greater security for the country districts and 
the repression of theft there. And in this the Commission agrees. 

With respect to the labouring classes, it is recognised that the condi^- 
tions of life of the Southern peasants ate on the whole appreciably improved,, 
except as concerns their houses; it is necessary, therefore, also to improve; 
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"these, but it is not clear how State action can be useftd for tMs, though it 
has been efficacious in the fight against malaria. 

The Commission also concerned itself, in connection with the labouring 
classes, with the small household industries and' especially with the action 
-of co-operative societies in bringing industrial order into this household 
work. But it had to be acknowledged that the matter was not yet suffi¬ 
ciently ripe in the minds of the people and of students for special legis¬ 
lative measures to be taken. 

Proposals for Agricultural Instruction, — These may be summed up in 
the advisability, instead of increasing the number of schools and itinerant 
agricultural lecturerships, of supplying those already existing with 
material and teachers, so that they may be able to extend their action over 
a large field. The necessity was further pointed out of a more extensive 
meteorological service for agriculture as well as of an experimental study 
in industrial arboriculture ; for the reason that arboriculture is the char¬ 
acteristic speciality of the South. 

Land Contracts ,—These were the original motive of the enquiry, 
which, starting from the relations between landlords and labourers, referred 
to in our introduction, was essentially intended to examine if it were not 
advisable to regulate by law certain conditions in the contracts between 
them. But the Commission, after due examination of the problem, recog¬ 
nised that, on account of altered conditions, there is no longer occasion 
ior State intervention. 
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PART I. 


CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 






FACTS AND PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL INTEREST. 

I. — RECENT NEWS. 


I. —The International League of Agricultural Co=operative Societies, held 
its Third Congress at Baden-Baden, in Germany, on the 21st. and 22nd. o£ 
May last. Dr. Muller, Delegate of Germany to the International Institute of 
Agriculture, and the General Secretary of the same Institute were present 
at the Congress, which was very largely attended and its organizers may 
congratulate themselves on a very gratifying success. In the next number 
of our Bulletin we shall give a full report of the labours and discussions. 


2. — The laternatioual Institute for the Study of the Middle Classes and 
its Third International Congress. — The International Institute for the 
study of the conditions of the middle classes was founded at Stuttgart 
in September, 1903. It has now a Central Secretariat with headquarters 
at Brussels, to collect all documents relating to the study of the middle 
classes, whether official documents or such as emanate from associations 
or private sources. The Institute has up to the present showed remarkable 
activity. The first International Congress was held at Liege in 1905, 
the second in Vienna in 1908. Among the matters dealt with in these two 
Congresses, we shall mention those of technical and professional education 
and the introduction of modern implements in small industries, at Liege ; 
and those of the organization of credit, whether rural or urban, in favour 
of the middle classes, and workmen’s dwellings, at Vienna. In addition, 
the Institute has undertaken the publication of a series of monographs, 
dealing with several problems of interest for the middle classes and especially 
the organization of credit in the various countries. The Permanent Sec¬ 
retariat at Brussels, besides, publishes an International Bulletin. 
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The third international middle class congress was held at Munich, 
from the 28th., to the 30th. September, igii. Among the subjects discussed 
let us mention : the problem of the school and the middle classes ; co¬ 
operative distributive societies and large warehouses ; the direct parti¬ 
cipation of the middle classes in works for and supply of the Government 
Departments ; insurance in relation to small industries ; the subdivision 
of landed property. The discussion upon the schools was especially in¬ 
teresting, the more so as it was followed by a visit to the most important 
professional schools of the Bavarian capital. 

(Summarised from Et IMartin-Saint LiSo:!^. Ue JJ/“® Congr^s international des classes 
moymnes in tlae Musie social. M6noirs and Documents. N® 13, December, 1911). 


3. — Formatiois of m Internationa! Association of Poultry Instructors 
and Investigators. — As a result of the enormous growth of the poultry 
industry in recent years, a considerable amount of attention has been 
given by Ministries of Agriculture, Colleges and Experiment Stations in 
different countries to the teaching of poultry-keeping and to experimental 
work in connection with it. 

Such developments have been most marked in Canada and the United 
States of America. Four years ago the poultry instructors and investiga¬ 
tors of those countries formed an association for mutual co-operation and 
interchange of observations and experience. The last meeting was held 
at Orono, Maine, in August, igii, and a resolution was then adopted in 
favour of an association embracing such workers in all parts of the world. 
As a result of this action, a Provisional Committee has been formed, con¬ 
sisting of representatives of Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Eng¬ 
land, Germany, Holland, India, New Zealand, Norway, Russia, Scotland, 
South Africa, Sweden, United States and Wales. Others will be added 
in due course. 

By postal vote the members of the Provisional Committee have 
elected as President Mr. Edward Brown, of London, the Hon. Secretary 
of the National Poultry Organisation Society. Dr. Raymond Pearl, 
Chief Biologist, Agricultural Experiment Station, Orono, Maine, U. S. A., 
is acting as Provisional Honorary Secretary. 

Arrangements will be made for holding the first meetings of the Provi¬ 
sional Committee in London, July i8 to 24, 1912. 

(Summarised from the Journal of the National Poultry Organisation Societyf Dondon, 
April igi2). 
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Publications of Recent Bate relating to Co-operation 
and Association, considered from the International Point of View. 


(a) Official Publications : 

ly’Asociacidn Internationale pour la lutte centre le chomage {International Association for the 
Fight against Unemployment). Bulletin de TOfiice du Travail. December iStti., 1911. 

Associacidn Intemacional para la lucha contra el chomage. {International Association for the 
Fight against Unemployment). Boletin de la Oficina del Trabajo (Ministerio de Industria 
y Obras Ptiblicas) Segundo Trimestre de 1911. No. 2. - pp. 112-121. Santiago de Chile. 

Congreso Cooperative Intemacional. Boletin de la Oficina del Trabajo (Ministerio de Industria 
y Obras Publicas). Segundo Trimestre del 1911. {International Co-operative Congress. BuU 
letin of the Labour Office. Department of Industry and Public Works). 2, pp. 143-147. 
Santiago de Chile. 

International Dairy Congress. Journal of the Board of Agriculture. November, 1911. N° S. 
TfOndon. 

(b) Publications of the Associations and Federations. 

Congr^s mondial des Associations Internationales {World Congress of International Associations). 
First Volume. Preliminary Documents. Report. Brussels, gth-iith. May, 1910. Central 
Office of International Institutions. Publication No. 2. Brussels, 19ii. Hayez, i voL 4to 
IX + 830 pp. 

ler Congr^s International des Associations agricoles et de d^ographie rurale {1st International 
Congress of Agricultural Associations and Rural Demography). Brussels, Sept. i8th.- 
22nd., 1910): Brussels, igio. Goemaere pamphlet. 4to, 

T’Office central des Institutions Internationales. Son organisation, ses services, ses travaux. 
{Central Office of International Institutions. Its Organisation^ ServiceSt (^nd Labours). Public¬ 
ation No. 15, 1911, I vol. 8vo. 73 pp. 

IXth. International Agricultural Congress. Madrid, (ist to 6th. May, 1911, inclusive). Regula¬ 
tions. Programme. General Instructions. Valencia, 1909. Modema Press, pamphlet, 4to 
16 pp. 

Decisions prises par le Comity de rAUiance Co-op6rative Internationale dans la s^ce du 
30 Septembre, 1911 a Ostende {Decisions of the Central Committee of the Intern^ational Co¬ 
operative Alliance in Us Session of the soth. September, 1911, at Ostend). 

Reports of the Illrd Congress of the International Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies held at Baden-Baden on the 21st. and 22nd. May, 1912, 
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(c) Other Publications ; 

Bt. MARTiN-SAiNT-I^]feoN : I^e me Congr^s des Classes Moyennes [The Third Middle Class ^ 
Congress). Mus^e Social, Memoirs and Documents, No. 13, December, 1911. Paris. 

Pajimnov K.: federation cooperative internationale. [International Co-operative Federation), 

Message! de la Cooperation. Book 3, 1911, 20 pages. St. Petersburg. 

Reinsch Paul S. : Public International Unions. Their Work and Organization. A Study in 
International Administrative I^w. Boston & Rondon, 1911, Ginn & Co. i Vol. 8vo. 
VIII4. 191, pp. 

SCHUPPLi Dr. Raul : Fiinfter intemationaler Molkereikongress in Stockholm (5th. Inter¬ 
national Dairy Congress held at Stockholm). I^andwirtschaftliche Mitteilungen ftirStei- 
ermark. January i6th., 1912, No. i. Febraury ist., 1912. N® 3. Graz. 

III. Internationale! Mittelstandskongress Miinchen 19 ii [Third International Middle Class 
Congress at Munich, 19 ii) Munich, 1911. Oesterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genos- 
senschaftspresse. October 19th., 19ii. No. 197. Vienna. 

Die Schaffung einer internationalen Genossenschaftsstatistik [Foundation of an International 
System of Statistics of Co-operation). Blatter fiir Genossenschaftswessn No. 3 ; Charlot- 
tenburg. 
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GERMANY, 

RECENT NEWS. 


Work of the Large Agricultural Associations. 


The large agricultural associations and corporations of Germany 
hold their general meetings every year in the month of February. 

The meeting of the Royal Prussian Council of Agriculture (Konigl. 
Preussisches Landes-Oekonomie-Kollegium) was the first to be held this 
year. The sittings lasted from the 8th. to the loth. February, preceded 
on the 7th. February by that of the Presidents of the Prussian Chambers 
of Agriculture. Then, the general meeting of the German Board of Agri¬ 
culture (Deutscher Landwirtschaftsrat) was held from the 13th. to the 
i6th. February. Finally, from February 19th. to 24th., a large number 
of unofficial agricultural associations in their turn held their general meet¬ 
ings. At this time, every year, there comes from every part of the Empire 
such a throng of persons, to take part in one or other of these meetings 
and especially in that of the Farmers' Federation (Bund der Landwirte) 
that the life of the capitala assumes a quite special character. This is what 
is called the Great Agricultural Week. In the following pages we shall 
give a brief report of the discussions of the societies of special interest 
for us. 


He 

Ht He 

I. — General Meeting of the Royal Prussian Council of Agriculture. 
[Konigl. Preussisches Landes-Oekonomie-Kollegium. — The Royal Pruss¬ 
ian Council of Agriculture held its yearly meeting in the palace of the Pro¬ 
vincial Diet of Brandenburg, in Berlin, from the 8th. to the loth. Feb¬ 
ruary, 1912. After the opening of the sitting by the Count von Schwe- 
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riB-I^owitz, tiae President, the Meeting was welcomed by the Minister of 
Agriculture. He profited by the occasion, to express all the satisfaction ^ 
he felt in showing by means of figures supplied by the census return of cattle 
in Germany, on the ist. December, 1911, that the stock had increased 
in the past year, in spite of the great drought of last summer and in spite 
of thrush fever. 

After the reports of Dr. von Altrock, the general secretary, on the 
decisions of the authorities of the agricultural department, with regard to 
the votes of the Royal Council of Agriculture in 1911, and on the work of 
the Permanent Commission of the above council, the meeting went on 
to the study of the meastires to he taken for the encouragement of cattle in- 
surance, a subject placed on the agenda at the proposal of the Minister of 
Agriculture. During the discussion on the reports presented by Dr. Rabe, 
counsellor of Rural Economy, and Herr Zecher of Halle, the Minister 
explained the reasons for desiring that this matter should be discussed by 
the Council of Agriculture. According to him, the compensation given 
by the provinces for loss of cattle, recently increased by the new Imperial 
law on contagious cattle diseases, are not sufiicient for the requirements 
of the small farmers. The assistance of local cattle insurance societies 
is necessary, societies the progress of which in Germany has been very small 
in proportion to the increase in the stock of cattle. The chief cause that 
hinders their progress is the large amount of risk in this class of insurance. 
To overcome this difficulty, the Minister proposes that these risks be borne 
by groups of greater size. For this purpose, as local societies are absol¬ 
utely indispensable for the mutual control of members, the regional and 
provincial unions must be founded upon them. 

In the resolution adopted by the Royal Council of Agriculture, the 
following principles are affirmed: Cattle insurance has the small local 
societies for its natural foundation. Their extension should be encouraged 
by assistance from the chambers of agrictdture and the provincial societies 
for ins]3ection and reinsurance to be formed under their control. As it 
is inadmissible that local societies should have to bear, even in part, the 
risks of provincial societies, the State must subsidise the chambers of 
agriculture. 

Among other matters dealt with by the Royal Council of Agriculture, 
that of home settlements must be especially noted. In an address that was 
listened to with the greatest interest, Herr Sering, the well known professor 
of the University of Berlin, indicated the lessons Germany may derive from 
the agricultural policy of other large countries with reference to the di¬ 
vision of landed jDroperty. He showed in outline the steps taken by the 
Government in the United States, Canada, Australia, Ireland and Russia, 
for the creation of a prosperous and independent peasant population. 
The speaker showed that these efforts have had the happy result of 
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extending over the territory occupied by the European race in every part 
of the world, a compact network of peasant holdings and strengthening 
the bases of the social, economic and political order. In Germany on the 
contrary, it must be said that, in spite of the efiorts made in the Eastern 
part of the Kingdom of Prussia and notably in the two provinces of 
Posen and West Prussia, the depopulation of those parts has become more 
marked. This is the more serious since Germany, as Herr Sering observes, 
has to try itself to produce the agricultural produce for its own require¬ 
ments, not only for feeding its increasing population, but chiefly in order 
to assure the basis of its independence and to maintain its rank among the 
nations. Herr Sering calls for a more energetic policy with regard to set¬ 
tlements. He specially recommends the more extensive use of the State 
domains for the purpose and, in addition, the prevention of the extension 
of the system of life interest, (fidei-commissum). These reforms, said 
he, are of the greatest urgency, for, as the town capitalists are more and 
more buying large pleasure grounds, in lo or 20 years the price of land 
will be increased. 

Dr. Frost, German agricultural attache at Christiania, presenter of the 
second report on the subject, made some interesting communications 
on the agricultural position of the Scandinavian countries, where the peas¬ 
ants and agriculture are making constant progress, thanks to the intro¬ 
duction of new modes of cultivation, the extension of co-operation and the 
encouragement of the Government. 

In the discussion of these two reports, Baron von Wangenheim of 
Klein-Spiegel gave new proof of the small success of home settlements 
in Germany. He also caked for energetic laws in behalf of these settle¬ 
ments. Agreeing with Herr Sering, he said that we must oppose the creation 
of new trusteeships, finding their only excuse in the requirements of luxury. 
In order that settlements may be made in districts where up to the present 
the system of large estates has left no possibility for the establishment 
oi small farms, he went on to recommend recourse to compulsion to obtain 
the hire of the land. He finally declared against the unlimited extension 
of industry. 

In conformity with the proposal of Herr Sering, the meeting passed a 
resolution, as already upon a previous occasion, urging the Government 
to take energetic steps to increase the number of small and medium sized 
holdings, and, above all, urging the State to devote a large part of its do¬ 
mains to the purpose. 

A very important question, that of the measures for the improvement 
of the conditions of rural labourers, was treated in a report, presented by 
Baron von Marenholtz of Gross-Schwulper, in the name of the special 
commission for labour questions, instituted last year. The writer protests 
against the reproach made against the large German agricultural employers 
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of dismissing German labourers and replacing them by foreigners. He 
declares that German agriculture cannot dispense with foreign labour, toi, 
without it, a large part of the German soil would remain uncultivated ® 
and that, again, far from rejecting German labour, it tries in every way 
to keep it. He mentions the different organizations founded for the pur¬ 
pose, for example, the society for assistance to labourers of German origin 
returning from abroad and principally from the South of Russia, a society 
includiug among its members eight Prussian Chambers of Agriculture ; 
the Deutsche Feldarbeiter-Zentrale (Central Field labourers' Institute), 
the agricultural labourers' registry ofBice and the various special offices 
instituted at the various representative institutes of agriculture, as, for 
example, at the Royal Council of Agriculture itself, for the study of labour 
questions. In order eficiently to arrest the desertion of the country, he 
principally recommends the offer of greater comforts to the agricultural 
labourers and especially the improvement of their lodgings. It was es¬ 
pecially for this purpose that the German Association for the Welfare of 
the Country and the Home (Deutscher Verein fiir landliche Wohlfahrts- 
und Heimatpfiege), was founded, a society which has the support of many 
Chambers of Agriculture and has already established branches in the Pro¬ 
vinces of East and West Prussia, Silesia, Pomerania and Brandenburg. 

The speaker then specially dealt with the registry (offices for agricul¬ 
tural labourers, in behalf of which he asks for financial assistance from the 
State. The meeting unarimously approved this demand. 

One of the principal problems to be solved, for the amelioration of the 
fate of the agricultural labourers is : How can the necessary funds he found 
for building workmen's houses in the country ? This subject was treated 
in the first place by the landrat Berthold of Blumenthal, famous for the 
important services he has rendered to the welfare of the country districts. 
He proclaims before all things the necessity of cheap construction and, 
therefore, he asks that in the country the construction supervision depart¬ 
ment be less exacting. Comparing the results obtained in settling marshy 
districts in Holland and in the province of Hanover, he attributes the in¬ 
ferior success of German settlements to the fact that Germany from the 
start imposes too heavy burdens on the settlers, giving them houses three 
or four times as dear as those of the Dutch settlers. Among the numerous 
attempts that have been made to obtain the funds necessary for the real¬ 
isation of this object, the speaker mentioned especially the attempts in 
the Province of East Prussia, where the Eandschaft grants loans even on 
second mortgages, and in Silesia, where the Dandschaft and the Landes- 
versicherungsanstalt have united to provide supplementary loans for the 
construction of farmhouses. 

Von Schwerin, prefect of Frankfort on Oder, who presented a second 
report on the matter, examined it exclusively from the point of view of 
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the collection of funds. He is of opinion that there is still more money 
^that could be obtained and not yet utilised for the purpose to the degree 
that it might be ; especially the savings bank surpluses, which amounted 
ill 1910 to 26 millions, the funds of the provincial aid societies and sickness 
insurance institutions. 

The matter gave rise to an animated discussion, but no resolution 
was taken in connection with it. 

The constantly greater importance assumed by horticulture has led 
to the desire that it be better represented in the Chambers of Agriculture. 
The Royal Council of Agriculture passed a resolution, in which it invited 
the Chambers of Agriculture to institute special commissions for horti- 
cultnre in addition to those already existing for horticulture and fruit 
tree cultivation which occupy themselves almost exclusively with fruit tree 
cultivation. At the same time, it asked the Minister of Agriculture for 
iinancial assistance for market garden cultivation. 

There was an animated discussion on the subject of the communal 
tax on land value. In order that it may fall especially on specnlation 
in building lots, it has been determined not in accordance with the 
yield but with the market price of the land. The writers of the reports 
severely criticise this tax. They ask that land permanently intended 
for agriculture, forestry and horticulture should only be taxed in accord¬ 
ance with its 5deld. But the representative of the Minister of Finance 
assuming the defence of the tax, the meeting contented itself with asking 
that it might be applied leniently. 

The other subjects dealt with by the Royal Council of Agriculture were: 
the Prussian executive regulation for the Imperial law on contagious 
cattle diseases ; 

a new method for ascertaining the presence of anthrax, and the way 
to employ it; 

the executive regulation for the law on knacking; 

the new Prussian fishing bill; 

the encouragement of poixltry improvement; 

the institution of examinations for agricultural apprentices, and their 
homogeneous organization in connection with the chambers of agriculture. 

Besides, reports were presented on the reports of the chambers of agri¬ 
culture for 1911, on agriculture, horse improvement, cattle improvement, 
viticulture, horticulture, fruit tree cultivation and agricultural education. 


2. — General Meeting of the German Board of Agriculture. ijDeuischer Land<- 
wirtschaftsrat). — The 40th General Meeting of the German Board of Agri¬ 
culture was held from the T3th. to the i6th. February, 1912 in the hall 
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of the Prussian Chamber of Lords. Count vor Schwerin-Lowitz, the 
president, opened the meeting with a cheer for the Emperor, the Princes. 
and free cities of Germany, in presence of a large number of high function¬ 
aries and representatives of the Federal States. Dr. Delbtiick, Secret¬ 
ary of State for Home Affairs, welcomed the meeting in the name of the 
Chancellor of the Empire and of the Government. Afterwards, Professor 
Dr. Dade presented a report on the work of the permanent committee 
last year. 

In the number of resolutions passed by the German Board of Agri¬ 
culture, let us first mention that relating to the International Institute of 
Agriculture. Conformably with the proposals of Dr. Johannssen, (Hanover) 
presenter of the report, and Prof. Dr. Dade, the Board of Agriculture passed 
the following resolution: 

“ I. To render the precious labours oi the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome accessible to German agriculture and that in the 
largest degree, it is very desirable that the bulletins of the Institute be 
also published in German. To meet the considerable expense of this, 
subventions are required from the public funds as well as the assistance of 
the German agricultural corporations under the form of subscriptions to 
the bulletins. 

2. Recommendations should be made to the other federal states to 
calculate beforehand the crops in terms of the yield per hectare, as is 
already done in Prussia, so that the operation may be performed for the 
whole territory of the German Empire."' 

Important discussions were held upon the organisation of the circul¬ 
ation of money and credit in the German colonies. Dr. Rathgen, presenter 
of the report, Professor at the Hamburg Colonial Institute, said that the 
monetary circulation is at present everywhere organized satisfactorily, 
but that the organization of credit leaves much to be desired. In the 
African colonies only commercial credit has been since 1906 regulated by 
a Bank. Previous to that the large commercial houses regulated its dis¬ 
tribution. For the urban landed property of the colony of South-West 
Africa, private initiative is creating a land credit institute to be placed 
under the supervision of the State. It is principally the planters and stock 
farmers who, in view of the precarious conditions of their industry, have 
great dif&culty in obtaining the credit they require. The speaker called for 
the intervention of the State in their behalf. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies took part in the discussion. 
He confirmed the view that the situation of the German colonists in South 
West Africa is very serious, as want of water, cattle diseases, the unfavour¬ 
able climatic conditions and other adverse circumstances have occasioned 
them heavy losses. An official enquiry has shown that it is not from pri¬ 
vate capital that assistance can be looked for; for, in general, the land of 
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the planters is already burdened with mortgages up to 50 % of its value. 
On the other hand, their cattle cannot be given as security, for, as the risks 
are too high, they are not and cannot be insured. A bill will be introduced 
into the Reichstag to provide financial assistance to the colonists. 

In the resolution passed, the Board of Agriculture asked that personal 
credit may be encouraged in South West Africa by foundation of State aided 
co-operative societies. Besides, it recommended the foundation of a land 
credit establishment for the planters, and also a State aided establishment 
for credit for improvements for the independent farmers and for the 
co-operative societies for improvement hereafter to be founded. For East 
Africa and Oceania it also asked that credit should be organized in a 
manner suited to the conditions of these colonies. In especial, it re¬ 
quested Government immediately to send a competent commissioner to 
East Africa, to organize the rural banks. 

The German Board of Agriculture afterwards occupied itself with the 
agricultural insurance societies of civil liability (landwirtschaftliche Haft- 
pflichtversicherungsvereine), founded in consequence of the law of 
June 7th., 1871 on employers' liability. Recognising the great services 
rendered by these societies, it declared that, for their encouragement and 
to promote their extension, it is desirable to form a Union to occupy 
itself with their common interests, without, however, diminishing their 
independence. A commission was founded to examine thoroughly the 
problems raised by this scheme, and especially the question whether the 
Union should also include a reinsurance service for the advantage of its 
members. The German Board of Agriculture further proposes to enter 
into relation with the Union of Agncultural Workmen's Insurance 
Syndicates and with the private insurance societies in order to obtain at 
once advantageous conditions of reinsurance for the agricultural insurance 
societies of civil liability. 

In relation to another branch of agricultural insurance, the Board of 
Agriculture passed the resolution that detailed information be obtained 
and published on the small agricultural fire insurance societies in Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway. According to information supplied in the course of the 
discussion, the origin of these societies dates from the middle of the i6th. 
century, when they were first formed in Holstein, whence they spread 
later to the three above-mentioned countries, where they now conduct 
the greater part of the agricultural personal estate insurance business. 
Since the middle of the 19th century they have also been founded in 
Holland and within the last ten years they have been developing also in 
France, thanks to M. Meline and the assistance of the State, and their 
number there is believed already to exceed two thousand. 

With regard to the international sugar convention, the Board of Agri¬ 
culture passed a resolution to the effect that, while consenting to the in- 
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crease in the quantity of Russian sugar admitted without surcharge into the 
countries adhering to the convention, the German Government requests 
the Russian early to renounce the system of bounties and refuses any other 
concession and especially to allow countries desirous of withdrawing 
from the convention to do so. 

The German Board of Agriculture discussed with special interest 
the comparatively decreasing birthrate. This phenomenon, observed with 
anxiety in the majority of the more advanced nations, is beginning to alarm 
German statesmen and economists also. Although there is still to-day 
a constant and considerable increase in the population of Germany, thanks 
to the comparatively low deathrate, it may be foreseen that the excess of 
births over deaths will continue to decrease more and more. In agreement 
with the ideas expressed by the presenter of the report, Dr. Oldenberg, 
Professor at Greifswald, the Board of Agriculture passed a resolution, 
in which it attributed the decreased birthrate chiefly to the increasing in¬ 
fluence of large towns. For a remedy, it recommended that agriculture 
be efficiently protected and the increase of the population favoured by 
legislative measures. It further demanded that no more new garrisons 
be formed in the large cities and called for a stricter control of the neo- 
malthusian literature and propaganda. 

The German Board of Agriculture also occupied itself with the posi¬ 
tion to be taken up in face of the menacing invasion of the country by the 
socialist movement. 

In addition to the above subjects it also dealt with a certain number 
of matters, of which it is not for this bulletin to give account. We think, 
however, it will be well to mention them. They are : 

the importance and organization of the popular office for legal in¬ 
formation in the country; 

the regulation for the law on the sale of potassium salts ; 
the manner of keeping the soil moist in periods of drought by means 
of dry farming 

commercial usage in the trade in manure and foodstuffs ; 
the question of a milk law ; 

the executive regulation for the new law on contagious cattle diseases, 
especially from the point of view of the fight against thrush fever ; 
agriculture in Denmark and the Scandinavian Countries; 
agriculture in Siberia. 
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3. — General Meeting of tlie Parmers’ Federation. {Bund der Laniwirte). 
— This year the principal subject dealt with at this great meeting, held 
on the 19th. February, was the political situation created by the elections 
to the Reichstag, in January. All the speakers, especially Dr. Rdsicke, 
Baron von Wangenheim, Dr. Oertel, Dr. Hahn and other leaders of the 
Agrarian movement devoted a large part of their discourses to the 
subject. 

With regard to the importance of the Federation, now entering on its 
twentieth year, information may be obtained from the report on the work 
and progress of the Federation, presented by its manager, Dr. Hahn. 

Fast year, the Federation organized 18,892 public meetings in every 
part of the Empire, a figure much higher than that of the preceding year 
(18,840) on account of the election meetings of which there were 9,478 
(930 in 1910). In addition, it organized 125 popular festivals (89 in 1910) 
and III courses of economic and political instruction (39 in 1910), attended 
by 4,166 students (1,081 in igio). The courses of instruction in public 
speaking were attended by 167 persons. 

The weekly bulletin (Bundesblatt) had an average issue of 241,000 
copies (233,000 in 1910), without counting the special editions for East 
Prussia (12,000), Pomerania (17,000), South West Germany (25,700), 
Bavaria (12,800) and Wurtemberg (24,000). 

The Correspondence of the Farmers* Federation (Korrespondenz des 
Bundes der Fandwirte) appeared in 71 numbers with an average issue of 
3,200 copies (2,800 in 1910). 

At the end of 1911 the Central Fibrary held 22,553 volumes. In add¬ 
ition there were 7 local libraries with a total of 145 volumes. 

The archives, the utilisation of which has been facilitated by 4 new 
catalogues, have rendered great services to the members and friends of the 
Federation and still more to the Press. Daily, 276 numbers of German 
and foreign papers have been summarised. 

The pension society for the employees of the Federation has 137 
members with 85 wives and 104 children. It has paid pensions to 3 em¬ 
ployees, 6 widows and 4 orphans. 

Besides this, the Federation two years ago founded a mutual aid so¬ 
ciety and a life insurance society for its members. 

The legal and technical information department, through the medium 
of its specialists, furnished information in 5,200 cases. 

The insurance department occupied itself with 6,500 questions (5,853 
in the preceding year), 548 relating to State organizations of insurance 
against sickness, accidents, old age and invalidity and 5,952 to every branch 
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of private insurance. The intervention of this department in disputes with 
State and private insurance institutes has almost always been crowned 
with success. Besides, thanks to the contracts the Federation has passed 
with several insurance societies, its members benefit by considerable 
reductions on the amount of premiums to be paid. 

The book-keeping division has organized or controlled the book-keep¬ 
ing on 753 farms. Books for agricultural book-keeping (Wirtschaftsbiicher) 
the model of which was furnished by this book-keeping division have been 
introduced on 5,869 farms. They answer an urgent need, for they permit 
the farmers, especially the small farmers, to form an idea of the results 
of their farming. 

The machinery division, the principal object of which is installation 
on a large scale, in 1911 furnished the members and affiliated co-operative 
societies with machinery and implements for 1,132,000 marks, notably: 

23 (32 in 1910) threshers, motors, stationary engines and country 
railways; 

16 (13 in 1910) electric installations ; 

7 (9 in 1910) dairy installations ; 

7 (9 in 1910) large installations for potato dessiccation. 

Bast year it founded 20 new co-operative societies for collective use 
of agricultural machinery. 

The seeds division obtained for the members of the Federation 
7,936 zentner of seeds (20,786 in 1910) for an amount of 162,030 marks 
(187,565 in 1910). 

The manure and cattle food division furnished its members with 
6,883,00a zentner (6,326,000 in 1910) for 14,444,700 (10,401,000 
in 1910) marks. 

On January ist., 1912, there were 377 co-operative societies belonging 
to the League of Inspection of the Farmers' Federation, 260 of them Pruss¬ 
ian, 52 Bavarian and 24 belonging to the Grand-Duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. 

The Central Bank of the Co-operative Societies, which provided the 
377 co-operative societies of the League of Inspection of the Farmers' 
Federation with the capital necessary for their work, in 1911 did a total 
business (outgoings and incomings) of 228 million marks, an increase of 
14 million marks on the previous Year. 

Let us mention, finally, that the Federation employed in its general 
business 25 superior employees and 99 subordinate, in the sales office 18 su¬ 
perior employees and 115 subordinate. Besides, there were 15 managers 
and 41 employees in the 17 branches of the Federation. 
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4. — General Meeting of the German Association lor the WelWieing 
of the Country and the Home. (Deuischer Verein filr Idndliche WoM- 
fahrts- ^md Heimatfflege), — TMs general meeting was held on the 
2ist. and 22nd. February, His Excellency Dr. Thiel, former director 
at the Prussian Ministry of Agriculture, in the chair. In his opening address, 
he showed the necessity of opposing the increasing desertion of the country 
as soon as possible by promoting home settlements and by the increase 
of the resources and enjoyments open to the rural populations. Professor 
Sohnrey, secretary of the association, then gave a summary of the work 
of the association during the last year, the i6th. of its life. 

In a remarkable address. Dr. Kapp, General Manager of the Eand- 
schaft for East Prussia at Konigsberg, spoke of the development of life 
insurance among the rural population. In spite of its great advantages, 
life insurance is not yet so widespread in the country as it deserves. In 
the absence of statistical data, it is estimated that the number of persons 
insured in the country is one fifth of that in the towns. That the peasants 
are averse to life insurance is chiefly to be explained by their distrust 
of private societies that they do not know about. Therefore, several pro¬ 
vinces have, with the assistance of public land credit institutions, created 
provincial life insurance societies, which have federated in a Union. Up 
to the present, there are such in the Provinces of East Prussia, West Prussia, 
Posen, Silesia and Pomerania. 

There will soon be others also in other provinces. According to the 
speaker the advantages offered by them, consist chiefly in the fact that, 
owing to their official character, they can offer the benefits of insurance 
to certain classes of the population which private societies generally do not 
reach. Further, they do not invest their profits, as do private insurance 
societies, in the large towns and industrial centres, but use them in behalf 
of the economic life of the small towns and the country, where they were 
made. They are finally, administered with a view to the public utility for 
the sole profit of the insured, and, encouraging the spirit of thrift, they 
counterbalance the weakening of individual responsibility by social 
insurance. 

Another speaker. Professor Auran, gives information as to the object 
of an enquiry undertaken into the position of agricultural women labourers, 
by the central committee for the interests of women labourers. He ex¬ 
plained that this enquiry, with which the names of persons like H. E. 
Dr. Thiel and Professors Sering and Sohnrey are associated, will be a quite 
impartial and quite scientific work. It should reveal the causes of the de- 
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seition of the country by women and young girls, and indicate the methods 
by which this regrettable state of things may be remedied. 

The Rev. Herr Nuzinger, parish priest of Efringen (Grand Duchy 
of Baden) spoke of the obstacles to the work for the welfare of the country 
and showed the way to overcome them. He said that the greatest diffi¬ 
culties present themselves in the communes where there is opposition 
between peasants and industrial workmen, and he showed how an attempt 
might be made to remedy this, by promoting a community of interests. 
IndiSerence or even distrust is often met with on the part of the people 
who are generally more accessible to the pernicious influences of the towns 
than to the real progress of civilisation. But, little by little, when they see 
them working, the peasants will let themselves be convinced of the utility 
of the institutions founded for their benefit. Above all, the forces de¬ 
structive of the ancient village traditions must be combatted, by the pro¬ 
tection of architecture, popular costumes and festivals. At the end of 
his speech, he did not deny that in this matter failure is often also due to 
personal faults, for those who wish to devote themselves to the work 
must be very patient, skilM and disinterested. 

Two other addresses dealt with the means to be employed for obtaining 
agreeable pastimes for the country youth and legal information for the coun¬ 
try. Communications were also made by the Countess of Rippe-Oberschon- 
feld on rural institutions for the care of the sick and of children, by Baron 
Wilmowski on the committee for art in the country and Baroness von 
Gebsattel on the introduction of lace manufacture in the villages. 



UNITED STATES. 


I.—CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


I. Cow-testing Associations. 

Sources: 

(a) Official Publications: 

Cow-testing Association. U. S. Department of Agrieulture. Bureau of Animal Industry 
Circ. No. 179. Wasliington Government Printing Office, 1911. 

(b) Other Sources : 

The Ohio Farmer, 6tli January, 1912. 

Northwest Farmstead, 6th January, 191.2. 

The Maine Farmer, 22nd June and 17th August, 19ii. 


§ I. Cow-testing Associations, 

Although only introduced into the United States a few years ago, 
after the example of those already existing in Europe, principally in Den¬ 
mark, where they originated, (i), cow-testing associations soon gave 
excellent results and rapidly multiplied. 

The first association of this character, the Newyago County Dairy 
Testing Association, was founded at Fremont, (Michigan), on the 26th. 

(i) See the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, Year. II, No. 3, pages 41 
et seqq. 
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September, 1905, under tbe auspices of the Michigan State Dairy and Food 
Department. 

The object of the institution was “ to promote the dairy interests 
of its members and particularly to provide means and methods for testing 
the milk of the cows of the members periodically/' 

The society had 31 members and had 239 cows the first year to test. 
It had a president, vice president, secretary, treasurer and a board 
of 9 directors. From its start the society had the greatest success, so that 
other farmers were encouraged to follow its example, and in 1910 there 
were 79 associations of this character, 12 in Wisconsin, 10 in Vermont, 8 
in Maine, 7 in Michigan, etc. 

The constitution and manner of working of these organizations are, 
in their general outline, similar to those of their European models. 

Yet, with a view to ensuring the most advantageous results and at 
the same time obtaining a certain uniformity among the various associa¬ 
tions, the Dairy Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, prepared model rules and regulations for these 
societies, and even the form of the contract to be signed by the members 
when the association is formed. 

By the terms of this contract the organizers of the society are bound 
to pay, at the moment of its foundation, entrance fee, and members' 
yearly contribution; and, in addition, every year, an amount, generally 
a dollar, per cow tested. . Every member must further provide the expert 
entrusted with the testing of the milk with food and lodging during his 
stay and provide him with means of transport to the nearest members' 
farm. 

Then follow provisions for the meetings, elections, social functions, etc. 

The work of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and of the various 
States did not stop there. Frequently, the States, for example, Wiscon¬ 
sin, Vermont, Ohio, Maine, as well as the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
have supplied the necessary books and record blanks. Sometimes the 
States also supply the implements required by the tester, wlieii the amount 
of members' subscriptions does not allow of the association itself obtaining 
the same. 

These American societies have up to the present given remarkable 
results. Their number also, as the following table shows, has rapidly 
increased. 
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Number of Cow-testing Associations, founded in the United States 
between 1905 and 1910. 

_ Number of Associations working 


States 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 

Michigan . i 2 4 3 5 6 

Maine. — — — 3 5 6 

Wisconsin. — — — 3 10 12 

Vermont . — — — — 5 9 

California. — — — — 2 3 

Iowa . — — — — 2 3 

Pennsylvania. — — — — i 2 

Ohio . — — — — I 3 

Washington. — — — — i i 

Colorado . — — — — — i 

Connecticut . — — — — — i 

Nebraska . — — — — — i 

New-Hampshire . — — — — — i 

Oregon . — — — — — i 

New York. — — — — — i 

Maryland . — — — — — i 


Total ... I 2 4 12 32 52 

More recent information raises the number of associations now at work 
in 20 States of the Union to 85. These societies test 24,000 cows. 

Not only are these associations continually increasing in members 
and activity, but also this activity, leaving its original field of cow-testing, 
concerns itself with race selection, breeding of thoroughbred bulls, etc. 
While obtaining a better economy in the production of milk per cow, the 
cow-testing associations thus contribute powerfully to the improvement 
of dairy cows in the United States. 


§ 2. OfRcial Testers^ Association. 

The Official Testers' Association, recently founded in Maine, in connec¬ 
tion with the cow-testing associations is also of great importance. 

In consideration of the utility such societies may have in giving a 
greater impulse to dairy industry, let us here piention the principal rule§ 
regulating its worfe. 
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The name of the association is to be : Maine Co-operative Association 
of Dairy Testers (Art. i). 

The purposes of the association will be : (a) The promotion of the in¬ 
terests of Maine dairymen through the co-operative efforts of official testers 
in developing a practical and uniform system of keeping dairy accounts 
and in disseminating knowledge of the most economical and efficient 
dairy practices ; (S) to discuss subjects relative to care, feeding and man¬ 
agement of dairy animals, (art. 2). 

Any person employed as official tester of any dairy testing association, 
may become a member of the association. The membership fees shall 
be 50 cents, and there shall be an annual assessment of 25 cents for each 
member (art. 3). 

The officers of the asociation shall be the president, vice-president, 
and secretary-treasurer. All three shall be elected at the annual meeting 
(art. 4). 

The meetings shall be held twice a year in June and October. 

The importance of these associations will escape no one. Thanks 
to them, the various cow-testing associations in the State are united. 
The cow-testers form the bonds of union, persons, namely, experienced 
in the business, who unite scientific knowledge and practical experience 
and thus co-operate in the progress of the dairy industry. 
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2. The “ Farmers’ National Congress 


Sources : 

Proceedings of the Thirty-Pirst Annual Convention of the Farmers’ National Congress of 
the United States held at Columbus, Ohio, October 12th. to i6th., 1912. Published 
by the Farmers* National Congress of the United States 

Proceedings of the Second Annual Session of the Nebraska Farmers’ Congress. Published 
by the “ Nebraska Farmers’ Congress 

See besides : 

The Farmers* Guide^ nth. November, 1911, Illinois Farmer, 15th. October and 15th. No¬ 
vember, 1911 ; Indiana Farmer, nth. November; West Virginia Farmer and Grange 
Advocate, 6th. November, 1911, etc. 


§ I. Organization of the Congress. 

The expression, Farmers' National Congress, does not so much mean 
a congress in the ordinary sense of the word, as an organization aiming 
at raising the agricultural class among the vital forces of the country. 
It pursues its object by means of the consideration of national questions 
related to agriculture in a broad, national manner.''The yearly meeting 
accomplishes the chief part of this task, examining the different problems 
and passing resolutions, which ate afterwards brought before the public 
and the legislature, and popularised by means of an active propaganda. 

The membership of the Congress consists of as many delegates from 
each State and Territory, as to the appointing power may seem wise ; 
to be appointed preferably by the Governors of the respective States; 
but a certificate of appointment by the Executive Officer of a State Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture or by a State Vice-president of this Congress, shall 
be sufficient credential as delegate. All appointments shall be for a term 
of two years. (Constitution. Article II. Section i). Any delegate who 
has been properly appointed and has attended four annual meetings, shall 
be a life member on the payment of one dollar. Any person who has 
attended one annual meeting and paid ten dollars in one payment may 
also be a life member by contribution. Each life member shall be 
entitled to every privilege and right of member or delegate of the 
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Congress as long as he shall pay the annual dues, (Section 2), The Con¬ 
gress may, further, elect honorary life members, who, however, have no 
voting rights. (Section 4). The annual dues of the Congress shall be one 
dollar (Section 5). Each State or Territory is entitled to one vote per 
10,000 farms as shown by the 13th. census, 1910 (Section 3). The Congress 
shall meet annually at such time and place as the executive committee shall 
determine, and may meet on special occasions when necessary. Ques¬ 
tions involving party politics and questions foreign to agriculture shall 
not be introduced nor debated (Art. III). 

The officers of the Congress shall be a president, two vice-presidents 
at large, one vice-president for each State and Territory of the United States, 
a treasurer, a secretary and three assistant secretaries, and an executive 
committee of six to consist of the president, secretary, treasurer and three 
others. 

The election of officers shall be in odd years, except that one member 
of the executive committee shall be elected annually for three years (Ar¬ 
ticle IV, Sections 1-2). 

These fundamental rules, reproduced from the Constitution of the 
Farmers' Congress, indicate its external aspect. To get an idea of its 
intrinsic nature, we must examine its work, and for this purpose we cannot 
do better than reproduce some portons of the printed report of the last 
annual meeting. 


§ 2. The Meeting in igii. 

The meeting in 1911 was held in Columbus (Ohio) from the 12th. 
to the i6th. October and was largely attended. It was the thirty-first 
in chronological order, which shows the vitality of the Farmers' Congress. 
The importance of this meeting was shown by the problems studied in it. 
These problems were not in character exclusively technical or restricted to 
agricultural interests ; they rather concern the welfare of the nation to which 
other matters are subordinated. Thus among other subjects, that of the 
United States mercantile marine in its relation to trade; the questions of 
postal organization ; the improvement of means of communication, as well 
as others more closely connected with agriculture, such as the possi¬ 
bilities of progress for American agriculture, rural schools, the organiza¬ 
tion of country life, agricultural co-operation, etc., were examined. 

The work of the legislative agent is another salient feature of the Farm¬ 
ers' National Congress. The mission of this agent is one of propaganda, 
in order that the resolutions passed each year at the Farmers' Congress may 
obtain the approbation of the public and become law. The work of the 
meeting is thus completed by that of the agent so that the resolutions and 
proposals of the Congress have a lasting echo in the public mind. 
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Ill Hs report to tiie Meeting held at Columbus, the legislative agent, 
John M. Stahl, showed the results of the work accomplished by him in 1911, 
in conformity with the resolutions of the Farmers' National Congress of 
the preceding year. These related to the tax on oleo imitations of butter, 
the laws restricting immigration, conservation of natural resources, ship 
subsidies, the Canadian trade agreement, free seed distribution, the law 
on parcels post, etc. With the object of making these questions known, 
the legislative agent first distributed ten thousand printed copies repro¬ 
ducing the resolutions of the Farmers' National Congress meeting ; he en¬ 
tered into correspondence with various members of the National Congress 
and even with President Taft; delivered lectures, published and got published 
a large number of articles in the various papers of the United States and 
circulated propaganda pamphlets. This work has met with wide approval 
in the various classes of the population. The President of the Republic 
himself has recognised its importance. 

To sum up, the work of the Farmers' Congress gives us an excellent 
example of the manner in which the agricultural classes may obtain due 
consideration for the problems that affect their interests, without seeking 
private and petty ends, but the general welfare of the nation. 

Tet us, finally, mention the resolutions passed in the last meeting. 
They repeat those of the previous meetings and refer first to (i) the in¬ 
troduction of the system of parcels post; (2) the improvement of communi¬ 
cations, both by land and water; (3) agricultural instruction in schools ; 
(4) industrial production; (5) the law on selected seeds ; (6) the direct 
election of senators; (7) teaching of household management and agriculture 
in rural schools ; (8) Finally, the meeting declared itself opposed to the free 
distribution of seeds by members of the Congress. 

Among other resolutions passed, let us mention that in favour of laws 
restricting immigration (increase of the head tax, exclusion of the illiterate 
and measures to be taken against navigation companies introducing non¬ 
desirable immigrants). Tet us also notice the resolution for the pro¬ 
hibition of the sale of alcoholic and fermented liquors in notoriously dry 
districts. 


§ 3, The “ Nebraska J^armere^ Congress 


Uet us add a few words on the “ Nebraska Farmers' Congress," founded 
at the end of 1910, which is a product of the " National Farmers' Congress", 
the principles of which it follows, though restricting its action to the single 
State of Nebraska. In recent months, the congress has met twice; first 
at York (September 2oth.~2ist., 1911) and then at Omaha (Janu- 
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ary loth.-istli.j 1912). Iti tlie September meetisig about 200 farmers took 
part, representing 36 counties of the State. Subjects of general interest 
were treated at it, such as co-operation, country life, rural sanitation, agri™ 
cultural schools, etc. The work of the Nebraska Rural I/iie Commission, 
appointed last year from among the members of the Nel>raska Farmers' 
Congress, was approved. 

Similar subjects were studied and discussed at the nieeliug in January, 
1912. One resolution among the rest, that deserves mention, concerns 
the formation of a committee of members of the Nebraska Farmers' Congress 
instructed to study the problems of agricultural credit in the United States. 
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FRANCE- 

(MOROCCO, ALGERIA, TUNIS). 
CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Agricultural Association amongst the Mohammedans of the Maghreb. 
(Morocco, Algeria, Tunis) (i). 


North Africa with its great political and economic problems is espe¬ 
cially attracting the attention of the European world to-day. The utili¬ 
sation of its vast areas is above all an agricultural question. With elements 
of technical order which are outside of our sphere, there enter into play, 
to a lesser degree, others of social and economic order, the bonds between 
man and the soil, the relations between the various agricultural classes, 
among the natives, and between these and the colonists. 

To study the nature of these relations as they appear in the Moham¬ 
medan religious law and civil law, the forms they have assumed in their 
affirmation and development under the various civilisations imported 
by conquerors ; in a word, to study the character and evolution of agri¬ 
cultural association from the ancient family community up to modern 
co-operation, to examine the results it has given and may give in the 
great work of colonisation, all this is of the greatest interest for whoever 
concerns himself with the future of North Africa. This is why we have 
thought well to give the reader a complete summary of the recent work 
of M. Eouis Milliot, who has attempted to unite in a single publication, 
well supported by documents and rich in bibliographical notes, the whole. 


(i) Louis Milliot: UAssociation agricole chez les Musulmans du Maghreb {Maroc, Ah 
girie^ Tunisie) [Agricultural Association among the Mohammedans of Maghreb [Moroccot 
Algeria, Tunis). Paris, Kousseati, 1911. 
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vast and intricate mass of material relating to agricultural association 
among the Mohammedan populations of the Maghreb, that is to say, 
of Algeria, Tunis and Morocco. These countries, which form a considerable 
part of Mediterranean Africa, present great geographical and ethnical 
analogies with the rest of that region, so that the study of their social 
conditions has its importance also for the other countries which it comprises. 

§ I. General Characteristics of Mohammedan haw and Association, 

One of the essential peculiarities of Islam is the supremacy of the re¬ 
ligious element in all manifestations of public and private life. Mohammed¬ 
an society is a theocracy with Allah for tis supreme chief.: the Caliphs are 
only the Prophet’s vicars, by whom the immutable decrees of Allah have been 
transmitted and revealed to the faithful. Taken together they form 
the Koran, universal and eternal truth, corner stone of religion, guide 
both of faith and morals. Civil as well as P( nal Code ''.To this fundamental 
principle is due the complete confusion between religious and -.civil life ; 
law is confounded with religion, which alone determines human actions 
and classifies them as laudable, lawful, blameworthy, unlawful and repro¬ 
bate. I/ike all the institutions of Islam, association itself is subject to this 
rule : in order to distinguish its spirit, it is always necessary to seek the rules 
of the religious law, the fiqh, (i) in the Koran, completed by the Sunna, the 
whole body of traditions relating to the Prophet, explained and commented 
by the orthodox schools. Any reform is heresy. New needs must be pro¬ 
vided for in accordance with the principles of the Koran, which, as we have 
seen, are intangible : according to the Mohammedan conception, customs 
have to develop and return to the tradition of the virtuous ancestors {acMb 
e thabi'oun), Taw will consequently emanate from the arbitrary will 
of the law-giver not from the force of social necessities. Orthodox Moham¬ 
medanism has never renounced this principle. 

Notwithstanding, under the influence of new requirements, an entire 
independent system of law has been gradually formed, which, in practice, 
has substituted itself for the divine law; in part the decrees of the sover¬ 
eign, in part local custom, have created civil law. 

In the struggle between the fiqh and the ourf maghriU, agricultural 
association appears as the institution furthest removed from the religious 
law: with the evolution of centuries the prescription of the fiqh has nearly 
been reached. 


(i) In Arab words and place-names (other than those of countries) we follow through¬ 
out the French spelling. 
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§ 2. Agricultural Association in Religious I^aw. 


MohaiBmedaii law is in general averse to any material formality ; 
the will alone suffices to create a bond. The form under which the will 
of the contracting parties is manifested is only a condition of the act, and, 
as such, is left to the discretion of the parties. 

But if in this respect Mohammedan law seems to leave the contract 
a liberty and elasticity adaptable to all requirements, on the other hand, 
a series of prohibitions and restrictions, tending to ensure absolute equity 
in the business, completely neutralises this character. These prohibitions 
may be classed under two heads: usury {rihd) and hazard {gkardr). 

The prohibition of usury is due to the very clear perception Mahomet 
had of the needs of his people : in primitive societies the loan only appears 
as a form of assistance : it is essentially connected with consumption not 
with production. Most often the borrower cannot make payment, and is 
obliged to pay with his liberty and his labour. The loan then assumes 
the odious character of an advantage taken. 

As to hazard, its prohibition is based on the immorality of the gain, 
not justified by labour or by the risks run by the gambler himself, and 
perhaps also by the danger of a monopoly offered by speculation in certain 
articles of fixst necessity in a country always liable to famine. 

Haunted by these scruples, the Mohammedan jurists have often con¬ 
founded the two fundamental prohibitions; they have interpreted them with 
exaggerations, so that at every step innumerable rules andrestrictions are met 
with,interfering with the free contract of the parties. The effects of this 
dualism are seen in the whole Mohammedan law : to the profound, penetra 
ting and practical ideas of Mahomet, the doctrine based on the Koran 
and Sunna, as ingenious as it is detailed and restrictive, is opposed. 

The Mohammedan legal method, leaving general principles, exhausts 
itself in the contemplation of a series of hypotheses, leaving the judges 
to decide by analogy in cases not contemplated in the texts. The subject 
of agricultural association is of course also regulated in accordance with 
these principles. While understanding that certain forms of society 
involve the general principles of association, the lawyers do not care to 
define their nature but analyze them one by one. 

In the review, we are summarising, of the rules of agricultural asso¬ 
ciation in conformity with religious law, the author limits himself to the 
consideration of the malekite rite, the only orthodox rite in general use 
in the Maghreb. 
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I. — The Mouzdra'd {Contract of Collective Sowing and Farming), 

The Mouzdra'd is a society for sowing and cultivating land. But, 
as it entails sharing the harvest and an element of chance is involved, the 
contract would be illicit. In face of this difficulty, the lawyers, in view 
of the silence of the Koran on the matter, have had recourse to tradition ; 
it appears from the Sunna that this form of contract was in current use in 
the days of Mahomet, and some maintain that the Prophet even encouraged 
it, basing their argument on the fact that he left the oasis of Kha’fbar to 
the Jews inhabiting it, on conditon of their taking care of the trees and 
sowing the fields, in return for half the yield. 

In any case the contract survives in Mohammedan law, which has^ 
however, subjected it to a series of restrictions. For its permission, above 
all, the most perfect equity must be guaranteed, consisting in the equality 
of the contributions and of the shares in the yield. 

(1) The earliest type of these societies, the real mouzara'a, is, then, 
in the eyes of Mohammedan lawyers, the contract by which each member 
contributes in equal proportion, land, seed and labour and receives an equal 
share of the yield. The lawyers also consider the mouzara'a legal, when 
the contributions are different in kind, but equal in value. Hence three 
other legitimate arrangements: 

(2) Each member contributes half the land, but one provides the 
seed, the other the labour : the produce is equally divided. 

(3) One provides the seed and the land, the other the labour, the pro¬ 
duce is equally divided. 

(4) Each furnishes half the seed, but one gives the land, the other 
the labour: the produce is equally divided. 

When the members' contributions are not equal or equivalent, the 
share of each in the produce must be in proportion to his contribution. 
Each of the parties is free to renounce his share out of generosity. PIcnce 
the fifth legitimate form of mouzara'a ; 

(5) one of the associates provides, together with the land, also the 
seed, implements and cattle : the other the labour, in return for a variable 
proportion of the yield, generally the fifth part, whence the name of Kham- 
mds {from Khoms = 5th.) given to the metayer. Under penalty of the con¬ 
tract being void, the parties must declare that they have formed a chirM 
(society) and not adopt the expression idjdrd (lease), an arrangement for¬ 
bidden by the Mohammedan law. 

For the validity of the contract the following conditions must be 
satisfied; 

(1) Except for the fifth form, the parties must be capable of being 
bound by contract. 

(2) The contract must not contain any illegal clause. 
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(3) Wlien each of the members provides a part of the seed, the seed 
must first be mixed: the reason for this is the necessity of removing 
all uncertainty as to the nature of the contract. 

With all this, the contract is not yet complete : to free it from the 
original defect of hazard, it must be supported by a definite act ; this act 
generally consists in sowing, that is to say, according to AhKharchi, in 
casting the seed on the ground. 

There are special rules for the details of the contract. As to its term, 
the contract ends with the division of the harvest: a tacit continuation 
is permitted. 

2. — The Mousdqd (Contract of Irrigation in Common). 

The texts define this contract as '' having for its object the maintenance 
and care of plants, for no other remuneration than a share in the fruit, 
arranged under a form difierentfrom that of the contracts of sale, industrial 
lease or conditional agreement.'' The object of the Mousdqd, consequently, 
is the care to be given to plants : but, as in warm countries, watering is the 
matter of greatest importance, irrigation gives its name to the contract. 

Its aleatory character is made up for by the fact of the Prophet having 
authorized the Jews of the oasis of Khaibar to cultivate the palms on sur¬ 
render of half of the produce. It is therefore allowed as an exception and 
a charitable concession. At first limited to palmtrees, it has been ex¬ 
tended to vines, and all fruit trees as well as to some cereals, vegetables, 
and industrial plants. Here also the society is subject to a series of re¬ 
strictions, always with a view to eliminating hazard and hindering the 
illegal contracts of sale and lease. 

The contract must lay down the proportion of produce to be given 
in return for labour : this proportion must be an undivided fraction, a 
half, a third, a quarter. The metayer is bound to perform all necessary 
labour for the maintenance of the plants with the working capital delivered 
to him at the moment of contracting. The term of the contract varies 
according to circumstances : infringement of the above rules voids the con¬ 
tract. 

The Motisaqa, like the Mouzar'a, is therefore an agricultural society, 
partaking at once of the nature of a society and of an industrial lease, 

3._The Moughdrasd (Contract of Mixed Plantation). 

By this contract one of the parties undertakes the Mixed plantation 
of land belonging to another, with trees, receiving in exchange a share, 
a fourth, a third or a half, of the soil and the trees; the members have 
collective rights over the soil and the trees ; they are, according to the Arab 
expression, “ associated." 


3 
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In spite of the silence of the doctors of the law, this contract is recog¬ 
nised as legitimate. It is belieyed that the silence is due to the conditions, 
of the Mohammedan countries, where life is nomadic and deficient in 
security, not being favourable to the development of plantations. 

With the extension of Islam, however, this contract has found new 
and more favourable opportunities and has been included in Mohammedan 
law. But here also the fear of hazard has been the cause of severe re¬ 
strictions. The first relate to the conditions of the soil, in reference to which 
the society is formed : the land must belong to the person who brings it 
into the Society, since the planter becomes co-proprietor at the termination 
of the contract. The contribution can only consist in mdk land (property 
held individually). The holder of arch land cannot, in fact, pass any 
contract of lease, exchange or otherwise, implying ownership. He has only 
a simple, not transferable, right of usufruct, a hereditary possession limited 
to the means of cultivation. Neither can hahous land (land of charitable 
foundations) be the subject of a mougharasa, the first consequence of 
hahous being to render it moitmain land. 

The contribution of the plsanter consists in the labour and supply 
of the plants. 

The term of the contract is limited by the date on which the plantation 
is in full bearing : tins term may always be reduced to the date at which 
the trees have reached a certain height. 

Up to the expiration of the contract the risks are borne by the planters 
Infringement of the above conditions and prohibitions voids the contract. 

4. — Livestock Improvement Association, 

It is doubtful whether Mohammedan law, in addition to the Mouzara'a, 
Mousaqa and Mougharasa, considers legal also other forms of society, 
such, for example, as livestock improvement societies. Commentators 
never make livestock improvement association the subject of a special 
study : however, some consider legal the union of their herds by two cattle 
farmers, who agree to share the cost of herding and keeping them as well 
as their offspring, which, besides is in harmony with the principles of the 
teaching. 

The four abovementioned forms constitute, therefore, the only ones 
allowed by the Mohammedan religious law. This, in fact, seems completely 
to ignore the idea of association in the legal sense of the word, that is 
of the contract by which several persons unite their work and, if need 
be, their income or their capital^ for another object than the distribution 
of profits. 

The religion of the Prophet, which recommends love and union among 
the faithful, and the existence of certain institutions as the zakM (legal alms) 
and the hahous (pious foundations), show, indeed, that the Mohammedan 
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religion is penetrate! by the idea of mutual assistance, thanks to which 
association necessarily spread in the world of Islam. But the above in¬ 
stitutions rapidly degenerated, whilst the practice of charity, always 
observed among Mohammedans, is exclusively exercised as a rule of con¬ 
science. The religious law, says our author, has never recognised or regul¬ 
ated other agricultural societies than those aiming at profits, and not 
those the object of "which was disinterested. 


§ 3* A^mcultural Association in Civil J 0 aw» 

We have seen that by the side of the religious law, the fiqh, lost in the 
labyrinth of the lawyers' interpretations and restrictions and opposed 
to new requirements,, there has gradually been founded an independent 
legal system, which, while theoretically impotent to reform the divine, 
has taken its place in practice. This is most appreciably felt in the matter 
of contracts and consequently in agricultural association. 

Whilst personal status and succession are always regulated by reli¬ 
gious law, contracts and real rights are in large part regulated by the local 
civil law [ourj) founded on the consensus omnium. 

This dualism is iiiatiifested more and more appreciably in the two large 
divisions into which the population of the Maghreb is divided; in the towns, 
the valleys, the high plateaux and the plains, where the Arab conquerors 
predominate, the customary law, the ourf, only tends to complete the 
iiqh and to adapt it to the needs of the population. In the mountain 
regions, as the Kabylia and Atlas, where the native Berber element pre¬ 
dominates, custom has been maintained and has remained the only instru¬ 
ment of legislation. The character of this customary law is markedly 
individualistic; by it ooutracts are passed freely, in accordance with the 
requirements of each party, without any formality. Between these two 
extremes there is a series of intermediate customs, the result of the mutual 
adaptation of the two elements, Arab and Berber. 

ket us then shortly consider the evolution of agricultural association 
in customary law. 

I. The Mzdra'd (i); 

The great mass oi the Maghreb population gives to this contract 
the general name of chifkd, society, designating under special names, 
various combinations adopted in practice. 

i) Popular form of the literary expression Mouzdra*d. 
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Out author has grouped these combinations in two large classes : 

(i) Contracts in which the contributions of one of the associated 
persons consists only in labour; {2) contracts in which the contributions 
are divided in any other manner between the two associated persons. 

1st. Group. 

(a) The Khammdsd (or society based on th of the profits) is the 
most important agricultural contract of the Maghreb. One of the associated 
persons, called /eZ/aA (farmer), provides the land, the seeds, the livestock, 
everything in fact needed in farming. The other, the khammds —ak- 
hammas among the Berbers — sometimes called harrath (ploughman) 
and a'zzdh (tenant farmer), provides the labour in return for a certain 
portion of the crops, generally the fifth part for autumn crops and. 
the fourth for spring crops. The number of these metayers is determined 
by the area to be cultivated: generally, one khammas is engaged per sekk-d, 
an area of land, the cultivation of which demands the work of two oxen for 
the ploughing season, varying, according to the soil from six to eighteen 
hectares. This measure of surface, called also djehdd or zouUjd, bears the 
name of MecMd in Tunis. 

Unless the parcels of land are remote from each other, it is seldom 
that the khammas works alone. Arrangements are made for the facili¬ 
tation of the work on a system resembling co-operation. In this case, 
the crops are counted as collective yield and are divided not in proportion 
to the work of each, but per head. The choice of the khammds who shall 
sowisleft with the fellah. Sometimes also a kliammas associates himself 
with two proprietors who have put their land together. 

The contract is made by simple verbal agreement: witnesses are only 
called when the fellah grants a loan or in case of exceptional conditions. 
Written forms are only resorted to when the land is at a distance from the 
fellah’s residence. 

On conclusion of the agreement, the khammas receives from the 
fellah a loan in money or in kind {sarmid in Algeria : modnd in Morocco) , 
the amount of which is fixed by local usage and which is repaid in accounts, 
corresponding to the three chief periods of work : ploughing, weeding and 
reaping. As in the religious law, the contract is only final at the moment 
the work commences. The fellah is bound to carry out the work of prepar¬ 
ing the soil. The khammas must root up and burn the weeds, plough, 
sow, take care of the cattle, irrigate, weed, reap, etc. 

Disputes arising between the fellah and the khammas are settled 
by experts {qawwdm, amtn), chosen by the parties or nominated by the cadi. 
The death of the fellah or the khammas does not void the contract: the 
obligations pass to the heirs. 

After deduction for the land tax and sometimes for charity, the crops 
are divided in a proportion varying with the locality. 
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(b) Noug-Khomes (Society based on ^/loth of tbe profits). 

This form of society only differs from the first in that the khammas 
has only a claim to the tenth of the crop. It is only resorted to in cases 
when the labourer is still young and inexperienced in farming. 

2nd. Grotip. 

We may divide the forms of the second group as follows : 

(a) Contracts of the xst. legal form of monzdra'd. 

We know that at first the religious law only allowed the mouzara'a 
in cases of equal contribution and profit sharing. Other forms are only 
tolerated. The first form is called hel-ferd (in Khabylia : amriri) that is to 
say, ‘‘ ox society ”, when two owners of fields of the same area, but only 
one plough ox, share the necessary expenses and divide the crop in 
equal proportions. 

(b) Contracts of the 2nd., '^rd., and 4th. legal forms of the mouzdrcdd. 

These forms only differ from the first in the contributions not being 

of the same kind, though of equal value. Referring our reader to the rules 
given in the first part, we shall only mention here the fourth form, in use 
among the Kabyles under the name of Kedhia : one of the associates 
undertakes to provide the land and half the seed, the other the oxen, 
the implements, the labour and the rest of the seed. Two fifths of the 
crops belong to the first, three fifths to the second. Often the latter does 
not give the labour, entrusting this to a khammas, to whom he gives a 
third part of his share. 

The 2nd., 3rd. and 4th. forms of Mouzara^a present in practice many 
illegal variations of the religious law, but later adopted by the Maghreb 
populations. They are characterised by the division of the crops in equal 
portions [cherkd hen-noug), although the associated parties have contributed 
unequally in amount or in kind. Thus, for example, one provides the land, 
the other the seed, the implements and livestock: the labour is entrusted 
to a khammas who receives the fifth part of the crop. 

(c) Special Forms. 

In the bel-khobzd society (for bread), one of the associated members 
supplies the land, the other the animals for ploughing, ploughs and labour. 
The first has only a right to the bread, (khobza), that is to say, a fifth of 
the spring crop. This form suits the landowner who has no interest 
in farming. 

In the society called asedheref, in use in Kabylia, one of the parties 
lends the other a sum of money, provides a yoke of oxen and half the seed: 
the other gives the land, the rest of the seed and a yoke of oxen. The work 
is done in common and the crop is equally divided. 

In the alri~n4emguert bouzguer (loan of the ox's neck) in use among 
the Kabyles, two associates have a piece of land of less than a thalouga 
(that is to say, it can be ploughed by two oxen in a season), but only one 
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has a yoke of oxen. Each supplies half the seed and labour. The crop 
is shared equally. 

The TUkchi-n-ezzafia' (society for seed) adopted in Kabylia, is 
also in use throughout the Maghreb, often under the name of cherM-hel- 
mzdra'i, although it is forbidden by the religious law and blamed as a kind 
of usury. By this contract, one of the associates provides the land, 
the oxen, the implements and the cattle; the other only the seed, receiving 
only the third of the crop, or, after deduction for the seed, the fourth. 

If we compare the mouzara'a of the religious law with the mzara'a 
of the practical law we see that the field of the contract is at once restricted 
and enlarged. In the fiqh, it is ample and indefinite as far as concerns 
the kind of cultivation; in the ourf, it is more definite being limited to the 
cultivation of cereals. But what the contract has lost in extension, it 
has gained in depth. The restrictions and prohibitions of the fiqh have 
given way for the free execution of the will of the parties. 

2. — The Msdqd (i). 

Tike the mzara'a, the mzaqa, the contract for collective cultivation 
of trees and irrigation, has received the general name of cherkd (chrtk, 
associate), which again is designated in several difierent ways accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances, and the various kinds of cultivation, to which 
it is applied {rehbd\ cherkd bennoug, thanaff afth), etc). In practice this 
contract extends, besides to trees, also to grain and vegetables sown 
amongst wood producing plants. 

The fellah furnishes the land and the livestock and advances the capit¬ 
al necessary for farming: the khammds occupies himself with the cultiv¬ 
ation especially of wood producing plants, and particularly with their 
irrigation. The distribution of the crops varies with the region and the 
kind of farming. The khammas's share varies between a half and a quarter: 
for some trees, olives, lemon, etc., it falls to an eighth and even to a six¬ 
teenth. In the case of date-palms, the khaminas receives the fifth and some¬ 
times the eighth. The taxes and other public charges are deducted from 
the total and sometimes are borne entirely by the landholder. 

As we see, in the civil law, the two contracts of msaqa and mzara^a 
greatly resemble each other and interpenetrate. 

3. The Mghdrsd (2). 

We know that, by this contract a landholder hands over his land to 
an associate to be planted with fruit trees, on condition that after a certain 


(1) Popular form of tlie expression Mousdqd. 

(2) Popular form of the expression Moughdrasd, 
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lapse of time the possession of the trees and of the land shall be shared 
between them in a definite proportion. Among the Berbers the mgharsa 
takes the name of thamgharsith. In Northern Morocco the planter is called 
relhd'^ and the mgharsa is considered as a form of rebhaa, including both 
mgharsa and msaqa. The planter provides the plants, animals, and 
implements., and undertakes the whole work of the plantation. The land¬ 
holder frequently makes him advances of money. The term of the contract 
differs with the region and the class of cultivation, but it never extends 
beyond the time when the trees begin to bear. The share of the planter 
in the land and the trees varies between a third and a half. 

This form of contract has only been slightly changed in passing from 
the fiqh to the ourf. 

4. — Livestock Improvement Societies (Cherka. Fi-l-Mawachi). 

We have seen that this contract was taken into exceptional considera¬ 
tion by the religious law, but that it is besides in common use among the 
people of the Maghreb. Such societies may have as their object the im¬ 
provement of all kinds of domestic animals, except pigs. In some regions, 
as in North Morocco, written forms are in use. 

The most frequent type of society is that in which the owner entrusts 
his animals to an asociate who undertakes to keep and feed them in return 
for a share in the increased stock and increased value. He is responsible 
for the loss of animals through negligence and for any damage caused by 
them. He has a claim to certain produce, such as all the whey, and cow's 
milk, except a small quantity of butter which goes to the landowner, all 
goat's milk, half the sheep's milk^ half the wool and all the dung. Unless 
it be specially stipulated, the keeper can not use the animals for work; 
however, such restriction does not apply to horses. 

The term of contract varies with the class of animal: among the Ber¬ 
bers, the minimum limit is from three to four years. In the absence of 
a special agreement, it is presumed that the contract lasts until the term 
required for the complete development of the animals. 

The profits and losses of the society are calculated upon the difference 
between the valuation of the livestock at the moment of passing contract 
and the selling price or the new valuation at its expiration. Toss due to 
death or disease, not imputable to the negligence of the keeper, is deducted 
from the profits of the society. 

Given the character of livestock improvement in the Maghreb, espe¬ 
cially its nomadic character, the typical contract is that of herding flocks, 
which is of the nature of an industrial lease (idjdrd). The shepherd's 
pay is generally not in money but in kind, grain, clothes, etc,, further a 
part of the produce and a share in the profits is reserved to him. This con- 
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tract, therefore, partakes at o^ce of the nature of industrial lease and of 
association* 

After having now briefly examined the chief forms of agricultural 
societies contemplated in practical law, as well as their modifications, 
relatively to the religious law, we may conclude that custom has here 
played a very important r 61 e. The hold of the prohibitions has been 
relaxed, the limits marked out for the mouzara'a and the mousaqa passed; 
mzara'a and msaqa interpenetrate. The essential and distinctive char¬ 
acter of agricultural association, impossible to discover in religious law, 
here appears in community of profit and loss. The sphere of the society, 
thus gradually gains and is extended infinitely. It is met with under 
unexpected forms : from tree-grafting societies to those for herding cattle. 
Further, whilst in the -fiqh, societies are only met with that have profit- 
sharing for their object, in the common law we find some societies resem¬ 
bling our agricultural associations, the object of which is mutual aid and 
assistance, such as the sarhd, for guarding flocks in turn, the co-operative 
society for the construction of silos, among farmers of a certain district 
and the twizd, for mutual services. 

It must be further noted that, in the eyes of the faithful, the 'religious 
law has always the force of immutable truth ; if the rules of the -fiqh were 
not involved in an obscurity in which untrained minds lose themselves, 
a number of pious Mohammedans would readily submit to them, even in 
spite of their interest urging them to follow custom. 


§ 4, Agrioultutal Association in the l^oonomics of the Maghrebm 


After having fixed the limits in which agricultural association has de¬ 
veloped in the midst of the antagonism between the fiqh and the ourf, our 
author studies the causes of this movement, examining more closely the 
ambient in wliich it has developed. 

In a short sketch of the general history of the country, he first of all 
recalls the era of peace and prosperity established by the Roman conquest. 
From the second to the fourth century this region enjoyed the benefits 
of a wise colonisation: many roads were made : great irrigation works 
carried out; the country flourished with unlooked-for wealth. The suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of grain, olive trees and fruit provided material for an 
active export trade to every part of the Mediterranean basin. A large 
indigenous population of colonists, Soudanese slaves, etc., throve in the 
land: the nomads became attached to the soil, or were driven back into 
the depths of the desert. 
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As a result of the decay of the Roman Empire there came the invasion 
^of the Vandals ; the country was laid waste and ruined by fire ; the rich 
cultivation disappeared ; the magnificent plains of central Numidia returned 
to the condition of steppes. Then followed the first Mohammedan incur¬ 
sions of Syriac hordes : they passed destroying and for the moment concen¬ 
trated themselves in a few fortresses. Finally, came the Hilalian invasion, 
overunning the plains, and afterwards the high plateaux, driving back the 
Berber tribes into the mountains of Morocco, Kabylia, etc. Then there 
began a period of destruction lasting for four centuries : wars, disturbances, 
pillage, ended with the devastation of the Maghreb. Thus the nomadic 
horde was re-established on the ruins of Roman civilisation. 

However, continues our author, we must not let ourselves be carried 
away to easy exaggeration, especially as regards the extent of nomadism. 
We may divide Northern Africa into three large divisions, the Tell, or 
cultivated land, the steppes, grass land inhabited by pastoral nomads, 
and the desert with rare oases. Now there have always been in the region 
large districts inhabited by a nomadic, and others inhabited by a settled, 
population; the limits of these divisions are not immutable: according 
to the state of peace or war, immense regions may be covered with cultiv¬ 
ation or return to the condition of steppes. In the troubled period of 
Arab invasion, the inhabitants of the plains and valleys moved from place 
to place under the continual fear of pillage : semi-nomads, they could not 
devote themselves to agricultural work requiring any length of time; 
they cultivated limited areas, sowed in haste and led their flocks to pasture. 
A settled population was only found in the mountain districts. 

In the 15th. century the Arab invasion came to an end. Then, with the 
victory of Islam began the fusion of Arabs and Berbers. It would have 
seemed that the various groups must form one political body. But the 
inhabitants of the Maghreb have never had any bond of union between them, 
other than that inspired by religion; the idea of race or of country has never 
acquired strength amongst them. Divided into tribes, sometimes grouped 
in federations, but always subdivided into douars, fractions, cofs and families, 
the Maghreb has always been a centre of strife. When wars ended, intes-* 
tine struggles commenced. Without large centres of attraction to favour 
the birth of social and political bodies, that is to say, rivets and harbours, 
the Maghreb, now separated from both East and West, remained remote 
from the current of civilisation, isolated, relegated to immobility and 
mystery. 

The difficulties of time and place encountered by the agricultural 
population necessarily imposed a system of groups. With this originated 
the tendency to association among the Maghreb peoples. It dominated 
their life from the tribe to the family and manifested itself in agriculture, 
which is the essential occupation of this people, The pxotot3rpe of associa- 
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tion is the family. Duiing the Hilalian invasioii, it was directed and disci¬ 
plined like a regiment and was the sole group that survived that period. 
Male lines with a common chief form the principal element with which are 
associated the persons entrusted with the cultivation of the land and the 
care of the cattle, chosen from among the women, the children and the slaves. 
Not only do the members of the family cultivate the soil but they make 
the implements, as is usual under the system of domestic economy. With 
collective production corresponds consumption in common. This com¬ 
munion of interests gives rise to sentiments of fraternity, solidarity, obed¬ 
ience and subordination. 

The Arab invasion contributed powerfully to the support of this in¬ 
stitution. These warlike Arab masses were led by their habits to confine 
themselves to family communities. Again, the general insecurity had 
brought many native tribes to a nomadic condition: in order to defend 
their lives and property they had to associate in compact masses and before 
all things to strengthen their famities. 

When a less agitated period followed, when relations and business 
between individuals and groups could freely establish and extend themselves, 
the family was seen to scatter, and individualism, a salient feature of the 
Semitic type, reasserted itself. Yet the regime of landed property checked 
this tendency towards the disintegration of the family nucleus; it is true 
that the patriarchal organization of the family was not based on collective 
property, like that of the Slav nations, but on joint property held by a 
varying number of individuals, and each co-proprietor was absolute 
master of his undivided share, and could demand it. But in fact the Mo¬ 
hammedan law of succession rendered such division almost impossible 
by reason of the difficulties arising in the calculation of the reserve fund, 
the male privilege, the portion to be granted in full ownership to the con¬ 
sort, etc., so that after division, the bond of co-proprietorship still sub¬ 
sisted among the former members of the family community. 

Let us add that the comparative insecurity, and internal feuds were 
a perpetual menace to the farmers who, in consequence, felt the need of 
uniou. This conflict between the two tendencies of individualism and 
collectivism had for its result agricultural association. Thus arose the tem¬ 
porary collective labour associations we met with in dealing with the legal 
regime of association, forms tending to complete the household labour 
or to reduce its cost, like those for the herding of flocks, for reaping, for 
the construction of silos. 

It would have seemed slavery must have a great influence on the agri¬ 
cultural economy of the country; but, although it existed in the Maghreb 
and even still exists there to-day to a certain extent, it did not play as im¬ 
portant a rdle there as in ancient Rome. One of the most salient char¬ 
acteristics of the social structure of the Mohammedan world is the spirit 
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of equality and democracy wMcli animates it. If there are also there arist- 
^ ocracies and chdefs, these latter are chosen less for their birth than their 
political and moral capacity. Within the clan all free men are equal. 
With the development of economics in the Maghreb, the free man will be 
found incorporating himself in a family, the small landholder putting him¬ 
self under the protection of a powerful man, from whom he will receive 
aid and assistance in times of distress. The various economic relations 
arising out of this may establish between protector and protected an actual 
inequality reducing the latter to the position of a real slave. But there will 
never ensue a dependence based on a hierarchy of classes, but on relations 
among equals, among associates. 

The physiognomy of these ‘'associates’' thus presents itself with well 
defined characteristics. 

The fellah or landowner often descends from a great family of warriors 
or marabouts. Most usually, he is a daring man, self made, an adventurer, 
a political chief in time of peace, a military chief in time of war. If he is 
victorious, he plants his lance on the sunny land of the vanquished tribe, 
enlarges his possessions and increases the number of his partisans. Ab¬ 
sorbed by his civil and military duties, he is constrained to entrust to others 
the care of his lands ,* the members of his family and his slaves are his first 
assistants. But they are not enough and that is how the harvest associa¬ 
tion has arisen under the forms we know. 

The Khammds is an obscure man, an enfranchised slave, a former 
land-holder, or still a small holder ; he is in fact incapable of administering 
his own estate and it only remains for him to incorporate it with that of 
the fellah. This union exceeds the narrow limits of the agricultural 
society : first of all, it covers and takes the place of the labour lease. But 
further, the relations it establishes between the associates are not unstable 
and conflicting but, given common interests, durable and cordial. 

If, by means of association, independent groups have reached a certain 
economic development, they still cannot sufiice for themselves. Various 
calamities, death of cattle, and the varying distribution of the kinds of 
farming, oblige them to have recourse to the economy of others, in other 
words, to exchange. The South, producing cattle and fruit, obtains grain 
from the North and vice versa; the caravan is the means of transport. 
On the other hand, a better state of security renders the clan less close, 
excites new enterprise, new relations of exchange, creating new forms of 
association. 

This is found above all in Kabylia, the Atlas district, and Turds, in 
regions where the conditions of climate and fertility are least favourable ; 
there capital is deficient and the misery of the people is great. They feel 
more keenly the need of uniting and sharing risks. This is the origin, 
for example, of the Amriri, a mutual insurance society among different 
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tribes of Kabyles. On tlie contrary, the mgharsa, the plantation contract, 
of which we know, is little diffused in these regions, in consequence of the 
difficulty in obtaining the large amounts of capital it requires, or of finding 
an associate who can live on, his own resources up to the rather distant date 
when the trees begin to bear. This contract has only been largely in use 
in Tunis, among the rich and peaceful populations of the coast, and above 
all in the territory of Sphax, planted with fine olive trees. 

The appearance of the new forms mentioned above has not, however, 
altered the form of agricultural association. The change from domestic 
economy to an economy based on exchange is but indicated. Association 
still remains the vital organ of the Maghreb society ; it is the continuation 
and the support of the family. 

'' As association of capital and labour for the purpose of production, 
as permanent community in production and distribution, it satisfies the 
first necessities of members ; as association for aid and succour, it unites 
them permanently in good as in ill fortune : a warm breath of collective 
moral life traverses it."' 

The Mohammedan society of the Maghreb contains the germs of a 
feudalism which has never had its final development. The political anarchy 
there prevailing arrested the movement at its start; social and economic 
stagnation will last unitil new forces arise and put the machine again 
into working order. 


§ 5. Agricultural Association since the French Occupation, 

I .—Evolution of the Primitive Type of Association, 

The French conquest has brought together two economic systems : 
the native, with its domestic economy, and the European, with its complex 
economy. It is therefore natural that with other social manifestations, 
association should itself feel the effect of this dualism and should undergo 
a transformation. 

The evolution takes place in two different ways. Colonisation has 
attained a double result: agricultural association has disappeared in cert¬ 
ain regions giving place to the wage system, while in other places the 
number of agricultural associates, on the contrary, has increased in alarm.” 
ing proportions. On the other hand, the disturbances in the agricultural 
world have produced profound modifications in the nature and effects of 
the institution. 

Algeria. 

In Algeria, the conquest has, on the one hand, withdrawn large areas 
of land from the natives ; on the other, by causing the cessation of intes- 
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tine strife and droughts, it has considerably increased the native population. 
!Froiii 3 million inhabitants in i88i, it had risen to 4,418,063 in 1906. 

Free colonisation encountered serious difficulties in the uncertain 
condition of the land system, and in the want of business security. The 
law of July 26th., 1873, completed by that of April 28th., 1887, was meant 
to remove these difficulties, to frenchify the whole land, that is to say, to 
assimilate Algerian landed property completely to French. Clear and 
precise title deeds were to give security for purchase, and create the cap¬ 
acity for obtaining credit. 

Our author here points out the disadvantages arising from such 
measures, which suddenly apply to a primitive state of society the 
systems of a country of a high civilisation. The above laws have not 
given security to business transactions; again, the facilities granted for 
sales and too costly procedure have ruined a large number of natives. 
With the want of foresight proper to these populations, many have has¬ 
tened to transfer their lands and to waste the money so obtained. I/iti- 
gation caused by the complications inherent in the conditions of joint 
property have aggravated the situation. 

Operations were suspended in 1890, but already 2,088,310 hectares 
had been frenchifled; the greater part of this land fell into the hands of 
speculators and was sold again to the natives, not the ancient proprietors, 
who frequently became mHayers on the lands they formerly possessed. 

The elements of modern life, especially free competition, had des¬ 
troyed the traditional equilibrium ; the snares of credit and usury, led to 
numerous expropriations to the profit of Jewish and Mohammedara mono¬ 
polists. The members of the Fellah and Khammds classes often became 
wage earners. 

On the other hand, with regard to the fertile cultivation of the pla¬ 
teaux of the coast where colonisation has developed most success¬ 
fully, association based on a fifth share of the profits was too retrogade 
and primitive a system: thus we see in these regions (plains of Bona, 
coast of Oran, etc.) that tenant farmers and direct farming prevail. Only 
the poorest lands remain under the khammasa contract. 

But another element has influenced the transformation of the ancient 
social forms. The new regime has led to the abolition of slavery, and 
imprisonment for debt, thus depriving the fellah of a powerful guarantee 
against the khammas and giving a rude blow to his crdit. On the other 
hand, the loss of the fellah's protection has reduced the activity of the 
khammas, who is, like all other Mohammedans, a fatalist, suspicious, 
improvident, apathetic. For the relations of mutual assistance, forming 
the essence of the association, the mere metayer's contract has been sub¬ 
stituted. 
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The Khaminasa has been preserved ba,t the Khammas has found 
himself in the necessity of having to eke out his resources by means of 
the wages offered by the colonists. It must, however, be observed that the 
colonists prefer Spanish and Italian labour to native labour, of uncertain 
duration and unskilled. 

Tunis. 

Here also the French occupation has deprived the natives of land 
and occasioned an increase in the native population which, from 900,000 in 
1889 had risen in 1909 to 1,706,832. 

But in Tunis, free colonisation, encouraged by the land law of 1885, 
has not developed in the same way as in Algeria, and has not led to sub¬ 
division of property as in that country. Here we seldom find small settlers: 
holders of medium sized farms (100 to 300 hectares) and large farms (1,000 
to 100,000 hectares) are most frequently met with. Both by preference 
employ native and Italian labour. 

On the other hand, small farms are frequent among the Italians. 
It is estimated that the 82,125 hectares held by them are divided among 
12,000 colonists. They have got rid of the natives and work their small 
farms (8-10 hectares) themselves, having recourse at certain seasons to 
their fellow countrymen. 

Thus, in Tunis, social life has not not suffered the same severe shocks, 
as were experienced in Algeria, especially through the increase of the Fu- 
ropean population and the hasty alienation of the land. Besides, the abol¬ 
ition of imprisonment for debt here only dates from a few years back. 
The decrease in the fellaheen class has therefore been less and agricultural 
association has undergone a slower evolution: here also the Khammasa has 
been gradually transformed into metairie. 

II. — Development of the Secondary Forms of Agricultural Association. 

The rudimentary germs of association for credit and speculation we 
saw appearing even before the French conquest, by the side of the society 
on the principle of the fifth share, have found in the establishment of the 
peaceful French regime a field favourable for their expansion. We shall 
here specially mention the livestock improvement association and the 
mgdrsa. 

(a) Livestock Improvement Association. 

With the new conditions, the owners no longer hesitate, as formerly, 
to lease their cattle to associated herdsmen to be taken to the South. 
These societies are to-day called qradh {commandite) in Tunis and a'zild 
or a'zild in Algeria. 

This type of society, however, is not yet in use among the European 
metayers and native herdsmen; as with them it lacks that guarantee, that 
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mutual confidence, that the moral and religious element creates among 
Nthe Mohammedans. 

Our authority, however, hopes that a regular system of change 
of pasture without the nomadic element, may be arrived at, such as is 
found in Spain, Italy and Provence. 

{b) Mghdrshd. 

With the progress of olive cultivation consequent on the French occup¬ 
ation, the plantation contract has not had the same success as the fore¬ 
going ; new colonists do not find a sufficient number of mghdrsis for the 
large areas devoted to this class of cultivation. The latter, again, are more 
than content when they have an area of about thirty hectares, with from 
150 to 200 olive trees. The want of planters, the increase of cost price (from 
3 francs per olive tree in 1893 it rose to 7 francs in 1900) and consequently 
the increase in the proportion of the loans, and the formation of large farms 
have obliged the landowners to substitute direct plantation for plantation 
in common. Let us add to this the reduced guarantee due to the abolition 
of imprisonment for debt, a matter of great importance, when we consider 
the long term of the contract (at least 10 years). The Mgharsa also tends 
more and more to decrease and to be limited to small farms. 

III. — JSfew Forms of Agricultural Association, 

The era of peace inaugurated by the French conquest and the efforts 
of the public administration have favoured the development of social 
forms on a mutual basis, germs of which we have seen among the natives 
(twoiza, sarha, silos). 

We shall, however, see that these institutions often assume a compul¬ 
sory form, the contributions being collected under the form of a tax. 
a) Native Societies for Thrift, Mutual Aid, and Loans, 

The origin of these institutions is found in the reserve silos, that may 
be compared with the Italian monti frumentarii and the Spanish fositos. 
The richest fellaheen willingly ceded a portion of their crops to be preserved 
in silos for distribution among the neediest labourers in times of dearth 
and calamity. 

In Algeria, after the conquest, the Government exerted itself to rein¬ 
force tins usage and in 1884 it ordered the institution of Thrift Societies 
in all the communes. The law of April 14th., 1893, gave them civil per¬ 
sonality and a decree of the Governor General, dated December 7th., 
1894, gave them their final organization. Since that date, the societies 
have progressively extended themselves: in 1908 there were 190, with 
515,252 members and 18,269,846 francs capital. In 1910 the members 
were 540,850 with a capital of 21 million francs. If, however, we consider 
that, in the 371 Algerian communes there were only 190 societies and that 
the shares {quotes parts) the members may receive ate genetally from 20 
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to 50 francs per individtial, we may conclude that these institutions have 
not as yet had the required development. 

The society is administered by a council of native deputies, chiefs of 
douars (villages). The president is the mayor or administrator. The 
treasurer is the collector of the various taxes, the secretary is the secret¬ 
ary of the commune. These two latter alone are paid. TheUj in each 
douar, the sectional boards have their place of meeting, and are presided 
over by the native deputy, assisted by the djend'd and secretary who must 
give information regarding the requests for loans and assistance. Any 
native farmer of the commune may become an associate, on paying a con¬ 
tribution, fixed every year by the Board of Management and paid in money 
and in kind. Toans are granted only to associates, upon the proposal 
of the Board of Management, and at a uniform rate of 5 %. In principle, 
their term is an agricultural year of eight or ten months and may never ex¬ 
ceed three years. Finally, in exceptional cases, the Board may grant 
fiscal facilities and assistance. 

The work done by these institutions is considerable: in the year 
1907-08, 8,903,553 francs, that is to say, almost half the capital of the 
societies, were distributed as loans. The loans are intended for the pur¬ 
chase of seeds, plough cattle, French ploughs, etc. In bad seasons the 
date of repayment may be deferred for a certain number of loans. In 
the above mentioned year, these societies granted the poorest farmers 
40,664 francs as assistance. Repayments are generally made with ease. 

Our authority concludes by saying that such associations render great 
service to the natives. However, their funds are insufficient. The opinion 
of our author is that they should be transformed into agricultural banks, 
so that they may increase their capital and place themselves in relation 
with the credit establishments. A reproach made against these societies 
is that their management is too complicated and that they encourage 
bribery and personal favours. Therefore, a recent circular fixes at 1,500 
francs the maximum limit of the loans to which each associate has 
a right. Further, the constitution of reserves in kind, winch should 
be compulsory, has met with serious obstacles, both in consequence of the 
difficulty of immobilising large amounts of money for the construction 
of silos and through the grain, not being of uniform quality, and also 
on account of the comphcations in the way of the adoption of a uniform 
measure. Thus, operations in kind have ceased to be conducted in many 
communes, and only those in money have been continued (i). However, 
attempt has been made in the South to bring back these institutions 
to their ancient principles. 


(i) Uhe same difficulties were met witk in the course of the history of the Italian 
Monti fmmmtafii and the Spanish positos. 
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In Tunis, the native Thrift Societies date from 1894: they existed 
in each caidat and devoted themselves especially to the loan of seeds. 
But as, here also, the results were mediocre, on account of bad manage¬ 
ment, the decree of May 20th., 1907, reorganised them: in 1909 their as¬ 
sets amounted to 1,637,578 francs. Amother decree of December 31st., 
1909 obliged each native to become a member of these societies. Volun¬ 
tary contributions were substituted by the additional centimes (0 frs. 80 c.) 
for the land tax and a fixed amount of 50 c. for the medjha (head 
tax). The income of the societies is estimated at 498,000 francs in the 
accounts for 1910. It is however thought that in 4 years, they will be 
4 millions, a figure large enough to enable the Thrift Societies to dispense 
with Government aid. 

b) Mutual Agricultural Credit Banks, 

In view of the insufficient number of native Thrift Societies, the 
Algerian Government has decided to complete them by organising agri¬ 
cultural credit. For five years it has been encouraging the foundation 
of local native banks in connection with the regional banks. These local 
banks are a sort of complement to the Thrift Societies and are intended 
to obtain for the fellah credits varying from 1,500 to 3,000 francs. They 
derive their means from their share in advances granted without interest 
by the Bank of Algeria on the security of dowries. 

(c) Labour Mutual Societies, 

To accustom the native intellect to the idea of insurance the Gov¬ 
ernment has founded local insurance societies in the Department of Con¬ 
stantine, which, in return for a contribution in kind, insure members" 
cattle and also their crops against hail. This simple form, resembling the 
ancient local forms ifwizd) seems well adapted to the conditions. In 
1907, there appeared in Algiers, under the name of Central Algerian and 
Tunisian Society, an insurance and reinsurance society, a federation 
of syndical form, with fixed pretniums, proposing to itself the foundation 
of local insurance societies, as its branches, in every part of the Algerian 
and Tunisian territory. 

Seeing the good results obtained by these institutions, the Government 
counts on completing by their means the work of the Thrift Societies. 

(d) Irrigation Societies, 

It is well-known that the Government of the Regency has undertaken 
large irrigation works in the South of Tunis for the purpose of restoring 
that land to its ancient prosperity. These works are carried out by native 
syndicates and the State contributes by means of loans repayable in annual 
instalments. 

The Syndicates, instituted by notarial deed are managed by four 
members chosen among the larger landholders of the irrigated district 
and they have for their president the sheikh. The Council manages the 
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syndicate, verifies tlie execution of the works and supervises the equitable 
distribution of the water, assisted by the amins and the irrigation 
inspectors. The results these associations have obtained have been excellent, 
both from the moral and material point of view. The Sidi-el-Bey bar¬ 
rage, first made by the natives of earth and fascines, has been rebuilt 
in masonry by the State ; the natives contributed 12,000 frs., that is 40 %. 
In the plain of Kairouan the Syndicates of Oued Zeroud and Oued Mar- 
guellil respectively irrigate 2,092 and 4,600 hectares. 

(e) Associations of Private Initiative. 

On their part, the colonists, concerned at the miserable situation of 
the fellaheen, have founded various classes of societies. 

An agricultural syndicate was founded at Ammi-Moussa (Depart¬ 
ment of Oran) in 1909 : it has 778 members and its object is mule-im¬ 
provement (by means of the purchase of jacks) and the selection of seeds. 

The Agricultural Cornice of Setif (Department of Constantine) has 
begun an interesting experiment in native co-operative farming societies. 
It furnishes the natives with improved agricultural implements and en¬ 
courages them to adopt scientific methods of cultivation. In this way 
the formation of groups is promoted, cultivating collectively farms granted 
as concessions or hired. This is the form of entire co-operation, which has 
had, in certain countries of Italy such successful development under the 
form of collective farming [affittanza collettiva). 

The attempt deserves great attention, as inspired ^ by the principles 
of the old institutions of family community and agricultural association. 

In Tunis, the natives of Gabes have recently formed a horticultural 
society for the development of fruit cultivation and market gardening, 
as well as for the purchase and sale of their produce. . 


Conclusion. 

We have seen that the French conquest gave a severe shock to the 
structure of agricultural association as it existed under the dual regime 
of religious and civil law. 

The era of peace and security now established in the country has 
on the one hand, weakened the relations between the fellah and the kham- 
mds, so that the latter has been gradually transformed into a simple me¬ 
tayer. On the other hand, the increase of the population and the absorp¬ 
tion of the land by the Europeans have increased the number of members 
of the khammas class, and the new economic and social elements, appear¬ 
ing with the new regime, have caused the disappearance of the khanimasa 
from certain regions, whilst in other places it no longer suffices for the 
existence of labourers, who are obliged to seek work for wages. The 
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new forms of association wliicla take tlie place of the old cannot neutralise 
the effects of these conditions : the khammas class is a mass of miserable 
labourers, constantly exposed to want and misfortune. The efforts of 
the Goveriiinent to revive the old institutions and adapt them to new needs, 
however beneficial, have not succeeded in restoring the balance. 

The alarming increase of the native population, in our author's opin¬ 
ion, renders the situation increasingly serious : in recent years the excess 
of births has been about 35,000. Under these conditions, the khammas 
class must always in larger number turn to work for wages. Does not this 
proletariate mass constitute a danger for the future of North Africa ? 
According to out author, one of the most efficacious remedies would be 
the propagation of ideas of mutual aid and of solidarity, which, as rooted 
in religion, are always present in the Mohammedan mind. The action 
taken by the Government, in this sense, is therefore beneficial. The ex¬ 
perience of the Setif Comice also bears witness that private enterprise it¬ 
self has understood the necessity. Much therefore is to be looked for 
from the revival of the ancestral institutions of the family community 
and agricultural association, adapted to the new requirements of the situ¬ 
ation. Tins may produce one of those ricorsi observed by Vico, as so- 
frequently occurring in the history of civilisation. 






GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

I. — RECENT NEWS. 


I. State Intervention in regard to Agricultural Organizations. 


I. — The Grant from the Development Fund to the Agricultural Organis¬ 
ation Society. — A scheme for the reconstruction of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, to enable it to qualify for a permanent grant from 
the Development Fund, was formally approved at a special general 
meeting held on April 23rd. 

The President (Mr. R. A. Yerburgh, M. P.) stated that under the 
reconstruction scheme there would be an ample guarantee for the conti¬ 
nuance of the purely propagandist nature of the work of the Society, 
and no trading would be carried on. The new board of governors would 
consist of thirty-six members, but might be increased to not more than 
sixty. Half of the board would be nominated and half elected. Of the 
nominated members, one-third would be chosen by the Board of Agri¬ 
culture (included, possibly, in this one-third, being two representatives 
of the railway companies). Of the other nominated members, two would 
be chosen by the County Councils Association, two by the Co-operative 
Union, and two would be co-opted by the governors themselves. The 
remaining half of the board would, in the first instance, be selected by 
the Development Commissioners and the Board of Agriculture jointly, 
and would remain in ofl5.ce until the election of their successors at the 
second annual general meeting of the new Society, under conditions yet 
to be arranged. Powers were also taken under the new scheme foi the 
division of the whole of England and Wales into districts, m each of 
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which there would be a branch of the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
as re-constituted, each branch having its own secretary and branch com¬ 
mittee administering the affairs of the Society, subject to the control 
of the central board. The members of the district committees might 
be either elected or nominated. Those coming under the latter cate- 
gorj’^ would include representatives of county councils or of local bodies 
having agricultural interests. By desire of the Development Commis¬ 
sioners and of the Board of Agriculture, the voluntary character of the 
Society's constitution and work was to be maintained throughout. 

The Society will be voluntarily wound up and reconstructed as a 
company, to be registered under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 
with the same name as it bears at present. 

(Summarised from Co-operation in Agriculture^ May, 1913), 

* * 

2. — The Irish Department of Agriculture and Co=operation. — As we 
have stated in a previous issue (i), the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland opposed the application made by the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for a grant from the Develop¬ 
ment Fund in aid of its work and decided to make an application itself 
to the Development Commissioners for a grant to enable it to promote 
'' non-controversial co-operation The application was duly made, but 
was rejected by the Development Commissioners. It is understood that 
the reason of the rejection was disapproval, on technical grounds, of 
the forms of co-operation which the Department proposed to promote. 
The application of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society was fur¬ 
ther considered. 

(Summarised from tlie Times, March 23rd. and 26th., 1912). 


3. — The Grant from the Development Fund to the Scottish Agricultural 
Organisation Society. — Speaking at the annual meeting of the Scottish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, which was held on March 29th., the 
President (Mr. C. M. Douglas) said the position of the Society had been 
altered by the recognition which they had received from the Develop¬ 
ment Commissioners in the form of a grant from the Development Fund. 
There was nothing in the terms which the Development Commissioners 


(i) See Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, 3rd. Year, No. i, (January, 191s), 
page 9 X. 
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had associated with the grant which in the least degree deviated the 
Society from its voluntary character, or from the course which it had 
pursued in carrjdng on its work throughout the country. Their resources 
were extended by the grant, and so also were their liabilities, for the 
Commissioners had made it a condition that they should increase their 
organising staff. Their probable expenditure during 1912 would be 
about £1,400, of which £700 would be received from the Development 
Commissioners. 

(Summarised from the Scottish Farmer, April 6th., 1912). 


2. Work of the Federations and Central Institutions 
of Co-operative Societies and of the Large Agricultural Associations. 


I. — The Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society. — The Annual 
Meeting of the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society was held in 
Edinburgh on March 29th. To the remarks of the President on the 
grant received by the Society from the Development Commissioners we 
have alluded above. Speaking of the progress made by the Society, the 
President said nine new societies had been affiliated since the end of 
December and many others were being formed. 

Cameron of Lochiel (the Chairman of the Highland Branch of the 
Society) said that nowhere was co-operation more needed than in the 
Western Higlands and the Islands. The passing of the Small Land¬ 
holders (Scotland) Act would doubtless lead to the formation of new 
small holdings in the Higlands, and wherever they were formed the Society 
must step in to see that they were conducted on proper principles — 
co-operative principles. 

At the meeting the Annual Report for 1911 was presented, which 
showed the total sales of the societies affiliated to the Scottish Agricul¬ 
tural Organisation Society amounted to £254,000, an increase of over 
£40,000 as compared with the previous year. Of the total sales, about 
£88,000 was realised on the sale of dairy produce. 

The egg-collecting societies marketed produce to the value of £16,696, 
and it is anticipated that during the year 1912 the sales of eggs and 
poultry will be nearly twice this amount. We shall have occasion to 
give further figures from the Annual Report in a subsequent issue. 

(Summarised from Uie Scottish Farmer^ March, ^oth. and April 6th., 1912). 
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2. — The Irish Agrtciiltaral Wholesale Society, — The total sales of 
the Irish Agriciilttiral Wholesale Society amounted in 1911 to £132,929, 
as against £123,508 in the preceding year. There was a net surplus on 
the year's trading of £1,620. Adding to this a balance brought forward 
from 1910, there was £1,746 to dispose of, which was allocated as fol¬ 
lows: Five per cent, interest on ordinary and preference shares, £387; 
dividend of one per cent, on member's trade, £600; reserve fund, £500; 
writing down investment account, £125; carried forward to next year's 
accounts, £134. 

(Summarised from the Irish Homestead, March 9th., 1912). 


* 

3. — The Eastern Countries Dairy Farmers’ Co-operative Society. — The 
annual meeting of this Society was he d at Chelmsford (Essex) on 
March 8th. It was stated that the total sales (consisting principally of 
sales of milk) had increased from £35,883 in 1910 to £50,805 in 1911. 
The Society sells milk in the East of Eondon and, to regulate the supply, 
converts surplus milk into cheese. In 1911 about 6,000 gallons of milk 
■— a very small fraction of the milk dealt with — was converted into 
cheese. During the drought of last summer there was difficulty in ob¬ 
taining sufficient milk to fulfil the contracts with customers and milk 
was brought even from the South of Scotland for this purpose. The net 
profit for the year was £1,494. 

(Summarised from the Scottish Farmer, March i6th;, 1912). 


4. — The Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. — The Annual 
Meeting of the members of this society was held in Edinburgh on Jan¬ 
uary loth. Of 205 new members who were admitted at the meeting, 
95 were candidates whose names had be sent by the Renfrewshire Agri¬ 
cultural Society; this was stated to be due to the fact that the annual 
show is to be held at Paisley (Renfrewshire) in 1913. 

The accounts for the year ended November 30th., 1911, were sub¬ 
mitted and showed that the receipts from all sources amounted to 
£12,235, while the expenditure was £13,110. The excess of expenditure 
over receipts was due principally to a special item of extraordinary 
expenditure, amounting to £1,460, to the amount of the special dona¬ 
tions (£550) an 4 to the loss on the Show held at Inyemess (£261), 
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The local subscriptions for the Inverness Show amounted to £1,391; 
without these the loss on the Show would have been £1,653. During 
the year the expenditure on educational work had been £191, on dairy 
work £271, and on the work in the chemical and botanical depart¬ 
ments, £243. 

It was reported that the arrangements for the Annual Show of 1913, 
to be held at Cupar in July were well advanced. The corporation of 
Cupar had supplied a site free of charge, and had agreed to give a sub¬ 
scription of at least £200 and a free supply of water. The County 
Councils of Fife and Kinross had agreed to raise subscriptions to the 
local fund by means of a voluntary assessment upon landowners. The 
prize-list would be exceptionally liberal, the prize-money from the So¬ 
ciety's own funds reaching a total of £2,771, an increase of £206 over 
the amount offered at the 1911 Show. 

A report was presented showing that in 1911 the Society had given 
grants of money and medals to local shows and competitions in 303 dis¬ 
tricts, the total expenditure under this head amounting to £639. For 1912 
it had been decided to give money and medals to the value of £587. 

With the object of changing the Directors more frequently, a resol¬ 
ution was approved making a member who has served as an Ordinary 
Director for a term of four years ineligible to be again nominated until 
after the lapse of at least one year. 

The consulting chemist reported that during 1911 the number of 
samples received for analysis from members was 156, including 88 sam¬ 
ples of fertilisers, 23 of feeding stuffs, 17 of water and 28 miscellaneous 
samples. 

(Summarised from the North British Agriculturist, January nth., 1912), 




— Tlie Shire fiorse Society. — At the Annual Meeting of the Shire 
Horse Society, held on February 29th., Lord Coventry, who presided, 
stated that the society now numbered 4,100 members, and there were 
others waiting to be elected. Notwithstanding the advent of the motor¬ 
car, there never was a time when a good Shire horse was more valuable 
than now, and there was no more profitable stock to the farmer who 
could breed them. 

A sub-committee was appointed to devise a scheme for making the 
merits of the Shire horse better known in the United States and the 
North-West of Canada, with a view to securing a large share in the 
lucrative trade in draught horses in those countries. 
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At an auction sale of Sliire stallions held in the afternoon of the 
same day 38 animals were disposed of for £6,453, an average of £170. 
The highest price realised was £651. 

(Summarised from tlie TimeSj March, ist., 191:3). 

^ s|e 

6. — The Hereford Herd-Book Society. — At the annual meeting of 
the Hereford Herd-Book Society, recently held, it was stated that the 
Society had given 120 fewer exportation tickets in 1911 than in 1910. 
This serious diminution was due to the outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease which closed the South American ports for about nine months of 
the year. The council had been doing all that possibly could be done 
to induce the authorities to take such steps as would prevent a recurrence 
of these diseases. The Society had joined with other societies in requesting 
the British Government to use their influence with the Governments of 
countries where the outbreaks had occurred, to induce them to rely upon 
the strict regulations of the Government of the United Kingdom. Exclud¬ 
ing the South American trade, the exports of pedigree Herefords to other 
countries during the year showed an increase. 

(Summarised from Farm and Home, April 17th., 1912). 


3. Miscellaneous Information. 


I. — The First Co-operative Bacon-Factory in England. — At Elms well, 
Suffolk, at the end of March, Mr. Frank Goldsmith, M. P., formally opened 
the first co-operative bacon-factory in England. The foundation-stone 
of the factory was laid on May 30th., igii, by the Marchioness of Bristol^ 
the site occupying six acres. 

The building is 240 feet long. With the present facilities 750 pigs 
a week can be dealt with, and the accommodation can be easily increased 
to deal with 1000 head of swine, if necessary. The work is entirely per¬ 
formed upon one floor, thus dispensing with a considerable amount of 
haulage and handling and materially reducing the cost of labour. 

The membership already exceeds 300 and it is expected that it will 
be doubled before very long. Each farmer covenants with the society to 
supply a certain number of hogs per annum, and the society undertakes 
to pay him the full market price of the hogs, estimated on the basis of 
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the four principal markets in the country. The farmer will also receive 
a bonus calculated upon the grade and bacon-curing value of the hogs, 
encouraging the improvement of the breed itself. 

Each member is allotted a certain number of £i shares in the 
society according to the number of hogs he has agreed to supply. 

The King has expressed his interest in the scheme and his willingness 
to purchase the first sides of bacon manufactured by the Society. 

{Summarised from Farm and Home, April 3rd,, 1912). 


* sje 

2. — The Co*=operative Sale of Pigs. — The Eastern Counties Farmers' 
Co-operative Association, which has its head-quarters at Ipswich, in the 
County of Suffolk, has been remarkably successful not only in the pur¬ 
chase of requirements but in the sale of produce and live-stock (notably 
pigs) on behalf of its members. An account of the manner in which the 
Association sells pigs was given by Mr. W. Wilson, the Chairman of the 
Association's Five-Stock Committee in a recent lecture, which is reported 
in the February number of Co-operation in Agrictdhire. 

Sullolk, it appears, is the county in which, in proportion to the area, 
the largest number of pigs are bred and fattened. It did not, at the 
time the lecture was given^ possess a single bacon-factory and it is some¬ 
what far from the thickly-populated centres of industry. The marketing 
of pigs, therefore^ presented some considerable difficulty. Prior to the 
formation of the jSastern Counties Farmers' Co-operative Association, the 
greater number of pigs reared in Suffolk were either sent to local auction 
sales and bought by dealers or agents of the bacon-curers, or despatched 
to salesmen at Birmingham to be disposed of to the best advantage,, or 
sold direct to private customers. 

Soon after the formation of the Association in 1904, the attention 
of the Board of Management was drawn to the low prices which were 
then being received for pigs and to the existence of strong 'Tings*' 
amongst the dealers who attended the local sales. A sub-committee was 
formed to consider the best means of dealing with the situation and it 
was eventually decided to start an agency business in connection with the 
Association. An expert was engaged, who was paid a fixed salary and a 
commission on the sales, and the members were invited to place their 
pigs in his hands for disposal to the most suitable buyers. 

Farmers having pigs to dispose of, inform the Pigs Manager, either 
by letter or by personal intimation. In order to meet the farmers person¬ 
ally, the Manager or his assistant attend the various local markets. 
The number of pigs and the approximate dead weight of each are eut^ted 
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by tbe Manager on a specially printed sheet, known as the visible 
supply sheets 

In the course of a few days the Manager visits the farms and in¬ 
spects the pigs. If he happens to have an order fora truck-load of pigs 
at a price wtiich the farmer is willing to accept, he carefully selects 
and marks those suitable for the particular buyer and instructs the 
farmer when they are to be put on rail. If he should not happen to 
have an order just then, he takes particulars of the weight and fatness, 
and arranges a sale as soon as possible. 

The Association both buys and sells by live weight, or buys by live 
weight and sells by'dead weight, according as the members may prefer. 
In either case, the pigs are weighed on a weighbridge at the loading 
station, and when the returns of the weights are received, the wastage 
from live to dead weight is recorded for future reference. 

Payments for live weight pigs are, at the present time, sent by post 
on the first Monday after delivery, and for dead weight pigs as soon as 
the returns are received; if this should be unavoidably delayed a cheque 
on account is posted. The commission charged by the Association is as 
follows : up to £4 value, 6d. per pig; over £4 value, is. per pig; sows, 
2S. 6d. These charges have been fotmd sufficient to cover expenses and 
make a small profiLt. 

As some of the consignments have to travel long distances to the 
buyers, it sometimes happens that a pig dies on the journey. About 
two years ago an Insurance scheme was started whereby, for the small 
payment of one penny per pig, the Association undertakes to make good 
any loss that occurs in transit by rail. 

The buyers consist mainly of two classes, the bacon-curing firms 
of the North of England and the large pork-butchers and provision 
dealers of the populous centres of the Midlands. The manager keeps 
in touch by occasional visits and by correspondence with buyers in all 
parts of the country and advises the members where pigs are most 
wanted. 

For the first few years the Association conducted the agency without 
any special capital paying the members when the money had been re¬ 
ceived from the buyers, hater a special fund was created in order to 
make prompt payments. It was found, however, that £2 per pig on 
the weekly turn-over was sufficient, as some of the largest buyers paid 
very promptly. 

The number of pigs sold averages about 500 per week. The total 
value of the pigs sold in 1910 was £140,000, 
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3. — A Typical Credit Society. — In the January number of the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture there appeared a sketch of the 
Scawby Credit Society since its formation in 1895. The society is the 
oldest of the agricultural credit societies nowin existence in England and 
Wales. 

Scawby is a rural parish in Lincolnshire, about two miles from the 
market town of Brigg. It has a population of about 1,000. The 
acreage under crops and grass is 2,825 acres. The land is held in 39 
holdings, of which 26 are under 50 acres each. A number of the small ^ 
holders have other occupations besides agriculture. There is no other 
local industry. 

The society follows the Raiffeisen system. All profits are carried 
to the Reserve Fund. The liability of the members is unlimited. 

The principal landowner of the parish, Mr. R. N. Sutton Nelthorpe, 
has been chairman of the society since its inception. The number of 
members at the end of 1910 was 32, including ii small farmers, 3 market- 
garaeners, 3 blacksmiths, 2 carpenters, besides a butcher, a horse- 
dealer, a carter, a woodman, a miner, a foreman and two labourers, 
most of whom, in addition to their main occupation, cultivate small 
holdings or allotments. 

To obtain working capital, the Chairman, both on his own behalf 
and as representing the society, gave a guarantee of £100 to the local 
branch of a Joint Stock Bank. Under this guarantee the Society 
obtained over-drafts. At one time its over-draft amounted to £94, but 
for the last two years, owing to the growth of deposits, the Society has 
not required to over-draw its account. The Society takes deposits at 
3 per cent interest and at the end of 1910 its deposits amounted 
to £186. 

During the past 16 years the Society has made to its members 78 
loans, aggregating £2,300 and averaging nearly £30, the smallest loan 
being £5 and the largest £50, At first the Society charged 5 per cent 
per annum interst on loans, but it soon raised this rate to 6 per cent, 
in order to build up a Reserve Fund. When that object had been 
attained, it reduced the rate three years ago to 5 per cent. 

The purposes for which loans have been granted have been such pur¬ 
poses as the purchase of cows, sheep, lambs, pigs, or seed, or the hold¬ 
ing over of stock or corn for better prices. The period of repayment 
varies from three months to two years; the longer term loans are 
made repayable by instalments. 
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Borrowers are usually required to find two sureties for tlie repays 
nient of tlie loans. On three occasions the Society has had to call 
on the sureties to make good part of the loan, but the Society itself 
has incurred no loss. It is believed that the sureties ultimately re¬ 
covered the amount they had paid. 

By the end of 1910 the profits realised and carried to the Reserve 
Fund amounted to £65. Upon borrowed money (for example, depOvSits) 
the Society pays 3 per cent interest and (when lent to members) re- 
ceives 5 per cent. The Reserve Fund however, being the property of 
Society, it has no interest to pay upon it. Any interest received upon 
Reserve Fund, therefore is clear gain to the Society. This has enabled 
the Society to reduce the rate of interest paid by borrowers to 5 per 
cent, and may eventually enable it to reduce the interest still further. 


* 


4. — A Co»operative Farm. — An interesting example of farming on 
co-operative lines is to be found in the Coin St Aldwyn's Co-operative 
Farming Society, which was formed in the year 1894. The Society has 
successfully conducted a farm in the Cotswold Hills, a district where 
mixed farming (tillage and stock-breeding) is carried on and the hold 
ings ate usually large. 

Though intended to be fully co-operative it has not been found 
possible to carry out the principle in its entirely. None of the men 
who work on the farm hold shares in the Society, in spite of the induce¬ 
ment of an 8 per cent dividend. The farm manager, however, has 
invested a considerable sum and shares in the profits. The shares are 
held, in sums varying from £i to £175, by 90 shareholders. 

The system of management is simple. There is a committee, but 
necessarily the work of the secretary and of the farm manager must be 
of a responsible character. To the farm manager is allotted the 
task of farming for profit. He is practically given a free hand. An 
independent valuation is made annually on the lowest basis and a ba¬ 
lance-sheet issued. 

The Society first acquired a farm 192 acres. To this were added 
60 acres in 1897 and another farm of 312 acres was taken over in 
1909. The Society now has under its control 570 acres, rented at £409 9s. 
This rental includes a mill. The land is divided into 300 acres arable 
and 270 permanent pasture. 
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Tie financial results of the Society have been very satisfactory. 
Dividends have been paid for 17 years and the Society is in a flourish¬ 
ing condition. The following is the balance sheet for 1910 : 


s. d. 

Capital. £2,446 o o 

Creditors. 297 lo 8 

Creditor not paid .... 347 6 4 

Due to Bank. 300 18 4 

Due for interest on I^oan 

Account. 14 17 10 

Owing to Member 25 o o 

Reserve, Dec. 31, 1910 . £729 i o 
Profit on Investment . , 67 

Profit on trade of year , 201 8 3 

930 15 10 
£4,362 9 o 


Value of Stock-in-Trade, Dec. 31, 1910 £4,139 5 7 

Investments.. 4126 

Debtors. 190 10 o 

Cash in hand. 28 o ii 

£4,362 9 o 

(Summarised from the Morning Postj London, January 9th., 191a). 


* 

:ie * 

5. Lord Rayleigh’s Scheme of Co-partnership between Farmer and Lab¬ 
ourers. — The annual dinner given to the workers on Lord Ray¬ 
leigh's dairy farm at Terling (managed by his brother, the Hon. Edward 
Strutt) was held oxr February 23rd., 280 being present. At this dinner 
the dividend payable to the workers in accordance with the co-part¬ 
nership scheme in operation on the estate were announced. The total 
amount was about £600. 

A system of paying annual bonuses to the workers was started 
on the farms 21 years ago. Except during six years of extraordinary 
agricultural depression, when the financial results of the farming were 
unsatisfactory, the bonuses have been regularly paid, and the total sum 
received by the stafi amounts to about £9,600. 

The bonuses were originally placed to the men's credit in Post 
Office Savings Bank accounts, which were entirely under their own 
control. Three years ago, a co-partnership scheme was initiated, 
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under which the men were allowed the option of either depositing the 
bonus in the Post Office or of placing it in the capital of the farms 
themselves. In the latter event they receive interest of 4 per cent., or 
as much more as the profits on the farming operations of the year will allow. 
So popular was the system of investing the bonus in the farms that the 
original system of depositing them in the Post office was abandoned 
and all are now’* paid into the co-partnership account of the estate. 
The men are given pass-books and are at liberty to withdraw the bo¬ 
nuses in all or in part, if they so desire. 

The workers may also invest their own savings in the same manner. 
During 1911 there were as many as 69 new depositors. The sums standing 
to the credit of the workers vary from a few shillings up to £300, those 
under £10 probably being the majority. Some of the larger sums stand 
to the credit of bailiffs, but one young labourer has over £100 invested. 
More than £300 was required to pay the dividends earned by the men's 
investments in 19ii. 

A similar system has been introduced by Messrs. Strutt and Parker 
of which firm the Hon. Edward Strutt is a member) on an estate at 
Southminster. At a dinner given on the same day (February 23rd.) to 
the workers on this estate, it was stated that 50 men had a practical 
interest in the farms on which they work, represented by deposits 
exceeding £2,000. 

(SummaTised from tlie Times, February 24.th., 1912, and March 13th., 1911). 
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ITALY. 

RKGENT NEWS. 


Miscellaneous Information. 


I. — The Romam “ Agriciiittiral Week —On the initiative of the 
Italian Farmers* Society various farmers' meetings were held in Rome 
from the iith. to the 2ist. April, with the object of discussing the most 
urgent problems of agricultural technique and economy and to express 
their desires in relation to them. The week of these meetings was inaugur¬ 
ated with the annual meeting of the Society (i), at which the Senator' 
Count Eugenio Faina, Professors O. Bordiga and F. Coletti reported on the 
subject: '' The Return of the Emigrant," terminating with the following 
conclusions: 

Considering that, as the aspirations and aptitudes of the classes 
from which the Italian emigrants are recruited are various, various must 
also be the solutions of the problems connected with them, the Congress : 

I. Seeing that while the percentage of the farmers in the total emigra¬ 
tion decreases, that of other classes of workmen, to which the small towns 
and villages of every region, although in varying degree, furnish their 
contingent, is increasing ; 

Seeing that the class of persons employed in building, mining, metal¬ 
lurgical industries, etc., includes qualified workmen, endowed with a cert¬ 
ain culture and animated with the desire to obtain a higher social posi¬ 
tion in the respective countries of their origin ; 


(i) The promised “ First Fshibition of Agricultural Novdtiesorganized by the 
Italian Farmers^ Society was held on the nth. April. See Bulletin of Bconomic and Social 
Intelligence, July, 1911, Page 69. 
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Considering that the national territory in every region, but especially 
in the South, however greatly enriched by nature and art, is still to a large 
extent unknown to strangers and to the Italians themselves for want of 
the most elementary conveniences for transport and residence and that 
only the arrival of visitors can restore localities now deserted and unpro¬ 
ductive to their ancient prosperity ; expresses the desire that economic, 
tourist, artistic, forestry, etc., societies promote a thorough penetra¬ 
tion of modern civilisation into every angle of the peninsula, utilising, 
completing and directing for the purpose, qualified emigrant workmen. 

II. Considering that the agriculturists properly so called, small pro¬ 
prietors, metayers or tenant farmers, are most strongly attached to the soil 
of their native country and have a strong desire to become landholders 
in it ; 

Considering that no legislative provision can hinder the rise in price 
of land where demands are numerous and urgent, and that only the increase 
of the available area can reduce the effects of the monopoly; expresses 
the desire : that the Government adopt the proposals made by the '' Par¬ 
liamentary Commission of Enquiry into the Conditions of the Peasants in 
the South and in Sicily”, as alone answering the purpose (i). 

III. Considering that collective farms as to-day constituted, if they 
represent a progress by the suppression of useless intermediaries, do not 
resolve the double problem of the maximum production and of the trans¬ 
formation of the proletariate into proprietors; expresses the desire 
that study be made of the modifications to be introduced in this type of 
contract to facilitate, by subdivision of the large estates, the formation 
of a system of small farming, utilising the savings of the returning emi¬ 
grants. 

IV. Considering that the measures under the two preceding heads, 
if they can, with advantage to society, satisfy the aspirations of part of 
the emigrant farmers, cannot give permanent enployment to the mass 
of labourers in search of better wages ; 

Considering the advantage it would be to the country if a part of these 
fellow citizens of ours, when they have in any manner first made a fortune, 
should establish themselves permanently in the Italian settlements ; 

Considering that however easy and spontaneous the exodus of the 
class to the urban centres of the colonies, the formation of small farms 
in the new countries by means of emigrants alone, even if associated, is 
equally difficult; the congress is of opinion that the assistance of the capital 
and directing capacity of the higher classes should be obtained for the form¬ 
ation of farms in the Italian colonies, utilising Italian labour, where 
conditions allow of it, and expresses the desire that in the concession of 

(i) See in tliis connection our article in the Bulletin for May, page 191. 
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available land in tlie colonies to capitalist societies, while a large margin 
of compensation is allowed to them for the risks of the undertaking, there 
be established limits of time and principles of valuation so as to facilitate, 
within the terms of the concession, the formation of small Italian holdings, 
where economically convenient/' 

The meeting, after consideration of the conclusions of the Hon. 
Signor Faina, also approved the following resolution, presented by the 
Senator Frascara : 

“ The Italian Farmers' Society expresses its deisire that the General 
Management of Statistics at the Department of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce, and the Commissariate of Emigration make provision every 
year to systematise, the results of their investigations in order to proceed 
to the formation of statistical returns representing as exactly as possible 
the data for the movement of the emigrants, their departure for the various 
European and transoceanic countries, their return and their economic 
conditions. ” 

There followed the address of the Senator Prof. G. B. Grassi “ on the 
'phylloxera problem to-day,'* and the meeting of the delegates of the anti- 
phylloxera consortiums, at which a resolution presented by Prof. Grassi 
was approved, in which, amongst other things, it was resolved : 

that the work of the Antiphylloxera Consortiums, aided and com¬ 
pleted by that of the State, develop also in the field of the defence of the 
existing vineyards, besides in that of reconstitution by means of American 
vines ; 

'' For these purposes it is asked: 

'' 1st,, that the work of reconstitution be continued and alwa37's in¬ 
creased in intensity; 

2nd., that the Agricultural Department call the attention of the Con¬ 
sortiums to the necessity of the observance and popularising of measures 
fox hindering the spread of phylloxera; and to the utility of supervising 
vineyards in localities still but little infected, in order to destroy the small 
centres of infection as they are discovered ; 

3rd., that the Agricultural Department represent to the Consortiums 
the advantage of trying to diminish the spread of phylloxera, even by mak¬ 
ing important sacrifices, and when they are ready to contribute their best 
to the work, the Government continually give them solid support ; 

4th., that there be founded, after the example of what the Agricul¬ 
tural Department is doing for Piedmont, at Alice Belcolle and Oleggio, 
large centres of experiment in Apulia, for example, in the province of 
Foggia and E^cce, to serve as examples and provide further instruction 
in the struggle for the reduction of phylloxera infection, and it be determined 
to what point it may be pushed ; 
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that the wort of the Consortitims be completed by observatories 
to be instituted, for example in Apulia and in Sicily, where studies may 
be continued on American vines, on deterioration; and on selected vines 
in Italy; 

6tb. that at the same time, in the various regions of Italy, those 
studies on the biology of phylloxera in relation to climate and soil that may- 
serve for a better orientation in the strug3le against phylloxera, be com¬ 
pleted ; 

yth., that the Government study and solve the problem of cheap 
sulphide of carbon, which has its importance for numerous other branches 
of agriculture, besides viticulture; 

8th., that all free circulation of slips be abolished in all Italy and that 
instead very rigorous measures be taken to prevent the circulation of shoots 
outside of the territory of each consortium ; 

pth., that experiments be made, with a view to observation, of the 
simplest methods, with the assistance of a small number of experienced 
workmen, charged to seek out and report infection at its start, continuing 
the observation during the whole year, especially in South Italy; 

loth., that measures be facilitated for the constitution of Consor¬ 
tiums and that the working of these be facilitated.” 

With the object of arriving more rapidly at the above ends and better 
systematising the work of the Consortiums, the Congress further decided 
to form a Federation of Consortiums for the Defence of Italian Viticulture, 
having at its head a Board of Management, with headquarters at Rome. 

On April the 14!li., again, a meeting was held, organized by the Na¬ 
tional Committee of Agricultural Mutuality, which dealt with the subject 
of livestock associations and mutna,! cattle societies (i), and on the 15th., 
a meeting of agricultural consortiums met to discuss technical questions. 

On the i6th., the General Council of Co-operative Dairies, in a meeting, 
discussed the subject of the relief of the co-operative dairies from income 
tax as well as the no less urgent one relating to the tax on built on property 
in the case of dairies. In the first discussion, it was decided to organize 
most actively for the presentation within the shortest possible period of 
a bill in favour of such relief. In the discussion, mention was first of all 
made of the provision of the law of June 25th,, 1895, which exempted from 
the tax on built on property, rural buildings, with their de|>endencies, 
when these belong to the same landholder who utilises them and in addition 
they are used for the preservation, and first for the preparation, of agricul¬ 
tural products. The same meeting, considering that it is certainly necess¬ 
ary to include in the number of built on properties, exempted by the pre- 


(i) See in tins connection, the number of this Bulletin for last May, page 61, where 
the resolution voted is given. 
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Tious provision, bniidings in wMch cheese and butter is manufactured^ 
citing sentences of the courts of justice and courts of appeal, favourable 
to the exemption from the tax even of those cheese factories managed 
by others than the landholder or the tenant farmer, the law making no dis¬ 
tinction of persons ; considering, finally, that if cheese factories managed 
by persons other than the landholder or tenant farmer, are exempted, it 
is the more equitable to exempt from the said tax cheese factories managed 
collectively by dairy proprietors themselves ; expressed the desire that 
Government instructions be issued to the treasury agents with regard to 
the exact interpretation of the law and that the necessary legislative meas- 
sures be taken. 

On the 17th., in its turn, the meeting of the Union of the Italian 
Agricultural Comizii was held. Senator Paolano Manassei in the chair. 
Among the matters of greatest interest discussed, let us mention that 
of the present organization of the Itahan agricultural cornices, and the 
necessity of their reform. Senator Manassei proposed, and the meeting 
approved the association of the agricultural comizii in groups or regional 
divisions, the Union continuing to exist. In the same way, the Congress 
accepted, a motion of the Hon. Patrizi, and recommended its examination 
by the separate comizii, calling on the Government and the Parliament 
for legislative provisions ; 

1. In order that in every provincial capital, the agricultural comizii 
may be transformed into Chambers of Agriculture with district sections, 
constituting the legal representation of the respective agricultural classes 
together with the administrative bodies, decentralised from the Agri¬ 
cultural Department; 

2. That the agricultural comizii not existing in the provincial 
capitals continue to subsist in union with the Chambers of Agriculture, 
on conditions determined by common agreement; 

3. That to the Chambers be entrusted not only the task of represent¬ 
ing before the Government and the country, the local and general needs 
of agriculture, but also to facilitate its technical and economical develop¬ 
ment and to raise the social condition of the agricultural classes; 

4. That, consequently, the local organs of technical improvement 
(itinerant agricultural professorships, institutes of agricultural instruc¬ 
tion, etc.) be associated with the Chambers for their better arrangement 
and adaptation to the special local reqtdxements ; 

5. That the provincial committees for the protection of forestry, 
agricultural and livestock interests have their natural headquarters at the 
Offices of, the Chambers ; 

6. That the whole system of representation be on an elective 
basis, completed by the appointment of Government delegates ; 
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7. That to provide for the expenses of this system of representation 
and the varied undertakings that may originate with it; 

(a) the Minister of Agriculture transfer to the Chambers the disposal 
of the moneys voted by Parliament, that may be decentralised with ad- 
vantage ; 

(&) the Chambers be authorized to deduct a certain amount from the 
yield of the land tax and the revenue (in the case of farmers) ; 

(c) the Chambers may appropriate the contributions local bodies pay 
on behalf of associated agricultural institutions and the direct revenue 
of the same institutions. 

The Senator Manassei also declared that it would be advantageous 
for the agricultm'al comizii fo facilitate the foundaton of mutual aid so¬ 
cieties among the peasants. 

In this connection the following motion was approved : 

“ The meeting recommends the agricultural comizii to appoint from 
among their members a special commission, to form, by enrolment of hon¬ 
orary and full members, a Mutual Aid Society among the metayers and the 
workmen engaged in agriculture, contributing with the comizio itself effica¬ 
ciously to compose the first nucleus of such useful and popular institutions 
where they exist."' 

Finally, on the i8th., the Congress of the Itinerant Agricultural Tec- 
turerships was held, the Hon. G. B. Miliani in the chair, and on the 21st, 
the meeting of the agricultural professors and graduates was held, 
Prof. Prospero Ferrari in the chair, in which subjects of technical character 
were discussed. 

(Summarised from the Bollettino della Socidd degU AgHcoltori Italiani'R.omit, nos. 8 and 
g, 30th, April - 15th. May, 1912). 


2. — The Sardinian Regional Congress of Co*operation and Thrift, — 
The Committee of Vigilance of the “ Itinerant Thrift-Tecturerships,"" 
recently started at Milan (i) on the initiative of the National I.^agiie of 
the Co-operative Societies, the Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies 
and the Humane Society, concerned at the small number of co-operative 
and mutual societies existing in Sardinia, decided to initiate in the island 
its own work of propaganda in behalf of co-operation and mutuality. 
In a first exchange of ideas on the organization of the farmers, it was de¬ 
cided to unite in congress the societies there existing and all interested in 


(i) See in this connection. Bulletin of Social and Economic Intelligence, N® i, 
Jannaiy, 1912, page 150. 
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such questions. Tlie Congress, to wHch the Minister of Agriculttire, the 
Hon. Signor Nitti, adhered, was held at Cagliari from the 14th. to the i5thL 

April. 

The first subject discussed at it was that of co-operation, on which 
Signor L. Bel Bondio presented a report. The following motion was 
approved : 

'' The Sardinian Workmen's Congress, has been called to express its op¬ 
inion with regard to the economic social and moral effects of co-operative 
organization under the various forms of distribution, labour, production and 
credit. 

It is convinced that in co-operation the workmen will acqtdre the most 
efficacious instrument for the elimination of intermediaries between pro¬ 
ducers and consumers, labourers and employers, applicants for and sup¬ 
pliers of credit. 

It is persuaded further that the exercise of co-operative under¬ 
takings directly by the labourers is a good school of responsibility and in¬ 
struction in the administration of the collective property of their companions 
in labour. 

It affirms the necessity of uniting the sympathies of the Sardinian 
labourers, intensifying the action of the societies already existing in Sar¬ 
dinia and promoting the constitution of new ones, where the need for 
them appears. 

In order to realise the various economic and social ends well under¬ 
stood and organized co-operation sets before itself, the congress trusts 
that the National Teague of Co-operative Societies, by means of its Itin¬ 
erant Thrift Tecturership, may, in brotherly fashion, assist with its work 
of |)ropaganda and advice the manifestations of co-operation in Sar¬ 
dinia." 

From the subject of co-operation in general, the congress passed on to 
that of co-operation in Sardinia. In this connection a motion of the reporter 
Signor Pesci was approved, in which the Congress, considering that the 
co-operative movement in Sardinia is still in its infancy, while the need 
of it is keenly felt both on account of the economic conditions of the farmers 
and the large number of intermediaries, considering further that education 
and propaganda are the best means for making known the social value of 
co-operation, while it demands from the State, the enforcement, of com¬ 
pulsory education, holds that in order that strong associations may be 
started and may prosper the various forms of organization (co-operative 
and mutual societies and societies of resistance) must be united in a 
single regional union ; and decides on the formation of such a Union, ap¬ 
pointing the managing committee with instructions : 

I. to draw up the rules of the Sardinian Workmen's Union ; 
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2. to intensify propaganda for and take care for the foundation 
of new co-operative societies and co-operate with the Itinerant Thrift 
Tecturership in its work; 

3. to call a new Congress of Sardinian Asssociations within the period 
of a year. 

When the subject of co-operation had been dealt with that of mutu¬ 
ality came up for consideration. 

Several points were discussed. On the first, " Mutual Aid and Social 
Insurance Societies,” Prof. Tuigi Bernacchi presented a report. 

He induced the meeting to approve a motion that, as social insurance 
societies must work with the direct intervention of the individual labourers 
and their professional associations, which must also take part in the 
management of the undertaking; as, further, mutual aid societies are 
chiefly concerned with sickness insurance and have an important work 
to do in connection with accident, invalidity and old age insurance, the 
congress desires: 1st., that the labourers be registered with the said 
societies and these adhere to the Italian Federation, “ in order to 
instruct the workmen in their rights and duties in accordance with the 
existing laws and provide the technical culture necessary for the discharge 
of the functions of special magistrates of labour courts;’'2nd., that the State 
encourage private enterprise in the domain of thrift|by financial contrib- 
utions- 

On the proposal of Signor Alceste I/anzoni, a second motion was ap¬ 
proved for the foundation of a Federation among the mutual societies in 
Sardinia, for the purpose of: 

(а) organizing in the form of consortiums the medical and dispens¬ 
ary service in behalf of members of the federated societies ; 

(б) providing for propaganda in favour of registration of members 
of the adhering societies, and workmen and peasants generally, of both 
sexes, with the National Thrift Bank for Workmen's Old Age and Invalid¬ 
ity and soliciting from the respective communal councils, contributions 
in completion of those of the persons registered in the National Bank in 
the Communes themselves; 

(c) assisting the members of the federated societies in case of accid¬ 
ents in their work; 

(d) creating a book-keeping service to facilitate the regular working 
of the affiliated societies ; 

(e) taking active part in the manifestations of the local life in every¬ 
thing regarding matters of thrift, benevolence, public assistance and pop¬ 
ular education; 

(/) diffusing among the members of the societies the knowledge of 
laws relating to thrift and labour, while supervising their observance and 
application; 
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(g) notifying to the Italian Federation the existence of mtitual aid 
societies, when they come to its knowledge, and cases of infringement 
of or non-observance of the laws referred to in the foregoing paragraph; 

(h) obtaining from the local authorities and administrations meas¬ 
ures for improving the building and the health of houses ; 

(i) promoting and seconding the co-operative movement under its 
various forms, according to local requirements ; 

(k) organizing and convoking provincial or regional congresses of 
mutual aid societies and other thrift organizations; 

( l ) keeping, finally, in constant relation with the Italian Fede ration 
of the Mutual Aid Societies, with a view to the legislative measures and proF- 
lems of general interest in relation to thrift (i). 

Thus we come to the two other important subjects: the school mutual 
societies and the agricultural mutual societies. With regard to the first, 
the presenter of the report, Guido MikeUi, starting from the consideration 
of the necessity of extending as far as possible the practice of thrift, ex¬ 
pressed his desire that school mutual societies should be started in the ele¬ 
mentary schools, in terms of the law of 17th. July, 1910: with regard to the 
second, the following resolution was approved by the meeting: 

“ The Sardinian Congress of Co-operation and Mutuality, recognises 
that, where small holdings or special forms of direct utiHsation of the 
soil (leases, metairies, etc.) exist, special forms of association are necessary 
to solve those problems the solution of which is specially urgent. 

It affirms the desirability of solving by means of mutual societies 
the problems of cattle, fire and hail insurance, etc. 

It expresses a desire for the extension among the Sardinian farmers 
of agricultural mutual societies which, while they attract the small land¬ 
holders, tenant farmers, metayers, etc., to the practice of mutuality for 
the satisfaction of special interests, also prepare them for other forms 
of human solidarity and thrift. 

The last subject discussed was that of the action of agricultural mutual 
societies in the registration of peasants with the National Thrift Bank. 
On this subject, the Comm. Orazio Paretti presented the report and the 
following motion, which was voted unanimously: 

The Sardinian Workmen's Congress, recognising that the National 
Thrift Bank ensures the labourers notable benefits and assistance for the 
formation of pension funds for invahdity and old age, affirms it the duty 
of every workman, agricultural or not, to register with the Bank and con¬ 
tribute to it continually to the largest degree allowed by his wages, and ex- 

(i) This is tiie programme of action, which, according to the desire of nmnerons 
congresses and the Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies (Milan), the provincial fed¬ 
eration should apply. 
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presses its trust that tlie maiitifacturers and landholders may contribute 
to the Bank annually in addition to and in completion of the sums contrib¬ 
uted by each labourer dependent on them and that the State will assure 
the Bank of the money necessary for the completion of the pensions 
formed by volnntary thrift, 

The Congress expresses the desire that it be at once established by 
the law on labourers in mines, that registration with the Bank in the case 
of such labourers be compulsory, the contribution being divided between 
the workmen and the proprietors or contractors. 

The State wonld have immediately to institute studies and provide 
as soon as possible the means for compulsory insurance with a view to 
workmen's pensions.” 

(Stminiarised from Coop&razione Italianaf organ of the Lega nazionale delle cooperatim 
and the Fedsrazione Ualiana deUe Socieid di mutuo soccofso. Nos. 973, 975 977-81,,, 
Milan, March-May, 1912. 


* 


3. — Some loformatioa on the Co=operative Agricultural Consortiums 
of Parma, Piacenza, Ravenna, Turin, Rome, Florence and Padua. — 
In our Bulletin for last February (i) we supplied some general inform- 
mation on the co-operative purchase societies in Italy as given in the re¬ 
cent statistical return of the Italian Federation of Agricultural Consor- 
tiums (Piacenza). We think it well now to add some brief notes on a few 
of the consortiums, confining ourselves to the work performed by them 
in 1911 (2). 

I. The Parma Agricultural Co-operative Consortium. — In 1911 
this Consortium sold goods for 3,537,590 francs, with an increase of about 
200,000 francs on the year 1910. Amongst these items, in the first place, 
appear chemical manures; and indeed, the consortium sold 151,000 quint¬ 
als of phosphate, 2,328 of potassic, 4,722 of nitrogenous and 17,278 of 
lime manures ; it further sold 3,446 quntals of sulphate of copper and 1,989 
quintals of sulphur. There was also a considerable increase in the sale of 
agricultural machinery in 1911, the amount exceeding that of the preceding 
year by 35,000 francs, rising from 242,129 to 277,410 francs. 


(1) See page 77. 

(2) Witli regard to the Cremona Agricultural Consortium, see the number of tills Bul¬ 
letin for March, 1912, page 100. 
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The balance sheet showed the following results (i) : 


fxancs 


Credits.1,494,406 

Debits ..1,186,586 

Share Capital. 131,075 

Reserve Fund. 144,383 

Net Profit . 32,361 


A dividend of 6 % on the nominal value of the shares was paid. 

As this is one of the most important consortiums of Italy (2) we 
shall here give the data for 18 years : 


(1) For the history of this Consortium, now, in the 20th. year of its existence, see 
the intei'esting publication of Antonio Bizzozero: Diciotto anni di cooperazioue agraria, 
1893-1910 ” {Eighteen Years of Agricultural Co-operation: 1893-1910). Parma, Rossi- 
Ubaldi, 1911. 

(2) At the International Exhibition of Industry and labour at Turin, 1911, it was 
awarded the highest honour, the Grand Prize and gold medal. 








Table Showing the Progress of the Parma Agricultural Co-operative Consortium, 
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2. Piacenza AgficuUural ConsofHufn, — It appears from the report 
on the last working year that the amount of sales made by this Consortium 
was 3,065,088 francs, with an increase of 604,504 francs upon that in 1910, 
In 1911 the oilcake factory was also working and produced altogether 
13,688 quintals of oilcake. The accounts closed with a net profit of 
25,082 frs. 

3. Ravenna Agricultural Consortium. — In its first working year 
(1899), the total sales to farmers amounted to 300,000 francs ; it is now 
3 millions. The consortium is specially occupied with the preparation 
of forage seeds, more than 6,000 quintals per ann. It received the grand 
prize at the Buenos Ayres Exhibition in 1910. 

4. Turin Agricultural Consortium. — Founded in 1907, with 283- 
members and 442 shares, it had at the end of 1911, 846 members and 1,605 
shares, the effective value of which has risen from 20.65 fiancs in the first 
year to 28.18 frs. A yearly dividend of 5 % on these shares has been paid. 
The value of the goods sold has risen from 331,446 francs, in 1907, 
to 1,981,961 francs in 1911. The Consortium has also largely exercised 
agricultural credit and has founded an agricultural mechanics' school for 
country blacksmiths. 

In 1911 the Judges at the Turin International Exhibition of Industry 
and Eabour awarded it the Grand Prize. 

5. Agricultural Consortium of Rome. —East year the share capital 
amounted to 23,540 francs ; the shares were 1,177 number and the mem¬ 
bers 479. The goods bought represented 832,470 francs ; those sold, 
825,788 frs., which gives a total purchase and sale business of 1,658,258 frs. 

To increase its operations and in especial to be able to deliver the goods 
to the members with the privilege of paying at a fixed date, the Consortium 
has conducted credit operations with the Agricultural Credit Institute of 
Eatium to the extent of more than half a million. 

6. Florence Agricultural Consortium. — This consortium completed 
its 22nd. year of work in 1911. To give an idea of it, we reproduce the fol¬ 
lowing figures for the most recent working years. 



J908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Manure . 

qls. 61,709 

72,215 

79,834 

86,328 

Sulphate of Copper . . . 

» 6,479 

3,556 

5,747 

8,626 

Sulphur. 

.. 4.494 

4,087 

4,168 

5,120 

Oilcake for Cattle Food . 

„ 2,659 

4,220 

4,120 

4,736 

Seeds. 

„ 1,129 

1,852 

2,636 

984 

Total , , . 

qls. 76,470 

85,930 

96,505 

105,794 
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The materials shown above as distributed in 1911, represent an amoimt 
of 1,685,772.67 francs. 

If we add 85,741.57 frs. for machinery and various goods, we shall 
have a total of 1,771,514.24 frs., that is 337,401.79 frs. more than in the 
previous year. 

The total business done (incomings and outgoings) amounted to 
3,640,720 frs.; the net profits to 15,635 francs, or 87 % of the amount of 
the sales ; the reserve fund to 172,943 francs. 

7, Paduan Agricultural Co-operative Syndicate. — This syndicate 
in 1911 distributed to its members 105,375 quintals of farm requisites for 
an amount of 1,046,742, From its foundation in 1889 until the end of 1911 
it provided 2,097,583 quintals of goods for a total amount of 13,841,055 frs. 
It has over 1,200 members. 

(Summarised from the Avvenire Agricolo, Parma, no. 3, March 31st., 1912; AgricoUura 
Piacentina, Piacenza, no. 4, February 29th., 1913; Gioniah d’Agricultura della Do- 
menica, Piacenza, nos. 7 and 20, February i8th., May 19th., 1912; AgricoUnra To¬ 
scana, Florence, no. 7, April i5tU., 1912; Rivista Agricola Romana, Rome, no, 4, 
April, 1912: and AtH del Sindacato Agricolo Padovano,, Padua, no. XVI. Year 19ii). 
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INSURANCE. 






AUSTRIA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Private Hail Insurance Societies in 1907 and 1908. 


Introduction* 


The Ministry of the Interior of the Austrian Empire has recently 
published, with an interval of a few months, two reports relating to the 
private societies which in 1907 and 1908 have carried on the various 
branches of the business of insurance throughout the Monarchy (i). 

The report of 1907 contains detailed information as to the development 
of every branch of insurance; it gives all the statistics in full, and the 
percentages on the values insured, also the premiums paid and the amount 
of compensation for damages, taking account of the different systems of the 
societies under consideration. The report reproduces in extenso the profit 
and loss accounts and the balance-sheets of the above mentioned societies 
and seeks to indicate the stage of development reached by the various 
branches of insurance throughout the Monarchy. But reports such as this, 
containing complete statistics of the working of private insurance societies 
will henceforth only appear every five years. The work of collecting 
and arranging the data requires so much time that no report so complete 
and of such practical and scientific importance will be published till 1915. 
But the Ministry of the Interior, considering that the persons insured ought 


(i) Die privaten Versi(±iemBgsunternelimTangen in den im Reichsrate vertretenm Konig- 
xeiclieii tind Uandern im Jalxre 1907. Wien, 19ii. (Hof imd Staatsdruckerei). 

Die privaten Versicheniiigstmtemelimimgen in den im Heiclisrate vertretenen K6m'g“ 
xeichen ttnd Uandern im Jahxe 1908, Wien, 1911 (Hof nnd Staatsdruckerei). 
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'to be informed as soon as possible as to the financial circumstances of 
the societies in which they are insured, and that it ought to supply 
^ such information, lias resolved that in those years in which the complete 
report does not appear, a concise report shall be published, giving the 
‘Chief data required, and indicating the development of every insurance 
society. The first report of this kind, differing in form and content from 
'the complete reports hitherto published by the Muistry, referred to the 
year 1908, and was issued at the end of last year. 

As the introduction to the report of 1907 justly observes, the fact 
that the concise reports give a summary of the progress of the various 
forms of insurance presents no difficulty either in theory or practice. 

Therefore in order to trace the general outlines of the system of hail 
insurance and of its recent progress, we shall refer to both the official re¬ 
ports above-mentioned. 


§ I. The Transactions of the Hail Insurance 
Societies throughout the Monarchy. 


In 1907 and 1908 thee were only 17 national and Hungarian hail 
insurance societies in the Monarchy. 

These were thus divided as regards their organisation: 

4 national societies limited by shares ; 

10 associations and mutual societies, of which 7 were large associations 
and 3 were local societies; 

3 Hungarian societies limited by shares. 

Besides these insurance societies, in the true sense of the word, inasmuch 
as they guarantee to the person insured, through the payment of fixed 
premiums, compensation for damages caused by hail, the report of 1907 
speaks of a small local mutual hail-insurance society established at Vik- 
tringin in Carinthia for the purpose of granting compensation for damages 
not according to a fixed proportion, but according to the means at the dis¬ 
posal of the society. But this society is of small importance, the compens¬ 
ations paid by it in 1907 amounting only to 151 crowns. 

The business done by hail insurance societies within the limits of the 
Monarchy has been considered in the above-mentioned reports ttnder 
three aspects: (^3^) the number of policies and the amount of the value 
insured; {b) the amount of the premiums paid; (c) the amount of com¬ 
pensation received. 

We shall as far as possible follow the same method. 
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(a) Extent of Insurance Business relatively to the Number of Policies 
and to the Value Insured. 

In 1907 the insurance societies of the Monarch3" passed 97,063 contracts 
for an insured value of 287,381,930 crowns. The national societies limited 
by shares granted 23,075 policies, representing an insured value of 
120,237,993 crowns, and in 1908 the amount of the value insured rose to 
153,433,897 crowns; the number of policies granted bythe great mutual asso¬ 
ciations was 53,452 in 1907, representing an insured value of 125,242,712 
crowns, increased in 1908 to 172,579,969 crowns; the number of policies 
granted by local mutual insurance societies in 1907 was 6,271, representing 
an insured value of 7,575,508 crowns, increased in 1908 to 10,692,980 
crowns ; and lastly the number of policies granted by Hungarian societies 
was 12,265 ill 1907, representing an insured value of 34,325,717 crowns, 
(increased in 1908 to 43,917,920 crowns). There was therefore in 1908 
as compared with 1907, a remarkable increase in the value insured in the 
various groups of insurance societies. In 1907 there was on the contrary, 
as compared with 1906, a diminution both in the number of policies and in 
the value insured; it was especially in local mutual societies that the di¬ 
minution in value insured was apparent, as it amounted to 20.6 %. 

The proportion in which the different groups of associations shared 
in 1907 in hail insurance business is shown by the following figures: 

Percentage 


of Numbea* of Value 

of Policies Insured 

I. National Societies Ivimited by Shares 25.8 41.8 

II. Mutual Associations and Tocal Societies 61.6 46.2 

[a) Large Mutual Associations 55.6 43.6 

ifb) Local Societies 6.5 2.6 

Groups I and II added together 87.4 88.0 

IIL Hungarian Societies Liniited by Shares 12.6 12.0 


The variations in the number of policies granted, and in the amount 
of value insured in all the insurance business done in the Empire during 
the ten years from 1898 to 1907 are shown in the following table, which 
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gives the percentage of variation during the preceding year. The sign 
4* indicates an increase, the sign — a diminution. 

Number Amount 

of PoEdes Insutdl 


in 

1898 ... 

. . . . + 43.2 % 

+ 

16.4 % 


1899 • • • 

. . * . — 6.6 „ 

— 

CO 

>> 

1900 . . , 

... — 31.2 „ 

— 

14-5 » 


1901 . . - 

. . . + 59-3 

+ 

27.2 „ 

n 

1902 . . . 

... — 7-7 .. 

— 

0.5 


1903 • • • 

. . . + 14.7 „ 

+ 

4-7 .. 

n 

1904 . . . 

... + 18.6 „ 

+ 

8.2 „ 

f > 

1903 • • • 

CO 

1 

— 

1.8 „ 

It 

1906 . . . 

. . . . + 7.9 „ 

+ 

6.2 

It 

1907 . . . 

. . . . — 25.1 „ 

— 

15-5 


The above figures, as the report justly observes, indicate great ir¬ 
regularity in the variations in the number of policies and of values insured. 
This irregularity is again seen in the average value insured by each policy. 
Thus, in 1898, the average amount of the value insured against hail was 
2,847 crowns; in 1900 it rose to 3,463 crowns; from 1900 to 1904 it fell 
to 2,480 crowns, rising again in 1907 to 2,961 crowns. 

It is interesting to observe that while in 1907 the average value in¬ 
sured per policy granted by national societies limited by shares was 
4,795 crowns, the average per those granted by associations and mutual 
societies did not exceed 2,224 crowns; (2,343 crowns in the large mutual 
associations and 1,208 in local societies) ; the average per those granted 
by the Hungarian societies limited by shares was 2,799 downs. These 
figures prove that the members of local mutual socie1;ies are for the most 
part small freeholders. 

With regard to the average amounts insured in the large mutual as¬ 
sociations, the report observes that it depends chiefly on the fact that ths 
average value insured per policy reaches 7,463 crowns in the mutual 
insurance society of Cracow. But in the other six large mutual instit¬ 
utions the average value insured varies between 1,206 and 2,685 crowns. 
The existence of such an important difference is explained by considering 
the economic and social conditions of Galicia where small proprietors 
insure more seldom than in other parts of the Empire. 
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(b) Premiums Deposited and the Amount of the Premiums 
in Proportion to Values Insured. 

The amount of the premiums deposited in direct insurance throughout 
the Monarchy rose in 1908 to 9 i^^ 3 >c 77 crowns, against 7,000,025 crowns 
in 1907. The national societies limited by shares received in 1908 premiums 
amounting to 4,141,721 crowns, against 3,094,248 in 1907, and the mutual 
associations 4,447,196 crowns, against 3,034,409 in 1907. Of this sum 
4,214,332 crowns went to the great mutual associations, 232,864 to local 
mutual societies and the Hungarian societies limited by shares received 
in 1908 premiums to the amount of 1,214,160 crowns against 871,368 
the preceding year. 

The average amount of the premiums paid in to the various 
groups of associations was, in 1908, 2.5S per cent of the sum insured. 
The figures of the previous years show that premiums of insurance 
tend to rise in consequence probably of the hailstorms which have occurred 
with greater frequency and violence during the later period. In 1908 
the average premium paid was 1.89 per cent of the value insured; 
in 1900 it rose to 1.98 ; in 1901 and 1902 it fell to 1.95, but in 1903 it rose 
to 2.03 % and from that time, except for a slight fall in 1905, it has con¬ 
tinually risen. The following table shows clearly the average of premiums 
received by each group of insurance societies in the course of six years, 
1903 to 1908, in proportion to the value insured. 

The same table shows that in 1908, for instance, the average premium 
received by Hungarian societies limited by shares, and afterwards by 
national societies limited by shares, was higher, and that received by mut¬ 
ual insurance societies was lower, than the general average premium of 
insurance within the boundaries of Austria. The percentage of the 
premium in proportion to the value insured was: 

1908 1907 1906 1905 1904 1903 


I. In National Societies Timited by Shares 2.70 2.57 2.48 2.46 2.45 2.20 

II. In Mutual Associations and Tocal 

Societies ..2.43 2.28 2.21 2.19 2.23 1.91 

(а) In the I^arger Mutual Associations .2.44 2.27 2.24 2,21 2.25 1.92 

(б) In Tocal Mutual Societies.2.18 2.45 1.94 1.90 1.96 1.87 

III. In Hungarian Societies limited by 

Shares ..2.77 2.54 2.67 2,29 2.36 1.93 
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(c) Amounts Paid for Damages. 

In 1908 , there were 42,699 claims for compensation for damages de¬ 
clared ; whilst in 1907 there had been 30,227, and even in 1907 there 
had been an increase of 3,927 on those of 1906. 

In 1908 the insurance societies paid 11,820,763 crowns in compensa¬ 
tions, in 1907 they had paid 8,766,693 crowns. Of the sum paid in 1908, 
4,329,951 crowns came from the national societies limited by shares, and 
5,987,404 crowns from the national mutual societies. Of the sum paid 
in 1907, the national societies limited by shares paid 3^532^.554 crowns, 
and the national mutual societies 3,917,240 crowns (the larger mutual 
societies in 1908 paid 5,624,067 crowns in compensation and the local 
societies 363,337); and the Hungarian societies limited by shares in 1908 
paid 1,503,408 crowns and 1,316,899 crowns in 1907. 

In 1907, for every hundred insurance contracts, there were on an aver¬ 
age 31 claims for compensation, and in general there is no material difference 
in this respect among the different groups of societies. However, in 1907 
while the national societies limited by shares received 33 claims for compens¬ 
ation to every 100 contracts, and the national mutual societies 28 (the 
larger societies 29, the local societies 22) the Hungarian societies limited 
by shares received 41 to every 100 contracts. 

The full amount of the claims paid in 1908 by the insurance societies 
was, as we have already said, 11,820,763 crowns, a percentage of 120.58 
on the premiums of that year. 

The increase and diminution in the declared number of cases of 
damage suffered and in the amount of claims paid during the ten years 
1898-1907, shown as percentages of the amounts in the previous year, 
are as follow: 


Years 

Number of Cases 
of Uomage 

Amount of Claims 
Paid 

1898 . 

+ 52.2 % 

+ 47-0 % 

1899 . 

~ 15-7 

— 49-0 » 

1900 . 

— 24.7 

+ 15*0 

1901 . 

+124.0 „ 

+ 43-C> .. 

1902 . 

+ 16.4 „ 

+ 30-0 >> 

1903 . 

— 15-9 » 

+ 70-9 

1904 . 

— 41-5 .. 

— 61.7 „ 

1905 . 

+ 86.0 „ 

+ 60.2 „ 

1906 ..... 

+ 4 -^ j> 

— 13-1 .. 

3907 . 

+ 14-9 » 

+ 56.2 » 
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This table shows, except in the years 1899,1904 and 1906, a steady 
increase in the number of claims for damage and in the amount of elgima 
paid, the increase continuing in 1908. 

During the period from 1899 to 1907 the insurance societies of the Mon¬ 
archy had to pay for every case of damage an average sum varying from 
201.7 crowns in 1901 to 456.2 in 1903. In 1907 the average amount was 
290 crowns. 

Considering the payments in claims made by the various groups 
of societies, we may observe that the average for the national societies 
limited by shares was 431.1 crowns, for the mutual and local societies 
231.4 crowns, (240.5 for the mutual and 128.8 for the local societies) and 
for the Hungarian societies limited by shares 258 crowns. Not only in 
1907, but also in the preceding years, the average sum paid for claims by 
the societies limited by shares exceeded that paid by the mutual societies. 

The following table shows, in relation to the total insurance business 
done in the Monarchy, the percentage of the sums which each group of 
societies paid in claims proportionately to the amounts insured and the 
premiums paid from 1903 to 1908. 

Claims as Percentage 



'Sfears 

^ Value Insuri^ 


1903 

3-44 

156.2 

1904 

1-15 

47.0 

1905 

2.19 

89-3 

1906 

1.66 

67.1 

1907 

2.94 

II4.2 

1908 

2.82 

104.54 

1903 

3-55 

184.7 

1904 

1.24 

55-7 

1905 

1.80 

82.2 

1906 

1-53 

68.5 

1907 

2.99 

131-3 

1908 

3-26 

133-45 

1903 

3 -II 

165.9 

1904 

2.16 

110,4 

1905 

1.27 

66.9 

1906 

2.19 

II3.O 

1907 

2.34 

96.0 

1908 

3-40 

156.03 
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III. 

Htmgarian Societies 
Ivimited by Shares 


Total 


1903 

3-66 

186.5 

1904 

r.29 

54-9 

1905 

2.31 

101.3 

1906 

1.88 

70.5 

1907 

3-84 

151.1 

1908 

3-52 

123.82 

1903 

3-50 

172.1 

1904 

1.24 

53-0 

1905 

2.02 

87-3 

1906 

1.65 

69.2 

1907 

3-05 

123.2 

1908 

3-II 

120.58 


This table shows that generally in 1907 as in 1908 the premiums 
received by the insurance societies of the Monarchy were inadequate to 
meet the claims. In 1907 the larger local societies alone received more than 
they expended, while in 1908 all the societies, without exception, paid 
more in claims than they received. The claims paid in 1907 by the national 
societies limited by shares exceeded the amount of premiums by 
438,306 crowns; the excess in the larger mutual societies was 890,228 
crowns and in the Hungarian societies it was 445,531 crowns. 


§ 2. General WorJting of the National Insurance Societies at JBCome and Abroad^ 

including JReinsurance* 

(a) Direct Insurance Business, 

While the national societies limited by shares in 1907, as in preceding 
years, extended their business operations beyond the limits of the Monarchy, 
the mutual societies continued to confine theirs within the home boundaries. 

The countries to which the societies limited by shares extend their 
business are Hungary and Italy ; all the societies work in Hungary, but 
only one in Italy. 

In the direct insurance business abroad, we find that in 1907 
the national insurance societies had granted 107,547 policies repre- 
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senting the insured amount of 372,835,190 crowns, receiving in premiums 
10,384,650 crowns. The general working is shown in percentages as fol¬ 
lows : 


{a) 


Transactions within the 
Monarchy. 


(6) Transactions in Hungary 


(c) Transactions abroad (Italy) 


Years 


1906 

xgo 7 


80.35 

78.84 

in proportion to the 
number of policies. 

70.83 

67.88 

in proportion to the 
amount insured. 

61.99 

59-03 

in proportion to the 
premiums paid. 

11.24 

10.73 

in proportion to the 
number of policies. 

17-35 

18.71 

in proportion to the 
amount insured. 

69.51 

16.78 

in proportion to the 
premiums paid. 

8.21 

10.73 

in proportion to the 
number of policies. 

11.82 

1341 

in proportion to the 
amount insured. 

22.03 

24.20 

in proportion to the 


premiums paid. 


The relative increase in 1907 of operations in Hungary and Italy 
was due to the relative decrease of those in the Austrian territory. Here, 
compared with the preceding year there was a decrease in policies to the 
number of 27,231, representing the insured sum of 46,293,314 crowns, 
with premitims amounting to 895,000 crowns. In Hungary, policies 
were fewer by 4,500, representing an increased value of 3,552,075 crowns, 
and an increase in premiums of 66,145 crowns, whilst the amount insured 
abroad was increased by 56 policies of an insured value of 53,896 crowns 
with total premiums of 14,278 crowns. 

The above figures of percentages of insurance business in the home 
territories would materially change for Hungary and abroad if we only take 
into account the data for the national societies limited by shares and not 
those of the other associations, seeing that the societies limited by shares 
are those that priiiciapally work in Hungary and abroad. Thus, for instance, 
in 1907 the percentages on the premiums paid in the societies limited by 
shares in the Austrian territory, in Hungary and abroad were respectively 
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42.10, 23.71 and 34.10 %, differing thus appreciably from the percentages 
of all the national insurance societies. 

It is interesting to note that, whilst the premiums received by thC' 
societies limited by shares in the Monarchy yielded, in 1907, as we have 
already shown, an average of 2.57 % in proportion to the amounts in¬ 
sured, those in Hungary were 2.50 % and in Italy 5.02 %. 

Of claims for damages in Hungary, in 1907, there were 28 to every 
hundred insurance contracts, their total number being 3,100 and the claims 
paid amounted to 1,370,994 crowns. The percentage of claims to the 
premiums paid was 78.7 %. 

In Italy there were 3,848 claims for compensation representing a total 
of 1,367,393 crowns; the percentage of claims to premiums was 54.4 %, 
and to every hundred contracts, there were 33 declarations of damage. 


(b) Indirect Insurance and Re-insurance Business done 
by the National Societies. 


The business of re-insurance against hail was transacted in 1907 by four 
national societies limited by shares and by one mutual society. 

The amounts re-insured by theseso cieties were altogether 93,330,780 
crowns and the premiums received amounted to the value of 2,903,475 
crowns, numbers corresponding respectively to 20.0 and 21.9 % of the 
total of the sum insured and of the premiums received in the direct 
and indirect transactions of all the national societies. 

On the other hand, taking account only of the five national societies 
doing re-insurance business, there will be found a percentage of 24.94 % 
for the insured amounts, and of 26.08 % for the premiums received. The 
proportion between the re-insurance (indirect insurance) and the total of 
all the transactions (direct and indirect imsurance) carried out by each of 
the five societies fluctuates between 6.9 and 75,5 % proportionately to 
the sums insured, and between 5.2 and 77.7 % proportionately to the prem¬ 
iums received. 

The average re-insurance premium is 3.11 per cent proportionately 
to the amount insured. 

The compensations paid by these societies in their business of indirect 
insurance rose to 2,535,661 crowns and the percentage of compensations 
to premiums was 87.3 %. Hence, it may be deduced that the total 
results of re-insurance are more favourable than those of direct insur¬ 
ance, for which, as already stated, the percentage of claims paid to 
premiums was 95.8 %. 
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In ttie same year, 1907, the national societies ceded in re-insurance, 
.a portion of their risks, representing 158,737,026 crowns of value insured 
(34.1 % of the total amount of value insured) paying 4,620,389 crowns in 
premiums (corresponding to 34.8 % of premiums received). The re¬ 
insurance societies participated in the compensation for damages to the a- 
mount of 4,831,141 crowns (or 38.0 % of the total amount of the claims 
paid by the insurance societies) and this amount is 104.6 % of the premiums. 

The proportion in which the different groups of national societies were 
engaged in re-insurance and retrocession is shown in the following table: 


I. Societies lyimited by Shares 

II. I^arge Mutual Societies 

III. lyocal Mutual Societies . . 


Participation of Re-insurance Societies in 


Amounts 

insured 

Premiums 

paid 

Claiinc; 

paid 

29-7 % 

30-6 % 

31.5 % 

43-2 % 

47-9 % 

52.1 % 

48-4 % 

44-1 % 

38.9 % 


As regards the general working in 1908, we publish the following tables 
showing for each national society which in that year insured directly against 
hail, the amount of the premiums and compensations paid, with 
regard both to direct and indirect transactions (at home and abroad) 
also the participation of the societies of re-insurance in premiums and 
compensations. 
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(a) General Working of National 


Numerical Order j| 

Name atid Town of the Society, Association etc. 

Amount of Tremiuma Collected 

Austria 

Hungary 

Bosnia 

Herzegovina 




(crowns) 

(crowns) 

(crowns) 



I. NationA i, Societies Limited 






BY Shaees , 




* 

I 

K. K- osterreichisclie Versicherungs- 






gesellschaft «Doiiati», Vienna . . 

558,631 

131,685 

— 


2 

K. K. priv. Versichertmgsgesellscliaft 






« Oesterreichisclier Phonix», Vienna 

1,820,646 

297.843 

— 


3 

Wiener V ersiclierungsgeseUschaft, 






Vienna. 

250,851 

216,323 

— 


4 

Hagel- nnd Ruckversiclieningsgesells- 
(iaft «Meridionale 3), Trieste , . . 

1,511,593 

1,185,678 

— 



Total of ist group . . , 

4,141,721 

1,831,529 

— 



II. Nationae Mtjtuai. Associations 






(a) Large Mutual Associations 





5 

K, K. priv. Lrste bohmische wech- 






selseitige Brand- nnd Hagelscha- 






denversichemiigsaiistalt, Prague . 

1,285,975 

— 



6 

« Slavia » gegenseitige Versicherungs- 






bank, Prague. 

614,981 

— 

—, 


7 

LandwirtschaftlichewechselseitigeVer- 






sicherungsanstalt, Prague .... 

430,280 

— 

— 


8 

Wechselseitige Versicherung s g es e 11 - 






schaft, Cracow.. . 

1,247,179 

_ 

__ 


9 

K. K. priv. mahrisch-schlesische wech- 






selseitige Versicherungsanstalt, 






Briinn. 

163,288 

— 

_ 


10 

K, K. priv. wechselseitige Brandscha- 1 






denversicherungsanstalt, Vienna . 

110,586 

99 

: ,— 


II 

Niedeiosterreichische Landes - Hagel- 




1 


versicherungsanstalt, Vienna . . . 

362,043 

— 

— 

j 


Total . . . 

4,214.332 

99 

j — 

1 


(b) Local Insurance Societies 






[in Bohemia) 





12 

Biirgsteiner wechselseitiger Brand- und 



1 



Hagelschaden versicherungs V e rein, 






Biirgstein. 

16,757 

— 

— 


13 

Wechselseitiger Bezirksversicherungs- 






vexein der K. K, Bezirkshaupt- 






mannschaften Briix, DusundTeplitz, 






Brux. 

71,945 

— 

,— 


H 

Wechselseitige Brand- und Hagelscha- 



[ 



clenversicherungsanstalt, Planan . ! 

144,162 

— 


J 


Total , . . 

232,864 


— 



Total of 2nd group . . . 

4,447,196 

99 

— 



Total of ist and 2nd group . . . 

8,588,917 

1,831,628 
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Insurance Societies in igoS. Tabee 1. 


in Piiect Insurance 


Premiums 


Premiums 

Amount 


Foreign 

Countries 

Total 

Recrived 

for Reinsurance 

Total 

Transferred 

or Re-insurance 

or Retrocession 

of Premiums 
Remaining 
in own Account 


(crowns) 

(crowns) 

(crowns) 

(crowns) 

(crowns) 

(crowns) 


_ 

690,316 

587,382 

1,277,698 

299,568 

978,130 


•— 

2,118,489 

1,330,356 

3,449,345 

1.843,459 

1,605,886 


— 

467.174 

1,561,230 

2,028,404 

884,730 

1,143,674 


2,459446 

5.156.717 

431.583 

5,588,300 

481,409 

5,106,891 


2.459.446 

8,432,696 

3,911,051 

12,343,747 

3>509>i66 

8,824,581 

f 


1-285,975 


1,285.975 

946,443 

339>532 


— 

614,981 

— 

614,981 

374,556 

240,425 


— 

430,280 

— 

430,280 

178,399 

251,881 


— 

1,247,179 

295,617 


446,112 

1 ‘ 

1,096,684 


— 

163,288 

— 

163,288 


40,822 


— 

110,685 

— 


82,984 

27,701 


— 

362,043 

- 

362,043 

i8r,022 

181,021 

ka 

— 

4.214,431 

295,617 

4,510,048 

2,331.982 

2,178,066 


— 

16,757 

— 

16,757 

— 

16,757 


.— 

71-945 

— 

71,945 

61,555 

10,390 



144,162 

— 

144,162 

61,267 

82,895 


— 

232,864 

— : 

232,864 

122,822 

110,042 


— 

4.447,295 

295,617 

, . - 4.742,912 

2,454,804 

2,2884*08 


2,459.446 

; 12,879.991 

4^206,668 

, . i7io86,659 

5,963.^0 

11,122,^ 
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(b) General Working of National ’ 


Name and Town of the Society, Association etc. 


I. Nationax vSocikties Limited 
BY Shares. 

K. K. Oesterreichische Versichertings- 
gesellschaft (cDonaui), Vienna. . . 

K. K. priv. Versichenitigsgesellschaft 
« OsterreicMscher Ph5rLis:», Vienna. 

Wiener Versicherungsgesellscliaft, 
Vienna. 

Hagei- und Riickversicliermigsgell- 
schaft « Meridionale », Trieste . . 

Total of ist group . . . 

II. Nationax IvIutuax Associations. 
(a) Large Mutual Associations. 



Amount of 

Claims Paid 

Austria 

Hungary 

Bosnia 

Herzegovina 


588,419 105,81^ 

1,822,543 323,68c 

263,701 I 59 U 5 ^ 

1,655,288 988,850 

4,329,951 1,577,511 


selseitige Brand- und Hagelscba- 
denversicherungsanstalt, Prague. . 

1,674,630 

1 

« Slavia » gegenseitige Versichemngs- 
bank, Prague. 

943,687 


Landwirtschaftlicbe weeks e 1 s e i ti g e 
Versicherungsanstalt, Prague . . . 

536,316 


Wechselseitige Versicherun g s g e s e 11 - 
schaft, Cracow. 

1,895,835 


K. K. priv. mahrisch-schlesische wech¬ 
selseitige V ersicheru ngsanstalt, 

Briinn.^. 

122,283 


K. K. priv. wechselseitige Brandscha- 
denversicherungsanstalt, Vienna. . 

86,016 

3,74^ 

Niederosterreichische Landes- Hagel- 
versicherungsanstalt, Vienna. . . . 

365,300 


Total . . . 

5,624,067 

! 3,741 


(b) Local Insurance Societies 
in Bohemia. 

Biirgsteiner wechselseitiger Brand-tind 
Hagelschadenversicherungs v e x e in, 
Biixgstein. 

Wechselseitiger Bezirksversicbemngs- 
vereinderK. K. Bezirks-bauptmann- 
scbaftenBrux,DtixtindTeplitz, Briix. 

Wechselseitige Brand- und Hagelscba- 
denversicherungsanstalt, Planan . . 

Total . . . 

: Total of 2nd group . . , 
Total of ist and 2nd group . . . 


206,653 

144,139 

363,337 

5,987,404 

10,317,355 


3,743E 

1,581,252 
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Insurance Societies in 1908 TabeE II. 


ia Direct Insurance 

Claims Paid 

for 

Reinsurance 

Total 

1 

Contributions 

for Reinsurance 

or Retrocession 

'1 

Amount of 

Claims 

ia Own Account 


Foreign 

Countries 

Total 


(crowns) 

(crowns) 

(crowns) 

(crowns) 

(crowns) 

(cronws) 

f 

— 

694.233 

445.976 

1,140,209 

304,027 

836,182 


— 

2,146,232 

1,025,481 

3,171,713 

1,687,505 

1,484,208 


— 

422,859 

1,872,897 

2,295,756 

1,142,482 

1,153,274 


1^577*054 

4,221,192 

405,968 

4,627,160 

324,077 

4,303.083 


1.577.054 

7.484.516 

3,750,322 

11.234,838 

3,458,091 

7,776,747 

r 


1,674,630 


1,674,630 

1,269,424 

' 

405,206 


— 

943,6^7 

— 

943,687 

574,701 

368,986 


— 

536,316 


536.316 

236,183 

300,133 


— 

1.895.835 

279,674 

2,175,509 

674,218 

1,501,291 1 


— 

122,283 

— 

122,283 

91,712 

30,571 


— 

89,757 

- 

89.757 

67,318 

22,439 



365.300 

— 

365.300 

182,650 

182,650 

IK 

— 

5,627,808 

279,674 

5,907,482 

3,096,206 

2,811,276 



12,545 


12,545 


12,545 


— 

206,653 

— 

206,653 

165,323 

41*330 


— 

144*^39 

_ 

144.139 

57,507 

86,632 


— 

363.337 

— 

363,337 

222,830 

140,507 


— 

5*991,145 

279,674 

6,270,819 

3,319,036 

2.951,783 


1 * 577,054 

13.475.661 

4,029,996 

17,505,657 

6,777,127 

10,728,530 


7 
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§3. — Hail InsnrsLiice within the Monarchy, 


The extent of the business of insurance societies is always in direct 
connection with the form of their organisaion. According to the report 
of 1907 the work of societies limited by shares in Austria is more widely 
extended than that of the mutual societies. For instance, of four societ¬ 
ies limited by shares, two work in eleven provinces and one in ten, while 
of seven mutual societies, only one works in six provinces, four are limited 
to three, one to two, and one is confined to one province. 

In Bohemia insurance societies were most numerous; they were 
fourteen in number, besides three local societies. Next came Moravia 
with twelve societies, but in the Littoral there was only one and in 
Carinthia two. In Dalmatia and the Tyrol, comprising Vorarlberg, no 
insurance business has been done. The following table shows the amount 
of the value insured, and the average value insured by contract in the 
various provinces as well as the amount of the average premium as 
percentage on the sum insured. The first group of figures will give an 
idea of the development of hail insurance in each province; the data 
referring to the average sum insured per policy are of considerable interest 
as an index of the distribution of small and large holdings. Finally, the 
amount of the average premium shows how differently the insurance 
societies of the various parts of the Monarchy estimate the risks of loss 
caused by hail. 



Average Amount Insured ! Average Premium as Percentage 

Amounts Insured (m crowns) ^ per poUcy j of tlie Amount Insured 
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We may observe the fitictiiations in the amount of the premiums 
during the two years which prove the variability in risks. In 1907, the 
only diminution in the average of premiums was in Styria and Bul^owina 
while in all the other provinces there was an increase, which in Carniola 
was as high as 1.03 %. 

Taking into account the sums paid for claims during 1896-1905, 1906, 
and 1907, the Austrian Office of Supervision of private insurance business 
also published a table of the average premiums which would have sttfficied 
to pay these claims. 

In the calculation of this theoretic average premium for each province 
the following rule must be observed — to the |)roportional figures of the 
claims as percentage of the sum insured, must be added 20 % of the average 
rate of premiums for the province in question in order to estimate the costs 
of reduction and administration. In comparing this premium, which we 
shall call “calculated premium’', with the average of the premiums collected 
in 1907, we see that the calculated premiums do not exceed the average 
premiums except in Lower Austria, Bohemia and Galicia. In Moravia 
there is less difference than in any other place between the calculated 
premium and the actual premium received. 

The following table shows as percentage on the insured value by how 
much in some provinces the average premiums actually paid were 
higher (+) and others lower (—) than the calculated premiums: 


Ye^s __ 

1896-1905 1905 1906 1907 

Percentage of the Sum. Insured 


Lower Austria. 

... — 

0,28 

— 

0.98 

— 

0.72 

— 

1.04 

Upper Austria. 

• • ■ + 

0.13 

— 

1.09 

+ 

0.56 

+ 

0.04 

Salzburg. 

... 4 - 

0.39 

— 

1.17 

+ 

0.35 

+ 

0.26 

Styria. 

... - 

0.S5 

— 

5.22 

+ 

0.82 

+ 

0.66 

Carinthia. 

... - 

O.II 

— 

0.87 

— 

0.06 

+ 

0.94 

Carniola .. 

• • • + 

I.I4 

+ 

1,40 

— 

5.20 

+ 

1.30 

Littoral.. 

... — 

0.60 

— 

8.11 


2.14 

+ 

2.47 

Tyrol and Vorarlbeig . . . 

. . . + 

T -55 


■— 

+ 

0.36 


— 

Bohemia. 

... — 

0.59 

— 

0.88 

+ 

0.38 

— 

2.38 

Moravia. 

• - . ^- 

0,24 

+ 

0.77 


0.38 

+ 

O.OI 

Silesia. 

. . . + 

0.23 


0.37 

+ 

0.46 

+ 

0.59 

Galicia. 

. . . + 

0.22 

+ 

0.88 

+ 

0.24 

— 

0-33 

Bukowina. 

. . ■. + 

0.25 

+ 

0.89 

+ 

0.24 

+ 

1.46 
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Tliese data confirm wiiat has been already shown in the preceding 
tables, viz., the increase in the rate of premiums during recent years. 


§ 4. PfiMcipal Data of the IPtoMi and l/oss Aeeoimts of Insurance Societies in xgo7^ 


It is only in the report for 1907 that the principal data of these accounts, 
with separate details of each branch, are published. We therefore confine 
ourselves to reproducing the data relating to hail-insurance in 1907 
from the first of the more detailed and extended reports which, as alread^^ 
stated, will appear every five years. With regard to the national societies, 
the report in question has enabled us to draw up the following table: 


Receipts or Expenditure 

1st Group. 
Societies limited 
by Shares 

2ud Group. 
Mutual Associations 
and lyocal 
Mutual Societies 

Total 1 

of ist and 2nd j’ 
Groups. !• 


(Crowns) 

(Crowns) 

(Crowns) | 

I. Total of Premiums. . . 

10,043,886 

3,244,242 

13,288,128 

(to own account) - . . 

6,969.389 

1,698.347 

8,667,736 

2. Policy Duties. 

461,788 

160,815 

662,613 

3. Claims paid. 

8,620,186 

4^103,139 

12,723325 

(to own account}. . . . 

5,904,493 

1,983,483 

7,887,976 

4. Cost of Administration (i) 

1,476,000 

432,692 

1,908,692 

(Payments to Employees) 

713446 

111,237 

824,683 

5. Premium Reserve (in own 
account) (2). 

489,108 

[' 

489,108 

6. OuaraUtee Funds (3) . . 

18,471,253 

7,446,319 

25,917372 

7. Reserve for Payment of 
Claims on closing Ac¬ 
count (in own account) . 

95.049 

25.507 

118,556 

ii) Apprcjsimate calculation. 

(3) That is, with the exception of rcittsuraace premiums. The “ M^ridionale ” especially has an 
important premium reserve. 

(3) The guarantee funds comprise special reserve funds for hail insurance, the share capitaland the 
ordinary reserve fund. j 


The above table shows that, as regards the mutual societies, the* 
amounts for claims remaining to their own account, together with the work - 
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ing expenses exceed by 557^003 crowns tlie amount of tlie premitinis paid 
together with policy duty, while, on the other hand, as regards the societies 
limited by shares, the amounts for claims, together with the working ex¬ 
penses, are less by 50,684 crowns. 

Finally, as regards the two groups of societies, the amount of the re¬ 
ceipts resulting from the premiums in their own account and the policy 
duties, is less by 506,319 crowns than the total claims paid in their own 
account and the expenses of administration. 

Of the sum total of the receipts resulting from the premiums collected 
to own account and the pohcy duties, 79.99% belong to the societies limit¬ 
ed by shares and 20.01 % to the large mutual and local mutual societies. 

The national societies share in direct insurance in the following pro¬ 
portion : 

Relatively 
to Premiums 
Received 

Societies lyimited b}^ Shares . 69.42 % 

Mutual Societies . 52.42 % 




Relatively 
to Claims 


68.50 % 
48.38 % 


The difference bet\Yeen the share of the re-insurers in the collection 
of premiums and in the payments for compensation was 0.92 % in the 
societies limited by shares and 4.04 % in the mutual societies, in both cases 
in favour of the re-insured society. 

The pohcy duties rose to 4.60 % on the total of the premiums paid 
in the societies limited by shares and to 4.96 % in the mutual societies. 
The expenses of administration in 1907 were 122,000 crowns less than 
in the preceding year in the societies limited by shares, but in the mutual 
societies they increased by 5,561 crowns. The proportion of the amount 
for expenses of administration in the first group of societies, to the siiiii 
total of the premiums collected was 7.10 %, in the second group 3.43 %; 
the proportions to the premiums received in own account were respect¬ 
ively 10.23 % and 6.55 %. 

The guarantee fund increased in 1907 by 1,087,191 crowns, of which 
572,232 crowns belong to societies limited by shares and 514,959 crowns 
to mutual societies. 

With regard to the Hungarian societies which in 1907 did hail 
insurance business within the provinces and kingdoms represented in the 
Council of the Empire, the report gives only the following details: the sums 
insured in these societies amounted in 1907 to 1,235,415.17 crowns of which 
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991,581.23 remained to their own account: the sum reserved for damages 
comprising that for re-insurance was only 73.15 crowns when the accounts 
were balanced; the total of premiums collected amounted to 872,239.90 
crowns, of which 653,849.95 crowns were placed to own account. The 
Fonciere, Pesth Insurance Society was the only insurance society which 
had a premium reserve amounting to 155.79 crowns (i) at the end of 1907, 
after the amount re-insured had been deducted. 


(i) The Austrian Ministry of the Interior has also lately published a report as to 
the working of private insurance societies during 1909: in the next numbers of the 
Bulletin ” we shall complete our report with the aid of the more recent data Just 
published. 






UNITED STATES. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Accidents connected with Agriculture in the United States. 


Sources : 

Feed. Schwedtman and James A. Emery: Accident Prevention and Relief: Published' 
for the National Association of Manufacturers of the United States of America,., 
30 Church Street, New York. 

The Survey - New York, October 7th., 1911 


With the use of machinery there must be a considerable increase- 
in the number and severity of accidents incident to agricultural work- 
This is proved by the statistics of those States where agricultural machinery 
is employed on a large scale. According to the latest statistics of the labour 
accidents in Germany, 43.5 % of the whole were connected with agricul¬ 
ture, 30 % of the whole resulted in death, 32 % caused complete permanent 
disability, 45 % caused partial permanent disability. 

If such be the numbers in Germany, they cannot be less in the United 
States, though we have no data to enable us to estimate them precisely.. 
Here there are two species of causes which especially increase risks. One 
is “ pioneer farming,” that is, the breaking up of virgin soil which is still 
often necessary in the United States, and requires much preliminary work 
(felling of forests, sinking of wells and construction of farm-buildings)'^ 
which intensify and multiply risks. Secondly, different causes, such as. 
the dearness of labour, the particular conditions of the soil and its cultiv¬ 
ation have produced an enormous increase in the use of agricultural 
machinery. To these two causes a third may be added, namely that the 
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These accidents are for the most part caused by the use of machinery. 
The cornshredder has a sad pre-eminence, having been the cause, in 20 
months, of 56 accidents. Of these injuries one was fatal, and the others 
irremediable, such as the loss of arms, hands or fingers. In short, 46 % 
of the agricultural accidents have been caused by this machine. 

With a view to diminishing this enormous percentage, the State of 
Minnesota has made certain laws regulating the use and sale of these ma¬ 
chines (i). These laws prohibit any person, firm or corporation from selling, 
offering or exposing for sale, machines worked by steam or other power 
for husking or shredding corn or cornstalks, unless provided with reasonable 
safety devices, and so constructed that the person feeding the machine must 
remain at a reasonably safe distance from the snapping rollers (art. i 
of the law). The use of machines purchased before the passage of this 
act is also forbidden unless worked and controlled by a competent person 
appointed for the purpose (art. 2.). Those who infringe these provisions 
are liable to a fine of from 25 to 100 dollars (art, 3). 

Corn shellers and wood saws have caused many accidents, which, 
though less numerous than those already mentioned cannot be passed over 
in silence. Many accidents have also resulted from motor machines pro¬ 
vided with belts or other gearing. These accidents are not caused solely 
by the inexperience of the agricultural labourer as compared with the me¬ 
chanic in the working of machinery, but also by the fact that in the United 
States agxicultural machines are generally not so well provided with safety 
appliances as machines used in other branches of industry. Such ap¬ 
pliances, covering the most dangerous portions of the machine (gear¬ 
ing etc.), materially diminish the risks. 

Accidents from causes not depending on the use of machinery some¬ 
times occur ; for instance, in 1910 three persons were drowned in wells or 
tanks, and a fourth was killed by a furious bull. Accidents such as falls 
from ladders or vehicles etc. are of frequent occurrence. Another cause 
of accidents is the general use of dynamite by the agriculturists of the 
United States to make the soil light, and more especially to uproot from 
the earth the stumps of felled trees. 


(i) Mimifisota Session Daws 1911, Chapter 354. 




PART III. 

CREDIT. 
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GERMANY. 


RECENT NEWS. 


I. — League for the Defence of Landed Property and Land Credit in Ger¬ 
many. {Verhand zum Schutze des deutschen Gmndhesitzes und Realkredits),. 
— A Teague for the Defence of Tanded Property and Tand Credit in Ger¬ 
many was recently founded in Berlin. According to the scheme of rules, 
its object is to “ ensure for the general interests of landed property and land 
credit in Germany a consideration in proportion to their importance, to 
defend them against the attacks to which they are exposed and protect 
them when they are menaced.^" 

The Teague has already received the adhesion of all the large banks 
interested in land speculation as well as of the Eederation of German In¬ 
surance Societies, the principal mortgage banks, the chief societies for the 
purchase and sale of land, the Federation of the Mortgage and Tand 
Brokers, the Central Federation of the Householders' and Tandowners' 
Associations. 

Dr, van der Borght, ex-president of the Imperial Statistical Office, 
will assume the business management, with the assistance of a working 
committee of lo members. By the side of the management and the Com¬ 
mittee, there will be a Board composed of a larger number of persons. 

The causes that have led to the foundation oith^League for the Defence 
of Landed Property and Land Credit in Germany, are : the deplorable situ¬ 
ation of town property and the speculation in land in many places, the diffi¬ 
culties against which mortgage credit has to struggle, the increased fiscal 
burdens, recently imposed, as well as the present tendency fo the formation 
of large organizations for the protection of the professional interests of 
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adherents. With the foundation of this League, the old idea of forming 
a political party of householders and landowners will be realised under 
another form. 

The conspicuous persons who have given their adhesion and the power¬ 
ful capitalistic forces co-operating in the new organization ensure its com¬ 
plete success. 

{Summarised from, Sosiale Praxis und Archiv fur Volkswohlfahrt ”, Marcli 21st,, igissa 
No. 25). 


2. — Organization of Credit In the Oennan Colonies, — In the Plenary 
Meeting of the German Council of Agriculture [Deutscher Landwirt- 
schaftsrat) held in February this year, Prof. Dr. Rathgen spoke of the 
situation of credit in the German Colonies. He pointed out the urgent 
need of organizing rural credit, in South-West-Africa, the rather as it is 
proposed to found a Bank for issuing lettres de ga^e and communal loans, 
which shall be under State Supervision. Dr. Rathgen is of opinion that it 
is necessary to stimulate credit co-operation by means of State subventions. 
Yet the credit co-operative societies will not suffice to satisfy the needs 
of the colonists. It would be well to found a society for credits for im¬ 
provement co-operative societies and to claim when necessary the com¬ 
pulsory participation of those interested. Such an organization should 
be formed also in East Africa as well as in the German colonial pos¬ 
sessions in Oceania. 

The discussion, in which the effective Privy Councillor Dr. Mehnert, 
Baron von Wangenheim, Herr von Busse-Zschortau and the Imperial 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, took part, ended with the approval 
of the following proposals : 

r. The Council of Agriculture is of opinion that it is necessary and ur¬ 
gent to organize rural credit in South West Africa. Mortgage and com¬ 
munal credit have already been dealt with and there will shortly be founded 
a bank for the issue of lettres de gage under State Supervision. It is necess- 
sary to found a similar Bank for small holdings. The work of State sub- 
ventioned credit in favour of personal credit and eventually in favour even 
of credit for purchase of cattle must be more and more developed, but 
it is not sufficient to satisfy the colonists' need of credit. There must 
be further organized a Bank for credit for improvements for the farmers 
and the improvement co-operative societies, in which the participation 
at need of those concerned should be made compulsory. 

2. Attempt should be also made to found similar organizations in 
East Africa and the German Colonies of Oceania. 
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3. The Board of Agriculture appeals to the Imperial Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to send a competent officer without delay to East 
Africa with the mission of encouraging the foundation of co-operative 
credit banks of the Raiffeisen type. For this object it is proposed that a 
credit of 10,000 marks be granted. 

(Summarised from the Deutsche Koloniaheiiung, March gth., 1912 Ho. 10). 


* 

3. — Relation between Public Life Insurance Societies and Land Credit. 
— At the 15th. Congress of German Landed Proprietors, held on Feb¬ 
ruary 5th., 1912, in Berlin, Dr. Kapp, Manager of the East Prussian 
Landschaft, dealt with this important matter as follows : 

He first showed the incontestable merits of the private insurance 
societies in relation to the public but he added that the services they 
rendered cost the policy holders too dear. Large societies were found 
not only paying very large dividends but also an interest of 20 % on paid 
up capital. The result is excessive expense falling naturally on the policy 
holders. 

These expenses might be greatly diminished by the foundation of pub¬ 
lic institutions, the working of which might be entrusted to the provinces 
or certain local boards, which, on the one hand, offer sufficient guarantees 
and, on the other, have experience and have already expert employees, 
conditions suitable for the reduction of working expenses. East Prussia 
was the first province to inaugurate such a system. Silesia, Pomerania, 
Posen and West Prissia followed the example, and in a few months Bran¬ 
denburg will also do so. Last year the East Prussia life insurance institution 
alone received more than 7 million marks for new policies taken out. It 
is necessary to find an investment for the money. New mortgages always 
offer the best security. Insurance societies to-day may be considered 
as land credit institutions. 

If the 48 private insurance societies of Germany are considered, it 
will be found that 3/4 4 milliards of capital, or 3.6 milliards 

are invested in mortgages, of which i.i % are on rural property and 98.9 % 
on urban property. Of this 98.9 %, 58.2 were on land within the district 
of the city of Berlin. It is seen from these data that private insurance 
societies only satisfy the needs of the large towns. They contribute also 
enormously to withdrawing capital from the provinces to centralise it in 
Berlin. The duty of the provincial insurance institutions would be to remedy 
this evil and keep the money in the provinces reserving it for the credit 
requirements of the holders of medium sized rural and urban property, 
adopting for the purpose the system of repayment by annuities. The 
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new form of insurance societies would not be modelled on the bureau¬ 
cratic system of the State, but on the autonomous system of the provincial 
councils. Thus applied, it would contribute considerably to reduce the mort¬ 
gage burdens on land and would encourage the inhabitants of the province 
to assist each other by mutual co-operation. 

In the discussion, the congressists generally agreed with the presenter 
of the report. They finally passed a resolution recognising the incon¬ 
testable utility of a Federation of public life insurance institutions for landed, 
proprietors. 

(Summarised from Sosiala Praxis and Archiv fUr Volkswohlfahrt SXI No. ai, of Febru¬ 
ary 22ad, 1912). 
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I. General Introduction. 

By the expression cadastre (i) is understood the list of landed proper¬ 
ties both built on and not, completed as far as possible by an exact state¬ 
ment of their area with indication of their value, information sometimes 
supported by. detailed maps of a scale generally of more than i: 4,000 

(i) lied.: elenco, matricola; lai.: tnatdcula, Dardsh: Matrikut 
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TIae expression land hook indicates the official record of all transac¬ 
tions establishing right of possession over land whether built on or not, a 
record which is public and serves as a guide in determining all questions 
and lawsuits relating to the right of ownership. 

Finally, the mortgage register contains all acts or obligations towards 
others, ensuring rights to the latter and in consequence limiting the 
owner's rights as far as concerns the free disposal and enjoyment 
of the said landed property, or the contrary, for in the same register, 
naturally, all cancellations of these rights are entered. The most 
important obligations of this kind are servitudes (for example, the 
permanent right of a neighbour to free passage through the fields 
of the landowner in order to reach his own fields) ; registration of 
the rights of a creditor guaranteeing the capital lent to the landholder, 
and that of the total or partial cancellation of mortgages as a result of the 
total or partial repayment of the loan. This last class of mortgage bonds 
is not only the most important in the present state of agricultural economy, 
but also what concerns us more especially in this study, undertaken prin¬ 
cipally with a view to showing the relations between the organization of 
the cadastre, the land books and mortgage registers, on the one hand, 
and the statistics of mortgage indebtedness on the other, generally based 
on the mortgage registers, and the land credit statistics. 

In fact there are intimate relations between the landbooks and 
mortgage registers, so that in practice it is not always possible to 
distinguish clearly these two methods of registering the legal condition 
of property, records brought up to date and generally kept in the 
same offices, for example, the tribunals. Also, originally, the landbooks 
and mortgage registers in Denmark were not kept distinct, as we shall see 
hereafter. There are even very close technical and administrative 
relations between the cadastre, on the one hand, and the landbooks 
and mortgage registers on the other, so that it is preferable to explain and 
deal with all these matters together, ‘the prime importance of wlrich for 
a perfect understanding of almost all the branches of agriculture and the 
establishment of exact agricultural statistics ought to escape nobody. 

without the cadastre, supported by very detailed plans of all 
farms and the adjacent parcels, there could be no exact understanding of 
the various kinds of cultivation, all agricultural statistics properly so 
called would be illusory. 

Without the landbooks, establishing regularly, clearly and publicly 
the nature, the plan and the owner's rights, no precise distinction between 
town and country landed property, or between industrial and agricultural 
property, no exact land statistics would be possible. 

Without the mortgage registers, in which registration and cancellation 
of mortgages burdening the above properties are made with the greatest 
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accuracy, there could be no considerable development of land credit (i), 
in view of the insufficient guarantee and security for the creditors, and no 
general statistics of mortgage indebtedness could be prepared without 
special enquiries which would require too much time and money. 

Perhaps some one will object that many countries have no cadastre 
or land and mortgage registers in the strict sense of the word and yet 
prepare and publish very full agricultural and land statistics. We can 
only answer that, in such cases, these statistics, given the imperfect na¬ 
ture of their indispensable foundation, are without accuracy and it is only 
by chance if they approach the true figures. 

het us remember, to convince ourselves of the justice of this affirma¬ 
tion, the essential subject matter of agricultural statistics, taking this 
expression in its limited sense. Agricultural statistics properly so called 
show the area of the cultivated land of a country, that is to say of each 
farm, divided at least, into arable land, permanent grass and wood land, 
with exact indication of the area of the chief kinds of cultivation, to which 
the parcels into which each property is divided are subjected, according 
to the nature of the soil, the climate and the requirements of the farmers. 
But all this information is given in a good cadastre, or may always easily 
be obtained from it, while there is no basis for these statistics unless the 
cadastral entries are carefully made and checked before the preparation 
and establishment of the agricultural statistics. A summary glance at 
the chief cadastral operations is sufficient to show the validity of this 
thesis (2). 

The territory of a commune must first have iis boundaries fixed, 
must be divided into sections, and a system of triangulation established. 
Then the survey and the plan of each parcel is made, that is, of each piece 
of land separated from the rest, either by difference of kind of cultivation 
or difference of ownership. These various works are the part of art 
and are performed by surveyors. 

The object of the delimitation is to establish the boundaries of the 
communes. It must be made with the greatest impartiality and the 
most serious attention. 

The sectional division must be based on convenience, custom and above 
all on natural or invariable boundaries. As far as possible, care should 
be taken to prevent the same village or hamlet figuring in two different 
sections, as also to prevent the multiplication of the sections. 

(1) A French court expressed itsdf as follows, more than a century ago, upon this 
matter: ** The subject of Mortgage affects the real and personal estate of all citizens: aH 
business transactions are in relation to it; according to the manner in which it is dealt 
with, win it give life and movement to public and private credit or be its tomb. 

(2) The following description is reproduced from I^arousse: large edition (Tatis, 1867). 
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Tlie name trian^ulation is given to a combination of triangles, the 
angles of wbicb must be neither too acute nor too obtuse, and which, 
starting from a conveniently placed base, cover the whole area of a commune, 
and extend to the principal external points nearest the perimeter. 

The object of this operation is to give the surveyor the means for 
his sure guidance in preparing the plan and to facilitate the control of the 
work both in detail and as a whole. 

Triangulation consists in the following operations : ist., measuring a 
base with the surveyor's chain; 2nd., finding the bearings by means of the 
theodolite; 3rd., selecting on the spot the points best suited for the forma¬ 
tion of the triangles ; 4th., noting the three angles of each triangle ; 5th., 
calculating the triangles and the distance of their apices from the meridian 
and the perpendicular; 6th., registering by means of the results of the 
two preceding operations the trigonometrical operations; 7th., lastly, con¬ 
structing the trigonometrical plan and the plans of the fields and parcels. " 

It is easy to understand the importance and the difficulties of this 
enormous work which in many countries it has not yet been possible suc¬ 
cessfully to complete, while in others cadastral operations are of very 
recent date. Tot us take France, for example, where it was necessary 
to measure, in an area of more than 7,900 square myriametres, more than 
126,000,000 parcels or separate holdings and determine their position ; 
prepare, for each commune, on pages of an atlas, plans showing these 
126,000,000 parcels ; classify them according to the degree of fertility of 
the soil and enter under the name of each landholder the scattered 
parcels of which he is owner. In Italy, they have been more than 
twenty years at work on the same operations (i) and in Portugal a bill 
on the same matter has been drafted, etc. etc. 

In other words ; the theodolite, the sextant, and the measuring chain, 
are the fundamental elements indispensable for all serious agricultural stat¬ 
istics ; to attempt to improve these statistics and methods, to form cal¬ 
culations upon the results before survey, triangulation of all the estates 
in the country and the formation of cadastres for each commune, is nothing 
bnt the construction of the roof before the house, or of the house before 
laying its foundations, or correcting the decimal fractions of an account 
without concerning oneself with the figures of first importance. 

Any serious statistician must recognise the truth of these observations 
and one would only have to carry out a few agricultural enquiries in order 
to convince oneself of the fundamental confusion of all the elements of 
agricultural statistics in a country without a good cadastre. 


(i) The new cadastral operations were undertaken in accordance witk the law of 
March 1st, 1886. 
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It happens often enough under such conditions that the agricultural 
landholders themselves, and even more the great mass of the peasants and 
tenant farmers, not only do not know the area of the fields and portions of 
their holdings and the area of the subdivisions of those fields devoted 
to various kinds of cultivation, but even the total area of their estate or 
farm. How would it be possible, in such case, to calculate the area and the 
craps of various kind in a country, when these total data form the 
sum of the various elements, the accuracy of which nobody can be sure 
of, even approximately? Who could determine in a country without a cadas¬ 
tre the extent of the area and of the portions devoted to various kinds of 
cultivation, if the owner himself is not in a position to indicate it with 
any precision ? Approximate or erroneous calculations made under 
such conditions by the mayors, the municipal councils of each commune 
and others, do not correspond to the requirements of agricultural statis¬ 
tics collected on scientific principles, any more than calculations made 
in the degree possible to them, by various statistical offices, on the basis 
of geographical and military triangulation (the scale of which, in general 
less than i: 20,000, is not sufficient for the requirements of scientific 
agricultural statistics and does not permit of sufficient accuracy being 
attained), and established by the aid of summary figures bearing on the 
relations, between the probable extent of the areas of each category : arable 
land, permanent grass, woodland, etc., and the cultivation in connection 
with them. 

Similar observations apply, mutatis mutandis, to th^xtlBiions between 
the organisation of land books and the value of the land statistics, a 
perfect condition of the first being a sine qua non for the accuracy of 
the second, as well as for the connection between the organisation of 
mortgage registers and the development of land credit and of the regular 
statistics of rural and urban indebtedness. 

In fact we have found, in several studies on the organization of land 
credit and on agricultural indebtedness for long term, serious obstacles, 
principally due to the incomplete state of the mortgage registers or the 
want of clear information on the formation of the fundamental sources, 
which, when their organization is good, allow of an exact knowledge of the 
debt contracted for along term. Now it is the final object of this study to 
place in relief the dependence of such statistics on the condition of the mort¬ 
gage registers. But in treating also the organization of the cadastre, 
a matter intimately connected with that of the land credit and mortgage 
registers, our study aims generally at demonstrating the necessity of un¬ 
dertaking a thorough inquiry into the plan and organization of the cadas¬ 
tral operations and of the present condition of the cadastre and land regis¬ 
ters in various countries. It is true that studies of this nature are difficult 
for the double reason that their accomplishment calls for technical know- 
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ledge generally beyond the range of the labours of the economist or stat¬ 
istician, and that literature very often is insufficient for the purpose. But, 
as the illustrious author, Anatole Prance, remarks : "'it is astonishing 
how easy the execution of a task proves to be, once the utility and ne¬ 
cessity for it are recognised,'' and we are,in fact, preparing studies on the 
cadastre and land registers of Germany, Norway, Italy and Spain, with 
the hope of continuing these studies for all the important countries in the 
world. 

The first part of the following study (§ 2), briefly dealing with the his¬ 
tory and present organization of the Danish cadastre, is chiefly based on 
a report on the subject by I. Sorensen presented at the Surve^^ors' Inter¬ 
national Congress at Brussels in 1910 ; the second (§§ 3 and 4) on land 
book and mortgage registers is based on an article, by Lieut. H. M. Elnud- 
sen, examiner at the Agricultural Department, recently published in the 
Surveying and Cadastre Review," edited by Prof. N^ffiolm of the Royal 
School of Superior Agricultural Education at Copenhagen. We readily 
seize this occasion to express our obligations to this last excellent work, 
performed in the interest of the Institute, the more so as this work, owing 
to the deficiency of Danish literature on the subject, had largely to be 
based on enquiries and studies made directly in the Danish law courts 
and the archives. 


§ 2. The Orgaaisation of the Cadastre in Benmark. 


In a remote epoch the Danish Government had established cadastral 
registers, called “ Matrikuler,” lists of the landed property in the whole 
country. The taxable value of each holding was shown in “ Hartkorn” 
a unit, the name of which is taken from old Danish, in which it signifies 
“ hard corn ” and denotes rye and barley, but not oats or wheat. 

On each agricultural domain a register was kept of the land dependent 
on it and in it were indicated the payments each tenant had to make to 
the proprietor. These payments, called “ Dandgildeafgifter ”, differed 
considerably in their character. In order to have a standard of compari¬ 
son, the “ ton of Hartkorn ” was chosen as the unit of value of the tax, 
and this was considered equivalent to a ton of rye or baxley.(i) We possess 


(i) A ton of rye is equivalent to 0.950 quintal (0.505 quarter of rye). 

9 9 barley » » 1.025 quintal (0.524 quarter of barley). 
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many tables wbich have been used for the conversion of the various taxes 
and dues to be collected: for example : 


I ton of rye or barley 

— I ton of “ Hartkorn " 

I ,, ,, semolina or wheat flour 

— 2 tons „ 


I ,, ,, wheat or beans (peas) 

— 1 1/2 ton „ 


3 to 4 cartloads of meadow hay 

— Vs „ „ 


I ton of oats 

ft 

i J 

I „ „ hops 

— ¥2 »» »» 

,, 

I ,, „ honey 

— 6 tons ,, 


12 geese 

— I ton „ 

>7 


In this way thet otal payments the tenants had to make to their land¬ 
lords were represented in Hartkorn,'' and on this basis the landlords ar¬ 
ranged for the assessment of the taxes among the peasants. The unit of 
“ Hartkorn/' the ton, was subdivided into 8 '' Skoepper,” each of these 
8ths. into 4 Fjerdingkar " and each of these 32nds. into 3 Album." 

This principle was followed in the preparation of the 1664 cadastre, 
which was only a simple taxation list, and for a certain time it was con¬ 
formed to in the assessment of the taxes. 

It is easy to understand that this cadastre was very imperfect: the 
landlords' dues, or the Hartkorn " calculated in accordance with these, 
might be an excellent standard of value for the taxation of holdings in 
a certain estate, but the application of the same principle could only pro¬ 
duce very confusing results when the holdings on a large number of different 
estates had to be compared with each other. The landlords’ dues which 
the taxpayers had to pay, in fact, were fixed in a proportion often deter¬ 
mined by quite special circumstances. This defect did not fail to appear 
as soon as new taxes began to be imposed. It was then seen how imper¬ 
fect this system of taxation was and many complaints were made against 
the want of equity in this method of assessment. As these only increased 
the general discontent, in 1681 the establishment of a new more scientific 
cadastre was undertaken, on the essential bases of the principles that se¬ 
veral other countries have adopted in their cadastres. Employing the me¬ 
thod of taxation recognised in the cadastre of 1681, attempt was made to 
define the capabilities of each holding by means of two factors: the qual¬ 
ity of the soil, determined and indicated in a special classification, and 
the area of the holding. Account being taken of these two items, the 
amount of tax to be borne by the holding was established. Besides, not 
only is cultivated land properly so called registered in the cadastre, but 
also the forests, peatmoss bogs, etc. as well as land utilised by various in¬ 
dustries and capable of producing other income than that from agricul¬ 
tural produce. But, before further study of this cadastre, we shall stop 
a moment to enquire what the situation of the country districts then wa^. 
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At that date, the arable land was divided into |>arcels or enclosed areas, 
for most frequently the parcels were surrounded with large and solid walls, 
a provision necessary for their protection against the cattle that roamed 
about freely and the very abundant game. The construction and main- 
tenance of these enclosures, which represented a considerable labour, were 
at the collective cost of the inhabitants of the village. The number and 
dimensions of the parcels or enclosures belonging to a village varied much 
and the various enclosures might vary much in nature, in humidity, etc. 
In order to distribute the land as equitably as possible among the peasants, 
it was most usually necessary to give each farm its share of the total en- 
closures, and when the land within an enclosure was of unequal quality, 
it had to be divided into several small parcels resembling each other as 
far as possible ; each farm had then a strip of land in these parcels, 
often not more than from 5 to 15 metres wide. The result of this was 
that each farm might have 30, 40, 50 and sometimes even more than 100 
strips of land scattered here and there among the communal lands, as we 
see now in Russia, Austria and to some degree in Holland and Germany. 
These small lots could not be separated from each other by hedges or 
ditches, but only by narrow strips not ploughed, by boundary stones or 
similar methods. Needless to say there could not be private roads from 
each farm to all its lots, and in fact it was necessary to cross the others' lots 
to reach one's own land. 

The elements composing the cadastre commenced in 1681 were differ¬ 
ent according to the various objects aimed at. As regards cultivated land 
three different operations were proceeded with: (i) surveying, (2) the de¬ 
termination of the value and 3deld of the soil, (3) estimation of the taxable 
value of the land. 

i) Surveying: 

To begin with a complete survey was undertaken ; but, in view of 
the insurmountable difficulties resulting from the excessive subdivision we 
have just explained, it was considered enough to find the length and also 
most frequently the breadth in two places of the fields in order thus to 
arrive at the area, and no plans were made. The result of the survey 
is to be found in the cadastral registers called Markboger " (Field-books), 
still preserved in the archives of the cadastre division of the Agrcultural 
Department. 

(2) The calculation of the productive capacity of the soil was made 
in a very summary manner, but at that date when agriculture was still 
little developed, the difference in the yield of different holdings was not 
so great as now. The arable land in the Danish islands was divided into 
four classes (in conformity with the Royal Order of May 7th., 1683). 

1 st. class : good or average land for the cultivation of rye or barley, 
z fonder of land X ton Harfkorn. 
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2nd. class : poor and inferior quality land serving liowever for 
the cultivation of rye, barley, meslin and wheat, 3 tonder of land = i 
ton Rartkorn ; 

3rd. class : good oat land, 4 tonder of land = i ton Rartkorn ; 

4th. class: average and bad oat land, 6 tonder of land = i ton 
Rartkorn. 

For Jutland, where the quality of the soil differs more greatly, six 
classes were established. 

Pasture land capable of supporting 16 head of cattle was calculated 
at I ton Rartkorn in the islands; in Jutland, pasture land was divided 
into three classes taking account of the superior or inferior quality of the 
grass. 

This cadastre was completed in 1688 and remained in use for about 
150 years. It may be certainly said that for the period the work was 
well done ; but in the course of the 150 years it was in use, it became very 
unequal in its effects for various reasons : some holdings had been improved, 
others had diminished in area and fallen in value ; but it was above all at 
the end of the i8th. century, when restriping of land had been commenced, 
that the inequalities became evident and that the absence of cadastral 
maps was felt. 

Already in 1768, a survey had been commenced, with the object of 
reforming the cadastre of 1681, but it was however stopped in 1772 and 
it only included the royal districts of Antvordskov and Vordingborg. 
In the cadastral ofidce there are specimens of these maps. 

The preparation of the cadastral maps for the other districts only 
became general with the regulations of April 23rd., 1781, on the restriping 
of all the rural land of Denmark. In fact, the execution of these regulations 
was not possible without plans of all village land. As to the external 
boundaries, the majority of tbe plans were obtained by a simple relief 
on the plane. The boundaries of the parcels were fixed and shown only 
in the maps, taking account of the taxes on the land, and, consequent¬ 
ly, of the various qualities of these holdings. Thus, the communal lands 
were divided so that in the new distribution each landowner might possess 
as much land as before. When the preparatory plan was definitely 
adopted, it was only necessary to transfer to the land the boundaries 
marked on the map, a work, besides, by no means easy of execution, 
in view of the imperfect instruments available at the time. This restrip¬ 
ing plan was prepared in duplicate : one copy was sent to the Govern¬ 
ment and the other deposited with the largest landowner of the locality. 
Thus the State gradually had a very valuable collection of plans on the: 
scale of 1: 4,000, 

It was only in 1802 that the idea was resumed of preparing another 
cadastre more perfect than that of 1681-1688. In fact, the regulations 
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of October ist., 1802, imposing new taxes, ordered tbat for the assessment 
of tkese, a provisional estimate should be made of the ancient Hartkorn 
in order to remedy its inequality : but at the same time it was made clear 
that a new cadastre would be prepared. The preparation of the new cadas¬ 
tre was decreed by Royal Order of 1804. It had reference only to cultiv¬ 
ated land properly so called. 

The prescriptions for the establishment of this cadastre are found in 
the cadastral regulations of June 6th., 1806 as well as in the letter of the 
Chamber of Finance of March 31st., 1807. 

The operation consisted of 3 parts : 

(i) the survey ; (2) valuation; (3) estimation of the value of the '‘Hart- 
koin."' 

(1) The survey scarcely presented difficulties because an original 
and complete survey was not undertaken, but plans already existing, 
since the restriping of 1781, were made use of, checked and completed, 
where necessary, by new surveys. 

(2) For the valuation, that is to say the determination of the yield, 
it was adopted as a fundamental principle that it must be made in accord¬ 
ance with the surplus or net profit that the land in question may give, 
when suitably farmed under ordinary conditions. Also, it was recognised 
from the start, that at date of valuation one must not only take into con¬ 
sideration the quality of the land, that is to say, its value as land fit for 
cultivation, but in addition its more or less favourable position for the 
sale of farm produce, a condition that may infiuence the net profit; how¬ 
ever, (in accordance with the order of April 6th., 1831), this last method 
of valuation was given up as too difficult and too uncertain. 

The valuation of the various holdings was made by one or, at the 
commencement, by two surveyors under the supervision of a cadastral 
commission. To indicate the different classes of land, whether arable, 
meadow, moor, etc., certain figures had been fixed on as units (the land 
index number), and lines showing the limits between the various classes of 
land were marked on the cadastral plans. The index number adopted 
as maximum was 24 and by it the land believed capable of giving the 
greatest net profit was indicated ; land believed capable of giving a profit 
equal to half that of the best was assigned the index number 12, and 
so on. To indicate the various classes of land, all the numbers from 24 to 
5 were made use of ; between 5 and i the fractions % and % were 
also used; and below i the fractions 74, Vie Vk » 

latter corresponded to a yield of X of the maximum 

yield indicated by the number 24; a number below VsTe admit¬ 

ted; land which could not be classed at was marked o. 

(3) After having in the manner above indicated obtained plans of 
all the holdings in the country with indication of their value, calculation 
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was made in the case of each property of the portions belonging to each 
class of land ; but in order to be able to compare and to make a new valua¬ 
tion of all these various holdings of different value and in order to reduce 
their contributions to the land tax to the ancient basis, the Hartkom"'', 
a particular unit has been made use of : i tonde of land of maximum value, 
that is ; i tonde of land (superficial measure) with the number 24, or a hold¬ 
ing with a lesser number, of area such as to correspond with i tonde of 
land with the number 24. Thus then, the superficial area of the various lots 
was reduced to an area of maximum value (“ boniteret Areal ”) by multiply¬ 
ing the superficial area by its index number and dividing by 24. 

It was then decided to keep in the new cadastre the same number 
of tons of Hartkorn as there were in the former “ cadastre of 1688/' and 
it was then calculated how many tender of land of the maximum value 
were required for a ton of Hartkorn, dividing the total superficial area, 
reduced to land of maximum value, by the total amount of Hartkorn in the 
country according to the old cadastre ; in this way, it was found that on 
an average 5 th tender of land (with the index number 24) were required 
to make up i ton of Hartkorn, and on this basis the Hartkorn were fixed 
for the various properties. 

The cadastre referred to above came into use on January ist,, 1844, 
and included all the land of the country except the communal land of the 
boroughs called '' merchant cities."' 

The '' 1844 cadastre " from the date of its coming into operation 
up to July 1st., 1904 was the basis for the assessment of Government 
and communal taxes on agricultural land. 

But in preparing the 1844 cadastre its essential importance from the 
point of view of the right of ownership was not considered, so that neither 
the cadastral survey nor the plans prepared as a result of the order of April 
23rd., 1781 (see, with regard to this, page 123) have force in the law courts. 
Now, in consequence of the fiscal laws of May 15th., 1903, the cadastre 
has largely lost even its original value as a register of taxation. The an¬ 
cient basis of cadastral valuation (Hartkorn) ceased, in consequence 
of these laws, to form the basis of the direct land taxation by the State 
from July ist., 1904. Tor it was substituted a Ian tax (“ Ejendomsskyld""), 
to be established in accordance with the market price of property, as well 
as the tax on property and on revenue. This recent method of cadastral 
valuation, that is to say by the price of land, is gradually to replace the 
ancient system of valuation (Hartkorn) even for the assessment of communal 
taxes in the rural districts, so that the Hartkorn " will no longer be the 
basis for any land tax after 1925. 

In such conditions, and in view of the importance of a cadastre for 
property, and as a basis and guarantee of the institution of mortgage credit, 
which lately has made such great progress, it has been judged advisable 
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to study tlie question of transforming the cadastre into a land register 
properly so called, giving the boundaries and definitely fixing the area and 
the rights of each holding (Ejendoms-Matrikul). 

In the beginning of the year 1903 the Minister of Agriculture ap¬ 
pointed a commission to pronounce, without ignoring the financial side of 
the undertaking, on the way to modify the cadastral registers so that 
they might become land registers, this expression being taken in its widest 
sense. The following year, the commission advised the suspension of 
the provisional survey work carried out a few years back, little by little, 
as the subdivision of the large estates made it necessary. In fact, the 
new cadastral plans did not answer to the requirements of the land re¬ 
gisters and on the advice of the said commission, the work was suspended. 

The commission determined the conditions which must govern the 
surveying work, if it was to give the result desired. These conditions 
first of all demand that the new survey and the new plans of landed estates 
be based on the triangulation of the country; they require that the survey¬ 
or's pegs be fixed in the soil so as to be most apparent and permanent; 
that the limits of the lots be all formally ascertained before the execution 
of the survey; disputes as to these limits be settled ; all the books and 
results of the survey be kept, as original pieces of evidence, and that the 
calculation of ares be made as far as possible by the help of the original 
figures of the survey. The Commission recommended the carrying out 
of some measures as a trial, as was done, without, however, leading as 
yet to any definite result. 

§ 3. The Organisation of Eajtzd Boohs and Mortgage Registers* 

In establishing the right of property and the right of mortgaging 
real estate, there is obligation to register the deed relating to it in the 
hand and Mortgage books (Skode-og Panteprotokollerne) and at the same 
time to proceed to the publication of the change made at the Court (Ting- 
loesmngen). 

The public reading in the Court is, from the historical point of 
view, the original act, which to-day forms the guarantee of the right. 
To this act has been added, later, the registration in the land registers 
of the various documents relating to the purchase (Adkomstdocumentet). 
The publication in the Court (Tingloesningen) has its origin in the remotest 
epoch. As well as certain other documents relating to property, the 
act of registration in the land register of the transfer of landed property 
used to have to be published orally in a judicial sitting. This was prob¬ 
ably a measure of security and a means for making the act official and public. 
As writing became more general, sales and mortgages were proved 
by means of contracts or deeds of purchase or mortgage, which were then 
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published in court in the manner shown above (Tingloesningen). Then 
the deeds were annotated to show that they had been read in court, and 
mention was inserted of the reading in a special register (Xingbogen) of 
the court, in a brief note. 

Later, the contract of purchase as a whole was entered in special books 
(Skdde-og Panteprotokollerne). In this way land and mortgage books 
were begun in Denmark in the Middle Ages. 

The ancient customs of publishing in the court were compiled and a- 
mended by the Civil Code of Christian V, prepared 1669-16S2 and published 
1683. This code requires that the land book and mortgage register supply 
all information as to the property: whether it is exchanged, sold, trans¬ 
ferred as a gift, or is offered in pledge, or has been already previously 
pledged or transferred to others. 

Now, as the number of the deeds and documents published in court 
increased, the system of registration in the land books was seen to be 
insufficient, because it became difficult to find all the passages dealing with 
rights and obligations in connection with a property: a general register 
was required to allow of finding, without troublesome search, what it 
was desired to know. The order of February 7th., 1738 attempted 
to improve the state of things by giving precise instructions as to the 
manner of keeping the land and mortgage books. But, first of all, it 
prescribed a procedure intended to remedy the evil above pointed out by 
obliging the registrars to prepare and to keep new land and mortgage 
registers with the greatest accuracy. 

This order is concerned with the authenticity of land and mortgage 
registers and the extracts from them,’' and forms the fundamental and 
legal basis of deeds of purchase and mortgage of landed property in Denmark, 
It was not, however, till a hundred years later, that is to say, by order 
of March 28th,, 1845, that the most important connection between the 
cadastre and the land and mortgage books was established. 

This order of February 7th., 1738 was promulgated with a view to guar¬ 
anteeing the general and public credit for the welfare of all, and to hindering 
not only frauds and misrepresentations in connection with extracts from 
the mortgage registers, but also the twice passing of a mortgage and any 
other illicit operations of which many persons take advantage, as when 
certain already encumbered properties have been given as security to 
other creditors, or when certain persons have not been afraid to alienate 
mortgaged property by the help of inaccurate and partly forged extracts 
from the mortgage registers ; so that all confidence has been lost in the 
land and mortgage books authorized by law and in the registrar’s extracts. 

§ I. of tins important order enjoins it on the Registrar (Retsskriveren) 
to enter in full in the old land and mortgage books ah documents dealing 
with purchase and mortgage ; it again requires that the land and mortgage 
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book be composed of pages, perforated, stamped, numbered and bound, 
on which every deed modifying the situation of the propert^^ shall be en¬ 
tered word for word. In addition, the registrar must give in writing the 
information requested of him; this information shall show the condition 
of the landed property at present, how it has been purchased, sold, mort¬ 
gaged, etc. 

The above prescriptions for the establishment of new land and mort¬ 
gage registers is contained in § 2 of the Order, according to which the regis¬ 
trars were to keep a register of persons in, alphabetical order containing 
the names of the debtors and creditors [fersonal registers); further, in the 
country, or in the Provincial tribunals (Landstingene), “ real registers '' 
were to be founded for all landed estates and other real estate, so that it 
should be possible at any time to see if a property were mortgaged or encum¬ 
bered in any way. Unfortunately, the order contains no further indication 
as to the organisation of these registers. § 3 only orders the registrar 
to enter the name of the former or future proprietor, at the date of publish¬ 
ing a transfer or a purchase relating to real estate, so that a new registrar, 
for example, shall run no risk of omitting, through local or personal ignor¬ 
ance, the engagements made by a previous proprietor with regard to the 
holding. §4 contains the rules relating to the supervision of land and 
mortgage books and registers, rules still in force, the rather as an act of 
the Minister of Justice, dated July 24th., 1878, declares that, in accordance 
with the same § 4, this inspection must be made every year by the prefects. 

Through want of land and mortgage registers, the cancellation of mort¬ 
gages entered in the old land and mortgage books was frequently omitted, 
although they had long lost their value. The order strictly recommends 
that such disorder be avoided in future. Again it specially insists 
on the preparation of mortgage extracts, delivered in conformity with 
§ I, and imposes severe punishment on registrars guilty of inaccuracy 
and error in regard to these extracts, just as it imposes severe punishment 
for any other infringement of the law with regard to the institution of mort¬ 
gage. But these punishments are to-day replaced by § 10 of the new crim¬ 
inal code of February loth., 1866. 

According to Dr. Aubert, a Norwegian Professor and Doctor of Uaw, 
who has in his works especially studied the genesis of land and mortgage 
registers, the prescriptions of the order of February 7th., 1738, on the new 
land and mortgage registers were very badly carried out in Denmark. 
Dr. Aubert declares that the said “ real register (for the country) was 
not in common use in the competent cantonal courts (Hjemtingene) of 
Denmark in the i8th. century. On the other hand, the 'personal registers 
were kept fairly completely, but in the provincial tribunals (handstingeiie), 
which made the greatest number of official publications in regard to 
rural business, even this class of new registers was only kept in a 
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very incomplete manner. Not even at the beginning of the 19th. centtny, 
in 1805, when the official publication was transferred to the cantonal 
courts (Hjemtingene), was the use of real registers general, on account of 
the want of a cadastre suited for the purpose, which would have allowed of 
landed estates being treated individually. As we have already said in 
speaking of the cadastre, it was collectivism, that is to say, joint property, 
that then prevailed in the country, and, according as subdivision was 
carried out, a list of numbers and letters enumerating and characterising 
the various holdings was required, so that the defect had to be remedied 
by always indicating the name of the owner or that of the farmer. 

It was only after the establishment of the new 1844 cadastre that each 
parish and village possessed such a list of holdings per commune and viH- 
age, with a number for each. 

It is true that the cadastre, as we have said above, was principally 
prepared for another ptupose (to serve as a basis for the land tax) than 
that of showing the individual holdings, but the cadastre could nevertheless 
be utilised for establishing the identity of each holding, (i). 

The year that followed the coming into use of the new cadastre also 
saw the appearance of the order of March 25th., 1845 on registers 
corresponding wirth the land and mortgage books. This order realised the 
connection, which became more and more strict in the course of the foll¬ 
owing years, between the books of different nature, until then independ¬ 
ent of each , other : the cadastre and the land book. And it was only 
after this order that the end vainly proposed by the above order of 
February 7th,, 1738 could be attained. 

In proportion as land and mortgage registers were instituted, in con¬ 
formity with the order, a valuable guarantee was obtained with regard to 
the transfer of real estate and loans passed on mortgage of same, on the 
one hand, thanks to the complete registration of all deeds, affecting legal 
rights over real estate (tingslige Rettigheder) in the landbooks and mort¬ 
gage registers, and, on the other hand, thanks to the registration in the new 
land and mortgage registers being so made that each holding has its special 
page in the register, showing the purchase, and the charges, etc., burdening 
the estate. 


(i) When a landed estate was situated in different villages or parishes, it was shown 
in the cadastre with as many numbers and units of land valuation as there were parcels 
in the different villages or parishes. In addition, in the cadastre there “was also shown 
the total amount of the original land tax {Gammelskat) on each landed estate, as well as 
the numbers of the parcels making up this total; further, there were, besides the other 
numbers referring to the property^ references to the number under which the original 
land tax was shown, so that one could ih- this way obtain an idea of the parcels of 
which the estate in question was composed. , 1 : * 
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These real registers, (i) then, with the cadastre form the basis of our 
system' of mortgage credit and for that reason it is necessary to examine 
more closely into the way in which they are kept. Tor this purpose a 
commentary on the order of March 28th., 1845 would be necessary, showing 
how these registers ought to be established in Denmark. 

The idea of the order was due to the Provincial Estates (Assemblies), 
whose intention was to decide how it would be possible to supervise the 
registration of the land and mortgage registers, so important for the guar¬ 
antee of the rights of ownersbip and for credit, in such a way that it should 
be everywhere made in such a manner as to attain the object intended. 

§ I prescribes the preparation of new official registers in all the courts 
in which deeds of purchase and mortgage of real estate, as well as any other, 
document that may affect the rights of ownership thereof, should be pub¬ 
lished and entered under form of a protocol. These registers must give 
clear and precise indications and contain references to all the pages of the 
cadastre and the land and mortgage registers on which may be found the 
name of the owner, and the cadastral number assigned to the real estate 
property, and the amount of the mortgages burdening it and, finally, 
information may be found of the publications made in the tribunal relating 
to the proprietor's rights/ According to § 2 and 3 each landed estate must 
have its special page (folio) in these registers. In rural districts each parish 
is distinguished, and in each parish each village composing it; in each vill¬ 
age, the estates are indicated as in the new cadastre of 1844; from which, 
through the offices of the prefecture of the whole territory, an extract may 
be obtained for the district in question, relating to the cadastral number 
and giving the cadastral unit of land tax (Hartkorn) under which the estate 
is classified. When, in consequence of subdivision, new “ letters " are added 
for estates in the cadastre (2), they must be entered, together with the cad¬ 
astral unit of taxation, in the land and mortgage registers, and have new 
folios with reference to the former ones and Dice versa. In practice, 
new folios are opened for the above cadastral “ letters,” only when the 
estates they refer to are transferred or mortgaged with publication in the 
court. When several estates belong to one proprietor, the numbers and 
letters referring to them are brought together and also everything relating 
to these estates, is entered on the single page, and on the other pages only 
a reference is entered. Land let to a tenant is not shown in the official 
registers, but when the tenant farmers acquire right of bequeathing such 


(1) It will be remembered, that, up to then, in spite of the order of February 7th., 1738, 
tho'e were only personal registers (See p. 128), showing the names of the owners. 

(2) The letters (a, 6, c) indicate the subdivisions of the chief cadastral number, sub¬ 
divisions resulting from subdivision of the landj if the estate had the number 3, the first 
pared has the number 3 a, the second 3 &, and so on. 
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land (i) or become proprietors, each of their holdings has its own page with 
the cadastral number. Diminution of the area of the principal property 
is noted on the page for this latter. 

§§ 8, 9, 10, II contain detailed instructions relative to the establish¬ 
ment of these registers. Each page must be divided into three sections. 

The first refers to the property^ with all essential indications sufficient 
to characterise it; the second relates to purchases, with all information 
in regard to the owner ; the 3rd. concerns mortgages and servitudes of every 
kind. It shows the mortgages and notes whatever has been published 
at the court of a character to limit or extend the rights of ownership. The 
entries are made under these three heads on the folio in order, as is seen 
in Appendix I, which reproduces the form accompanying the order con¬ 
cerning the new registers, to which we refer our reader for the better 
understanding of what follows. 

The heading of the page gives the cadastral indications. The column 
headed: Property (Ejendommen) briefly indicates its nature, its condition 
(built or unbuilt on), as well as the cadastre unit of taxation, in fact, what¬ 
ever may serve to individualise and determine the property in question. 
A note is made, for example, if the farmer has the right to bequeath the 
lease to his heirs, or if the property is subject to the tax on incomes derived 
from land, if there are servitudes on it, etc. Similarly, note is made of 
the date on which the property is released from these servitudes by an act 
published in court. When a publication is made in court, changing the 
civil condition of the holding, this change is noted in the column of ob¬ 
servations and at the same time an N. B. is entered against the ori¬ 
ginal indication. When a parcel is added to or taken from the holding, 
by reason of subdivision for example, this change is noted with indication 
of the eventual change in the cadastral unit of the land tax corresponding 
(Hartkorn). 

The '.second section headed : Title Deeds (Adkomster) indicates the 
purchase contracts and the other deeds relating to transfer, with a 
brief explanation of these documents, date and names of the parties, al¬ 
ways with reference to the corresponding folio of the land and mortgage 
book, in which the deed is copied in full. 

In the third part of the same page, headed : Charges (Hoeftelser) 
not only are all mortgages properly so called entered, but also the acts, 
whatever they may be, read in court, of a nature to reduce, annul, or extend 
and prove the rights of a proprietor to his property. Entry will be made 
of the documents affecting the property as well as of those personally 
affecting the proprietor, such as contracts of sale and lease, transferring 

(i) Tenancies witli of bequest and even to mortgage (right to pledge) constitute 
a special form of ownership of agricoltnral land in Denmark. 
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to others rights of possession or of working, by which all new proprietors 
are bound. Let us mention also interdictions, the acts relating to land 
servitudes, priority of sale, or other rights, which restrict the unlimited 
rights of ownership or other contracts modifying in any way the legal sit¬ 
uation of the property. 

Every contract gives the date, the names of the parties, the amount 
paid in money or bills, with reference to the corresponding page of the land 
and mortgage book in which the said contract, as we know, is entered 
in full. In proportion as new acts of this character are read in court, 
they are noted in the register, at the same time as all publications notifying 
cancellation or limitation of other mortgages or charges, and total or par¬ 
tial extinction of lettres de gage as a result of the total or partial pay¬ 
ment of the amount lent. Besides, registration is made of the declarations 
by which a charge or a right, shown in another document read in court 
is reduced or limited, or the attestations relating to a claim, on the part 
of a proprietor, who had been under tutelage, to the free disposal of his pro¬ 
perty, or relating to the judicial liquidation of a bankrupt estate, or again 
relating to the death of a peasant in the enjoyment of a pension. A doc¬ 
ument establishing a right which cannot be restricted or abolished, as it 
has been transferred to a third party, cannot be cancelled or limited in the 
registers, without the signature of the creditor being put to such act, and, 
this condition fulfilled, the registrar must note the deed of registration 
on the document itself. In default of the creditor's signature, the registrar 
is in every case bound to note the omission in the register. 

Any entry in the principal column which, in consequence of some 
publication of the court, has lost its value, must be cancelled, but in such 
a way as to remain quite legible. 

Every land and mortgage book must have its number in order that 
the necessary reference may be made from the register to the land and 
mortgage books; certain acts read in court may be entered in special books. 

In § 14 the order prescribes in addition to these real registers another 
personal register for acts not relating, or at least not exclusively relating, 
to real estate, or, in other terms, relating to personal estate, or at the same 
time to both real and personal estate. Thus, when a landholder has mort¬ 
gaged his stock and implements together with his land and plant, the act 
must be entered in the registers of property as well as in the register of 
names, that is to say in the register showing the families in alphabetical 
order. 

When the entries in the new registers are made, errors in the previous 
ones must be corrected, and, before all things, search must be made to 
see if there are extinguished charges not cancelled.Further, it is indicated 
in the order itself, how these corrections are to be made. 
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§ 16 of the order says that the preceding prescriptions mtist serve 
to regulate the organization and the keeping of the new land and mortgage 
registers, but that it is permitted to introduce some modifications into these 
regulations, on condition that the accuracy of the registers themselves 
do not suffer. The competent minister was charged to request the pre¬ 
fects to enquire of the various tribunals whether the registers were kept 
in conformity with the order. If they were unsatisfactory in this respect, 
new registers must be started in accordance with the regulations. Even 
when there were no special omissions in the registers in use, it was possible, 
on the decision of the registrar, also to prepare new registers in conformity 
with the order and to give remnneration for the work done. 

It was not then in a moment that such registers were introduced 
into Bennark, but gradually; to-day they are found throughout the 
country, and exactly as prescribed by the order, except however, for a 
few rare exceptions, in some districts, only respecting the manner of 
keeping the registers. 

The special rules in this order, relating to towns, are without inter¬ 
est for us, and we pass them over in silence. 

The reading in court and the registration of real estate in rural districts 
were first made in the provincial courts. When these were abolished in 
1805, it was ordered that the reading, up to then made in these courts, 
should now be made in the courts of the cantonal districts (Heiredsretterne) 
and Royal Courts of Justice ” (Birketingene), so that to-day they axe 
read in the courts of first instance (Underretterne), and in case of real 
estate, in the court of the region to which the property belongs, whilst 
the publication in the case of personal estate is made in the court of the dis¬ 
trict in which the landowner has made his domicile. Acts referring to both 
real and personal estate, when the property is in a legal district other than 
that to which the estate belongs on which the proprietor resides, axe pub¬ 
lished in the courts of both districts. 

Outside Copenhagen, every public reading (Tingloesning) is incumbent 
on the judge of the court of first instance (Herreds-og Byfoged, Birke- 
dommer), as registrar (Retsskriver), since the offices of judge and registrar, 
in the court of first instance, are filled by the same person. 

This oral publication made in the tribunal has to-day lost all its prac¬ 
tical value, because, under present conditions, it is considered that legal 
inscription and registration are more important and really both of them 
offer a solid basis for legal institutions. However, publication still remains 
the original act, founding and guaranteeing the owners' right, in the sense 
that when an act has been read in court, the omission of legal inscription 
or registration in no way hinders the coining into force of the right, whilst 
on the contrary an erroneous entry in the official register is null, unless 
accompanied by the publication of the court. 
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Wlien it is desired that an act be read in court outside of Copenhagen, 
it must, in conformity with the provisions of the Civil Code of Christian V 
(1683), ’be forwarded before or at the moment the court begins to sit. 

Before the publication in court there is no examination to establish 
the legal character of the act, and, consequently, neither summons nor 
notice given. Yet it is laid down that certain publications cannot be made' 
before various conditions have been fulfilled. We refer our reader for ex¬ 
ample to the provisions of the law on subdivision for the reading in court 
of the acts of purchase and the documents in evidence of the right of own¬ 
ership and other titles concerning the parcels. As regards the act of 
public reading (Tingloesningen) legalising the contract of transfer, it is 
stated in the judicial register (journal or ledger of the court) that the act 
was read on such a day ; a brief description is added of the contents, the 
persons and the property concerned; then it is noted on the document 
itself that the reading has been made. The registrar (Retsskriveren) causes 
the act to be transcribed in full in the land and mortgage register, in which 
all the documents read in court are successively entered in chronological 
order. A short description is also made of the act read in court at the 
page on which it appears in the land and mortgage register, with reference 
to the page of the land and mortgage book in which the act is transcribed 
in full, in conformity with the rules referring to the registers founded by 
order of March 28th., 1845, mentioned above. When entering the act in 
the land and mortgage book and in the registers, the registrar must examine 
into various details, for example, he must see if there have been previously 
read in court documents hindering the person acquiring the right by the 
new act published from coming into possession of the right in question. 
If, for example, it should happen that the party through whom the title is 
derived can present no public document showing his right of ownership, or 
that the property is burdened by charges not stated in the act, the registrar 
is bound, at the same time as he notes on the document that the public 
reading has taken place, to add another note of “ reservationshowing 
the omission (Retsanmoerkning). However, the registrar may, at the 
demand of the purchaser, omit to place on the act such note or observation 
of the court; but then it must be expressly indicated in the act that re¬ 
nunciation to the above reservation has been made. The notes may be 
cancelled later, with new annotations of the act, when the omissions which 
had occasioned them have been repaired, for example when a leUf& de 
gage (on mortgage) of which the act has made no mention has been redeemed 
and cancelled in the mortgage book and register. The note, the reserv¬ 
ation or the observation of the court on an act is registered either with 
the act itself in the land and mortgage book or in a special register of ob¬ 
servations, whilst this is not done in the registers. Consequently, it does 
not directly appear from them that the act publicly read in court is provided 
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with such a note (reservation) but it is nevertheless possible to assure one¬ 
self indirectly, if one is acquainted with the organization and maintenance 
of the registers. 

With regard to annulments and cancellations in the land and mortgage 
book and in the registers, it is well to observe — with reference to what 
we have already said on the order of March 28th., 1845 — that the request 
for annulment must be first entered in the court register (journal). After¬ 
wards it is ascertained if this annulment is legal, the legal process following 
being the same as that for publication in court and the acquisition of the 
right thus conferred. The annulment is entered in the journal of the court, 
and if, for any reason whatever, immediate cancellation can not be made, 
the annulment is mentioned in the land and mortgage book and in the 
registers, as can be seen in Appendix II, which reproduces a page of the 
land and mortgage register in reference to a small agricultural holding in 
the island of Zealand, where mortgage charge No. 2 has a note in the 
column of observations announcing that it has been annulled but not 
cancelled. 

When the cancellation has been made, it is mentioned in the same 
column of observations with the date and reference to the land and mort¬ 
gage books and the mortgage registration is crossed out with fine lines 
(but so that it is always to be read, see here p. 132). The same operation 
is performed in the land and mortgage books, in wluch the act was tran¬ 
scribed at the proper moment. The document, deposited for cancellation, 
is then provided with a note showing its final cancellation. 

In order that a mortgage (loan on security) , may be cancelled, the mort¬ 
gage bond, {leUre de gage) must generally be provided with the receipt of the 
holder (bearer). If the mortgage right (Panteretten) ceases to exist in 
consequence of some legal circumstance, for example, of a forced sale, 
the consent of the holder of the lettre de gare is no longer necessary. If 
the cancellation is partial, that is to say, if only a part of the sum due is 
repaid, the mortgage entry is not crossed out, but the amount to be can¬ 
celled is entered in the column of observations (see, for example, Mortgage 
Bond No. 3 in Appendix II (3rd. section), which shows a cancellation of 
3,500 crs. in 18,500). In this way it is always possible to know the mort¬ 
gage charges by means of the land and mortgage register. 

Generally it behoves the landowner or debtor in question to see that 
the cancellation in the mortgage books and registers of such mortgages 
published in court, which have been entirely or partly paid ofi, is carried 
out, since he would expose himself to observations (reservations, Rets-- 
anmoerkning) on the part of the court, if, in consequence, new acts estab- 
Hshing rights on property made no mention of these bonds. 

In certain cases, an act can be annulled without previous request 
and without notice, for example, when the right established by the act 
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in question is only valid for a Hmited period, or when another more re¬ 
cent act destroys its validity. 

When the various operations in connection with a contract, sent to 
the court to be read, have been terminated (public reading in court, entry 
in the books and registers and necessary annotations in accordance with 
the above prescriptions), the contract becomes valid, in terms of the Danish 
Civil Code of Christian V, and it is then restored. 

As has already been said, any approval given by the Minister of Ag¬ 
riculture for the subdivision of land, must be brought to the knowledge 
of the registrar, so that he may note on the corresponding page of the land 
and mortgage register the changes in the cadastral number (Matrikuls- 
nummer) and the unit of cadastral tax (Hartkorn), etc. 

It is seen in the above mentioned Appendix II how the annotation 
of such approval of subdivision is made. 

The subdivision of the cadastral number 3a into two others : Nos. 
3a and 3i under date of approval, notified to the registrar of the court 
on the 23rd. June, 1909, date of the ministerial communication, was en¬ 
tered on the register at the page for the estate in question under the 
head: property (Ejendommen), ist. section of the land and mortgage 
register. When the new parcel formed by subdivision (cadastral No. 3!) 
was sold, reading of the transfer was given in court, and the parcel was 
entered on another page (Folio) of the land and mortgage register (see 
Appendix III, which is a copy of this new page). A fine line is drawn 
through the entry on the page from which the new parcel has been trans¬ 
ferred and a reference made to the page to which it is transferred. On 
the new page the origin of the new holding is explained and reference 
made to the old page. The charges, servitudes, etc., burdening the 
property before subdivision, remain still in force, also with regard to 
the detached parcel, until new provision is made. Thus the servitude 
(charge) No. i on the property No. 3a indicated on the old page of the 
land and mortgage register, is transcribed on the new page {2^^ section) of 
the cadastral register under the cadastral No. ^i. Besides a new servitude 
has been added to the last cadastral number, according to the terms of 
the contract of transfer. 

Under the head : charges ", 3rd. section of the page of the register, 
servitude No. i is also transcribed on the new page for the holding last 
created. Mortgage No<> 2 was already cancelled in 1901 and as to mortgage 
No. 3 burdening the original estate (3a), it may be seen that the correction 
of this encumbrance as far as parcel 3! is concerned was made at the same 
time as the public reading of the purchase contract of Cadastral No.fsi, 
since the column of observation with regard to this mortgage notes that 
No. 3i was released from this mortgage on the date 29-9-^:909, that is to 
say the date of publication of the contract of purchase at the court. There 
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are everywhere references to the pages of the land and mortgage books 
ill which the document in question is transcribed in full. For servitude 
No. 4 burdening the old No. 3a of the cadastre no correction was made at 
the date of the reading of the contract and it was therefore transcribed 
in the land and mortgage register on the page of the cadastral number 3!; 
the correction was made later and mention of it is made in No. 3a of the 
cadastre, in the observations column, according to the procedure indicated 
above for mortgage charge No. 3, at the same time that the entry is 
rectified in the 3rd. section of the page of cadastral No. 3!, mth a note 
in reference to the correction. 

According to the Danish Civil Code of Christian V, when the contract 
of purchase has been established in the province in which the property is 
situated, it must be read in court in the first or second session after 
drafting of the contract. If the property is situated in another province, 
the contract is published in court in the third or fourth session. 

The same regulations apply to the '' lettres de gage '' (mortgage), etc. 
Yet the contract does not cease to be valid, even when these prescriptions 
are not followed. But although this question has excited many contro¬ 
versies, the rule in force to-day is that a contract of transfer or a lettre de 
gage, read in court on the prescribed date, is valid from the date on which 
it is drawn up, while in the contrary case, and if certain rights over the land 
are contested, the validity only dates from the day of public reading in 
court, so that a contract, published before the expiration of the above 
term prescribed by law and established after the day of the drafting of 
arxother contract, but before the day of the reading of this other contract 
in the court, has preference over the latter. 

Without entering further into the legal consequences of the public 
reading in court we shall only add that the acts relating to real estate 
and mortgages which are not read publicly in court, only ensure the 
rights of the purchaser or creditor against the debtor and his heirs: they 
give no security of these rights against creditors, nor, generally speaking, 
against third parties in good faith. 

On the contrary, whatever is read in court and, eo ipso, registered in 
the land and mortgage books and registers, is valid against third parties 
so that the publication in court gives every legal guarantee. It may there 
fore be affirmed that the public reading in court and the registration of 
the transaction and of the changes made in the books and registers prac¬ 
tically creates the right of ownership and the mortgage right on real es¬ 
tate. 

Whoever desires, may, on request and on payment of a fee, obtain 
a certificate as evidence that a property is mortgaged or not, conformably 
with the clauses of the order of February 7th., 1738. This certificate is 
nothing but a copy of the page (Folio) of the land and mortgage register 


10 
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relating to the estate, a copy thus perroitting of the knowledge of the 
documents witnessing to the rights of ownership and showing the various 
charges burdening the property in question. 

On the other hand, neither these registers nor the land and mortgage 
books contain any indication of the area (superficial measure) or the value 
of rural holdings. The area of the property is only shown in the cadastre, 
and with regard to the value of estates, for some time back summary 
information has been given in the statistical tables drawn up in consequence 
of the new taxes(i903) on real estate property (Ejendomsskyld) and income. 


§ 4 . Mel&tion between the Mortgage Registers and the OMeial Statistics 
of I,ong Term Agricultural Indebtedness. 

There are no statistics in Denmark directly (i) establishing the total 
amount of agricultural mortgage indebtedness. 

But the registrar (Retsskriveren) every year forwards to the Official 
Statistical Department a list of the mortgages registered and cancelled 
during the year in the mortgage registers of his district: the reports wliich 
are sent with other reports relating to the work of this employee of the court 
have it for their principal object to give the central department an idea of 
the quantity of work expected of and despatched by the judicial district. 
They give information as to the number of publications made in court, the 
contracts of .purchase, and the registrations and cancellations of 
mortgages in each judicial district. 

The reports show the number and amount of the ist., 2nd. and 3rd 
mortgages, whether registered or cancelled. The mortgages are grouped 
according to their amounts, as is seen in the following table, which is a re¬ 
production of the model, employed by the registrar for the preparation of 
his mortgage statistics. 

(i) By means of the annual statistics of charges burdening rural estates sold 
in each legal district, we may indirectly calculate the agricultural mortgage indebtedness 
in Denmark, as was done in the article The Organisation of Credit on Agricultural 
Uand in Denmark published in the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence ” for 
the month of April, 1911 (No. 4). These official statistics of sales (laud statistics establislnng 
the cadastral unit for the land tax, the value, the stock and the burdens on rural estates 
sold in the course of the year) are based on information furnished by the land registers 
and forwarded by the courts to the statistical office. In other words these statistics are, 
in the last resort, based on the laud and mortgage registers, and we take the ’occasion 
again to emphasize the importance of these for almost all kinds of agricultural statistics; 
(see introduction). Thus, these Danish statistics do not distinguish the mortgages on landed 
estates according to their area (superficial measure), since the land books and registers (as 
we stated at the end of the last paragraph) only give information as to the number of ca¬ 
dastral units for the land tax («Hartkom»). 
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STATEMENT 


of the mortgages entered and cancelled in the mortgage register of .. 
. during the year. 


In the course of the year. the following mortgages 


were entered. 


First Registration Second Registration 


Number Number Number 


Below 1,000 crowns .... 
Between 1,000 and 2,000 crowns 
a 2,000 » 10,000 » 

» 10,000 » 20,000 » 

» 20,000 » 50,000 » 

3) 50,000 »100,000 » 


Above 100,000 crowns , . 


In the course of the year. the following mortgages 


were cancelled. 


Ftet Registiation Second Registration 

Number Number 


Below 1.000 crowns .... 
Between 1,000 and 2,000 crowns 


» 2,000 » 10,000 


j> 10,000 » 20,000 » 

3 ) 80,000 » 50,000 » 

» 50,000 »100,000 » 

Above 100,000 crowns .... 
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It is true tMs information is not enough to guarantee the accuracy 
of the statistics of capital lent on mortgage or repaid, for there are many 
sources of error due to the very nature of the fundamental information : 
the mortgage registers. Thus, it may happen that the same mortgage 
loan gives occasion for several public readings in various courts, notably, 
when the property mortgaged in security of the loan is situated in more 
than one legal district or when several properties situated in various legal 
districts together guarantee a single loan contract which has been read in 
court. The mortgage in question will, in such case, be read publicly be¬ 
fore the courts of each district with its total amount, which will be thus 
counted several times. Yet inaccuracies due to this peculiarity of the mort¬ 
gage organization and relating to the nominal amount of the mortgages will 
be, when the period is long, at least partially corrected by cancellations 
of the same kind, that is double or triple ; but for short periods, such in¬ 
accuracies are not sufficiently made up for by such cancellations and there 
will always remain a certain inaccuracy in these statistics, otherwise more 
exact than the majority of their kind. 

Another circumstance affecting the accuracy of the figures for the in¬ 
crease and decrease of mortgage indebtedness is that the cancellation of 
a debt partially repaid is not always shown in the mortgage register but 
very often the date when the mortgage is paid off in full is waited for be¬ 
fore the whole mortgage is cancelled. 

Among the Official Statistics relating to the administration of civil 
and criminal law, for the years 1901-1905, published in 1908 by the 
Danish Statistical Office, a table was given of the mortgages registered 
and cancelled in those five years. The possibility of errors was recognised,, 
due, as we have already shown, to the fact that an amount may be 
registered superior to the real debt and an amount cancelled inferior to 
that really repaid on a debt. 

However it may be presumed with some certainty not only that the 
figures for mortgage registrations and cancellations reflect fairly well 
the fluctuations in agricultural indebtedness, but also that tlie increase 
of the mortgage debt, as it appears in these statistics, is not very far from 
the truth, since the errors vary little, relatively to time and place. In 
fact we may use the data of these statistics with sufficient security, above 
all in the case of long periods and large areas of the country, and if we always 
keep in mind that the figures obtained represent a maximum. 

On the other hand, these statistics are very defective in the sense 
that they are too summary. In fact they furnish no information on the 
area or the value of the property mortgaged, nor any information, so 
important to obtain,on the economic reason for the new mortgage registered. 
Thus, it is not possible to classify mortgage registrations and cancellations 
according to the area of the agricultural holdings in question (large, medium 
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sized, small) nor according to the destination of the money borrowed: 
whether the money borrowed is to be paid to co-heirs, if it is to complete a 
purchase price, or if it is to be employed in farming or improving the 
adjacent land. To be able to answer these fundamental questions, so as 
to form a clear idea of the increase of agricnltural mortgage indebtedness, 
we should have to reorganize the above table, to be filled in by the 
registrars, who might obtain their information as to the area of the estates 
in the cadastre and that of the value from the new valuations made for the 
general tax on property and income. To determine the economic reason for 
the loan registered, a compulsory declaration made by the debtor at date 
of registration in the land and mortgage registers kept by the court would 
sufiice. 

When these desirable reforms are carried out, Danish mortgage stat¬ 
istics will figure among the best of the class now existing, such as those 
of Brunswick and Prussia. 
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Appendix I. Extract from the Danish 


m 

Cadastral Number 12 (Matrikul N<^ 12) 

Observations 

N.B. 

(1st section) Property. 

Tenancy with right of succession (i). 

Cadastral Unit for Eand Tax (Hartkom) 8 tons, 
5/8 ths, o/32iids, 2 ^/gSths (2). 

In consequence of declaration of Oct. 12th., 1815. 
the proprietor of cadastral No. 21 has the right of pass¬ 
age through the field to the East of the Farm. (Book III. 
Folio 613). 

By deed of transfer of 
April 29th., 1846, 2/8ths., 
3/32nds, o/96ths of Hart¬ 
kom have been sold. There 
thus remain 8 tons, 2/8ths 
1/3 2nd 2 %/96ths. 

By deed of transfer of De¬ 
cember iith., of the same 
year the farm became free 
property. {See title deeds, 
N. 5). 


{2nd Section) Title Deeds. 


I. 

Deed of Transfer. January yth-jiSag. (Book V. Folio 

719)- 


2. 

By virtue of the contract of division of property 
(Skiftebrev) of April 3rd., 1845, the farm belongs to 
the widow of F. Obel. (Book VI. Folio 179). 


3 - 

Clergyman’s certificate of Sept. 8th., 1845, showing 
marriage of the widow and Jochum Hansen (Book VI. 
Folio 293). 


4. 

Deed of Transfer by Jochum Hansen to Ole Post, 
April 29th., 1896, of 2/s ths., S/ssnds, o/peths Hart¬ 
kom of land belonging to the farm (Book VI. Folio 527). 
See register No. 12, letter a. 

At the same time the con¬ 
sent of the holders of 1st 
and 2nd mortgage was 
read, together with copy 
of the Ministerial commu¬ 
nication of April 15th, 1896, 
on the payments necessit¬ 
ated by division among 
the heirs, Mortgage 5. See 
Vol. IV. Fol 128. 

5. i 

Deed of Transfer of Dec. nth., 1846, of the owner 
of the castle, N. N., showing cession of his rights to 
the tenant of the holding, thus become free and inde¬ 
pendent owner. (Book V. Folio 653). 

The same day was read 
the text of the Royal Order 
of Nov. 3rd, 1846, legalising 
the transaction. 


{i See note p. 131. {2) For explanation of these terms see text p 121. 
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Land and Mortgage Registers. 


Cadastral Number 12 (Matrikul 12) 


Observations 


{3rd section) Charges 

— ---— I 

Declaration of Oct. latli, 1815 on the right of the 
owner of cadastral No ii to cross the field to the 
East of the farm (Book III, Folio 613). 


Cancelled by receipt of 
January 20th,, 1845. 


First Mortgage Bond of January yth., 1829, passed 
by Frank Obel in favour of Nikolaj Jensen for 1,200 
Rbd. (£ 133) Book IV, Folio 819). 

Second Mortgage Bond of same date in favour of 
Lars Thomsen for 1,600 Rbd. (£ 177) (Book V, Fo¬ 
lio 721). 


5. Payments necessitated by division among the heirs: 
to Rasmus Obel, 800 Rbd. (£ 88) and to Karen Obel, 
400 Rbd (£ 44); to both consignment of various art¬ 
icles of furniture (Book VI. Folio 181). 
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Appendix II. 2nd. Extract from the Danish 


NO 

Commune N. N. Village P. P. Cad. N® 3-a 

Observations 

I 

I 

(ist vSection): Property. 

Cadastral N® 3a; Principal Parcel ; “ Hartkorn ” 
(Unit for Eand Tax) according to the communication 
of the Minister of the Interior: 6 tons 3/8ths, 1/32nd, 

I Y4/96ths. Old land tax payment: 84 crowns 35 0re 
(£4. I2S.); clergyman’s tithes, 3 tons, 6/8ths, 
of barley. 

According to the communication of the Minister of 
Agriculture, 23/6/1909, this parcel was subdivided as 
follows : 

aetgyman’s tithes 

cadastral N. 3a, 
principal parcel 

cl. I : 6 tons, 3/8,1/32, 0 V4 19 ^ 3 tons 6/8, sVa/S^ 

See Folio 152. 

Servitudes, etc. 

On the 17th. January, 1866, contract was read ced¬ 
ing the right to firewood in return for money. 

(2lld Section): Title Deeds. 

Deed of Transfer signed by Hans Andersen in favour 
of Peter Hansen dated 3rd and publicly read i6th, Jan¬ 
uary, 1855. (Book 5 H. Folio 69). 


Appendix III. srd. Extract from the Danish 


N® 


Commune N, N. Village P. P- Cad. No. 3-^ 


Observations 


(ist Section): 


Property. 


According to the communication of the Agricul¬ 
tural Department of 23/6/1909, the unit for the latul 
tax for the parcel transferred from cadastral no. 

(See Book 6) was registered under 

Qergy man’s 

Bartkorn tithes 

cadastral no. si: 

otons, o/8ths, o/32nds, i/gdth, i/i28th of barley 

Servitudes 

Servitude No. i. Book 6. 

In terms of deed of transfer the parcel must be 
enclosed. 

(2nd. Section): Title Deeds. 


Contract passed between Hans Peter Hansen and 
O. P. Svendsen, Carpenter, in date of i8th., publicly 
read 29th,, September, 1909. (Book 6 C. Folio 1.278). 
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Land and Mortgage Registers. Folio 6. 


NO 

Catastral N® 3-a 

Observations 

1. 

2. 

3 * 

4 - 

(3rd section): Charges, 

Amiiial State I^and Tax and Transfer dues. 

-- ' ^ ■ —. -» - -.. ^ .----TT- 



Aa&ulled.but— 

COTCQ, 

Cancelled 4/12/1901 
(Book 5 S. Folio sgi-u). 


ri_ii___i_ 1 __ 3 _CJ___ Li^ _0--- -J 



F-ine—asd—Gomponad 


On the 23rd. Jime, 1909 
(Book 6 . C. Folio 318) 3.500 
crowns (£ 194) cancelled. 
On date of Sept 29th, 1909, 
(Book 6 C. Folio. 1,279), Cad. 
number 3^* was exempted 
from this charge. Amend 
and compound interest. 

On Dec. 8th., 1909 (Vol. 

6. C. Folio 1,677) Cad. 
NO 3-i was exempted from 
this charge. 

Obligations in conformity 
with the rules of the a- 
bove credit bank. 

— id — of same person in favour of the adminis¬ 

tration of the Diocese of the island of Zealand, dat¬ 
ed 31st. July, read publicly August 7th., 1895 (Book 
5. I. Folio 545) classed as first Mortgage for the 
amount of.18,500 crowns (£ 1,025) 

— id — of same person in favour of the Rural 

Estate Credit Bank in the rural dioceses, dated nth. 
and read publicly i6th. June, 1909 (Vol, 6, C.Folio 783). 
coming after the National Bank Mortgage, charge no. i, 
and the 15,000 crowns (£ 833) due to the administra¬ 
tion of the Diocese of the Island of Zealand, for the 
amount of.. .14,000 crowns (£ 777)* 

i 


Land and Mortgage Registers. Folio 152. 


NO 

Cadastrai No. 3-i 

Observations 


(3rd section): Charges. 


I. 

Charges No. i — Folio 6. 


2. 

I 

--id-No. -4> -“Folio-4-Rectified. 

1 















ROUMANIA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Agricultural Credit for Large Estates in Roumania. 


Sources; 

(a) Official Publications: 

I^ege Statute pentru Creditul Ftmciar Ruman {The Law and the Regiilatiom of the Roumanian 
Land Credit Institute). Bucharest, National Press, 1903. 

Modific^rile f^cute in anul 1908, la I^egea Statu tele Creditului ftmciar Rural {Amendment 
made in 1908 to the Law and Regulations of the Agricultural Land Credit Institute). 
lyOi et Statuts de la Banque Agricole {Law and Regulations of the Agricultural Bank) Budiarest 
Kminesco, 1906. 

Institut International d’Agricultm'e: Reponse officielle de la Roumanie au questionnaire 
^tabli par la dd^gation du Comite permanent de Tlnstitut {Official Reply of Roumania 
to the QuesHons submitted by the Delegates of the Permanent Committee of the International 
Institute of Agriculture). Bucharest, State Press, 190S. 

Ministerul Industrii Comertului. Anuarul Statistic al Romdnei {Roumanian Statistical 
Yearbook). Bucharest, 1909. 

Dr. 1 ^. COLESCO, Head of the General Statistical Department. Progr^s economiques de la 
Roumanie r^alis^s sous le r^gne de S. M. le Roi Charles I. {Economic Progress of Roumania 
under the Reign of Carol I). 1866-1906. Bucharest, Gobi. 1907. 

(b) Publications of the Credit InsHiutes : 

Comptes RendusduConseil d’Administration de la premiere Soci^t^ de Credit Fonder Roumaih 
de Bucarest {Reports of th Board of Management of the First Roumanian Land Credit So¬ 
ciety of Bucharest) Bucharest, Colesco Press. 

Banque Agricole. - Rapports du Conseil d’Administration et des Censeurs {Report of the 
Board of Management and the Censors), Bucharest, I^azareano. 
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(c) Other Publications: 

Creanga, Dr, G. D. : Griindbesitzverteilimg und Bauernfrage in Rmnatiien {DistHbution of 
Landed Property and the Question of the Peasants in Rotmanla) 2 vols. Deipzig^ Diiiiker 
and Himiblot, 1909. 

JONESCU, Dr. Dimitri : Die Agrarverfassung Rtimaiiiens, ihre Geachichte und Hire Reforin 
{The Roumanian Land Regime, its History and its Refor^n). Leipzig. Humblot I^resSj 
1909. 

Kogalniceanu V. M.: Die Agrarfrage in Rumanien seit dem Bauernaufatand vom Marz 1907 
[The Agrarian Question in Roumania since the Peasants' Rising in March, 1907) in Afchiv 
fur Sosialwiss. und Sozialpolitik, Numbers for May and July, 1911. 

Magniet, lyEOPOLD : Des finances Agraires en Roumanie [Land Finance in Roumania) in the 
Review, Le Mouvement Economique, June, 1911, 

Valsamachi, C. A. : Da Roumanie economique {Economics in Roumania) Declure delivered 
at the Kcole des Sciences Folitiques, Paris, and published in the Bucharest Review 
Le Mouvement Economique, October and November, 1911. 


§ I. Organissation of Land Credit and Large Landed Property in Mottmauia, 


Whoever proposes to himself the study of the organization of credit 
in behalf of Roumanian agriculture must distinguish between two classes 
of institutes, one of which undertakes to satisfy the needs of the large landed 
proprietors, the other those of the small landholders. The land credit 
institutes for large estates are : 

(1) the Rural Land Credit Institute; 

(2) the Agricultural Bank. 

The following are the credit organizations in behalf of small holdings : 

(1) the Rural Bank ; 

(2) the Agricultural Credit Institute; 

(3) the ViticuUural Credit Institute; 

(4) the People's Banks. 

This distinction, cor res j)on ding to a definite and important difference 
in the interests of small and large property in Roumania, is such that a 
special independent study of each of the two classes of institute in relation 
to the special economic and social conditions of large and small holdings, 
respectively, seems advisable. 

In this article we shall study the credit institutes for large agricultural 
property, reserving for another occasion the subject of the credit institutes 
for the peasants, whose requirements have received special consideration 
since the agrarian rising in 1907. 

The published results of official enquiries would enable us to illustrate 
the difference between the interests of the large land holders and the peas- 
sants. For the purposes of this article it will, however, be enough to bring 
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out the respective importance of these two classes of landholders, who 
have concentrated in their hands the possession of almost all the land, 
without leaving room for a middle class of proprietors. Hence the contrast 
referred to, which is the characteristic and origin of the Roumanian hand 
question. 

Roumaiiia is essentially an agricultral country and is to be counted 
among the largest grain exporters of the world. 

In a total area of 13,017,700 ha. in 1905 there were 9,973,663 ha. 
devoted to agriculture, pasture and forests. The population amounted 
in 1899 to 5,956,690 inhabitants of whom 

951,928 or 15.98 % lived in the chief cities of the Provinces ; 

167,858 ,, 2.82 % „ in the other cities; 

4,836,904 ,, 81.20 % ,, in the rural communes. 

According to calculations made by Kogalniceanu, in 1907 Roumania 
had 6,684,265 inhabitants (i) of whom only 1,174,227 (17 %) lived in the 
cities and 5,510,038 (83 %) in the country. 

het us now consider the distribution of the land. 

The data, which we reproduce from the Roumanian Statistical 
Yearbook, are based on the fiscal returns, since there is no cadastre in 
Roumania. By the help of the data in the possession of the Finan¬ 
cial Department the quantity of land per taxpayer can be calculated. 
The area of the holdings is ascertained either from the plan of each pro¬ 
perty or by the help of the Ordnance Survey Maps. 

The enormous concentration of property in Roumania, according 
to the data of 1902 (2) appears in all its eloquence in the following figures, 
referring to land fit for cultivation, exclusive of vineyards and plumtree 
plantations. 


Area 

of Individual Holdings 

Number 
of Proprietors 

% 

Total Area ofUand 
ha. 

% 

Up to 10 ha. . . 

920,939 

95-4 

3,153,645 lia. 

40.29 

From 10 to 50 ha. 

36,318 

37 

695.953 » 

8.89 

Total under 50 ha. 

957.257 

99-1 

1 

3.849,598 ha. 

49.18 

Above 50 ha . . 

7.790 

0.9 

3,977,198 » 

50.83 

Total 

965,047 

100.0 

7,826,796 ha. 

1 

100.00 


(1) The population has now increased to about 7 millions. 

(2) There are no more recent of&cial data: yet we may consider that the above figures 
approximately represent the distribution of laud as it now is, as figures of this kind 
do not vary much in ten years. 
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Here we see a great inequality intlie distribution of land in Roumania : 
99.1 % of the proprietors divide between them 49.2 % of the land capable 
of cultivation, while the very small minority, 0.9 %, possess the other 
half (30.8 %). 

An examination of these figures in detail, grouped together in large 
classes, gives the following results : 


Number and Area of Holdings in 1902. 


Classes of Holdings according 
to Area 

Number 
of Holdings 

percentage 

of 

Holdings 

Area 

of Holdings 
in ba. 

Percentage 

of 

Axea 

Up to % ha. 

1 

62,832 

6.6 

1 

26,426 

0.34 

» % to I » . 

81,039 

8-5 

1^.157 

0.93 

j) I » 2 )) . 

147,900 

15-2 

237,029 

3.01 

)) 2 » 3 )) . 

131,630 

13A 

337.000 

4.30 

« 3 » 4 » . 

172,446 

17.9 

631,964 

8.08 

4 5 » . 

148,717 

15-4 

7ii»033 

9.08 

55^ 7 » . 

I31.I45 

13-5 

743.486 

9-50 

)) 7 )) 10 » . 

45>230 

4-7 

393,950 

5*05 

Total up to 10 ha. 

920 ,m 

95.4 

3 , 153,645 

40.29 

From 10 to 50 ha. 

36,318 

3-7 

695.953 

8.89 

» 50 » 100 » . 

2,405 

0.26 

166,847 

2.13 

)) 100 3) 500 » . 

3.314 

0.41 

816,385 

^^>•43 

3) 500 » 1000 3) ...... 

1,122 

0,13 

803.084 

10.26 

» 1000 33 3000 3) . 

771 

0.09 

1.236,420 

I5'8o 

>3 3000 33 5000 » . 

112 

O.OI 

434.387 

5-55 

Above 5000 ha. 

66 

0.00 

520,095 

6.65 

Grand Total 

965,047 

1 

100.00 

7 , 826,796 

100.00 


In this table we may see the insignificance of the holdings of medium 
proportions, that is, holdings of from lo to loo hectares, as compared 
with the large estates and the small holdings. Indeed, if we classify the 
properties in groups of holdings of less than lo hectares, of from lo to 
100 hectares and over lOO hectares, we get the following results, showing 
the relative economic importance of the three groups in 1902. 
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Holdings 

Small Holdings 

Up to 100 hectares 

Medium sized Holdings 

Between lo and loo ha. 

Large Holdings 

Over 100 hectares 

Total figures 

% 

Total figures 

0/ 

/o 

Total figures 

% 

NHiaber. 

420*439 

95*4 

38.123 

4.0 

4.171 

0.6 

Area in ba. 

3,153,645 

40.3 

862,800 

II.O 

3,810,351 

48.7 

Annual Yield in Ids(x) . . 

123,994,496 

49*3 

25,045,514 

10 

101,125,706 

40.7 

Average Yield in leis . , . 

120 

- 

2,540 

- 

Si,700 

- 

(i) I lei (gold) = I franc. 


I^eaviEg out of consideration the holdings of average size, the area 
of which in 1902 was only ii % of the cultivable land, we see that the 
large and small holdings, generally considered, equal each other in area 
and economic importance. 

But an analytical examinaton of the figures indicating the average 
value and area of the estates belonging to the two classes, in the above 
tables, reveals a profound difference. 

In contrast to the small, excessively subdivided property, with average 
holdings of 3.42 hectares a piece, we have large estates, the average area 
of which is given in the statistical returns of 1902 as 707.58 hectares. 
With regard to the average yield, calculated at 120 leis in the case of 
small holdings, in the fiscal statistical returns (published inthe Statistical 
Yearbook for 1905 only) the corresponding yield of the large estates 
averages 24,700 leis. 

The contrast we have pointed out between large and small property 
would, however, not necessarily have given rise to all those economic and 
social evils, complained of in Roumania, if there had not arisen a class of 
speculators, who, profiting by the absenteeism of the large landholders, 
rented their estates, subletting them again to small farmers at a considerable 
profit. 

The ofl&cial publications have now collected sufficient material to show 
the harm of such speculations, not only for the peasants, but for the whole 
national economy. 

In the Statistical Yearbook (1909) a case is mentioned of a family 
who hired an area of 159,000 hectares in 1905, subletting a large part^of 
it to peasants. 
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In view of this deplorable state of things, the Government was induced 
to present two bills in 1907-1908, the object of one of which was to prevent 
a single person from taking on lease more than 4,000 cultivable hectares,, 
while that of the other was the creation of a Rural Bank, with capital 
partly supplied by the State, and partly by private persons, to facilitate 
the acquisition of land by the peasants. On another occasion we shall 
examine these legislative provisions in detail. We may say here, however, 
that their object was to change a state of things that was an impediment 
to agricultural progress. 

In order to improve the quality of agricultural produce, to increase 
the yield of the farms, profiting by the teachings of modern science, discov¬ 
eries in chemistry and mechanical inventions, capital must be invested. 
Now it may be said generally that in Roumania neither the large class of 
landowners, for the most part altogether inexperienced in farm business, 
nor the class of the large tenants, limiting themselves to speculation, nor that 
of the small farmers, to whom portions of the large estates were sublet, 
was disposed to such investment. The first class, that of the rich land- 
owners, decendants for the most part of the ancient Roumanian feudal 
lords, is not fitted to promote the development of the estates. Composed 
mostly of persons occupied in any other business than that of agriculture, — 
deputies, senators, officers, high officials, doctors, barristers, etc. — this 
class is only anxious to have a settled income ; the risks and the anxieties 
attending new investments of capital for the increase of its members' incomes, 
are unsuited to the circumstances of the lives they lead at a distance ftom 
their estates, which sometimes they do not even know. 

Nor can greater interest be taken in these improvements by the spec¬ 
ulators, the large tenants, specially intent on obtaining large profits by 
subletting estates to the small farmers ; nor, finally, by this last class of 
small farmers, who have neither means nor interest to enable them to 
acquire costly machinery, to improve estates which are not theirs. 

This situation, therefore, serves to explain the contrast to the agri¬ 
cultural development of large estates in some other countries exhibited by 
the continuance of extensive cultivation on those of Roumania. 

It may be said, however, that the belief that the nature itself of the 
Roumanian soil was adapted to such kind of cultivation has contributed 
to the continuance of tliis state of things. 

The Roumanian soil being very rich in fats and organic substance, 
and of formation similar to that of the black land in part of Russia, it has 
been possible to postpone in its case the employment of artificial pro¬ 
cesses and chemical manures, that have become necessary in other coun» 
tries. The same manure, heaped up in isolated places, outside the villages 
— observes Valsamachi — burns for whole weeks, as something useless, 
which is, therefore, set on fire. But, however rich the Roumanian soil. 
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it cannot dispense witli the necessity of fertilisation, so as to render the agri- 
culttiral production as great as possible, and triennial rotation of crops does 
not stiflS.ce for competition on the world's market against farms managed 
according to the methods of modern agriculture. 

However summary these remarks, we think they will suffice to give 
an [idea of the economic and agricultural conditions of large estates in 
Roumania, for the better appreciation of the action of the I^and Credit 
Banks for large landowners, the fundamental outlines of which we shall 
here set forth, together with the results attained by them. 


§ 2 . The Organization of the “ Roumanian hand Credit Institute 


The law of April, 1873, amended in 1882, 1903 and 1908, 

authorizes the institution of land credit societies, based on the direct 
association and mutual guarantee of the landowners themselves in need 
of capital. These societies, the period of duration of which is not 
limited, are intended to obtain for the landowners, desirous of contracting 
loans, the means for doing so and extinguishing their debt in annual in¬ 
stalments. With this object, they have been authorised to issue “ lettres 
de gage " for an amount not exceeding that due by the borrowers. 

The law has granted the societies composed of these proprietors the 
monopoly of conducting land credit operations, up to the date ist./i4th. 
June, 1933. It is thus impossible for competitive capitalistic societies to 
be formed (art. i). The law only permits societies composed of landholders 
to issue “lettres de gage (art. 2). 

For the fomation of the first land credit society, the law (art. 3) pro¬ 
vided the formation of a committee, composed of the Minister of Finance, 
the President of the Chamber of Deputies, and the Dean of the Vice- 
presidents of the Senate. By an advertisement in the Moniteur Offlciel, 
this committee appealed to all landowners of Roumania, inviting them to 
take part in the first land credit society to be constituted as soon as 60 
proprietors, representing altogether landed property of a value of at least 
3 million francs, had adhered. 

The “ First Roumanian Band Credit Society of Bucharest" (Prima 
Societate de Credit Funciar Roman din Bucaresti) was founded thus on 
the ist./i4th. June, 1873, and in December of the same year, it issued its 
first “ lettres de gage.'" 

Conformably with its rules, this society proposes as its aim : 

(i) To lend to landed proprietors on mortgage for periods of at least 
10 years and at most 60 years, the loans to be extinguished in instalments ; 
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and for short terms, extinguisiiable or not in instalments, also guaranteed 
on mortgage ; 

(2) for these loan operations, to issue and negotiate “ lettres de 
gage,'' of a value not exceeding that of the loans. 

The amounts granted by the society may not exceed 50 % of the 
value of the estate on mortgage of which they are secured, taking into 
consideration previously registered mortgages. These loans must be 
limited to a third of the value of the estate, when this depends on vine¬ 
yards, forests and other plantations. 

According to the Rules (art. 72), the following cannot be mortgaged: 

(1) quarries and mines ; (2) property held in common, if the mortgage does 
not burden the whole property and is not agreed to by all the landholders; 
(3) estates of which the usufruct and the property belong to different 
persons, unless the parties concerned agree to the mortgage; (4) buildings 
not insured with an insurance company conducting business in Roumania. 

To obtain a loan the landholder must present a certificate signed by 
three landowners of the district in which the estate is situated, attesting 
his ownership and stating the debts and obligations by which it is burdened. 
Besides indicating the area and mode of cultivation of the property, the 
extent of the land rented by the former serfs enfranchised by the land law 
of 1864 otherwise leased, the proprietor must indicate the value he 

assigns to the property and the amount of the land tax upon it, and must 
exhibit a certificate of the law courts indicating the burdens upon the prop¬ 
erty, offered as security. When a debtor has paid a quarter of his debt, 
he has the right to ask that the remaining three quarters may be exting¬ 
uished in a number of years equal to that originally fixed for the extinctt 
ion of the whole debt. 

The rules authorise the members to anticipate repayment of the 
capital, either in money or '' lettres de gage ” at their nominal value. 

The annuities the debtors must pay on the capital borrowed include : 

(1) the interest fixed by the Board of Management; 

(2) sinking fund, calculated according to the rate of interest and the 
length of the loan ; 

(3) a charge of not more than 0.50 % for commission and working 
expenses. In case of six months elapsing without payments made, the whole 
debt may be called up. 

The Rules lay down that the " lettres de gage " shall be to bearer 
and of a nominal value of not less than 100 leis. They are repaid, 
being drawn for by lot, in proportion as the capital is repaid by the Society's 
debtors. 

The payment of interest and capital corresponding to land securities 
is guaranteed : (i) by the moneys figuring in the “ profit and loss accounts; 

(2) by the reserve fund ; (3) by the share capital; (4) by the joint and 
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several liability of all the proprietors, members of this society; (5) by the 
subvention of which we shall speak hereafter. 

The “ lettres de gageare accepted as public securities by all the 
State banks. The capital of minors, of communes and public institutions 
or institutions of public utility may be invested in purchase of land secur¬ 
ities. 

The operations of this society may be conducted throughout the whole 
territory of Roumania. 

The constitution of this bank is based on the principles of co-operation. 
Membership is open to any landholder who has contracted a loan : he 
acquires a share in the profits in proportion to the instalments he has paid. 
At the same time he is bound to share in the losses the society may suffer. 
The position and the rights of members are transferred to persons pur¬ 
chasing the property mortgaged as security for loans granted by the 
Society. 

Let us now briefly examine into the financial organization of tMs 
society. 

It opens a special account, in the credits of which it shows all 
the payments made by anyone who has contracted long term loans (in¬ 
stalments, interest and sinking fund), interest on the share capital, pay¬ 
ments made by debtors for short term loans, income from the estates of 
the Society, all amounts derived from sale of such estates, a maximum ann¬ 
ual contribution of 0.50 % on amounts borrowed and, finally, aU other 
revenues of the society not destined for the formation of the reserve fund. 

Deducting from this account the interest due on “ lettres de gage, 
the funds for repayment of securities drawn for by lot each year and the 
working expenses, the still remaining amounts will be used for repayment 
of loans contracted with the Deposit and Doan Bank. 

If the Society, finding itself obliged to sell a property that comes 
into its possession, does not recover all its credit, against the property, 
it must pay into the above special account, besides the sum realised 
by the sale, also that corresponding to the rest of the credit, draw 
ing for that purpose on the share capital and on the reserve ftmd. 
If these are insufficient, recourse must be had to the subvention fund, of 
which we shall speak hereafter. 

The share capital is formed by the payment each borrower is bound 
to make, to the amount of 2 % of the loan made to him. On the extinction 
of the debt, this contribution of 2 % is repaid to the member without 
interest. 

The reserve fund is formed by the payment of 0.25 %,“stopped from the 
amounts lent, by 90 % of the net profits and by interest. 

The amount of 90 % of the profits will cease to be paid into the 
reserve fund, when the latter reaches the amount of 5 % of the current 
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loams. In tHs case, the net profits, less the part belonging to the ad¬ 
ministrators and director,will form the dividend to be divided among 
the debtors in proportion to the debt of each towards the society. 

The subvention fund is formed with the assistance of Government, 
which, until the reserve fund has been formed on its own account, will 
open a credit at the Deposit and Doan Bank, for each of the three societies 
founded at Jassy, Bucharest and Craiova, to the amount of 1,500,000 leis, 
at an annual interest not exceeding 3 %. 

These amounts must be only invested by the land credit institute 
to pay the initial expenses and supply the contributions still due from the 
borrowers. In case of the dissolution of the society, the subvention returns 
to the Deposit and Doan Bank. All these amounts are guaranteed jointly 
and severally by all the members of the Land Credit Institute. 

The management of the society is entrusted to a manager to whom 
two vice-directors may be added. 

The executive authorities of the society are the Board of Manage 
m ent, the members’ meeting and the committee of the holders of the 
''lettres de gage.” 

The Board of Management is composed of eight members elected 
for four years by the general meeting of members. It is renewed partially 
every year. Each administrator must, within the week from his appoint¬ 
ment, deposit with the society securities representing his property mort¬ 
gaged to the Roumanian Land Credit Society, upon which a loan of at least 
15,000 leis may be raised. 

The administrators receive an attendance allowance, the value of which 
is established at the General Meeting ; they may, in addition, receive 10 % 
on the net profits of each working year. 

The rules show in detail the powers of the Board of Management. 

The General Meeting represents the whole group of those who have 
contracted loans with the Land Credit Institute. 

All landholders have a right to vote at the general meeting if they 
have passed a mortgage to the society for an amount of at least 5,000 leis 
A member of the meeting has one vote for every 5,000 leis of land property 
mortgaged (art, 50). 

Tor the general meeting to be valid, its members must represent at 
least the fourth part of the mortgaged capital. 

There is no need to mention the powers of the general meeting, which 
has deliberative functions similar to those in the majority of land 
credit societies. We shall only add that it has power, when necessary, 
to appoint a special commission for valuation of the land mortgage of which 
is offered in security of the loans asked for. 

The rules relating to the formation of the Committee of Holders of 
leUres de gage/' also deserve special mention. This committee consists 
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of nine members, elected for three years, from amoEg the holdersof the secur¬ 
ities themselves. The electors of this committee must have deposited 
lettres de gage for at least 10 thousand leis, and to be eligible, the 

candidate must deposit at least 20 thousand leis in land securities. 

What is the office of this committee ? 

It is charged : (a) to appoint a delegate, who may attend the meetings 
of the Society with right to vote; thus, also those have a share in the 
management of the Society who, as holders of bonds, have their interests 
bound up with its good working; (6) to elect a delegate to be present at 
the drawings of the land bonds; (c) to control the yearly accounts and op¬ 
erations of the Society with right to make observations. 


§ 3. The Work of the ^ * Monmanian I^and Credit Institute 

This society had great difficulties at the start, as it had to contend — 
observe the official publications — against the distrust of those who even 
called in question the possibility of the existence of a mutual association 
of landholders in Roumania — above all directed by Roumanians — since, 
they said, such an undertaking demands much hard work and a special 
perspicacity. The events belied all these criticisms. 

To-day the Agricultural Tand Credit Institute has overcome all these 
difficulties. It has become a national institute of the first order and has 
improved and reinforced the credit of the large landholders. From its 
start it has rendered many services to Roumania, which may be summed 
up as follows: 

(1) It was the first economic institute, founded, constituted and 
managed by Roumanians and has consequently exerted a notable economic 
and social action in the whole country,; 

(2) It has largely contributed to regulate the legal constitution of 
land property; 

(3) It instituted the forms of mortgage registration, now adopted 
in all Roumania. 

(4) It has normally developed agricultural land credit. 

The Agricultural Land Credit Institute commenced operations in 
1873 and 1874 by taking mortgages — as the above mentioned official 
publication, drawn up to answer the enquiries of the International Institute 
of Agriculture, informs us on page 307 — on 115 estates and issuing “lettres 
de gage at 7 % for the nominal value of 17,204,100 leis, at the maximum 
rate of 80.9 % ; in 1908 the number of estates mortgaged had risen to 1,656 
of which only 59 were sold, although the society had had, during the long 
period of its existence, to pass through crises, such as war, bad harvests, 
low price of cereals, etc. 
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From its fouadation up to the ist. of July, i88i,''lettres de gage'' 
were issued at 7 %, for a nominal value of 64,210,200 leis, and were in 
July, 1881 extinguished and converted into 5 %. 

The 5 % securities in circulation on December 31st., 1910 amounted 
to 327,385,112.50 leis ; those at 4 % at the same time reached a total of 
23,284,838 leis. Thus, 350,669,940.50 leis worth of its “ lettres de gage 
were in circulation on December 31st., 1910. 

Corresponding to these two classes of lettres de gage,'’ there were 
on December 31st., 1910: 

lyandholders’ debts at 5 % for an amount of leis 326,981,981.12 
„ „ 4 % ^3.283,701.62 

or a total debt of leis 350,265,682.74 

When we compare this amount with that of the bonds in circulation, 
we find a difference of 404,257,76 leis in the accounts of the hand Credit 
Institute under the head of sinking fund payments. 

Taking account of the 0.50% paid for working expenses, the rate of 
sinking fund and of interest, a debtor, for example, who has contracted a 
extinguishable in 30 years, pays annually 6.97 %, if the loan is at 5 % and 
loan, 6.25 %, if the loan is at 4 %. To estimate, however, the real condi¬ 
tions for the debtor, in the two classes of loans, we must take account of 
the different prices obtainable by sale of securities at 4 and 5 %. 

In fact, the quotations for land securities at 5 % varied in the year 
1910 between a maximum of xoi Ys ^ minimum of 97.47 %; that 
of the 4 % securities between 90J4 87 

The development of the Agricultural Dand Credit Institute has been 
constant and sure, as is seen, in the figures in the following table : 


Years 

Amount 

of 

Unextmguished 

noams 

Capital 

Reserve Fund 

Share Capital 

1873. 

Eeis 

374.600 


_ 


— 

1875. 

» 

30,001,759 

Leis 

18,179 

Leis 

602,191 

1880. 

» 

56,610,870 

» 

149.950 

» 

1,172,310 

1885. 


98,326,351 

» 

2,943.257 

» 

2,039,274 

1890.. . 

» 

134.314474 

» 

6.517.378 

)) 

2,812,000 

1895. 

» 

199.162,501 

» 

9 . 955,493 

» 

4.337.936 

1900. 

» 

359.176,414 

» 

13.851.773 

» 

5,630,185 

1905.. 

)) 

288,103,305 

» 

19.330,091 

)) 

6.491.744 

1910 . . . 


396,389.159 

» 

24,746,084 

» 

7 i 974.205 
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The increase in the loans granted during the last twenty years has been 
considerable and very rnarked from 1905 to 1910. 

The loans registered on December 31st., 1910 and amounting to a 
total of 396,389,159 leis were thus distributed according to their value, 
as appears from the report of the Society. 

Classification of Loans according to Value, December ^Tst., 1910. 



Value of roaus (in leis) 

Number 

Amount 
(in leis) 


Above 

2,000,000 

I 

2,350,000 

From 

1,750,001 

to 

2,000,000 

3 

5,450,000 

}) 

1,500,001 

3 3 

1,750,000 

2 

3,368,992 

}} 

1,250,001 

3 3 

1,500,000 

II 

15,100,133 


1,000,001 

33 

1,250,000 

8 

9.388,755 


800,001 

33 

1,000,000 

26 

24,232,000 

}j 

600,001 

33 

800,000 

28 

20,046,806 

j, 

500,001 

33 

600,000 

32 

17.713.834 


400,001 

3 3 

500,000 

50 

23.538,501 

j j 

300,001 

3 3 

400,000 

95 

34,034,841 


200,001 

33 

300,000 

225 

57,632,912 


100,001 

33 

200,000 

609 

90,074,457 

jj 

80,001 

3 3 

100,000 

259 

24,399.669 

3) 

60,001 

33 

80,000 

278 

20,164,733 

3 3 

50,001 

3 3 

60,000 

186 

10,754,123 

33 

40,001 

33 

50,000 

272 

12,910,071 

33 

30,001 

3 3 

40,000 

286 

10,610,071 

33 

20,001 

33 

30,000 

302 

8,122,663 

33 

10,001 

33 

20,000 

310 

5,131,162 

33 

5,001 

3 3 

10,000 

141 

1,178,466 



Up to 5,000 

52 

186,400 




Total . . 

- 3.176 

396,388,589 


If we consider the number of the loans, we find from this table tha 
most of them (2,727 out of a total of 3,176) are included in the classes o 
loans for between 10 and 300 thousand leis. 

But if we consider the amount of capital this land credit establish¬ 
ment has distributed altogether for each class of loans, we find the largest, 
concentration of it among the loans for from 100 to 400 thousand leis 
and for the rest a sufficiently even distribution among the various 
classes of loans, from the lowest limit of 30,000 leis, to amounts of 
1,500,000 leis. 
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TMs table, generally, witnesses to the economic character of this 
establishment, the object of which is to satisfy the need for credit felt 
by the large proprietors. 


§ 4 , The Agricultural Bank and its Organisation. 

The other estabhshment for the satisfaction of the needs of large 
estates is the “ Agricultural Bank'' [Banca Agricola), a Society limited by 
shares, founded at Bucharest, under the direct supervision of the Govern¬ 
ment, by the law of April ist., 1894, amended February 26th., 1906. It 
was founded for an unlimited period. The capital was, at the start 
12,212,500 leis, in 24,425 shares of 500 leis each. But the 1896 law 
reduced it to the amount of 7,938,125 leis, in 24,425 negotiable shares 
of 325 leis each. This capital may be raised to 20 millions, by means 
of one or more successive issues. 

The principal object of this Bank is to provide the working capital 
necessary for agriculture. But it is authorised to do commission business 
and make advances on goods, as well as to participate in the formation of 
financial, industrial and commercial undertakings. 

As to operations in behalf of agriculture, the Bank may grant loans 
on special security, which may consist of the following effects: 

(1) Agricultural produce, natural or obtained by cultivation, such 
as hay; wood for building, rough or worked, in forest or stored; cereals; 
oil producing, textile or tuberous plants, etc. 

(2) Derived agricultural produce, such as flour, wine, alcohol,, etc. 

(3) Beasts of burden and livestock generally, such as oxen, horses, 
sheep, pigs, etc., and the produce derived from them, as wool, cheese, etc! 

(4) Machinery and implements serving for farm use. 

(5) Grain reaped, in stacks, or in mills. 

(6) Threshed grain* 

Such security must be insured against hail and fire and the policies 
must be registered in the name of the Bank. 

The loans guaranteed by these securities, according to art, 10 of the 
Rules, may amount to : 

70 % of the value of the threshed corn; 

60 % ,, ,, ,, „ „ corn stacked or in mills; 

5 ^ % » ,, ,, „ wood, cattle and machinery; 

3 ^ % n ,, ,, „ standing crops and sown corn. 

The meeting of bth/ipth., March amended this provision of art. 10, 
in the sense that the limits of value within which loans can be made on se- 
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entity, instead of being fixed by tfie rules, sliall be establisJied year by year 
by tbe Board of Management. 

Besides loans on security, the Bank may grant loans on mortgage. 

The law has granted the establishment special facilities for the con¬ 
stitution of the secutity. By a modification of the provisions of the Civil 
Code, the securities accepted by the Bank shall be constituted by simple 
agreement. On the other hand, within the period of 5 days from date of 
agreement, the contracts establishing the security and duly legalised, shall 
be entered in a special register, kept in the Court of the District in which 
the property is situated, and shall show the name of the debtor, the amount 
lent and the date of maturity, and, finally, the articles given as security. 
A special register also shall be kept in each commune, and summary mention 
shall be made in it of the securities registered with the court. As regards 
third parties, the rights of the Bank only begin with the date of registration 
in the communal registers. 

The mayors are obliged to certify on the application for the loan, the 
existence of the articles and cattle offered as security. 

Special penalties are imposed on mayors, who, in bad faith, certify 
to the existence of fictitious securities or who leave unmentioned the fact 
of sequestration or any other action affecting the articles given in security. 
They shall be considered as accomplices of the borrowers and shall be liable 
to imprisonment for from 3 to 6 months. 

The same penalty shall be inflicted, with no allowance for attenuating 
circumstances, on the debtor who has sold, wasted, diminished or allowed 
to perish, by his own fault, the whole or a portion of the pledge, after con¬ 
tracting the loan, or who leaves unmentioned at date of borrowing, the 
existence of previous charges burdening the articles offered in pledge. 

lycgal actions brought by the Bank are judged by summary process 
within the maximum period of 30 days. 

Besides these special provisions, for the better guarantee of the work 
of the Bank, the law has also granted fiscal exemptions on stamp duties, 
and the right to issue orders payable at sight, up to the amount of 50 % 
of the paid up capital. 

All rights granted to the Bank as modifications of the common law 
are valid up to December 31st., 1914. 

'On the other hand, the law has decided that the Government may 
exercise supervision over the operations of the Bank and especially over 
the issue of orders, through the control of a commissary it shall appoiirt, 
who therefore shall have right to enquire into the condition of the business, 
to verify the cash, to audit the accounts, and to be present, with right 
to speak but not to vote, at the meetings of the Board of Management and 
the general meetings. 
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The Board of Management of the Bank is composed of a number of 
members varying between lo and i8. These members remain in office for 
6 years and the third part of their number is renewed every two years. 
Each administrator must, as security for his good administration, deposit 
40 shares within 30 days from date of his election. The administrators 
receive 40 leis per sitting and 15 % of the net profits is divided among 
them. 

The Board of Management has the amplest powers with regard to the 
administration of the society and elects from among its own members the 
Director General of the Bank. The administrators and the general director 
are not personally responsible for the acts of their administration. 

The general meeting is composed of shareholders, who have at least 
10 shares, and a quorum is formed by a number of shareholders representing 
the third part of the share capital. Special provisions are contained in 
the rules for the validity of the meeting, called to take the most important 
decisions with regard to the amendment of the constitution of the Bank. 
It passes the accounts and approves the division of the net profits. 

By the rules, 10 % of these is placed to the reserve fund until that 
amounts to half the share capital. 

Of the rest, 5 % of the share capital is assigned to the shareholders 
as first dividend. 15 % of the excess is assigned to the Board of Manage¬ 
ment and I % to the savings fund for assistance to the employees of the 
Bank. 

What remains will be employed as the meeting shall establish on the 
proposal of the Board of Management. 


§ 5. The Woth: of the Agricultural Bank:. 


As we now understand the composition of the Bank, let us consider 
the principal results of its work. 

As to loans guaranteed by pledge on produce, seeds, etc., the reports 
of the Agricultural Bank give the data for the real amounts of capital 
granted to the farmers only up to the end of the working year 1905. 

We have, however, the following figures for the period from 1898 to 
1903: 
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Years 

Eoans on Guarantee of Grain 

Loans on Legal Pledge (i) 
and on Seeds 

Contracts 
of the year 
and Balance 
from Previous year 

Repaid 

Contracted 

Repaid 

1898 . . . 

1899 . . . 

1900 . . . 

1901 . . . 

1902 . . . 

1903 . . . 

1904 . . . 

1905 . . . 

neis 

42,443,044.90 
41,380,611.35 
39 > 792 ,467.06 

33.979,319-50 

33,363,365-24 

41,443,794-97 

39.409,144.86 

61,287,184.41 

neis 

33,526,391.80 

35,464,114.10 

35,238,146.51 

30,011,463.30 

25,972,230.27 

35,323,653-39 

33,574,833-93 

55,996,447.41 

Leis 

8,220,793.05 

11,711,842.73 

14,858,789.80 

12,886,290.06 

I5.035.63i.65 

16,218,183.66 

14,628,401.34 

I 3 > 744 . 575 -I 2 

Leis 

5,022,271.85 
8,140,776.08 > 
11,239,668.66 
6,838,153.80 i 
iE 37 a 930.43 
12,981,704.38 
11,464,903.89 
11395436.36 

(i) Legal Pledge is an expression used to indicate all the above mentioned pledges that may 
be constituted in guarantee of loans, except for cereals which are shown in the reports as commer- 
dal loans. 


For later years tiie Bank reports only show the Balance at the end 
of the working year, 31st, December, or the difference between the loans 
granted that year and the balance from previous years and the loans 
repaid during the year. 

We shall therefore, also give these figures for the later years: though 
it is evident, that they cannot show what was the amount of operations 
for the benefit of the farmers, since the balances may be due to differ¬ 
ences of higher or lower figures. 


Working Y^r ending 

31st, December 

Loans 

on Cereals 

Loans 

on Legal Pledge 

Loans 

on Seeds 


L^s 

Leis. 

Leis 

1903 .. 

6,120,141.38 

2,504.735-58 

731,743.70 

1904 . 

5,834,310.93 

2,161,826.60 

1,001,670.85 

1905* • ... 

7 > 290 , 737 -oo 

1,927,448.23 

421,690.53 

1906. 

11,060,267,17 

3,200,182.01 

154,107.91 

1907 .. 

7,313,720.20 

2,881,110.09 

703,244.20 

1908. 

5,608,309.78 

5,245*902.36 

1,074,062.65 

1909 .. 

4.303447-97 

• 5,504,720.40 

1,044,995.40 

1910.. 

7,709,127.60 

4,662,122.88 

340,707.30 
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As we have said above, the work of this Agricultural Bank has 
not been limited to operations exclusively relating to agriculture. We 
do not think it, however, advisable, for the purposes of our Bulletin, to 
give in detail the financial results of the other credit operations conducted 
by this Bank. We shall only mention that in recent years it took part 
in the foundation of new commercial and financial businesses. 

Thus, in 1906, it contributed in notable degree to the foundation of 
the Franco-Houmanian Commercial Society^ the object of which was the 
export of grain and which made its purchases in Roumania through 
the Agricultural Bank. In six months' work during the year 1906, it 
realised 400,000 leis profits. But the revolt of the peasants in 1907 
caused serious loss to the Franco-Roumanian Society, which had to go 
into liquidation. 

In 1907 the Agricultural Bank took part to the extent of 300,000 leis 
in the foundation of a limited liability society, «Tesetoria Romana », for 
the manufacture of linen, hempen and cotton tissues. This society is 
making progress and has a capital of i million leis. 

In addition, in 1909, the Agricultural Bank contributed to the constit¬ 
ution of the Bank of Coraiba, a limited liabilty society with a capital of 
500,000 leis. 

Bet us, finally, add that the Agricultural Bank interested itself in the 
issue of the municipal loans of Bucharest (26,000,000 leis) and Craiova 
(5,140,000 leis) and then we may form an idea of its various activity in the 
development of the commercial and financial business of Roumania. 

To complete our remarks on its results we shall give the data represent¬ 
ing the profits and the reserve funds of the Agricultural Bank from 1898 
to 1910. 


Yeaxa 

Gross Profits 
in Utis 

Net Profits 
iuZ<eis 

Ordinary 
Reserve Fund 

1898 . 

1.347.98740 

664,606.73 

56,041.60 

1899 . 

1,416,137,43 

143,348,46 

105,506.60 

1900 . 

1,659.308.47 

560,354-57 

179,207.25 

1901 . 

1,489,347-37 

410,667.23 

203,704.59 

1902 ..... 

1,265,052.36 

551.296.98 

266,942.71 

1903 ..... 

1.530,678,73 

445,025.10 

355.306.93 

1904 . 

1,635,275-86 

497,840.86 

472,312.51 

1905 . 

2,102,874.89 

757,206.09 

504,204.76 

1906 . 

2,833,937-71 

1,470,861.06 

580,822.56 

1907 . 

2,361,803.91 

548,267.37 

677,908.66 

1908 . ... . 

2,187,687.31 

767,400.62 

732735*39 

1909 . 

2,836,642.30 

1,37^48470 

809,475-45 

1910 .: . . . . 

2,267,066.67 

993,066.29 

887,323-92 
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In addition to tliese ordinary reserve funds, special reserve funds liave 
been founded by decision of the meeting and at the end of 1910 amounted 
to 2,200,000 leis. Without taking account of the depression in 1907, when 
all commercial and financial bodies in Roumania suffered serious losses, 
the net profits distributed by the Agricultural Bank show us the urduter- 
rupted progress, in spite of constant fluctuations, made by this bank, which 
closed its accounts in 1910 with 993,066 leis net profits, divided as follows : 


Special Reserve Fund.Eeis 200,000.00 

Ordinary Reserve Fund .» 79,306.62 

First Dividend (5 %, leis 16.25 per share) . . » 396,906.25 

Share of the Board of Management .... » 47,528.01 

To the Employees' Savings Bank.» 3,168.53 

Second Dividend (10.75 per share).» 262,568.75 


To sum up, on shares of the nominal value of 325 leis in 1910 a dividend 
of 27 leis each (or about 8.30 %) was paid. 








PART IV. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(FACTS AND PROBLEMS OF GENERAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIC INTEREST) 
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GERMANY. 

I. — CURRENT questions. 


Economic Development of the German Colonies. 


Sources : 

Die deutsdien Schutzgebiete in Afrika und der Siidsee 1910-11. Amtliche Jaliresberidite 
heransgegeben vom Reichs-Kolonialamt, Berlin 1912. Das XJeberseeische Deutschland. 
Die deutsdien Kolonien in Wort und Bild. Stuttgart, Berlin, I^eipzig 1911. 

Geh. Regierungsrat Professor Dr. Wohltmann : Die Bedeutimg der deutsdien Kolonien fiir 
die heiniische lyandwirtschaft, Sonderabdruck aus dem Jahrbuch 1909 der Deutschen 
I^andwirtschafts-Gesellschaft. 

Dr. A. Schulte im Hope : Dand-und Volkswirtschaftliche Betrachtungen iiber unsere Kolonien 
in der Dlustrierten I^andwirtschaftlidien Zeitung 1912, N®. 16. 

Unsere Kolonialwirtschaft in ihrer Bedentung fiir Industrie, Handel nnd Uandwirtschaft, 
Nadb. Zusammenstellungen des Kaiserlichen Statischen Amtes. Herausgegeben vom Ko- 
lonialwirtschaftlichen Komitee in Der Deutsche Kulturpionier, 1911 N®. i. 


I. — EQUATORIAI, AFRICA. 


§ I. Advantages of the German Colonies to the Mother-country 
and to Agriculturists. 

Thotigli there were German colonists in all parts of the world — in 
the United States of America, in Chili in Brazil, in Asia (Palestine) also 
in Hungary and Russia, and though the numbers of these colonists were 
ever3rwhere considerable, it was not till about thirty years ago that the 
German Government undertook official colonisation to be managed by its 
representatives. It is true that in the XVIIth century, Brandenburg 
had founded colonies on the western coast of Africa^ but such effort§3 
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were soon abandoned and the German states, through their own weakness 
and divisions, were powerless to prevent the emigration of millions of their 
people, many of them agriculturists, to foreign countries where they settled. 

When at length the political and economic conditions of the new Empire 
were fully established, enabling it to direct its energies towards colonial 
extension, it found few available countries outside the pale of civilisation 
unappropriated. Therefore, Germany had to content herself with what 
other countries had despised. Though this colonising spirit had not mani¬ 
fested itself until about 1884, the enterprises of the Government as well 
as those of private pioneers have been marvellously successful in the trans¬ 
formation of regions hitherto considered worthless into sources of revenue 
to the mother-country. They have not, however, yet 3delded all the fi¬ 
nancial advantages anticipated, for the greater number of them still require 
subsidies from the State. 

At the beginning, the apprehension of such expenses was the objec¬ 
tion raised against colonisation by opponents. But hostility has gradually 
subsided as the German citizen has become convinced of the advantages 
to be derived from its colonies by the nation even at the price of heavy 
pecuniary sacrifices for which no immediate compensation, could be expected. 

A social fact which spoke loudly in favour of the colonies was the 
augmentation of population in Germany, which in thirty years increased 
by one half, showing annually almost a million of births in excess of the 
number of deaths. 

This enormous density of population, in which all desire for emigration 
(a necessity to the preceding generation) had been extinguished, demanded 
a proportional increase in agricultural and, more especially, in industrial 
production. 

While it was for commercial policy to secure markets both at home 
and abroad for industrial products, it was for agricultural policy to 
increase the amount of food supplies and other articles of absolute necessity 
(exclusive of products of the mining industry). 

In now summarising the economic developments of the German 
colonies, we shall consider them only from an agricultural point of view, 
in accordance with the object of our Bulletin. 

Though it is difficult to distinguish between the general and agricul¬ 
tural evolution of these primitive regions, yet we must give a rapid sketch 
of their people, their hygienic condition^ their advance in general and tech¬ 
nical education, their means of communication and ports, their commerce, 
etc., so as to show- the character of the progress they have already made 
and their agricultural prospects for the future. 

With regard to the utility of the colonies to the Empire from the point 
of view of agriculture we must discriminate between the general advantage 
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drawn from colonial production and the advantage which this now affords 
and win continue to afford the agiculture of the mother-country 

But, before entering on the subject, we judge' it opportune to place 
before the reader some data dra^m from the statistical returns of the 
German colonies. 

The total area of Germany's colonial possessions in 1910 was 2,658,500 
square kms. comprising Togo, Cameroons, Eastern Africa, South Western 
Africa, New Guinea, Samoa and Kiao-Chau ; — an area five times greater 
than that of Germany, with a population of 12,842,000 inhabitants of whom 
15,420 are of German nationality. 

Their total annual revenue in 1910 (that of Eliao-Chau excepted) 
was 31.6 millions of marks against 60.4 of expenditure. 

These colonies possess a certain number of ports and of navigable 
rivers and at the close of 1909, they had a net-work of railways 2,367 kms. 
in length, besides other 1,346 kms. in construction. In 1908 their com¬ 
merce in imports and exports amounted to 254,7 niillions of marks against 
117 millions in 1903. Of these 254.7 millions, 93.7 millions were for exforts. 
The colony of Kiao-Chau takes the first place with 47.3 millions; next 
come those of Africa with 37.7 millions; finally, those of Oceania with 8.7 
millions. As 4/5ths of the German possessions are situated within the 
tropics, the greater part of their exports consists of tropical produce. 

The question often arises whether the German tax-payer derives any 
real compensation from these colonies, scattered over various parts of the 
world, which have cost, and continue to cost, enormous sums. 

On one point, that of maritime commerce, the answer is eloquent, for 
the needs of transport for colonial produce have given rise to the establish¬ 
ment of special lines of steamers, employing more than 6,000 sailors and 
enriching both importers and exporters. 

If it be asked whether these colonies are adapted for German emigra¬ 
tion, we answer “ No ”, for amongst them all that of South-West Africa is 
the only one fit for settlement by white men. 

And this region covering an extent of 835,000 square kilometres and 
exceeding that of the German Confederation (540,000 square kilometres) 
can receive only a proportionately limited number of individuals, because 
of the steppes which abound there and because from its geographical 
position it is too distant from other centres of civilisation. 

The climate of the other colonies, all situated more or less within the 
tropics, (with the exception of a few places of great altitude), cannot be 
supported by white races. In these colonies emigrants are employers 
or directors or proprietors of plantations. Manual labour would Mil 
them, and it is therefore all done by natives. 

Such are the conditions, economic and climatic which render the co¬ 
lonies inhospitable. 
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Besides, even now it would be impossible for tbem to absorb the whole 
tide of German emigration although thafdoes not exceed 25,000 persons a 
year, and, if aU'economical crisis should occur by which emigration might be 
largely augmented the colonies, would be of no use. 

Thus, seeing that the German colonies are but of limited value as 
a field fox emigration, the question arises whether home agriculture will 
benefit or suffer through their existence, that is to say, if, instead of being 
useful to the German producer, they will not menace his interests by their 
abounding productiveness and their drawing labourers from Germany. 

It is well known that certain colonies, such as Canada, Australia and 
Siberia, have become formidable rivals to the producers of their mother- 
countries. 

And to some extent this justifies the scepticism and distrust which 
urged the German agriculturists at first to oppose all the efforts made by 
their Government and by private persons for the agricultural development 
of Che colonies. 

The alarm arose principally from the fear that the rural labourers 
of the nation, already a decreasing class, might dimini^ even more, to 
the profit of the colonies. This fear has been proved groundless, because 
in the first place as we have already said, the whole annual emigration 
of Germany scarcely amounts to 25,000 persons, that is 0.39 per thousand 
of the population, which increases every year at the rate of 1.46 per cent. 
In the second place, we repeat that the tropical climate of these possess¬ 
ions renders white labour there almost an impossibility. In fact, exper¬ 
ience shows that emigrants and colonists have generally carried on in 
the home country trades other than that of cultivation of the ground. 

Rivalry between colonial and home agricalture was equally feared. 
But the diversity between them destroys such a probability. In fact, 
henceforth, the colonists with the poducts of their climates will supply the 
German markets which are now annually paying for the same products 
the sum of about two thousand millions of marks to foreign countries. 
As to the production of cattle to which it was supposed that Southwestern 
Africa was particularly adapted, Wohltmann in his pamphlet upon the 
Utility of the German Colonies for the Agriculture of the Home Country, shows 
from the experience of the English Colony of the Cape, that the stock of 
homed cattle in German South West Africa will not in the space of 75 
years exceed from one million to a million and a half, nor will that of the 
sheep exceed from 10 to 15 millions, consequently snch a rivalry would 
never assume such proportions as to cause anxiety to the German producer 
at home. 

The production of wool in this colony, Herr Wohltmann considers 
will rise in fifty years from the present time to 50 millions of marks. Neither 
is rivalry on this point to be apprehended, for in 1907 Germany herself only 
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produced wool to the value of 30 millions of marks while she imported 
wool to the value of 368 millions of marks. 

His doubts being thus gradually allayed, the German agriculturist 
has now come to recognise the advantages to be derived from the colonies. 
These we shall now enumerate — 

(1) Sending to the colonies of young men accustomed to agri¬ 
cultural work who, in the plethora of the home population would find it dffi- 
cult to make a position for themselves in keeping with their past, and who, 
in place of swelling the number of city workers, will find a sure and inde¬ 
pendent future in the colonies. 

(2) Opening of new markets in the colonies for home products — 
markets for breeding stock, and for all products unknown in tropical 
countries. 

(3) Receiving from the colonies articles useful in agriculture, 
such as guano, bones to be manufactured into manure, various oils, leather 
and, above all, cattle foods, such as cotton-vSeed, copra and pistachio 
nuts, renowned as milk and flesh producers in cattle, and more and more 
sought after in Germany. 

(4) Obtaining at the lowest price colonial products now indispen¬ 
sable to all, such as caoutchouc, cotton, cacao, coffee, tobacco, fruit, cocoa- 
nuts, spices etc. The consumption of these, as the following table shows, 
has considerably increased. 


COMMODITIES 

Consumption in thousands of tons 

1836-40 

1909 1 

total 

per 

head 
in kgs. 

total 

per 

head 
in kgs. 

Cotton . ... . 

8.92 

0-34 

447-56 

6.98 

Foreign spices... 

1.40 

0.05 

12.23 

0.19 

Coffee..... 

26.60 

I.OI 

211.74 

3-30 

Cacao in tlie pod. 

0.37 

I.OI 

38.85 

0.61 

Rice.... 

4.67 

I.I8 

162.95 

^•54 

Tropical fruits...... 

1.52 

0.06 ! 

195.40 

3-05 

Tea.. 

0,12 

0.004 

4-95 

0.08 


To sum up, the German agriculturist has reec^nised that coloidal 
and home agriculture cannot be in competition, but that, on the contrary 
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tlie one is the complement of the other for their mutual advantage as well 
as for that of the nation. 

Also, he has so far renounced his prejudice as to contribute, accord¬ 
ing to his means, to the work of colonisation. 

And under these conditions, the Association of German Agriculturists 
has created a section for Colonial Agriculture. 

The Imperial Federation of Co-operative Agricultural Societies has 
favoured the establishment of rural banks in those colonies which belong 
to the federation. The Colonial Institute of Hamburg, the University 
of Halle and a school for colonial agriculture at Witzenhausen give young 
men preparing for emigration to the Colonies instruction suited to their 
future needs, etc. 

All these efforts and the general interest now aroused assure a grand 
future for the German colonies. 

We shall now trace the w’ork already accomplished in the midst of 
many difficulties now conquered. 

§ 2^ Present Importance of the Agricultural Products of the German Colonies. 


To examine the colonies in their agricultural aspect, we must separate 
them into three classes: 

(1) Plantation colonies, winch are those of Central Africa and 0 - 

ceania. 

(2) Settlement colonies, i. e. those which offer to white settlers 
supportable climatic conditions and means of subsistence. In fact, there 
is only one German colony. South-western Africa, where colonists may 
live under economic conditions not too different from those of the mother- 
country, This district from its climate and the remoteness of native 
tribes is destined to become another “ South African Commonwealth'' 
where, however, the greater part of the land will be devoted to pasturage. 

(3) Commercial Colonies. Only the territory of Kiao-Chau which is 
but of secondary importance for our purpose. 

In noting the productions of these colonies we must make a distinc¬ 
tion between those of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. And we must 
also observe that it is impossible to determine the quota of the pro¬ 
ductions which come respectively from the German and native districts. 

I. Cotton takes the first place among the vegetable productions of 
the colonies. 

Germany consumes cotton annually to the value of 5^6 million marks. 

Tike all countries with a thriving cotton industry, among which 
Germany ranks third, the Bmpire depends on America for the raw 
material; The exaggerated rise in price caused by “ American 
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comers " induced the German Colonial Committee in 1902 to encourage 
the growth of cotton in the colonies. Though the produce realised only 
from one to two million marks in 1910, there is reason to hope it will be 
much greater in the near future, as the cotton plantations cover an area 
of 100,000 hectares. 

An idea may be formed of this expected increase, when we con¬ 
sider that the exportation of cotton in Eastern Africa and Togo, which 
in 1902 was 371 kg., had risen in 1909 to 1,029,924 kg. 1 

The present value of the caoutchouc exported from the colonies is 18 
million marks. The amount in 1902 was 1,1367 tons ; in 1909 it had 
risen to 2,1387 tons, the greater part being produced by wild plants, 
for only during the last few years has there been regular cultivation. 

Like cotton, caoutchouc is produced principally in Central Africa. 

Sisal hemp, much employed of late years in Germany, comes now al¬ 
most entirely from Eastern Africa. 

The production of copra oil and palm oil is already showing satisfactory 
results. At present the value is not above 15 million marks but the vast 
plantations in Central Africa and the Oceanic islands assure good crops 
in the future. 

The only German colony which produces coffee is that of Eastern 
Africa, where for a long time its cultivation was unprofitable, but now 
the yield amounts to about 1,000 tons annually. 

The plantations of cacao in Africa and Oceania also show satisfactor}^ 
results. The export from the Cameroons, which in 1898 was only 245.9 
tons, rose in 1909 to 3,322.8 tons, that from Togo rose from 27 tons in 
1900 to 133.6 in 1909 and that from Samoa from 4,6 tons in 1903 to 393.6 
tons in 1909. 

Eastern Africa exported 71.1 tons of copra in 1903 and 3,196.9 tons in 
1909. 

2. For animal production Eastern and South Western Africa hold 
the first rank. The exports consist principally of the cattle themselves, 
skins, leather and horns. 

3. Finally, though manures are not strictly agricultural products, 
they merit special mention. The most important of these for tillage, 
both at home and in the colonies, are the phosphates, extracted from the 
almost inexhaustible beds of the island of hTauru of which 350,000 tons 
were exported in 1909. There are also phosphate beds in the island of 
Angour one of the Paula group which the Deutsche-Phosphat-Aktien- 
Gesellschaftof Bremen began to work in February 1909 and of which, 
at the end of the same year the out-put had reached 1,500 tons. Guano 
also is found in South-Western Africa, but the exports of this valuable 
manure scarcely exceeded 278.4 tons in 1908. 
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Now that oLtr summary review of general agricnltiiral production 
in the colonies is finished, we shall examine the matter in detail beginning 
with the plantations in the tropical colonies of Equatorial Africa. 

§ 3. Togo. 

Togo was the earliest of the German Central African colonies. 

With an area of 87,200 square kilometres it had in 1911 a native pop¬ 
ulation of one million and 363 white inhabitants. To counteract the per¬ 
nicious effects of the climate on th;. wdiite settlers, the German Government 
enforced sanitary measures, for instance, vaccination against small-pox, 
and the filling up of depressions in the soil 'which were a haimt of noxious 
insects. It had also expended considerable sums on procuring drinking 
water for the inhabitants. 

(i) Agriculture. — Agricultural labour is performed chiefly by nat¬ 
ives, and the Government has done much to improve their methods by 
substituting the plough for the pickaxe, and by introducing the use of 
machinery. But its efforts have unfortunately been much impeded by 
the ravages of the tsetse fly among the flocks and herds. 

Owing to the abundant rains last year the exportation of the produce 
of the palm-tree amounted at the end of the year to 8,216,260 kgs. against 
8,013,291 kgs. in 1910, and that of palm-oil alone to 3 millions of kgs. a- 
gainst 2,777,887 in 1910. On the other hand, there was a diminution in 
the quantity of maize exported, owing to immdations. In 1910 it only 
amounted to 4,548,059 kgs., about one-seventh of the quantity exported 
in 1908. Yet the total returns of the maize crop and of the palm-oil 
were in 1910 higher by 30,000 marks than those of 1909, but this was 
owing to the high price of the oil. 

The exportation of caoutchouc diminished from 136,736 kgs. in 1909 
to 134,919 kgs. in 1910, but the price has increased (1,147,339 marks a- 
gainst 969,478). 

The total production of cotton w^as in 1909-1910 (Oct. ist., 1909 to 
Sept. 30th., 1910) 1,840 bales of 250 kgs. each against 2,043 in 1908-09. 
The exportation of raw cotton was in 1910, 464,470 kgs. representing a 
value of 455,705 mks. against 510,742 kgs. of the value of 417,499 
in 1909. 

There are two reasons for this diniinution, of winch one w^as the un¬ 
favourable season, the other the deficiency of labour, many of the natives 
of the district of Atakpame having been employed in making a railway. 
The cotton plant is cultivated in the districts of Lome, Anecho and Atak¬ 
pame, where the work is done in common by order of the Governor under 
the supervision of th chief of the tribe, and the profits are divided among 
the chiefs and the elders. 
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In the province of Misa cacao is cultivated. In Buem, a district of 
this province, it may be said that there is no peasant who does not possess 
a certain number of cacao trees. But the exportation of cacao only 
slightly increased in 1910 as compared with 1909 (137,045 kgs., valued at 
95,681 mks, against 133,617 kgs., valued at 93,748 niks). 

Along the coast the cocoa-palm is cultivated. In the district of 
home-town the State possesses at present 7,678 of these palms, the Euro¬ 
pean settlers have 11,550, and the natives 36,202. 

The copra exported in 1910 amounted to 135^595 kgs., representing 
43,371 mks., against 118,966 kgs. valued at 34,065 mks. in 1909. 

Other productions, such as pistachio, manioc, coffee, kola nuts, rice 
and sorghum have been cultivated by the natives in quantities equal 
to those of the preceding year. There is at Adakpame a special market 
for the sale of the kola nut. 

Many natives possess flocks and herds. At home there is a native, 
proprietor of 141 head of cattle. The price of a cow in that district is from 
80 to 90 marks, and, in exceptional cases, 120 marks. 

In 1910, 3,088 head of cattle were exported, valued at 197,482 mks., 
against 2,191 valued at 168,439 mks. in 1909. 

In 1910 home-town possessed 87 horses, of which 73 were stallions. 
Of these last 38 belonged to Europeans and 35 to natives. Of late success¬ 
ful experiments haye been made in the breeding of mules, which have 
more endurance than the native horses. 

In 1910, 11,281 head of small cattle were exported (95,537 marks) 
against 8,391 (65,658 marks) in 1909; and 4,284 fowls (4,085 marks) a- 
gainst 6,438 (5,861 marks) in 1909. 

Besides the two plantation associations already existing, another, 
the “ Togo-Pflanzungs-Aktiengesellschaftwas founded in 1910 poss¬ 
essing lands in the Gadja region. 

Experience has proved the superiority in Togo of cotton neglectum 
over every other species. The attempts of the Government to acclimatise 
capoc have been crowned with success and the prices realised are very 
satisfactory. Efforts have also been made to introduce into the country 
certain plants employed in the manufacture of ropes and paper. 

To obtain a market for the sale of schinus the Government contracted 
with one of the largest factories of margarine in Germany. Unfortunately 
this contract was never carried out. 

The Government founded an agricultural school at Nuatja for the 
purpose of imparting soimd technical instruction. At the beginning of 
1910 there were 99 pupils, 19 of whom became planters at the end of the 
year, while the school received 30 new pupils. 

In 1910 there were two colonies of former pupils at Eome-country, 

3 at Atakpame, 2 at Kete-Kratschi, 2 at Sokore, 4 at Mangusendi and i 


iQ. 
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at Misa, in all 14 colonies comprising 100 colonists at the beginning of the 
year. At the end of the year there were 86 colonists, eight having gone 
elsewhere and six being dead. 

The colonists chiefly grow cotton, then maize, yams and beans. In 
I/ome-conntry, in 1910, each planter possessed one hectare of land, at 
Atakpame 2.9 hectares, and on an average 1.5 hectares. The yield of cotton 
per hectare varied between 50 and 436 kgs.; that of Togo maize was 623 
kgs., of American maize 476 kgs. and the bean crop varied from 209 to 
236 kgs. 

Efforts are being made for the afforestation of the steppes and 100 
hectares in the district of Haho-Baloe have been planted and 75 in that 
of Mo-kama. At Mangn 380 hectares have been added to the existing 
plantations and at Atakpame 11,000 young trees have been planted. 

Other trees are also being cultivated for their timber to be used with 
native trees as fuel for railway locomotives, etc. 

2) Industry and Commerce. — In considering industries, we ex¬ 
clude the working of limestone quarries, and of gold and iron mines, as 
it does not come within our scope, but we may mention an oil-mill which 
in the two years of its existence, annually crushed from 800 to 900 tons of 
that of green olives producing from 130 to 150 tons of oil. 

In the slaughterhouse at Lome during 1910, there were slaughtered 
171 head of homed cattle (169 in 1909), 2,803 pigs (2,256 in 1909), 66 calves 
(63, in 1909), 1,525 sheep (1,789 in 1909), 791 goats (848 in 1909), in all 
5,356 animals (5,125 in 1909) or 231 more than in 1909. Amongst the 
trades in the hands of the natives that of baking is the most successful. 

The total commerce (imports and exports) rose in 1910 to 18,688,244 
marks against 18,607,349 marks in 1909. Exports amounted to 7,222,123 
marks against 7,372,056 in 1909. 

Amongst the importations there was a diminution in kola nuts, 
cement, lime, stone, sewing cotton, iron-ore, rails, industrial machinery, 
carriages, bicycles and silver money, while there was an increase in 
flours, brandy, beer, timber for building purposes, fish, milk, butter, man¬ 
ufactured cotton goods, glass articles, tin, agricultural machines and 
fire-arms. 

3. Public Works ; Means of Communication. — The railway lines 
of home-Anecho and Eome-Palime showed a deficit in 1910 in consequence 
of failure in the maize crop. The new line home-Atakpame in length 
162.7 Kilometres was opened March 31st. 1911. 

Many wells have been sunk at Tome, Aflahn, Bagida, Be and in the 
district of Anecho. 

Convicts have been employed in the opening of new roads and the build¬ 
ing of numerous bridges. 

A school has been established at Tome. 
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In tlie Government workshop emplo3Jing joiners, carpenters, black- 
smitlis, locksmiths, saddlers, and tailors there are, besides l master, 45 
workmen and 32 aprentices. 

4. Financial Situation. — The financial situation is good. The co¬ 
lonial balance sheet shovred, at the close of 1910, a stnpltis of 721,000 marks. 
This surplus was derived, not only from the customs dues, but more es¬ 
pecially from the tax paid by the natives in kind instead of in manual 
labour. The profits they had realised from the abundant crops of the pre¬ 
ceding years enabled them to pay this. 

§ 4 . earneroons* 

This colony has an area of 495,600 square kilometres, nearly equal 
to that of the nrother country. In 1884 it was placed under a German 
protectorate, and already its white inhabitants are 1,455 in number ; 
the native population is calculated at 1,300,000. In 1910 there was an 
increase of 171. Though the chmate is uniformly tropical, the annual 
mortality among the white inhabitants has diminished from 36 to 26 
cases annually, corresponding to a diminution per cent of from 2.7 to 1.8. 

The Government endeavours to overcome certain maladies prevalent 
among the natives ; dysentery, sleeping sickness, small-pox etc. The meas¬ 
ures taken have been on the whole successful, especially vaccination 
against small-pox. 

Unfortunately sleeping sickness is still very difficult to subdue. 

Many German doctors have been sent by the Government to study 
this strange disorder. They are now at work, but hitherto there has been 
only a slight diminution in the number of cases. 

The leper hospitals at Duala, Ebolowa, Victoria, Jaunde and Garna 
receive 600 patients. 

The diminution in the number of births among the native population 
causes some uneasiness, but the health of the European inhabitants has 
considerably improved. 

I. Agriculture. — The most important productions of the Cameroons 
are rubber, nuts, palm-oil and cocoa. In 1910 these were exported to the 
amount of nearly 20 millions of marks, 94.8 of the whole export trade. 
The amount and value of each of these products are as follow : 


Xilogrammes Marks 

Rubber. 1,961,736 11,070,686 

Cocoa-nuts .13,689,065 3 . 553.479 

Cocoa. 3.431-058 3.055.399 

Palm-oil ............. 3,140.894 1,259,920 


Total ...... .22,222,773 18,939,478 
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It is clear that, owing to its two products, the palm is the most important 
tree of the colony. Rubber, cocoa-nuts and palm oil were large items in 
the Report of igio, while cocoa was not satisfactory. 

The average prices were, for rubber 10.17 marks per kilogramme, for 
cocoa-nuts 34.70 marks per 100 kilogrammes, for cocoa 49.79 uiarks per 
50 kilogrammes, and for Palm-oil 34.41 marks per 50 kilogrammes. The 
high price of rubber has led to increased production. Only i per cent of 
the total amount exported of this product belongs to European planta¬ 
tions, the remainder being obtained from wild trees by the natives. 
Except in one case, the companies that buy rubber have recourse to native 
middlemen who advance money to the producers, a system of credit 
which has led to very undesirable consequences. This trade is in the 
hands of 49 German houses emplo5dng 280 Europeans, besides thousands 
of natives. In the transport of the rubber to the coast from 20,000 to 
30,000 natives are employed. 

The cultivation of the trees for the production of cocoa-nuts and palm- 
oil is for the most part in the hands of natives, who still make use of the most 
primitive means. In 1910, the production as compared with that of the 
preceding year had increased by 465,000 kilogrammes. But on the other 
hand, the exportation of palm-oil dimimshed during the same period by 
164,248 kilogrammes. 

After the bad harvest of 1909 the exportation of the njabi nut increased 
considerably ; it now amounts to 348 tons. 

Among vegetable productions in the hands of the natives cocoa pre¬ 
ponderates. 

In 1910 the negroes exported via Duala, Victoria and Krili 484,328 
kilogrammes of cocoa of the value of 325,543 marks. But in consequence 
of their primitive methods of desiccation, merchants prefer cocoa from 
European plantations. 

The natives are now turning their attention to the cultivation of palm- 
trees for the production of oil, hitherto neglected by them. 

By order of the Government the soil in various places is being analysed 
in order to ascertain where cotton might be most successfully cultivated. 

The following figures prove that the plantations of cotton have in 
three years made satsifactory progress: 


1908 1809 1910 


Area of plantations in hectares . . 82,282 

„ „ cultivated in 


hectares. 

European employes . 104 

Native labourers ........ 8,159 


83,298 95,133 

12,791 15,145 
no 124 
9,380 10,415 
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There are at present 34 plantations, two of whidi were begun tHs year. 
Thirteen belong to limited liability companies, the united capital of which 
amounts ro 13,170,000 marks, and four to colonial companies possessing 
a capital of 2,520,000 marks. The remaining plantations belong to pri¬ 
vate individuals. The chief productions are cocoa, palm-oil and bananas. 
The following figures show the results : 


1908 1909 1910 

Cocoa.7,57s ha. 8,409 ha. 5,893 ha. 

Kikria .2,677 „ 3,006 ,, 4,190 ,, 

Hevea. 269 ,, 988 ,, 2,189 


1908 


1909 


1910 


Palms producing oil . . . 124,800 trees 109,400 trees 175,049 trees 

Bananas.240,000 „ 409,000 „ 629,555 


The 9,582 hectares of plantations of cocoa-palms have 5,323,320 
trees. The total quantity exported in 1909 amounted to 3,431,058 kgs. 
as against 3,322,808 kgs. in 1908, of which 2,946,730 valued at 12,729,856 
marks were produced by the plantations, the remainder being supplied 
by natives. 

On the plantations, Kikria elastica and Hevea brasiUensis are specially 
cultivated. The young plants of Hevea are imported in great quantities 
from the Indies. 

As regards domestic animals, it must be observed that horse-breeding 
is carried on only in the districts of Gama andKusseri, where horses 
number 13,038 and foals 1,991. The cattle must be divided into two 
categories, viz., humped animals and those of forest breed. In the 
districts of Banfo, Gama and Kusseri it has been calculated that there are 
395,450 head of humped cattle, and in the north of Wuri and at Ava- 
maua 8,482 of the forest breed. But hitherto there has been no system¬ 
atic breeding. 

Through the trade in rubber the inhabitants of the districts of 
Molundu, I/Ome, Dume and Faunde have been enabled lately to purchase 
4,000 oxen of Adamana. In the south the price paid was 400 marks 
per head, an encouraging fact for the breeders. 

To prevent the importation of infectious diseases among cattle, a 
system of surveillance has been organised by the Government.. 

There is also a forestry system, and the question of reafforestation 
is under consideration, as is that of the construction of a railway across 
the districts of Kribi and Ebolowa to facilitate forest cultivation and 
the exportation of wood from the Cameroons. 

2. Commerce and Industry. — In 1910 commerce was in a satisfac¬ 
tory condition owing especially to the high price of rubber 
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Certain trusts frormed by some commercial bouses of tbe soutb of 
tbe colony have led to an increase of trade among the natives. 

Foreign trade (both imports and exports) exceeded 45 millions of 
marks, showing an increase of more than 12 millions (36.8 per cent) over 
that of the year 1909. The most important towns carrying on foreign 
trade were Duola, Kribi, Victoria, Rio del Rey, Campo, Molundu, Gama 
and Ussana Kang. Among the articles exported, palm-oil, ebony and 
ivory alone showed a serious diminution. 

The exports amounted to 19,923,667 mks. in 1910 as against 15,447,717 
mks. in 1909 ; an increase of 28.9 per cent. 

Among industrial improvements'the establishment of two factories 
for utilising the products of the oil palm must not be forgotten. Of these, 
that of Victoria produces 34.4 tons of oil and 550 bags of nuts, and that 
of Mocundange about the same amount. 

3. Ptiblic Works, Means of Communication etc. — In 1909 there were 
130 kilometres of railway, increased in 1911 to 160. Other lines were 
completed in 1910 and 1911. 

At the same time jthe Government constructed many roads of 
considerable length, with bridges over rivers and torrents. 

Great difficulties have been encountered in supplying drinking water 
to the different stations. 

There are now many schools, among which is an agricultural school 
opened at Victoria, Oct. ist. .1910, for the general and technical instruc¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of the colony. 


§ 5. German J ^ ast - Africa * 


In spite of the loss of the island of Zanzibar and other territories 
exchanged, as is well known, for the island of Heligoland, this colony is 
still one of the richest of the German Empire. Its area (995,000 square 
kilometres) is considerably larger than that of Germany (540,776 square 
kilometres). It has a native population of lO millions, and its European 
inhabitants number 8,225 (Jan. ist. 1911). 

There has been considerable increase in the white population, amount¬ 
ing to 471 or 12.5 per cent, from 1909 to 1910. Of trades, agriculture oc¬ 
cupies the greatest number, of the people there being 683 planters and 
farmers, 428 missionaries, 401 employes, 356 artisans, 318 merchants and 
293 labourers. 

As regards climate and public health, the hospitals have given medical 
treatment to 40,355 patients of whom 3,936 were Europeans. To check the 
spread of srnall-pox, 800,000 persons have been vaccinated. 
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Small-poXy typhus and sleeping sickness have diminished. It is 
calculated that 60,000 rats have been destroyed with a view to check the 
spread of typhus. 

There are institutions for the care of those suffering from leprosy 
and from sleeping sickness, and for the study of these maladies. 

In the last few years there were many cases of marsh fever and some 
malaria caused by the abundant rains. 

I. Agriculture. — As we find from official statistics, East-Africa 
is especially agricultural. 

The increase of production is satisfactory, but as the greater part of 
the produce is consumed in the colony, the value of the exports in 1910 
did not exceed 20 millions of marks. 

Among the chief productions are sisal, rubber, cocoa and cotton. The 
cultivation of sisal is profitable only on large plantations. 

The cultivation of rubber isopen to the European as well as to the 
native, but that of the cocoa-nut is generally confined to the natives 
who have long experience of the work, Europeans undertaking it in excep¬ 
tional cases. Cotton is grown in plantations where it is cultivated chiefly 
by natives, who, with little knowledge and without authority from the 
government, are more and more turning their attention to it. 

It is impossible to determine with accuracy the amount of produce 
destined for consumption in the country, but that it must be considerable 
is proved by the fact that in 1910 the central railway carried 

482,775 kilogrammes of cereals 
136,250 „ „ vegetables 

15,150 „ „ tobacco 

The prices of maize and millet rose because of the numbers of workmen 
employed in the construction of railways. 

As soon as there are sufficient means of communication they will 
doubtless be utilised to convey large quantities of agricultural products. 

Among products at present destined for exportation the ceara-caout- 
chouc (Manihot Glaziovii) takes the first place with 25,484 hectares of land 
devoted to its cultivation; next comes the sisal agave with 19,050 hectares, 
cotton with 14,211, cocoa-palm with 5,511 and coffee writh 3,123. 

The colony has 90,000 working men of whom 57,526 are employed 
in the plantations (as against 47,684 in 1909), 1915 in the mines, 1,345 
manufactures, and 21,400 in the construction of railways. The negro 
workman attaches less importance to high wages than to good food and 
lodging, kind treatment and moderate labour. The employers are always 
satisfied with workmen coming from the neighbourhood of mines or plant¬ 
ations. The Government has appointed five district commissioners, 
whose duty it is to see that employers are not injured by breach of contracts,^ 
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and also to defend the interests of the workmen. This arrangement 
has important advantages, and has done much to prevent conflicts be¬ 
tween emplo^^ers and employed. 

The leases of land, which in igog were only 86 for an area of 32,200 
hectares, were in 1910,139 for an area of 73,310 hectares. 

Tands belonging to the crown were sold to private individuals in the 
following proportion ; 


in 1908 . 35 to the extent of 8,689 hectares 

„ 1909 . 50 .. .. 11.560 „ 

„ 1910 ..2:21 „ „ 37,963 „ 


Farms devoted to cattle raising must be distinguished from those 
for cultivation. Attempts have been made to unite the two, but without 
success. No European plants except kitchen-garden vegetables are cul¬ 
tivated. 

It is generally recognised that the importance and the profits of farming 
have largely increased during the last few years. 

With regard to the products cultivated by the natives, it must be 
observed that the amount of copal exported has diminished by 30,000 
kilogrammes, though the price has risen from 1.07 to 1.94 marks. The 
value of oil producing plants exported has risen from i % to 3 3/^ millions 
of marks. 

The exportation of pistachio nuts was as follows : 


in 1888 .i,9i2tonsof the value of 344,000 marks 

1909 ... .. .. 233,000 

.. ^9^0 .3,099 „ „ „ 595.000 


The crops were abundant, but a large quantity of pistachios was con¬ 
sumed in the country. 

The exportation of sesame, always less during the flowering season, 
has diminished from 1,308 kgs. valued at 290,000 mks. to 914 kgs. valued 
at 240,751 mks. The cultivation of the oil producing palm has also di¬ 
minished owing to the presence of glossina which convey the germs of the 
sleeping sickness, and are found in great numbers in palm trees, especially 
ih the district of Urundi. The cultivation of cotton is progressing, and, to 
preserve the purity of the various species, the law provides that in each 
district only one species, to be selected by the Government and the planters, 
shall be cultivated. 

The local authorities alone are permitted to distribute seed, and merch¬ 
ants are prohibited from giving seed on credit to the natives and fixing 
beforehand the price of the harvested cotton. In order to encourage 
the natives to grow cotton, the Economic Colonial Committee has guarant¬ 
eed a minimum price of from 8 to 18 hellers, and has distributed weighing 
machines in certain villages in order to preserve the producers from the 
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frauds of dealers. In 1910-11, 180,000 kgs. of cotton-seed were distributed 
to the natives. The exportation of cotton was : 


in 1908 .270,149 kgs. to the value of 249,438 raks. 

.. 1909 ...... 5I9>^S2 „ „ „ „ 440,461 „ 

- 1910 .622,712 „ „ „ „ 751,299 „ 


It is impossible to distinguish with precision between European and 
native production, but it is stated that the former is much less than the 
latter. The exportation of native produce in 1910 was 305,996 kgs. to 
the value of 672,840 mks. against 299,484 kgs. to the value of 659,243 
mks. in 1909. The exportation of caoutchouc from wdld trees in 1910 
was 329,811 kgs. valued at 2,902,945 mks. In that year the natives 
possessed 237,195 coffee plants, and the exportation was 412 tons, valued 
at 215,000 mks. Among other productions, rice, maize, millet, tuberous 
plants and the sugar cane must not be forgotten. In 1910 there were 
exported: 

rice.. 660 tons for 103,000 mks. 

millet (sutame) . 2,083 ,, „ 148,725 „ 

The exportation of tuberous plants amounted to 23 tons. 

The Europeans occupy themselves more especially with the cultivation 
of CO See, sisal hemp, caoutchouc, cotton, capoc, cocoa, and the sugar¬ 
cane. The production of tobacco, spices, cereals, potatoes, vegetables 
and silk has been hitherto of secondary importance, but is likely to in¬ 
crease considerably. 

There are 3,143 hectares of coffee plantations in the colony cultivated by 
Europeans, and comprising in all 3,383,000 coffee plants. 

From these plantations were sent out 583,449 kgs. of coffee for export¬ 
ation to the value of 623,072 mks. In 1910 there were 54 plantations of 
sisal, of 19,050 hectares in extent. The exportation of sisal hemp was 

in 1908 — 4,000 tons of the value of 2,950,000 mks. 

„ 1909 — 5,284 „ „ „ „ „ 2,333,000 „ 

,,1910 — 7,228 „ „ „ „ „ 3,012,000 „ 

The rise in the price of rubber led to an increase in the number of plant¬ 
ations of the caoutchouc tree. Towards the end of 1910 there were 248 
with an area of 25,596 hectares, and 20,558,965 trees, of which 8,602,717 
were already yielding rubber. 414 tons of caoutchouc from plantations, 
valued at 3,300,000 mks. were exported. Cotton growung is increasing 
in the plantations, of which there were 165 in 1910. 

In thirteen districts calculations have been made as to cattle raising, 
according to which there were 1,489,178 head of horned cattle, and 2,793,437 
head of small cattle. According to the reports, the animals have increased 
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in number in spite of contagious diseases and the ravages of the tsetse 
fly. The natives are rarely willing to sell their cattle, considering it the 
most valuable part of their property. Every taxpayer in the district of 
Unguro possesses on an average ^ head of horned cattle and 6 or 7 
head of small cattle ; in the neighbourhood of Mpapua 4.4 head of horned 
cattle and 4.2 of small cattle ; at Ugago 6 head of horned cattle and 4.2 
of small cattle, and at Usagara 7.1 of horned cattle and 8.8 of small cattle. 

The Europeans did not possess large flocks. They had 9 thoroughbred 
horned cattle, 692 half bred and 14,757 native animals; 4 thoroughbred 
sheep, and 5 half bred, 3,992 native ; 21 goats of foreign breed, 29 half 
bred and 3,482 native, 2,157 pigs, 1,088 asses, 40 horses and 78 mules. 
In order to introduce some method into the breeding of cattle a co-opera¬ 
tive livestock improvement society has been established at Maschi. 

In 1910 among other animal produce 357 tons of “ samli (butter fat) 
were exported. Of milk, butter, cheese and eggs there were exported: 

in 1908 — 127 tons valued at 86,300 mks. 

„ 1909 — 282 „ „ „ 145,000 „ 

„ 1910 — 307 „ „ „ 169,000 „ 

Of hides and leather 


in 1909 .1,802,821 kgs. valued at 2,030,489 mks. 

„ 1910 .2,256,391 kgs. „ „ 2,889,133 „ 


With regard to forestry, the forests reserved by the State cover an 
area of 382,056 hectares. They are of great value because of the wood 
and caoutchouc they produce. 

2. Commerce and Manufactures, — It is difficult to give positive 
information as to the trade in the interior. The foreign trade has been 
valued at 60 millions of marks for the year 1910. 


The increase of exportation was 

by the Ports Total Value of Exports 

in 1908 .. 8,808,619 mks. 10,873,856 mks. 

1909 10,097,983 „ 13,119,481 „ 

„ 1910 15,818,709 „ 20,805,394 

sho-wing an. increase of 5.8 per cent in 1910. 

The most important articles were 

rubber from plantations.2,175,203 mks. 

„ wild.1,251,031 „ 

copra.1,111,883 „ 

. hides and leather. 858,644 „ 

sisal hemp. 678,600 „ 

^old • . ■ • ^ ^ 602,90^ 
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3. Public Works and Government Institutions. — TIae introduction 
of a system of registering land into the colony claims our attention. In 
the southern districts 7,500 hectares have been surveyed and registered, 
14,000 in the neighbourhood of the town of Tanga, 34,000 in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bar- es- Salaam, at Wilhelmstal 26 plantations comprising 
8,200 hectares and at Morogoro 803 ha. 

The Government has perfected the means of communication by 
an extension of the central railway and of that of Usumbara (from Binko 
to Maschi). 

The biological agricultural institution at Amani is in full working. 
A school for instruction in the cotton industry formerly belonging to the 
Colonial Committee is now the property of the Government which has 
founded another at Uyombo near Ribossa. These two stations and 
another at Eubognoto make experiments and supply information to 
producers. 



II. — MISCI^LLANBOUS INFORMATION. 


A National Institute for the Milk Industry. 


Sources : 

Mitteilungen der Zentralstelle der Preussisclien lyandwirtschaftskanimem {Communications 
from the Central Office of the Prussian Chambers of Agriculture) N®. 50, 1911. 
Mitteilimgen der Deutschen lyandwirtscliaftgesellschaft {Communications of the German Agri¬ 
cultural Society) N®. 49, 1911. 


There are already in Germany national institutes in connection with 
the industries subsidiary to agriculture, such as starch factories, sugar 
refineries, distilleries, breweries, flour mills and bakeries. Efforts have 
been made to establish a similar institute in order to provide a centre 
where researches into the subject of the raising of milk producing animals, 
of their feeding, and of the milk industry might be made. 

To Benno Martiny and the German Dairy Industry Association 
is due the merit of tr3dng to arouse the interest of the Government and of 
the agricultural centres in such an establishment. In 1908 the Dairy 
Industry Association requested Dr. H. Weigmann of Kiel to draw up a 
memorial on the subject of the milk industry in North America. From this 
memorial the Association came to the conclusion that the German milk 
industry ought not to be allowed to fall behind that of other countries, 
and as milk, perhaps the most important of agricultural products, cannot be 
imported like cereals, cattle, fruits and vegetables, a national institute 
for this industry ought to be established. A special commission was ac¬ 
cordingly appointed to diffuse information on the subject. 

To carry on the needful researches this National Institute should form 
a staff of specialists with young men to assist them, and to facilitate their 
labours ; there must be a rich library of publications on the subject of the 
milk industry throughout the world, a special museum^ and a farm where 
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experiments might be made on, the raising of cattle and the treatment of 
milk. The Institute should later undertake the examination of implements, 
machinery, and utensils of all kinds necessary for the milk industry, so as 
to ascertain their utility, etc. It should observe all that concerns this in- 
dustry in all parts of the world, and study combinations that might prove 
injurious to it and prevent their doing so. It should always be au courant 
as to all facts and events relating to the milk industry throughout the world 
in order to be able to furnish information on statistics, the literature of 
the subject, the model dairies of Germany and other countries, the methods 
everywhere used in the production of milk, the places from which it comes, 
the markets to which it is sent, new inventions and other matters of the 
kiad. 
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FRANCE. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Agricultural Organisation in French Equatorial Africa. 

Source: 

Keport presented in the name of the Budget Commission appointed to examine the Bill 
fixing the General Budget for the Year 191a, (I^cal Budgets of the Colonies) by M. 
Albert Metin, Deputy. (Chamber of Deputies, ordinary session of 1911, N® 1252). 


§ I. A Glance at the Country. 

Frencli Equatorial Africa extended, before the Franco-CJerman Treaty, 
over an area at least three times as large as that of France, and was composed 
of four colonies: Gabon, Moyen-Congo, Oubangui-Chari (i) and the 
military territory. 

(i) Gabon, the colony which touches the ocean, measured approxi¬ 
mately 330,000 square kilometres, three-fifths the area of France. The 
Franco-German Agreement caused it to lose 30 to 35,000 square kilometres ; 
all its northern border, the best rubber-producing district, including the 
land granted to the N'Goko-Sangha Company and that on which the Franco- 
German Syndicate proposed before the treaty was to have operated. 

Gabon, mountainous, covered with forests, scantily populated by 
primitive negroes, scattered in small fetish-worshipping groups, scarcely 
profits by its natural wealth. Thus, in 1909, its trade fell almost to the levd 
of 1898, viz. 8,306,000 francs. This decline is due in part to the system 
of large concessions, a matter to which we shall return later. On the other 
hand, since the change in the land system, a revival has taken place. Cocoa, 

(i) We follow througliout tlie Brench spelling of place names. 
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and vaniila are found on tlie north coast. On other 

pai'ts of the co:iht Hiiiber is exported. With the stiiimlus of open trade 
the nihl^er oi ilie interior will, perliaps, be exported in larger quantity 
Mineral (ie|)<4sits have been discovered and one mine is being worked. 

(2) Moy('n-Coiigo ineasnrcM'hibout42 million hectares. Itisthis col¬ 
ony whiidi is mcist Isirgely modified by the Treaty; on the one hand the two 
(h^riiian a,nns sirt;lcbed to the great river divide it into three unequal 
portions, Mo'ix'over, in {iddition to the arms, Moyen-Coiigo gives up all 
its iiiouiitainoas and wooded western region which supplied the greater 
part of the rubber exported by Trench Equatorial Africa. 

(3) Oubangui-Chari, about 48 million hectares in area, includes, 
in tlie south the end of the Equatoiinl rubber forest, in the north a district 
of cultivation and of stock-raising similar to the Soudan. Erom the Soudan 
have come to it the Mohaniinedaus wlio used to carry on slave trading 
with the north and still try to do so. 

Here cultivation exists ; here are found lieasts of burden and animals 
raised for food whicli cannot live in tlie equatorial region. It would form 
the best pa,tt uf the country and the ]>a.rt lea.st diiiicult to develop if it were 
not so far from the outen* world. 

All its western part passers t<') Caiiieroiin. 

(4) The military territory of Tchad, detached from the former, has 
as its capital Tort-Eamy, o!i the Chari. It includes the continuation of the 
explored region and of the Mohammedan country, but as one advances 
towards the north the character of the country passes gradually into desert. 
The camel is licre cmiployed for transport. 

To the north and to the East it contains oases or mountain masses 
like those of the Ouadjig wliich have not all been subdued. Its limits 
arc not yet doiiiieil; its an-a ca.niu,)t be estimated even approximately. 
Wi‘ may add that tlie naushes a.nd stc|>pes which it gains through the 
Franco-Owman Irc'.aty Ixdween Chari and lyogonci are not ecpiivalent either 
in extent or iii importancx* to the region of cultivation and of traffic 
which it givi\s up in ordtu to thicken the neck of the “ duck's beak. 

Ill sliort, Fnaidt lujuatorial Africa consists of a woodcxl equatorial 
region of which thiJ jirincipal wealth is rubber, an interior region of steppes 
adapted to cultivation and stock-raising, and lastly, a desert region. The 
first of tlu‘se is ixjpubiled by primitive negroes, the second principally 
byMohainmedanised negroes, the dividing line passing througli the middle 
of Oubangui-Chari, 

In the fust region resources are wanting, so much so that even at 
Brazzaville it hap])mis that the^ market does not afford sufficient provi¬ 
sions for the iiopiilation. More than in any othc:r colony Europeans must 
have recourse to prcvServed foods and other imported supplies. The in- 
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terior produces more, but it stiff from another iiicoiiverdeiice, its extreme 
distance from the coast. 

Of tlie ])art ceded to Gci'many about two-thirds are rubber-producing 
lauds ; the rest consists of districts adapted to cultivation and stock- 
raising ; no portion of it is desert. 

Such is the economic situation. 


§ 2. The Concessionary Companies. 


Up to igto the districts graubnl to companies covered in the aggregate 
a liltle more than half of Gabon, nearly a third of Moyen-Congo, neatly 
half of Oubangni-Chriri, in rdl an arc^a equal to thad of France. All tLese 
concessions excc])t two luid bec:n given iti 1899. 

The report of the Budget Oomm'ssvion winch is based on the information 
furnished by the iuspvxd'oi .' and on various detailed reports gives, as fol¬ 
lows,, ail idea of the dlffei'cmt types of concessionary c(jmpanies. 

A. — The Gabon Companies. 

To Gabon, a colony already established in 1899, the establishment 
of the great companies lias produced an undeniable setback; the Inspector- 
General and the Governor-General are at one in declaring that the initial 
mistake was that of establishing monopoly companies in a country where 
free coniiiFtrce had penetrated, and of handing over to them the coast, 
to which foriiKi'ly any one was able to come. 

Four of tiu'se companies, the Wc/stern Congo, Fernan-Vaz, Idttoral- 
Bavili and vS(,!tte-Caiiui com])anies, form the Vivler de vStreel group. 

Tli'.‘se coiu[)anies, estaldished on tlie coast, only had a monopoly in 
industrial, agricultural and fore.stry exploitalion; they acquired it in other 
matters, notably in trade. However, by the chartc;r of June 22nd., 1910 
approved on February 4th., 1911, the four companies give up the concessions 
assuring them the monpoly of exploitation ova* 5,9:10,000 hectares in return 
for three classes of advantages: 

(i) 150,000 hectares of land in full property (besides the lands retained 
as having been acquired by means of previoits contracts). 

The parcels of land given in full property must not exceed 10,000 hec¬ 
tares, nor may two parcels be combined to form a single estate. They 
will be determined by agreement between the adiiiimstration and the com¬ 
panies. ' ' ' ' 
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(2) A monopoly of forest exploitation for ten years in a zone five 
kilometres broad, round the coast lagoons of Fernan-Vaz and Igu^la. Ex¬ 
ception is made of the rubber trees. 

Tile rights of the natives are reserved. 

Tlie public domain along the coast will be respected, and the persons 
iincoruiected with the companies, who are exploiting the forests behind 
tlie 5 kilometres subject to monopoly, will have access to it and will be able 
to bring their products there by the rivers. 

(3) Exemption from the royalties payable under the old system 
for 1910. 

(4) Payment of a fixed duty of i fr. 50 at Fernan-Vaz, of i fr. at 
Sette-Canma per balk of timber exported since January ist., 1910. 

In regard to the companies in the interior, which collect rubber and 
carry on trade, the following were established at the time of the partition 
of 1899 - 


Nsune 

Grant 

in Sq. Kilomfitr'fts 

Capital 
in francs. 

Ogooue-Ngounie .... 

. . . . 7,100 

1,000,000 

Haute-Ngounie. 

. . . . 3,500 

650,000 

N*Djole Factories .... 

. . . . 4,200 

700,000 

Ongomo. 

. . . . 8,200 

800,000 


All, except the N'Djole company, which is chiefly engaged in barter, 
appear to be in an unsound condition. The Ongomo company has en¬ 
tered into negotiations for a change of proprietorsliip and for a com¬ 
position with the State. 

A fifth company, the company of Haut-Ogoou6, established before 
1889, has a special and very advantageous contract. Its concession can only 
be forfeited for ** proceedings contrary to the principles of the French 
law or of international law/* 

It possesses 104,000 square kilometres, and its capital is 104,000,000 frs. 

Established in a district rich in rubber, and undertaking transport 
work for the colony, it does good business. 

Finally, we may mention a sixth company, that of Kouilou-Niari, 
which has received in full property land to the extent of 27,000 square 
kilometres. 

_ Companies of Moyen-Congo and of Ouhangui. 

Unlike the coast region of Gabon, Moyen-Congo and Oubangui formed 
a new country without commercial relations with the outside world before 
the partition of the colony into great concessions in the year 1899. 
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They “ certainly owe to the concessions the considerable development, 
which has taken place within a few years," writes M. Sabatier, assistant- 
inspector of the Frezonls mission. 

Eleven of these societies have been amalgamated into a single group, 
called the Saugha-Onbangui Forestry Company. The capital amounts 
to 12,000,000 francs, and is formed, in part, of promoters' shares. 

The extent of the aggregate grant is nearly 16,900,000 hectares, equal 
to one-third the area of Prance.(i) 

The agreement of June, 13, 1910, approved by decree of the 20th. of 
the same month, authorised the amalgamation, but fundamentally modi¬ 
fied the system of concessions. 

The former thirty-years' monopoly of all the products resulting from 
the exploitation of the land, analogous to that of Gabon, comes to an end, 
being exchanged for the following privileges : 

(1) An exclusive monopoly of the collection of, and trade in, rubber 
for ten years from the loth. of June 1910, subjeettor eservationof the rights 
of natives, which are thus defined: 

ia) The inhabitants retain the right of residing in the ‘'communities 
and the lands winch belong to them " at present situated in the territories 
granted but not possessed, and can “ demand the delivery of individual 
or collective property titles." Thus are created the native reserves. 

(6) The produce of the lands occupied by the native communities 
belongs to them without exception, even in the case of rubber. 

(c) In the future the natives may establish themselves over the whole 
extent of the concession — except the property of the concessionnaires 
and the parcels of land systematically exploited — and may enjoy the cus¬ 
tomary forest rights. 

(2) Exemption from the former conditions of progressive exploitation 
and of replantation. — By article 5, however, the company “ undertakes 
not to employ any method calculated to destroy the rubber trees and plants; 
it will proceed by way of replanting to replace the kinds wliich tend to dis¬ 
appear through its action." 

We may add that the necessity of getting together and of feeding be¬ 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 labourers will lead the company to introduce the 
cultivation of food-stuffs. It will establish in the vicinity of its forest lands 
and of its timber depdts permanent villages, the men of which will be em¬ 
ployed in rubber collecting and in transport work, while the women, accord¬ 
ing to the custom, will cultivate tapioca and bananas. It has also the in¬ 
tention of establishing hospitals and schools. 


(i) The greater part of this concession pasacs into the hands of Oamany by virtue 
oi the reemt a^eement. 
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(3) RiikW(?l oj Ihc riMcr monopoly. — On expiry, the privilege can 
be reiunved ixir a i'lirtlbn* period of ten years, but over an area reduced to 
ten !:inies ilvx jiir'a which 3ua.y have bc'Cu planted, or cultivated, or system- 
at:icully exploiied. 

(.■|.) The T.olonyT Share. -.. Tlni colony red'ains the old fixed dues and 

riK'civcs Jilso 15 I'K't ctnit o;f llie profits re.alized by the new company. 

li [urtlic.r retains its ])olice tights over the lands granted and its right 
to si!|)<‘rvise tlie working of the company. 

(5) The country is open to all trade other than that in nihher[T). 

C — Companies of Hatit-Ouhangui, 

Unlike the foregoing the Ilaut-Oubangui region remains French. 
Three companies are to be found there : 

(1) The French Konango Compirny, with a capital of 2,000,000 francs, 
occupies 30,600 square kilometres. It has compounded, by the agreement 
of July i8th., iipii, for the ultimate surrender of its concessions on concli- 
tions analogous to those made by the Saiiglm Forestry Coinpan^^ Never¬ 
theless the monopoly is given for a period of only five years instead of ten, 
and article I3 of the agrc^emeiit contains a clause providing for forfeiture 
in case of violence towards the natives. 

(2) The Mobaye Company occupies 8,000 square kilometres adjoin¬ 
ing the lands of the Kouango Company, and has a capital of 1,000,000 
francs. It seeks to compound like the Saiiglia Equatorial company. 

3) The Haiit-Oubangui Sultanates Conq)any possesses the largest 
concession (aftiu: that of the eleven amalgamated companies in the forest 
region) arnouuling to 140,000 square kilomrl res, more than a quartertlie size 
of lhance. But a dcx'ree t.)f hebruary 81 :h. exeexUs from the monopolies 
the ptiblic domain, and, more ])articulrirly, the strip of land along the water 
ways. Temporary |,)crniiivS for the occu])atiou of land belonging to the 
])ublic (lomi'iiu may be gninted to the. Company. 

In fact ill llu‘ Moyen-Congo and Oubaugui-Chati-Tcliad the open trade 
already accounted in xqu) :Eor one»sixtli of the exports and four-sixths of 
the imports, or t>n<..vlhird of tlic.* total trade. The end of the system of con- 
eessitmary comfianies may now be firreseen. As the Governor, M. Merlin, 
recently said at the opening of the Government Council: “ Out of 81,000,000 
hectares appropriated, 9,000,000 have berm allocated to the |)ublic domain 
and to open trade, and a further 22,000,000'will be so allocated in less than 

ten years'time.It is a means towards thi^ complete liberation 

of the soil all the more certain since such a movement once begun could 

(i) Ivory, palm-nutsy copal, ‘ was: ami gfomid-iiuts supply produce wliich can be 
transported. 
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not hQ stopped. The more complete opening up of the country, the es¬ 
tablishment of administrative centres in practically every quarter, the daily 
growing activity of the independent traders . . . .will soon compel the 
last companies, whether they wish it or not, to surrender their privileges. '' 


§ 3. — The Native Reserves, 

111 practice, several of the concessionary companies have tended, or 
still tend, to leave to the natives only the right to dispose of their labour, 
demanding even that they should place themselves at their service. In 
principle, on the contrary, no one has ever contested the right of the ne¬ 
groes to property in the land which they occupy and in its products. It 
is in regard to the limits of occu])ation that there has been controversy. 

The lycopold Codn reduced the limits to the space actually utilised 
by the negroes. It has beem necessary to revoke this provision. The ne¬ 
groes, in fact, practise extensive cultivation, burning the bushwood, sowing 
and cropping th(.‘ part fertilised by the ashes, afterwards letting the brush¬ 
wood grow agjiin and transferring their operations to other land. They 
have, moreover, the custom of cutting wood and gathering forest produce 
and of hunting oven* a certain area. All these customs should be respected; 
it will not prevent tluir being taught better methods; it will give them and 
their children the means and the desire to learn them. 

It is, therefore, necessary to create native reserves. • 

This principle is respected in the decree of 1899 dividing the colony 
into large concessions, as it excepts the reserves from the monopoly of 
exploitation. A little later, a decree dated October 9th., 1903, regulated 
these reserves. Idnally, a decree dated October 6th,, 1910, established the 
system of small concessions to natives as well as to Europeans. These 
are divided into urban and rural concessions. To Europeans lots of land 
arc granted iis urban concessions by public auction only and in accordance 
with the terms of a spe.cification fixing the price and the obligations to 
develop them. Tliey are granted to natives under similar conditions of 
devclopmcmt, but purely gratuitously. 

Rural conciissions are all subject to the obligation of developing the 
land within a period of six years, and to the payment of dues at a rate 
increasing progressively up to the sixth year. 

Natives may obtain gratuitously; subject only to the obligation to 
develop tbem, parcels of 50 hectares, which, however, they may not, for 
a period of 25 years, dispose of without the authorisation of the administra¬ 
tion, and of which 5 hectares, forming their '' homestead/' are inalienable 
and exempt from distraint. If, in fact, it is important to allow the native 
to acquire property and to regulate the possession'of the land which he oc- 
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cupies or exploits, it is not less indispensable to guard Mm against Ms 
own carelessness, Ms fickleness and Ms weakness, and not to give oppor¬ 
tunity, by shortsighted regulations, either for the lands to be idle and un¬ 
productive or for speculation in land, which is the curse of all colonisation 
at the outset. 


§ 4. The hahonr Contract* 


In Equatorial Africa labour is insufficient. All the European colonies 
compete for the labourers. 

The scarcity is the more felt on account of the primitive state of the 
population. One scarcely finds natives with any training, and the employer 
must devote several months to giving them the training wMch one expects 
from technical, or even the ordinary, schools. 

This is true even for agricultural labour such as that of the plantations, 
even for the collection of rubber. 

The offer of employment exceeds the demand. On the other hand, 
the labourers when once engaged, are often lost through desertion, which 
is easy in a wooded country where there are no roads. 

Hence arises a tendency on the part of the employers to obtain labour¬ 
ers by contract. 

A danger results, it is true, from tMs contract: it may re-establish 
a veritable slavery. The administration has been obliged to be watclxEul 
to prevent this from happening. 

The decree dated May 25, 1907, the first relating to labour contracts, 
established by iip|)lication of Article 1780 of the Civil Code that a contract 
can only be concluded for a specified titne, and fixes the duration of the en¬ 
gagement at two years. This maximum is maintained by the decree of 
April 7, icjii, which Mrs just replaced that of 1907. 

It provides, also, a series of safeguards, which we shall study presently. 
Certain employers tend to declare that work is done for them by the day, 
in accordance with a simple verbal understanding wMcli can be rescinded 
at the will of either party. 

This system tends to become prevalent. Almost all the companies 
of Gabon, five companies of Moyen-Congo, and one of Haut-Oubangui 
applied it almost exclusively at the time of the last inspection. The last 
decree, accordingly, compels natives who work for more than three months 
to be classed as '' contract labourers." 

Unfortunately, means have not yet been found of extending protec¬ 
tion to day labourers and those engaged for less than three months. 
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Before examning the decree, let ns take, in two regions very near to 
one another, two different sorts of work, so as to make better understood 
the conditions under which engagements are made. 

The first relates to the labour required by the cocoa, coffee and vanilla 
plantations of North Congo. The recruiting of labourers takes place on 
the north coast of Gabon, in Mayoumba and lyoango; it is carried on by 
companies “ for the exportation of labourers,” who apply to the employers 
by circular. On the request of the colonists the labourers engaged are sent 
to them on payment of a premium paid in advance. This is not the whole 
profit made by the “ exporter in fact, at the end of a year, the period 
of the engagement, the natives are sent to the place where they were re¬ 
cruited and two-thirds of the wages agreed upon are then paid to them in 
merchandise by the recruiting company. One native complains of having 
received for a year's work a load of plates and earthenware bowls, another 
a quantity of stuffs, the greater part of which consisted of eyeglass cords. 

Tet us now take, as an example, the Mindouli Company, wliich is ex¬ 
ploiting mines on the west of Brazzaville, the work of which required, in 
April, 1911, 430 natives. 

It had to open up a new lode at the end of 1911 and constructed be¬ 
tween 1908 and 1911 150 kilometres of railway. 

The difficulty is not to obtain the labourers but to feed them. It 
has been met by the establishment of native villages. As cultivation 
is the work of women, a parcel of land and a bonus of ten to twenty francs 
a year have been promised to those who bring their wives ; another bonus 
is given for the cultivation of tapioca, the principal food-stuff; lastly, the Com¬ 
pany undertakes to buy the crop which it requires to feed its labourers. 
The men, in fact, receive one to two francs per day for provisions; gratuities 
are given for length of service and steadiness of work. 

The position of employed and employers is regulated by the decree 
dated April 7th., 1911, regulating the labour contracts in the colonies 
forming the general government of French Equatorial Africa on 
May 20,1911. 

This decree is preceded by a report of the Colonial Minister (M. Mes- 
simy) to the President of the Republic, of which the following are the most 
important passages : — 

The problem of organising native labour in French Equatorial 
Africa is one of those which, from the beginning, have most closely engaged 
the attention of the public authorities, but the multiplicity of the interests 
to be provided for, as well as their importance, have rendered the solution 
difficult. 

“ A first legislative attempt was made on May nth., 1903, in a dectee 
of which experience shows the imperfections, and which was replaced by 
that of May 28th., 1907, which is at present in force. But this latter, inits 
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ttifii, Is HO IcHiger, in iun,txy of Its ])rovisions, in liurmony witli the cir- 
ctiinstiiiices of tlie coluit}^, and the necc^ssity kid iignin aristniof fiiiidanient- 
a,11y iiKHlifying i'lu' legtilo.tuiu of the labour contracts,, In siicli a waj as to 
{jicdituli* our eonntrytinni in recruiting a stable and regular supply of labour, 
and to insure to tlie native labourers the fulhist guarantees which they arc 
(uitiiksl to deuiaiid. 

A draft ck‘crec has been prepared with this object ■; the principal 
innovations which characterise it jn'oceed from these two considerations. 

''The distinction between day labourer and permanent labourer has 
l)ecn maintained, and the latter only will: benefit by the provisions laid 
down and the guarantees which resnlt from them. The compulsory medical 
examination will prevent the engagement of natives too weak or too 
young. Wages will be paid entirely in money ; the object of tliis provision 
will be to aid in the diffusion of coin, and to put an end to the difficulties 
which inay arise from payment in kind. The tax will no longer be |)aid 
l)y the employer but l)y the. labourer himself, who will thus gradually ac¬ 
quire an exact idea of his individuality, and, at the same time, of the bur¬ 
dens imposed upon him. 

" The provisions r(;lating to the repatriation of the labourers, to the 
care winch must be bestowed upon tkem, to their position in case of illness, 
to the compensation which th<.‘y can claim for accidents in the course of 
their work, have been amended in important respects. 

" On the other hand, the guarantees which it is important to give to 
the emi.)1oyers have been strengthened by the fact, amongst other provisions, 
that henceforth they will profit by the deductions from wages in case of 
illegsil absence or desertion on the part of the labouni-s. 

" Such ate tlie proposals wdiich have been made to me on this subject 
by the Oovc.uuor (d'Ihanich F/piatorial Africa, and which have only been 
decided U|)(m after having been examitied by the various assemblies of the 
Colony. 

Tlie following is tc‘xt of the decree of April ytli., 1911, on labour 
cmiiUKds, iog(‘tiler with, tin*, comments which it requires to make it clear: 


CHAPTER I. 

Legal Position of the Labourers, 

" Art. I. — Eaboiir is free in all the territory of PTench Eqiiatorial 
Africa, The natives may voluntarily engage themselves either as day 
labourers, or as ]iermanent labourers. 

" Art. 2. — Every labourer who gives his services for hire und is paid 
by the month is a permanent labourer* 
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“ Every engagement for a period of more than three months shall 
be compulsorily accompanied by the execution of a labour contract such 
as is defined hereinafter. 

The period of this contract shall not, in any case, exceed two years. 

“ Art. 3. — Tlie working day shall not exceed ten hours, and the 
weekly rest is compulsory. 

It shall be given on Sunday, and shall extend over twenty-four 
consecutive hours. 

'' If, in case of urgency, the day provided for the weekly rest is devoted 
to work, another day of the week shall be left free in compensation.'' 

The decree of April 7th., 1911, therefore, maintains the distinction 
between day labourer and contract labourer. 

It coxrtiniies to assure protection only to the latter, and takes the pre¬ 
caution of defining the conditions in which a labourer shall not be considered 
as a day labourer and consequently shall have the benefit as well as the 
corresponding burdens oE the contract. 

In a word, it is a protective bonus on the contract of three months 
at least and two years at most. 

We shall now examine its character. 


CHAPTER II. 

Labour Contracts. 

'' Art. 4. — The conditions of the permanent labour contract are set 
out on a form drawn up and supplied by the administration, and handed 
to the labourer on payment by the employer of a sum of one franc, which 
will be allocated to the local budget of the colony in which the recruiting 
takes place. This document compulsorily indicates ; 

(i) The surnames, fore names and nicknames of the labourer 
engaged ; 

'' (2) His approximate age ; 

(3) The name of his village ; 

(4) The names of his chief and of the headman of Ms village ; 

'' (5) The descriptive x^articulars which enable him to be identified; 

(6) The nature of the work to be done : porterage, nawyiug, agri¬ 
cultural labour, domestic labour, etc.; 

(7) The period of the engagement; 

“ (8) The date upon which the engagement will begin to take effect; 

'' (9) The districts in which the work will be executed, and, if pos¬ 
sible, the places or timber depots in which the labourer will be employed; 

'' (10) The rate of wages and time of payment; 
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(ti) TIk; advances made at tlxe time of engagement; 

(12) Tlii! daily ration, the kind atid quantity being specified ; 

“ (13) Tlie clause,s providitxg for the rescission of the contract, 
and tli,e re'|;)a,ltiutiosi of the labonrer. 

Art, 5. ~ The employer may be rcq)resented by a proxy, but the la- 
boiuvr (nig;iged must |)reseut in perse,)n. The agent of the administration 
assures himstdf of tlie identity of the latter, and of his willingness to enter 
into the contract. 

Art. 6. — The contract is submitted to the labourer for Ms accept¬ 
ance at the time when he is recruited, and, when possible, is signed by him. 
It is afterwards signed by the employer, or his proxy, and by the represen¬ 
tative of the administration who, if the labourer cannot sign, makes an entry 
to that effect," 

The x)recaution of making the administration intervene was suggested 
by the experience of several European colonies, notably of English colonies. 
We will deal with it at greater length in reference to Article 17. 

" Art. 7. — Medical inspection is obligatory at the place of recruiting 
and in default of a doctor at that place, at the place of embarkation, or at 
the place where the work is done. The doctor shall ascertain if the labourer 
is adult and physically fit or not to do the work which is required of 
him and shall enter his observations on the contract form duly signed. 
In default of a doctor, the agent of the administration shall assure Mmself 
at the moment of recruiting whether the labourer is adult, and whether 
the labourer aiipears to be in good state of health and able to work." 

This provision is advantageous to the employer; at the same time 
it is directed against the recruiting agents of whom we have spoken ; lastly, 
it is salutary from the general point of view. 

'' Art. 8. — The contract must be inscribed under the date in a spe¬ 
cial register which is ke})t by the adminivStrator of the place of recruiting 
A single copy of the contract is sufficient for a group of workers engaged 
by the .same em|)loyei:, but each labourer is specified by name and after 
his name must be ijuteixal the number of his contract form, as well as the 
personal particulars enumerated in Article 4. 

Wl')en tht' labotirers ate to be employed outside the district in which 
tlie contract has been made, a copy of the information relating to each 
worker or grou|:) of workers contained in the above-mentioned register 
shall be forwarded to the officer of the district to which the labourers go.'* 

This arrangement will render less impossible the search for the la¬ 
bourer in case of desertion, or for claimants in case of death: an advantage, 
in the first case, for the employer, and, in the second, fox the native. Article 
15 relates to the latter point. 

Art. 9. — In case of renewal of the engagement, the second contract 
is submitted to the same formalities as the first/' 
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Ill the official reports cases are mentioned of companies or of colonists 
who kept their workers without contract after the expiry of the contract. 

Until such time as the day labourers shall also benefit by the protection, 
Article 9 completes Article 2 in preventing the employers from systemat¬ 
ically representing their labourers as being without contracts. 

Art, 10. — Wages ate entirely paid in money. 

Advances on the wages, where they are given, shall only be made 
at the moment of the execution of the labour contract; they must not 
exceed a month's salary and they shall be repayable in monthly instalments 
of one-fourth of the amount. 

The administrators, or their delegates, shall have the right to be 
present at the payment of wages whenever they think desirable. 

** Art. II. —The native labourers have the right to a daily ration of 
provisions in addition to their wages. It is composed of meat or fish, and 
vegetables or fruit, according to the resources of the country. 

“ The quantities supplied must be sufficient to feed an adult. 

However, in districts regularly supplied with fresh provisions of 
the kinds mentioned, the daily ration may be replaced by a money allow¬ 
ance fixed at a rate sufficiently high to enable the labourer to provide for 
Iris subsistence in ordinary circumstances. This allowance must be paid 
weekly, and no deductions may be made on any pretext. The amount of 
the allowance is specified on the contract form. 

“ Art, 12. — The labourers must be suitably housed and given suitable 
sleeping accommodation according to the native requirements. 

'' Art. 13. — In case of the breaking or rescission of the contract 
during the period of engagement, the expenses of repatriation are to be paid 
by the employer, except when the contract has been broken by the fault 
of the labourer. 

** Art, 14. —The labourer must be repatriated to the place of recruit¬ 
ing at the end of the engagement, and this must be done by the last employer 
if several successive contracts have been made. 

This obligation will devolve upon the employer during the period 
of a month after the end of the engagement. 

Art. 15. —In case of the death of a labourer, notice shall be given 
without delay by the employer to the nearest agent of the administration. 
The latter will make the necessary arrangements for forwarding the effects 
of the deceased, and the wages earned by him up to the day of his death, 
to whoever is entitled to them. 

“Art. 16.-“-rlf it has been agreed that the payment shall be made 
at the end of the engagement, the labourer shall, none the less, have the 
right to claim payments on account up to the amont of two-thirds of the 
wages earned by him, the balance remaining as caution money." 
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Articles lo to i6 relate to wages and repatriation. In regard to tlie 
method of ])ayiiient with dediicticjn for caution money (Art. i6), they 
retain the ■|)rovisioiis of the d(,icree of 25th., 1907. 

The (aii[)lo3n‘r k(;‘e|)S tlie oplioii, whiidi Jiad been given to him of paying 
each niontli only one-third of tlK‘ vva,ges, but th(^ wngc^s can no longer be 
paid ill kind (Art. 10). It may be guessed wlrat disputes arose under the 
systeiTi of 1907 on account of deductions for misbehaviour (such as loss of 
tools), fines, and the valuation of goods. 

We have ]n-eviously noted till the reasons which make desirable the 
extended use of coin, and the abandonunaxt by the concevssionaires of the 
truck system ; we iiie.rcly recall it lit*re. 

The supjdy of a daily ration is a necessity which cannot be escaped 
in a country where the cultivation is> not sufficient for the needs of the 
pO|)u1ation. According to Ari‘. ii, th(^ allowance in lieu of the ration, 
wlieu it is paid in money, is frt‘(‘ from any deduction. A forlion the ration 
in kind is also free. 

hiistly, the right to repatriation is not lost by the act of the labourer, 
but only by his jauU. The sick or injured must, therefore, be repatriated 
at the erxpense of the tanployer. 

Article 25 enuuK'tates the cases whore the contract is broken by the 
act of the native, but without such fault on his part as will deprive him 
of the right to repatriation. 

ceiaptb:r III. 

Sanction of the Labour Contract. 

'' Art. 17. — The adtiiinistralors, officers of districts or of sub¬ 
districts, or th(‘it delegates, must iu their touiuls inspect the tiraber depots, 
worksho])S or pkvutations. and receivi’: the respective complaints of the jiar- 
tit^s, whom they shall endeavour, if the case arises, to bring to agreement. 
If thi‘ disagrcinuent c!ontinui‘S lh<y will instruct the partic\s to [iresmit 
thcmselvc'S before the competent judge. 

‘‘ Art. 18. — Any complaint on the part of the employer, or of the la- 
bourcir, relative to the failure to carry out the clauses and conditions of the 
labour contracts, is submitted to the justice of the peace of th(.‘. place wlicu’e 
the dispute has arisen. This magistrate proceeds without expenses and 
or simple notice.'' 

By these provisions it is proposed to put an end to two abuses : 
firstly, the intervention of the .administrator, as such, putting the code 
relative to the natives at the service of the em],)loym‘s whereas it has been 
framed for special native offences not coming wi,thin the purview of French 
laws: secondly, that of leaving to the employer the right to impose fines. 
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Reserving the second provision until we are considering Article 19, 
we deal here with the first. 

Although the code relating to the iratives does not contemplate the 
breaking of the labour contract by the act of the native, and has not to 
contemplate it since it is not a '' special ” offence, certain administrators 
had the tendency to regard it as an offence against the established authority. 
They punished it by Hnc or imprisonment describing it in some such way 
as “ refusal to comply with a requisition of the authorities,” or attempt 
to leave the district without permission.” 

The inspection of 1911 quotes: 

Three annual reports of remote districts wliich recognised this practice 
in 1909 and 1910; 

Two judgments of native tribunals, that, of Tikouala, condemning 
a woodcutter to three months' imprisonment for failing to keep a contract, 
that of Saiigha pronouncing a sentence for refusal to work ; 

Three cases of administrators applying the code relating to natives 
by inflicting five to eight days' imprisonment on labourers for breach of 
engagement, or for desertion from the timber depots. 

The procurator-general had already protested against these practices 
by letters dated January 4th., and 5th., 1911. The present decree formally 
condemns them. It docs not content itself, like that of 1907, with giving 
the labourer a simple right of recourse to the administrator-justice of the 
peace. It renders the intervention of the latter obligatory. 

Besides, all disputes between employers and employed are brought 
before the justice of the peace of the place where they have arisen, and 
not before the justice of the place of origin, which had usually the effect 
of rendering this jurisdiction void. 

Art. 19.—Every sentence which has come into force and which 
implies the giving of damagt!S to cither party, shall be inscribed on the 
contract form by the recorder. 

On seeing this entry the employer shall be authorised to recover the 
amouiit by deducting it from the wages of the labourer. 

The amount of the damag(‘S awarded to the labourer shall be added 
on his contract form to the amount of the wages earned. The amount 
shall be paid by monthly instalmcnits equal to otie-foiirth of the amount, 
provided, however, that no monthly instolment may exceed half the monthly 
wages. 

The provisions relating to fines meet with general approval. It is 
unde irable, in fact, that the employers should have a pecuniary interest 
in pronouncing fines and deductions. Ill this respect progress has been 
made, thanks to the present decree. 
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Amongst the abuses against native labourers which the previous sys¬ 
tem permitted, we extract two examples from official documents, one 
alleged against a company, the other against an independent colonist: 
(i) The captain commanding the district of Bangassou wrote in igog : 
I have known factory agents (Europeans) to recoup themselves for 
the thefts of which they were sometimes victims on the part of their em¬ 
ployees, placed to the account of the latter goods of a price corresponding 
to the amount of the supposed theft. There were thus employees of a 
certain factory who, at the moment of their departure, instead of being 
paid found that they owed a sum of money to the factory owner, 

The same company keeps on labourers after the expiry of their agree¬ 
ment without concluding a fresh regular contract. 

An administrative report, dated February 15th., 1908, mentions, 
amongst other unfair deductions made by an indei)endeiit colonist the fol¬ 
lowing items of a pay-sheet for the month of November, 1907 : 

15th.—Fine for not bringing rubber . . , , 3 francs 
29th. — Fine for not making rubber . . . , 5 „ 

31st. — Eight days without working .... 4 „ 


The labourer in question only earns ten francs per month ! 

The fines, therefore, exceeded the wages of the entire month, for nine 
or ten days of misbehaviour or negligence. 

** Art. 20, — The forms prescribed by article 4 of the present decree 
are strictly personal and must be presented on the demand of the adminis¬ 
trators or of their delegates, and of the magistrates specified in articles 
17 and 18. Every native convicted of having knowingly niade use of a 
form not belonging to liim, is liable to a fine of 15 to 50 francs, and to 5 
to 15 days' imprisonmeitt, or to either of these penalties separately; for a 
second ofience to imprisonment for 15 days to 3 months. 

Art. 2X. —' For any hindrance to the execution of the control of the 
administration, and any infraction of the provisions of Article 2, the em¬ 
ployer will be liable to a fine of one to sixteen francs, and for a second 
offence to a fine of x6 to 500 francs. 

Art. 22, — Whoever by means of threats, violence, or fraud has imposed 
upon the good faith of the natives, or has prevented the exercice of their 
free will, either in order to induce them to engage themselves, or, on the 
other hand, to dissuade them from contracting labour engagements, is liable 
to imprisonment for six days to two months, and to a fine of 16 to 100 
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francs, or to either of these penalties separately, withotit prejudice to other 
penalties wliich he may have incurred at common law on this accotint. 
For a second offence he is liable to imprisonment for two months to one 
year and to a fine of 300 to 1,000 francs or to either of these penalties se¬ 
parately. 

Art, 33.—Whoever by means of threats, violence, gifts, promises, 
or fraud has persuaded or incited engaged labourers to leave, during the 
period of their engagement, the plantation or workshop to which they were 
attached, is liable to imprisonment for one to six months and to a fine 
of 16 to 500 francs, or to either of these penalties separately. 

'' Art. 24. — Article 464 of the Penal Code is applicable in all the cases 
contemplated by the present decree. 


CHAPTER IV, 

Absence from work,—Medical attendance.—Accidents incurred 

during Labour. 


Art, 25. — The absence of the labourer is legitimate in the following 

cases : 

(i) When it is due to illness or to incapacity caused by an accident 
incurred during his work. 

" (2) In case of force majeure. 

** Art. 26. — The contract forms must show the number of days of 
absence from work. 

'' If the absence is due to illness or to incapacity resulting from an 
accident incurred during his work, the labourer has the right to medical 
attendance, to food, to lodging, and, for a period not exceeding one month, 
to one-tlnrd of his wages. 

^'When the illness or incapacity lasts more than one month continuously, 
the employer can demand the rescission of the contract, subject to the 
reservations mentioned in article 13 in regard to repatriation, and to a 
reasonable compensation to be fixed by the justice of the peace in the case 
where the responsibility for the acciden t from which the incapacity resulted 
cannot be imputed to the labourer. 

When in a consecutive period of three months the number of days 
of absence from work, by reason of illness or incapacity, exceeds one month 
in all, the employer can, in like manner, demand the rescission of the con¬ 
tract, subject to the same reservations as aforesaid. 
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“ Art. 27. •— ir the is voluntary on the port of the labourer, 

it is illegitimate and caitith^s the employer to make a deduction from his 
wages coi:res|.)otiding to double the time of absence, ])rovide(], liowcwer 
that tlie aiiioinit nf such deduction shall not exceed a month's salary. 

Ihir a secj'vticl oiTencxg or if the absence continues for more than 
thirty da3^s the employer is fully entitkal to have the contract rescinded, 
and, hi.' is no loiigi'r l:)oiin(l to repatriate the labourer, and receives, by way 
of damages, half the wages t^anmed rematniug due to the labourer, after 
deduction of tlie sitnis necessary for the ])aymeiit of the tax, and the reini- 
burse.iiieiit of the expeirses of all kinds incurred by the eniplo^mr/' 


AIvFRRU’G(.iER'I, gereute-resi'joiisabile. 
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Art. 27. — If the absence is voluntary on the part of the labourer, 
it is iliegitixiiate and entitles the employer to make a deduction from Hs 
wages corresponding to double the time of absence, provided, however 
that the amount of such deduction shall not exceed a mouth's salary. 

h'or a second offence, or if the absence continues for more than 
thirty days the employer is full^^ entitled to have the contract rescinded, 
and he is no longer bound to repatriate the labourer, and receives, by way 
of damages, half the wages earned remaining due to the labourer, after 
deduction of the sums necessary for the payment of the tax, and the reim¬ 
bursement of the expenses of all kinds incurred by the employer." 


AIvFEJSBO RUGGBRI, gerente-responsabile. 
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The International Institute of Agriculture was established under 
the International Treaty of June 7th., 1905, which was ratified by 40 
Governments. Ten other Governments have since adhered to the 
Institute. 

It is a Government Institution in which each Country is 
represented by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General 
Assembly and a Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, confining its operations within an international 
sphere, shall: 

{a) Collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible statis¬ 
tical, technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable 
and animal products, the commerce in agricultural products, and 
the prices prevailing in the various markets; 

(6) Communicate to |)arties interested, also as promptly as 
possible, the above information; 

(c) Indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) Make known the new diseases of plants which may appear 
in any part of the world, showing the territories infected, the progress 
of the diseases, and, if possible, the remedies which are effective; 

(e) Study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur¬ 
ance, and credit in all their aspects; collect and publish information 
which might be useful in the various countries for the organisation of 
works connected with agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) Submit to the approval of the Governments, if there is 
occasion for it, measures for the protection of the common interests 
of farmers and for the improvement of their conditions, after having 
utilized all the necessary sources of information, such as the wishes 
expressed by international or other agricultural congresses, or by 
congresses of sciences applied to agriculture, or agricultural societies, 
academies, learned bodies, etc. 

,The Institute publishes: (a) a Bulletin of Agricultural Statis¬ 
tics ; (6) a Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence and Plant Diseases ; 
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(c) a Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence; (d) a Bulletin 
Bibliographique liebdomadaire (published every Saturday)» 
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PREFACE 


The Perp,ianent Committee of the International Institute of Agri-^ 
culUite, in its session of February igth,, igi2, decided that scientific 
authorities of the first rank or men of well known practical experience 
might be invited to collaborate to a certam extent in its publications, 
without the character ami spirit of the latter undergoing alterations. 

In the present minibcr of the Biilletin of Economic and Social 
Intelligence the idea has been acted on for the first time. This number,, 
in fact, contains Iwo articles by collaborators not on the staff of the 
Bureau : they are M, Daniel Zolla of Paris, and the Hon. Prof. A. Celli 
of Rome. We wish once more here to express our lively gratitude to 
these gentlemen, as well as to the Delegates and Governments that 
have kindly suggested them to us as collaborators. 


The General Secretary 
G. Lorenzoni. 
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CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 




O0“O3PE®2A.TIOJNr A®®OClJVTIO][Sr 


AUSTRIA. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


How the Sale of Live-Stock is organized in Austria. 

Sources: 

Vorlauiige Ergebnisse der Zahlting der hauslichen Nutztiere vom 31 Dezember 1910. (Pre- 
liminary results of the census of domestic animals) From the “ Oesterreichisches statisti- 
sches Handbuch 1910. (Austrian Statistical Yearbook) Vienna, 1911. 

Verordnnng der Ministerien des Ackerbanes, des Handels nnd der Finanzen vom 20 Marz 1910, 
betreffend die Errichttmg einer Zentrale ftir Viehverwertung. (Ordinance of the Minis^ 
tries of Agriculture^ Commerce^ and Finance of March 20, 1910, for the foundation of a cen^ 
tral office for the sale of live-stock), 

Publicationen der Zentrale fur Viehverwertimg. — Anbot- und Nachfrageliste Jahrgang 1911. 

Nos. (Publications of the central organ for the sale of live-stock^ 1911, Nos, 

Die Organisierung der Viehverwertung in Galizien, (The organisation of the sale of live-stock 
in Galicia). From the “ Oesterreichisdhe landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse.” 
No. 192. 1912, 

Alois Patzak : Die Organisierung dcr Viehverwertung in Oesterreich (The organization of the 
sale of live-stock in Austria). From the ** Wiener landwirtschaftliche Genossenschafts- 
presse.^' No. 210, April 18, 1912 et passim. 


§ I. Introduction* 

Stock-breeders only began to organise the sale of live-stock in Austria 
a few years ago, yet the activity displayed in this field has been intense 
and crowned with great success, due to the harmonious co-operation of 
the agricultural organizations, the State, and the persons interested. 

We have already spoken in detail (see Bulletin No. I, Year I,p. 143 
et seqq.) on this subject, explaining the reasons which led to energetic action 
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for the suppression of the middlemen, so as to allow the breeders to profit 
by direct dealings with the great market centres. 

It is well-known that live-stock, especially that intended for slaughter, 
passes through the hands of a whole series of middlemen before reaching 
the consumer, and each of these realises handsome profi.ts to the detriment 
of the breeder. But the isolated farmer or breeder, is, on the other hand, 
unable to avoid selling his animals through the agency of the niiddleiiiaii, 
who comes to him on his farm, as it would not pay him to go personally 
with his few head of cattle to the distant market where he could indeed 
sell at higher prices, but where the larger profits thus realised would not 
even cover his increased outlay. 


§ 2 . The Work of the General Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative 

Societies of Austria, 


The only remedy for this state of things was to organize the sale of 
live-stock on a co-operative basis, following the lines adopted for the sale 
of cereals and other farm products. 

The General Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of 
Austria {Allgemeiner Verband landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften in 
Oesterreich) was the first to undertake this work. In 1907 it opened at the 
central market of Vienna stock-yards for the sale of animals for slaughter 
{Viehverwertungsstelle) so as to sell the live-stock sent there by farmers 
of all parts of the Empire at the best possible prices. 

For this purpose the Federation, with the support of the several pro¬ 
vincial and local agricultural organizations, engaged a number of reliable 
agents residing in the principal centres of production, and instructed them 
to collect the live-stock which the individual breeders had for sale and to 
forward it to Vienna. The agent arranges with the individual breeders, and 
when there are enough animals available to make a car-load he drives them 
to the nearest railway station and sends them to the Viehverweriungsstelle 
at Vienna. Here the agents of the Federation receive them, take them to 
the stock-yards, and when the right moment comes, they avail tlieinselves 
of it to sell. 

After deducting expenses, without any commission charges, the Vieh- 
verwertungsstelle forwards to the breeders the purchase money. The live¬ 
stock is sold in behalf of the breeders and the Federation merely acts as 
agent. 

The value of the initiative thus taken by the Federation was soon 
apparent, as traders in live-stock began at once to offer higher prices in 
' hose districts in which the animals were collected and sent to Vienna. 
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Tims, as the result of organization, the isolated breeder, who formerly 
had to accept the prices offered by the dealer, can now take advantage 
of the better terms offered by the great markets, and thus secure for him¬ 
self the profits which would otherwise go to the middleman. 

The success obtained by the General Federation is truly conspicuous, 
as is shown by the constant increase in the business transacted. The 
Viehvemertungsstelle has sold live-stock from the different provinces on 
the Vienna market to the following value. 


Value of live-stock sold from the Stock-Yards of the General Federation 
of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Austria. 


From Oct. 21st to Dec. an 31st 1907 
„ Jan. I „ „ „ 1908 

jj )} )} )> )} >} ^ 9^9 

>) f) )7 )) )> )) 1910 

)> }} )) }> )j }> 19^1 


Crowns 182,729,68 
„ 2,998,270,60 

„ 2,347,043.88 

„ 3,960,908.44 

.. 13.175.274-32 


Total Crowns 22,664,226.92 


The number of animals sold, rose, in 1911, to 133,650, distributed 
as follows: 


Number of Animals Sold. 


Provinces 
wiieuce obtained 

Description 

Oxen 

Bulls 

Heifers 

Calves 

Sheep 

Pigs 

m 

Lower Austria , 

1.468 

103 

405 

224 

_ 

300 

2.500 

Upper-Austria . 

75 

814 

195 

23 

— 

— 

1.107 

Styria. 

2 

I 

3 

— 


— 

6 

Carinthia.... 

22 

— 

II 


— 

— 

33 

Bohemia .... 

— 

62 

23 

— 


— 

85 

Galicia. 

946 i 

3b 

130 

— 

335 

I23.73I 

125.178 

Bukovina. . . . 

177 

6 

21 

— 

— 

4.217 

4,421 

Moravia .... 

I4O 

27 

41 


— 

23 

231 

Sea Coast . . . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

89 

89 

Total . . . 

2830 

1049 

829 

247 

335 

128.360 

I33-65<^ 
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Tbe excellent results thus obtained in the sale of live-stock for slaugh¬ 
ter have induced the General Federation to entrust to the Viehverwerf'tmgs- 
sfelle the sale of breeding-stock and milch cows. 


§ 3. The Work of the State. 

Even beofore the organization of the .stock-yards above describetl, 
the Government, and more especially the I. & R. Ministry of Agriculture, 
had taken much interest in this question, and gave generous support, both 
moral and financial, to the initiative of the Federation. 

But in order that the work might be done effectively, and on uni¬ 
form lines, it went a step further, and opened a special office, under the 
direction of the Ministry of Agriculture, for the purpose of developing 
the co-operative sale of live-stock by means of active propaganda, the 
opening of stock-yards, and organization. 

The duties of this office, known as the Zentrale fur Viehverwertung, 
consist in submitting reports on this subject to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
on request, or of its own initiative; in giving advice, instructions, etc., 
to the farmers; in sending out technical agents; giving lectures; distributing 
publications, etc., and helping by all means the agricultural organizations 
in forming co-operative societies for the sale of live-stock. 

The Zentrale fur Viehverwertung does not engage in business, but its 
work is educational. It is an agency for propaganda and organization. 
It publishes periodically circulars showing the demand and supply of 
cattle, classified by provinces. 


§ 4. &tock->Yardsl fot the Sale of Live-Stock. (Viehverwertmigsstellen). 

The work performed by the General Federation and i)y the State has 
not been slow in yielding results. The breeders were soon convinced 
that it was to their advantage to associate for the collective sale of their 
stock on the market, and thus co-operative stock-yards have been opened 
in several centres. 

There are now ten, distributed as foelows: one each at Vienna (that of 
the General Federation), at Prague, Gratz, Einz, Olmiitz, two at Lemberg 
one at Czernowitz, at Marburg s. D., at Laybach, and others are being opened. 

We will now examine how the more important of these arose, and their 
mode of procedure. That of Vienna has been described above. 
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§ 5 . The ViebverwertungssteUe at Prague. 


One of the most important is the stock-yard at Prague. The Provincial 
Cotincii of Agricnlture of Bohemia, recognizing the urgent need of a stock- 
yard for the sale of live-stock, similar to that of Vienna, made arrangements 
with the town authorities and undertook the preparatory work in co¬ 
operation with the Zentrale fur Viehverwertung of Vienna, and with the 
Central Federation of ike Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Bohemia, 
The result was that in April, 1911, a stock-yard for the sale of live-stock, 
similar to that of Vienna, began work on the Prague market. 

It is organized as an autonomous section of the Provincial Council 
of Agriculture of Bohemia ; it is managed by a Board of Directors consist- 
ing of four representatives of the two sections of the Council, (two for the 
German section and two for the Czech), of a representative of the Czech 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Bohemia, of a representative of the 
Association of land-owners and lessees and of a delegate of the Municipa¬ 
lity of Prague. Besides these, a representative of the Zentrale fur Vieh- 
verwertung, and a representative of the I. &. R. I^ieutenancy have a right 
to be present at the meetings and to vote. 

These stock-yards offer farmers dwelling in districts from which 
it is convenient to send animals to the Prague market, the possibility of 
selling first hand on that market at favourable conditions. The stock- 
yards of Prague assist the farmers with advice, and do all they can to pro¬ 
tect their interests in the sale of their Hve-stock, informing them rapidly 
of the situation of the market. Bor this purpose a special information ser¬ 
vice has been organized. 

The stock-yards avail themselves, in carr37ing out their sale-contracts, 
of the services of an agent working under their direct supervision. Accounts 
are made up at the close of each day, and the purchase money, minus 
expenses, is at once forwarded to the breeders. 

Both large and small breeders can avail themselves of the services 
of these stock-yards. Targe breeders find it to their advantage to do so, 
as they can thus forward small batches of cattle to several markets at the 
same time, and thus avoid causing those price fluctuations due to placing 
a large supply on the market at one time. Small farmers, who only have 
a few head of cattle to sell, are advised to organize co-operatively fortius 
purpose, forming co-operative associations for the sale of live-stock {Viek- 
mfwertungsgenossenschaften) to collect and forward collectively whole 
car-loads of animals, or else to avail themselves of the services of trust 
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worthy agents, (See above). By these means, as we have already seen, 
even the small farmers are able to take advantage of selling on the great 
market centres. 


§ 6 . The Viehverwertungsstelle of Linz* 

Even before these organizations for the sale of live-stock existed, the 
farmers of Upper Austria had taken steps to sell their cattle firsthand 
on the important market centres. As far back as 1905 they had begun to 
send to the market of Vienna loads of cattle belonging to several breeders 
who came to an agreement for this purpose, and this movement has since 
continued in an intensified form, availing itself of the services of the stock- 
yards of the General Federation. 

But the breeders of Upper Austria noted that they could often realize 
higher prices by selling their cattle on the market of their provincial capi¬ 
tal (I/inz) and thus reducing considerably the cost of carriage. 

Consequently the Provincial Council of Agriculture of Upper Austria, 
on a motion of the Zentrale fur Viehverwertung, took the necessary steps 
and started the preparatory work for opening stock-yards {ViehverwefP 
ungsstelle) at Uinz, which began work last year. 

These are dependent on the Provincial Council of Agriculture, which 
organized them, and are managed by a Committee of 8, consisting of 3 
representatives of the Provincial Council, i representative of the Muni¬ 
cipality of I/inz, one of the Municipality of Uhrfahr, and one representative 
from each of the local co-operative associations for the sale of cattle. 

In organizing the Finz co-operative stock-yards the precedent has 
been followed by which the agricultural organizations work, in this field, 
along with the town authorities. And this is natural for the organization 
of the sale of cattle for slaughter is a matter of interest not only to the 
farmers but also to the municipality, as it affects the food supply of the city. 

The management of the stock-yards is entrusted to the Directing 
Committee. To avoid useless formalities and place the business on a 
commercial footing, one member has been entrusted with executive power, 
under a power of attorney. The sale contracts are carried out under 
the supervision of an expert butcher engaged by the stock-yards under 
a special contract. 

This organization has proved itself admirably suited to the purpose 
in view. The Dinz stock-yards work smoothly, rapidly, and with no 
hindrances. 

The farmers are; greatly interested in this institution, to which they 
constantly apply for information and advice, and through the agency of 
which they sell their live-stock. 
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The lyinz stock-yards called, during last year, 15 meetings of farmers 
to discuss the organization of the sale of cattle. The following figures 
show the business transacted diiriug the first 6 months of work ; 


Business Transacted during 1911; 


Montli 


Crowns 


June and July 
August . . 
September , 
October . , 
November . 


17.379 

24,826 

45.642 

110,291 

259.004 


§ 7. The Organization of the Sale of I^ive Stock in Qalieia. 

Galicia is the province in which the sale of live-stock is most highly 
organized, and this is partly due to a series of natural conditions, which 
are particularly favourable. 

As is known, Galicia is the country with the largest contingent of live¬ 
stock, and is the chief source of supply of several large cities. 

The preliminary returns of the census of live-stock of December 31st., 
1910, show that there are in Austria: 


Census of Live-stock of December 315^, 1910. 


Province 

Homed Cattle 

Pigs 

Sheep 

Horses 

Tower Austria . . . 

609,509 

709,549 

44,619 

145,049 

Upper Austria . . . 

552,877 

355,207 

32,204 

62,003 

Salzburg . 

128,618 

355,204 

35,991 

11,110 

Styria. 

683,443 

22,583 

86,708 

62,408 

Carinthia . 

222,383 

185,595 

71,316 

30,020 

Carniola. 

226,977 

177,300 

24,195 

27,153 

Trieste and district 

3,129 

3,244 

279 

2,758 

Gorizia-Gradiska . . 

74,987 

57,757 

15,090 

6,320 

Istria . 

60,490 

50,693 

203,550 

4,026 

Tyrol. 

412,667 

99,550 

150,903 

22,556 

Vorarlberg. 

58,592 

17,131 

4,686 

3,243 

Bohemia ..... 

2,290,537 

1,012,178 

152,998 

250,428 

Moravia. 

801,365 

633,538 

24,117 

140,970 

Silesia. 

196,626 

144,209 

5,478 

31.769 

Galicia. 

2,505.079 

1,835,464 

358,953 

905,772 

Biikowina. 

227,906 

219,298 

189,489 

70,041 

Dalmatia ..... 

104,716 

70,849 

1,027,747 

26,520 

Total . . . 

9,159,901 

6,431,265 

2,428,593 

1,802,748 
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The market of Vienna, more especially, is largely supplied with meat 
from Galicia, and it is this province wliich supplies most of the live-stock 
received by the stock-yards of the General Federation; of 133,650 anitiiais 
sold by it in 1911, no fewer than 125,178 came from Galicia, (see page 5.) 

How is the sale of live-stock organized in this district ? Here again 
we shall see that the agricultural corporations were the first to take an ini¬ 
tiative in this direction. 

As soon as the General Federation had organized the Viehvmmr- 
tungsstelle at Vienna, the I. Sc R. Society of Agriculture of Teniberg opened 
a stock-yard at Hemberg, which works on the same plan. By means of 
agents it collects the stock which the individual farmers wish to sell, and 
sends it by whole car-loads to Vienna or other market centres. 

Before getting to w^ork it had to carry on a propaganda among the 
farmers, who were not slow to realize the advantages which this new or¬ 
ganization offered them, especially as they had the best of guarantees 
for the payment and immediate consignment to the breeders of the purchase 
money. 

This Viehverwertungsstelle not only attends to the sale of animals 
for slaughter, but also to the sale of breeding-stock, milch-cows, and draught 
animals. It should be noted that a tendency to specialise in the organiza¬ 
tion of the sale of live-stock has already become apparent. The Federation 
of the agricultural co-operative societies for distribution has organized 
in Eastern Galicia the sale of pigs, most of w^hich are sent to the Vienna 
market. In the first 5 months of 1911 this Federation supplied the Vienna 
market with 13,938 pigs for 1,192,387 crowns. And this only two years 
after opening. 


§ 8. Organization amongst the Ruthenians* 

The sale of live-stock has been organized on a rather different plan, 
but with the same ends in view, amongst the Ruthenian population of Ga¬ 
licia by the Ruthenian Agricultural Society, Sikkyj Hosfodar. Instead 
of beginning by opening a central agency, this society first promoted the 
foundation of several local co-operative societies for the sale of live-stock, 
of which there were 62 in 1911. These local societies are better suited to 
the needs of the Ruthenian population, which consists almost exclusively 
of small farmers and breeders, who, after seeing the results due to co¬ 
operation in the field of credit, distribution, and production (co-operative 
dairies) organized locally, decided to follow the same plan in organizing 
the sale of live-stock. Nor were they mistaken, for the co-operative so¬ 
cieties for the sale of live-stock have met with great success. They deal 
principally in the sale of pigs. In May 1911 they sold 11,084 Vienna 
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market for 1,150,096 crowns. After deducting the cost of carriage, insur¬ 
ance, etc. the co-operative societies received 1,033,580 crowns from these 

sales. 

Though only recently organized, they have already united in a Fede¬ 
ration (Landesverband fur Viehverwertung in Lemberg) with limited liability. 
At the close of its first year, 1911, it numbered 67 co-operative societies 
as members. 54 of these, for which alone we possess data, number 
29,965 members, with 380,821 crowns of subscribed capital, 40,360 crowns 
paid up capital, 32,980 crowns reserve fund, and 72,608 crowns capital of 
its own. 

The purpose of this federation is to reduce expenses as much as possible, 
by concentrating the sale of its stock on the more important market 
centres ; and to grant loans for the collective purchase and breeding of live¬ 
stock, the opening of slaughter-houses, etc. From June ist. to Dec. 31st., 
1911, this Federation sold on the Vienna market 53,028 animals (almost 
exclusively pigs) for 4,151,904 crowns; on the Prague market 6,910 for 
514,650 crowns, and on the Teniberg market 625 for 53,340 crowns. The 
management expenses amounted to 30,303 crowns, covered in part by a 
subsidy from the State and the remainder by the members at the rate of 
I % on the gross value of sales. A fattening pen for 300 pigs, opened at 
Zolocziw cost 17,618 crowns ; the loans granted amounted to 13,800 crowns; 
the net profits to 6282 crowns. Besides this, the Federation aims at giving 
unity of intent to the afiiliated co-operative societies, to inspect them, 
and generally promotes the co-operative organization of the live-stock 
trade. 


§ g. The Commercial Companies* 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of these co-operative socie¬ 
ties for the sale of live-stock is that they have not sufficient means to pay 
their members for the animals supplied, or to make them advances. Con¬ 
sequently when the farmer is urgently in need of money he prefers to sell 
his live-stock to a trader who pays for it on the spot rather than to the co¬ 
operative society which can only pay after it has itself received the purchase 
money. 

These co-operative societies therefore require to get into touch with 
credit banks which can anticipate to the owners of the hve-stoclr part of 
its value, on the security ofiered by the respective organizations. For 
this purpose the spolka ziemska kolek rolniczychy at Stanislau, has been 
organized as a limited liability company. It attends to selling the live¬ 
stock of its members, procuring them, on the surety it offers, advances on 
the animals supplied. 
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But tills spolka ziemska, organized in 1908, was far from satisfying 
the credit requirement of the live-stock trade; it is only a first effort in 
this direction. A large commercial organization, endowed with the neces¬ 
sary financial means, was required, and in 1911 the Galician stock-yards 
for the sale of live-stock (Galizische Viehverwertungsgsellschaft, Ges. m. b. H.) 
was opened at lyemberg for the purpose of organizing on a large scale 
the sale of animals for slaughter, with a special view to supplying the needs 
of the great towns. The following are the special features of the Company: 

(i) an information service on the price of cattle on the several markets; 
(2) purchase and sale of cattle on commission, or on its own account 
when deemed desirable by the Board of Management; (3) the granting 
of loans for the purchase, fattening and sale of live-stock; (4) the promo¬ 
tion of the organization of small farmers for the sale of their live-stock; 
{5) the opening of slaughter-houses and factories for preparing the bye- 
products of the slaughter-houses; (6) the purchase, leasing, or working 
on its own account of lands for the erection of pens for fattening live¬ 
stock, etc. 

This company, which has the support of the principal agrarian or¬ 
ganizations of Galicia, has a foundation capital of 151,000 crowns. 

§ 10, Conclnsion. 

In a few brief years the agriculturists of Austria have succeeded in 
realising really remarkable results in organizing the sale of so important 
a farm-staple as live-stock. This success is due to the fact that they have 
united in a common effort and that the persons concerned have real¬ 
ized the value of organization in this direction. There exist now, besides 
the 10 Viehverwertungsstellen which we have enumerated, 130 local co¬ 
operative societies for the sale of live-stock, which do a total business 
of several millions of crowns, (i). 


(i) In one of the next numbers of the Bulletin we shall give the text of the model 
rules for co-operative associations for the sale of livestock. 




II. — RECENT NEWS. 


I, — Work of the Federations and of the Central Institutions 
of the Co-operative Societies 
and of the Large Agricultural Associations. 

(^) Federations and Central Institutions 
OF Co-operative Societies. 

I. According to a statistical table published last May 30 organizations 
are now affiliated to the General Federation of Agrictilturai Co=operative Societies 
of Austria {Allgemeiner Verband landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften in 
Oesterreich) to which 8,610 agricultural co-operative spcieties belong, as 
follows: 

Name of the Federated Organization N® of Affiliated 

— Co-operative Societies 

(i) Central Co-operative Agricultural Bank for Lower 
Austria. Registered co-operative association with limited 
liability, Vienna. 

(Niederdsterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genossm- 
schafts-Zentmlkasse, r. G. m. b. H. in Wien) ...... 773 

{2) Agricultural Committee of the Provincial Parlia¬ 
ment of the Archduchy of Upper Austria, Linz. 

{Landesausschuss des Erzherzogiums Oesterreich oh 
der Enns, in Linz) .... 318 

(3) Central Co-operative Bank. Reg. co-op. soc. with 
ltd. liability, Salzburg. 

{Sahburgische Genqssenschafts-ZentralkOiSse, R. G, m. 
b. H., in Salzburg). . .., 53 

(4) Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of Styria. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability, Gratz. 

{Verband der landwirtschaftUchen Genossenschaften 
in Steiarmark, r. G. m. b. H. injGratz) .. 367 
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Name of tlie Federated Organization 


NO of Affiliated 
Co»o'perative Societies 


(5) Federation of Co-operative Societies [Zadmzna 

Zveza). Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability, Cilli. 126 

(6) Provincial Federation of the Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies of Carinthia. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. 
liability, Klagenfurt. 

{Landesvefband der landwirtschaftlichen Genossen- 
schaften in Kdrnten r. G. m. h. H. in Klagenfurt) .... 117 

{7) Federation of Co-operative Societies [Zadmzna 
zveza) Reg. co-op. soc. with limited liability, Raybach . . 642 

(8) Gorizian Federation of Co-operative Societies and 
Agricultural Associations. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. 
liability, Gorizia. 

{Goriska zveza gospodarskih zadrug in drusiev) . . 87 

(9) Federation of the Agricultural Consortiums of 
Friuli. Reg, co-op. soc. with ltd. liability, Gorizia. 

{Federazione dei consorzi agricoli del Friuli^ c. r, a. 
r. I, Gorizia) . 97 

(10) Federation of the Industrial and Bconomic Con¬ 
sortiums of the Province of Istria. Reg. co-op. soc. with 
ltd. liability, Parenzo. 

[Federazione dei consorzi industriali ed economici 
della provincia dFstria c. r, a. r. 1 .). Parenzo . 66 

(11) Federation of Co-operative Societies [Zadruzna 

savez) Spalato.. 195 

(12) Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of the Sea-coast. Reg, co-op. soc. with ltd. liability; 

Ragusa. 

[Savez Srpskih privrednih zadruga na Primorju) . . 47 

(13) Central Bank of the Raiffeisen Banks of the 
German Tyrol. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability. 

Innsbruck. 

[Zentralkasse der Raiffeisenvereine DeutscMirols, 

f, G. m, &. H., in Innsbruck} . ..-. . * - . 320 

(In May, 1911 this Central Bank became a Federation. 

See page 18.) 

(14) Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of North Tyrol, Reg. co-op. soc.-with ltd. liability. 

Innsbruck. 

[Verband landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften Nord- 
Hrols, r. G. m. b. H., in Innsbruck) . 61 

(15) Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of South German Tyrol* Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. 
liability. Bolzano. 

(Verband landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften 
Deutsch-Sudtirols, r, G, m. b, H., in Bozen) . 38 
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Name of the Federated Organ izatioa 

(16) Federation of the Co-operative Wineries of South 
German Tyrol. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability. Bol¬ 
zano. 

{Verhand der Kellereigenossenschaften Deutsch-Sud- 
tifols, r, G. m, b. H., in Bozen) . .. 

(17) Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of Vorarlberg. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability. 
Bregenz. 

[Vefhand landwirtschaftlichev Genossenschaften in 
Vofarlherg. y. G. m. h. H. in Bregenz) . 

(18) Central Federation of the German Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies of Bohemia. Reg. co-op. soc. with 
ltd. liability. Kgl. Weinberge. ... 

[Zentralverhand der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen 
Genossenschaften Bohmens, r. G. m. b. H., in Kgl. Wein- 
berge) . 

(19) Central Federation of the Czech Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies of the Kingdom of Bohemia. Reg. 
co-op. soc. with ltd. liability. Prague. 

[Ustredni jednota ceshych hospoddrskych spolecen- 
stev V Krdlovsivi Ceskem) . 

(20) Federation of Flax-growers of Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia. Prague. 

{Svaz ceshych Inard Cechachna Morave a ve Slez-’ 
sku) ... 

(21) Central Federation of the Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies of Moravia and Silesia. Reg. co-op. soc. 
with ltd. liability. Briinn. 

(Zentralverhand der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen 
Genossenschaften Mdhrens und Schlesiens, r. G. m, b.H., 
in BriUnn) . 

(22) Central Federation of the Czech Agricultural So¬ 
cieties of Moravia. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability. 
Briinn. 

(Ustredni svaz ceshych hospoddrshych spolecenstev v 
marhrabstvi MoravskSm) . 

(23) Central Federation of the Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies of Silesia. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. lia¬ 
bility. Bielitz. 

(Verband landwivtschaftlicher Genossenschaften in 
Schlesien, r. G.m.b. H. in Bielitz) . 

(24) Federation of the Czech Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies of the Duchy of Silesia. Reg. co-op, soc. 
with ltd. liability. Troppau. 


of Affiliated 
Co-operative Societies 


^5 


81 


800 


2,009 


22 


392 


702 


166 
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Name of the Federated Organization N® of Affiliated 

Co-operative Societies 

[Jednota ceskych hospoddrskych spolecenstev ve vi~ 
vodsivi Slezskem) . 109 


(25) Federation of Polish Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of the Duchy of Silesia. Reg. co-op. soc. with 
ltd. liability. Tetschen. 

{Zoviajek spolek wlniczych w Ksiesiwie Cieszyns- 
Mem) . Ill 

(26) Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of Bukowina. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability. Czer- 
nowitz. 

{Vevhand der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genos- 
senschaften in der Bukowina, r. G. m. h,\ H. in Czerno- 


witz) . 85 

(27) Federation of the Ruthenian Agricultural Co-ope¬ 
rative Societies. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability. 

Czernowitz. 

{Selanska Kassa) .. 193 


(28) Federation of the Rumanian Cgricultural Co¬ 
operative vSocieties of Bukowina. Reg. co-op. soc. with 
ltd. liability. Czernowitz. 

[Centrala insotirilor economice ronidne din Bucoc- 
vina) . 172 

(29) Provincial Federation for the Inspection of the 
Agricultural Ruthenian Co-operative Societies. Lemberg. 

[Krajewj Sojuz rewizynyj ruskych stowaryszen liospo- .... 
darskich) . 511 

(30) Federation of the German Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies in Galicia. Reg. co-op. soc. with 
ltd. liability. Domfeld. 

(Verhand deutschen landwiftschaftlicher Genossen- 


schaften in Galizien, r. G. b. H. in Dornfeld) ..... 26 

Total ... 8,701 


Ninety-one of these co-operative societies have been expelled from the 
Federations, so that, at the end of 1911, the societies belonging to organiza¬ 
tions affiliated to the General Federation of agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties of Austria numbered 8,610 (i). 


(i) It should be noted that some cx)-operative societies belong simultaneously to two 
organizations, for instance, to a Federation and to a Central Bank. 
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2. — Traiiliflg Class for Inspectors. —Tlie General Federation of agri- 
ciilttiral co-operative societies of Austria organized tliis year, for the first 
time, a training class for inspectors of co-operative societies. This first 
experiment was crowned with complete success. Nineteen inspectors, 
belonging to the several nationalities,, attended, and at the end of the course 
they passed the final examination with excellent results. 

The success of this class is due to the fact that it was only attended 
by persons having a sound preparation for the work and at least two years 
experience in a co-operative institution. 

All this tends to improve and perfect the work of inspection. 

The Federation purposes to convoke in July of this year a conference 
of inspectors at Vienna for the discussion of the more important questions 
connected with the inspection of co-operative societies. 

(Suinmarisedf|froin thoi'OesteyrcicMsche landwirtschaftliche Genosscnschaftspresse, Nos. 206 
and 212. 1912). 


s!c 

❖ Jje 

3. — The Central Federation of the German Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of Bohemia, {Zentralverband der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen 
Genossenschaften Bohmens) aims at promoting the prosperity of the rural 
population by means of suitable institutions. 

As old-age insurance plays an important part in improving the economic 
status of the peasantry, the Federation seeks to promote the spread of 
tills form of thrift. It began by spreading amongst the peasantry a know¬ 
ledge of the value of old age insurance by means of verbal and printed 
propaganda, supplying information and giving instructions on this sub¬ 
ject to its own employees and to those of the affiliated co-operative 
societies. 

An institution exists in Bohemia known as the '' Francis Joseph I 
Provincial Insurance Fund ” {Kaiser Franz Josef 1 . Landesversicherungs- 
fonds) for old age pensions for the peasantry. The Federation has induced 
the Raifieisen Banks to act as agents for this provincial Insurance Fund, 
and at the end of 1911, 1,239 of these banks undertook to act as agenecies 
for the insurance of peasants against old age. 

The Provincial Administration makes an initial grant for each insured 
person, which is successively increased by the payments made by the 
policy holders. 

In 1911, 792 of these insurance policies were taken out through the 
.agency of the Raiffeisen banks. 

(Summarised from the LaniwirischaftticJi&s GcnossmschaftsUaU fUr IDmiscJtbdhmeft^ 
No. 3. 19x2). 
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4. — The Central Bank of the Raiffeisen Associations of German Tyrol {Zen- 
iralkasse der Raiffeisenvereine Deutschtirols) recently held a special gen¬ 
eral meeting at Bolzano to amend its bye-laws. The proposals made 
by the presidential bureau were approved. 

Henceforward the Bank will be known as the Federation of the Raiff¬ 
eisen Banks and of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of German Tyrol) 
(Veiband der Raiffeisenvereine und landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften 
Beutsch-Tirols); and as such it will extend its work to the purchase 
and sale of agricultural requisites and to the sale of farm products, whilst 
still continuing to exercise its functions as a Central Bank. 

At present there is a rupture between the agricultural co-operative 
societies of the Tyrol, and one section wishes to form a new Federation 
for inspectorship and a separate Central Bank, which would break up the 
unity of the economic organization of the agriculturists of the German 
Tyrol. 

(SumiaaTised from the Landwirisckftliches Genossenschaftsblatt fiir Deulsch-Tyrol, Nos. 2 Sl 
5, igi2 and Oesterreichische landzviHschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse, No. 2x0, 1912) 


❖ 


5. — The Federation of the Czech Agricultural Co=operative Societies of the 
Diichy of Silesia. [Jednota ceskych hospoddrskych spolecensteve ve vevodstvi 
Slezskem v Opave) recently published its annual Report from which we 
take the following data. 

At the end of 1911,109 co-operative societies were affiliated to the Fed¬ 
eration, as follows : 66 Raiffeisen banks, 10 Schulze-Delitzsch banks, 
'3 co-operative dairies, i co-operative distillery, i co-operative association 
for the purchase and use of machinery,. i co-operative warehouse, 20 
co-operative societies for purchase and sale, 2 co-operative grazing socie¬ 
ties, I co-operative society for the sale of live-stock, 3 co-operative building 
societies. 

Besides these co-operative societies, 41 individual members were affi¬ 
liated to the Federation. The dues paid in amounted to 88,010 crowns, 
as compared with 53,700 crowns for the previous year, the increase being 
due to the fact that the quota was raised from 20 to 50 crowns per unit. 

The Federation devoted special attention to inspecting the affiliated 
co-operative societies, 52 being inspected during the year; besides which 
the Federation carried out three general inspections. 
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One branch of the Federation acts as a Central Bank. The following 
table shows its financial status : 


(1) Deposits. 

(2) Loans. 

(3) Bills and acceptances 


(4) Turnover 


End of 1909 
Crowns 

711,722 

1,094,024 

(in 1910) 

11,896,298 


End of igio 
Crowns 

843.114 

1,353.700 

85,900 

(in 1911) 


The Federation paid interest on the deposits of the co-operative socie¬ 
ties at the rate of 4 ^8 % in general, and 4 ^ % on deposits made for at 
least 3 months. 

This organization also purchases goods for the affiliated societies. 
In 1911 it purchased 667 car-loads of coal and 119 car-loads of chemical 
manures, for a total of crowns 201,954. 

Its balance-sheet closed with a net profit of 4,842 crowns. 

(Summarised from the Report for 1911 of the Jednoia ceskych hospodkrskych spolcensie 
ve vevodstvi Slcszkem v Opavc, Troppau, 1912). 


6. — The Federation of the Agricultural Co=operative Societies of Styria. 
{Vefband der landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften in Steiermark) in 
execution of a decision of its presidential bureau, has organized an 
Office for the legal 'protection of affiliated co-operative societies and their 
members, which began work in January, 1912. It satisfies a need felt 
by the agricultural population, which had frequently expressed the wish 
that an organization for the legal protection of its interests should be formed. 

The purpose of the new institution is to supply information and advice, 
free of charge, on all legal matters involving the affiliated co-operative 
societies and their members, law-snits, disputes with public administra¬ 
tions, etc., on condition that expenses be repaid. 

An expert lawyer, well acquainted with the laws on co-operation, is 
the Director of this Office. 

(Sumarised from the Oesterreichische landtmrtschaftliche Geuossenschaftsprcsse No. 203, 
1911). 


❖ ❖ 


7. — A'New Central C0=operative Bank is being opened at 'Buko- 
vina, the Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry of Finance having 
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approved the foundation of a '' Central Bank of Co-operative Societies 
I/imited by Shares with headquarters at Czernowitz. The share capital 
amounts to 1,000,000 crowns divided itito 2,500 shares of 400 crowns each, 
and may be increased to 2,000,000 crowns. 

(Sumarised from ttie OesUrteichische landwirtschafiliche GenossenscJtaftspresse No. 212, 
1912). 


* 

Hi Hi 

8. — The Dairy of Lower Aiastria witli Head=qiiarters in Vienna, 
{Niederdsterreichische Molkerei),z registered co-operative society with limit¬ 
ed liability, has as members 131 co-operative dairies, which supplied it, 
in igii, with 26,411,311 litres of milk, or an average of 72,360 litres a day. 
It produced 66,683 hgs, of butter and purchased 187,928 kgs., showing 
an increase of 53,000 kgs. of butter as compared to the previous year, 
and of 2 million litres of milk. 

The co-operative societies which supplied the milk were paid 21.62 
hellers (centimes) per litre, delivered carriage free to Vienna, that is to say, 
1.12 hellers more than the previous year. 

The business turn-over amounted to 7,752,324 crowns (in 1910 
6,744,995 crowns). The working expenses amounted to 4.066 hellers per 
litre (in 1910, 3.755 helers). 

(Sumarised from the Wiener landwirischajiliclis Zeitung, No. 4,730,1911). 


{B) Large agricuuturae associations. 

I. — Tlie Snperlor Connell of Agricniture {Landwirtschaftsrat), held its 
annual assembly on 3oth-3ist May ult., with the following agenda : 

I. Plenary Assembly, 

(1) Election of the President of the " Agricultural'' Section. 

(2) Supplementary elections for the Permanent Committee. 

(3) Communications on future political and economic action, in 
view of the renewal of the commercial treaties 

(4) Report on the enquiry into bonds {cartelli), 

(5) Report on legislative measures regulating agricultural labour 
contracts, 

(6) Report on the bill introduced into the Chamber of Deputies 
on legislative measures to be enacted regulating agricultural child labour. 

(7) Report on the present status of the initiative in favour of the 
redemption of mortgage indebtedness. 

(8) Report on the reform of mining laws. 
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{9) Opinion on the measures to be taken against injury to agri¬ 
culture caused b5^ the polution of rivers etc., and by dust and smoke (ap¬ 
pointment of a committee). 

II. Agricultural Section. 

(1) Communication on the work begun to favour the breeding and 
sale of cattle in accordance with the Act of Dec. 30, 1909, (See Bulletin, 
Year I, No. i page, 168 et seq. and Bulletin, year III No. VII, p. 3 et seqq.). 

(2) Communications on the supply of agricultural products to the army. 

(3) Report of the Permanent Committee Debates on the mea¬ 
sures to be taken in view of the scarcity of meat. 

(4) Opinion on the proposal to have an enquiry made for the purpose 
of regulating the question of subventions (Appointment of a Committee), 

❖ * 

This year’s session was opened by the Chief of Section, Dr. Ertl, 
who took the Chair and delivered an important inaugural address, stating 
what had been done by the Ministry of Agriculture to carry out the reso¬ 
lutions passed by the Council at its previous session. We here summarise 
the more important parts of this speech. 

With regard to agricultural apprentices {landwirtschaftliche Lehrlinge) 
he said that the agrarian corporations had been invited to express their 
opinion and to draw up proposals on this point. So far, however, very 
few answers have been received. 

On the matter of opening agricultural finishing schools and winter 
schools it should be noted that the Ministry of Agriculture has been ac¬ 
tively attending to this matter for years past. 88 winter schools already 
exist in Austria, and are nearly all subsidised by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture. Still, enough has not yet been done in this field, and the Ministry 
is willing to give its favourable attention to all new schemes for winter 
schools. The Agricultural Finishing Schools come within the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction, which will act in this matter in con¬ 
cert with the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The resolution passed by the Council of Agriculture calling on the 
Ministry of Agriculture to develop agricultural training in the army has 
been acted on, and during the winter, iqio-ii, twenty courses were held. 

The proposals of the Council for lowering the railway rates for the car¬ 
riage of fruit, vegetables and plants were warmly supported and urged 
on the Ministry of Railways. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has taken steps to favour the found¬ 
ation of a large association for the sale of fruit and vegetables. 

It has also taken steps with the Ministry of Railways to secure detailed 
statistics of railway traffic, and has been informed that the preparatory 
studies required for this purpose have already been made. 
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To favour tlie sale of artificial manures at a low price the federations 
of co-operative societies have received considerable subventions, amounting 
to 127,000 crowns. The purchase of farm requisites will only be placed 
on a rational basis when a strong commercial company shall be formed 
to supply the same to all the Federations of co-operative societies. vStii- 
dies are being made with this end in view. 

With reference to steps taken to promote stock-breeding and organize 
the sale of cattle, the Committee of the Council has worked unceasingly 
and with the utmost activity. 


* 

Br. Seidlei then spoke in detail on the work done by the Miiistry 
of Agriculture to prepare the data on the political and economic action 
which that Miiistry purposes to take in view of the renewal of the commer¬ 
cial treaties. 

The debate continued on the several points on the agenda above 
quoted. We shall return later on to the cHfferent questions dealt with. 

(Summarised from llie Oesterreichische AgrarzeUung, No 23 igi3 andWiiSWtY landivirtschaft- 
liche Zeitimgl^o. 4,741, 1912). 


* 

2. — The Provincial Council of Agriculture of Carinthia at its 
last General Assembly dealt with several questions bearing on rural 
labour. One of the proposals submitted treated of dwellings for rural 
labourers, and urged the Council to come to an understanding with the 
Government and the Provincial Councils with a view to making appro¬ 
priations on the budget for granting large subsidies to promote the build¬ 
ing of cottages. It called for the following grants: (i) subsidy for the 
building of dwellings for farm servants {Gesinde) ; (2) loans free of interest 
for the erection of cottages with garden, for labourers' families; (3) formation 
of homesteads on the Rentenguter plan, under which payment is made 
by yearly instalments. (See Bulletin, Year I, pag 169). 

The proposal was referred back to the Permanent Committee. 

(Summarised from the Oesterreichische Agrarzeitimgi No. i8, 1913). 


3. — The L R. Society of Agriculture of Vienna and Its Work in I 9 IL 
This society {K. K. Landmrtschafts-Gesellschaft in Wien), as now 
organized, besides being the central nucleus of the agrarian associations 
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of I/Ower Austria, acts as a directing body for the whole' movement for 
agricultural association throughout Austria. 

Its influence therefore spreads beyond the boundaries of the Province 
ill which it has its headquarters. This makes its work of all the more in¬ 
terest to us, (See Bulletin, Year I, N® 3 pp 30. 31). 

(i) The First Section (agriculture in general, agrarian policy, legis¬ 
lation) dealt more especially with the revision of the civil code, stating 
its attitude towards the scheme worked out by the Juridical Committee 
of the Upper Chamber. It also examined other legislative measures 
affecting agriculture. 

(3) The Second Section (viticulture and wine-making) examined 
the bill which proposes to impose special taxes on the wine-trade, and or¬ 
ganized many meetings of persons interested in all wine-growing sec¬ 
tions of the country. It handed into the Ministry of Finance a petition 
embodying the wishes of the wine-growers. 

It also studied the question of compulsory insurance against hail. 

(3) The Third Section (milk industry) perfected the organization 
of the Office for the Sale of Milk, of which we speak further on, and devel¬ 
oped the activity of the labour exchange for stable-men, cattle-men, etc. 

(4) The Fourth Section (stock-breeding) organized a conference on 
the intensive cultivation of grazing lands, followed by a debate during 
which several instances were quoted showing the high yield obtainable 
from grazing lands intensively cultivated. 

This section also completed the preparatory work for an exhibition 
of thoroughbred and milk producing cattle, to be held this year in Vienna. 

(5) The Fifth Section (poultry-breeding) organized several co¬ 
operative societies for the sale of eggs, and dealt with various matters of 
importance to poultry breeders. 

(6) The Sixth Section (horse-breeding) and the Seventh Section (rab¬ 
bit-breeding) displayed similar activity in their respective spheres. The 
latter carried on an active prox 3 aganda to make known the economic 
importance of rabbit-breeding, both for the meat and fur. 

The Society of Agriculture of Vienna convoked a Conference of the 
Presidents of the Provincial Councils of Agriculture and of the Societies of 
Agriculture for its 3rd. sevssion. This body, as is known, has arisen thanks to 
the initiative of the Lmdwirtschafts-GeseUschaftinWien.[Ste:. Page 25). 

We will now deal with the work done by the several Offices of this 
Society. 

(i) The Information Bureau on Agrarian Questions gave 320 written 
replies to enquiries on agricultural technique and on organization, 
besides much verbal informantion. It also gave information and delivered 
opinions to several Ministries, Agricultural Societies, Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, Consulates, etc. 
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The organization of this Bureau is constantly improving, and it will 
soon be in a position to undertake more important work, and to send, when 
needful, its own functionaries to given localities, etc. I^ater on it will 
also advise on legal matters. 

(2) The Bureau of agricultural Book-keeping and Accounts was opened 
in 1909 to organize agricultural book-keeping. It carries on an active 
propaganda for this purpose. So far, 12 farming businesses, comprising 
in all 3,000 ha. of land, have opened books. 

(3) The Bureau of information on Railway Tariff questions, like¬ 
wise opened in 1909, examines the claims which those concerned wish 
to submit to the authorities on account of mistaken application of railway 
tariffs etc. Its activity and value is clearly shown by the following data : 


Amount of excess 
cliarge made and 

No. of way-bills repaid to applicants 
Year No. of enquiries examined crowns. 

1909 . 65 2,097 154.9^ 

1910 . ^08 2,779 i, 545>65 

191^. 305 4.31^ 2,654,67 


4) The Agricultural Labour Exchange was opened in 1910 with the 
approval of the I. R. Ministry of Agriculture. Its purpose is, (i) to or¬ 
ganize proper statistics of the Austrian labour-market with special regard 
to agriculture ; (2) to regulate the demand for labour so as to clearly de¬ 
termine the nature, quality, and category of each request; (3) to prepare 
returns on the supply of agricultural labour in those sections of the Empire 
which export labours; (4) to act as an exchange, so as to bring together demand 
and supply and diminish the effects of rural depopulation ; (5) to induce 
the Government and competent authorities to regulate the labour-market 
by means of legislation and decrees promulgated by the executive power, 
as, for instance, [a) laws and ordinances on emigration ; (&) restriction 
of the work of emigration agents; (c) ordinances ro regulate agricultural 
labour contracts in accordance with modern exigencies ; [d) measures to 
favour inland colonisation ; (e) subsidies and other assistance to lessen 
the expense incident on rural labour exchanges. 

Although this Bureau has only been opened a short time, it has already 
placed a large number of persons, and farmers in want of labour apply 
to it in great numbers. 

In August, 1911, it organized a journey of investigation into Hungary, 
Bukovina and Galicia, to study the labour-market there from the agri¬ 
cultural stand-point. 
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(5) Labour Exchange for Stable-men, placed in 


1907 96 men 

1908 384 

1909 468 „ 

1910 588 „ 

. 759 


(6) The Bureau for the Sale of Milk offers its services to facilitate 
the stipulation of contracts for the supply and sale of milk. In 1911 it 
procured the sale of 200,000 litres of milk per day, out of a daily consump¬ 
tion of 870,000 litres, which is the amount required for Vienna. These 
contracts were drawn up in accordance with the terms of the new model 
contract, which is decidedly advantageous to the producers, who receive 
22, and even 23 and 24 centimes per litre. 

(7) The Artificial Forage Factory at Bruch d. L., (see Bulletin^, 
Year I, No. 3 p. 31) and its selling agency are busy. The demand of the 
farmers for this forage is noteworthy. 

(8) The Bureau for the Sale of Sugar-Beets succeeded, after lengthy 
negotiations, in obtaining the consent of beet-growers and sugar-refiners 
to a new model contract which tends to eliminate possible causes of dis¬ 
pute between the two parties. Another institution promoted by the 
I. & R. Society of Agriculture in this field is the Board of Arbitration to 
decide disputes arising from failure to fulfil contracts for the supply of su¬ 
gar-beets. 


The Society of Agriculture has, lastly, formed a Committee which 
is working to establish a permaneiit market in Vienna for thorough-bred 
cattle and milch-cows. 

(Summarised from tliQ Landiz'irtschafUichff Zeitschrift, N® i, 19x2). 


4. -— Ttie Conference of the Presidents of the Provincial Councils of Agricnl- 
tore and of the Agricuiltaral Societies. {Prdsidentenkonferenz der Landeskutlur- 
rate und Landwirtschaftsgesellschaften), held its third session at Vienna 
at the end of 1911. Representatives of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
amongst them Dr. Ertl and Dr. Seidler, were also present. The former 
greeted the meeting on behalf of the Minister, stating that the Ministry of 
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Agriculture was liappy to take part in the discussions of the Conference, 
which aims at the prosperity of Agriculture. 

Some of the more important provincial agrarian corporations submit- 
ted notable proposals which were fully discussed. The proposals, in the 
order in which they appeared on the agenda, are : 

{a) Proposals made by the I. &. R. Society of Agriculture of Salzburg 
(K, K. Landwirtschaftsgesellschaft in Salzburg), 

(1) to place at the service of agrarian corporations all the subsidies 
that the State appropriates on its budget for purposes within the purview 
of their work. 

(2) To regulate the appointment of Reporters to the Ministry of Agri- 
cultnre from a territorial standpoint, so that each province shall have its 
reporter. 

(&) Proposal of the Provincial Agricultural Council of Tyrol, section 
of Innsbruck. 

(3) Reorganization of the administrative service in regard to its 
functions in connection with State action for the promotion of agriculture. 

(4) Control of infectious vaginal catarrh of cattle. 

(c) Proposals of the German Section of the Provincial Agricultural 
Council of Bohemia. 

(5) Attitude of the agrarian organizations in view of the antiagrarian 
agitation, due to the high cost of living. 

(6) Measures to prevent the pollution of rivers, etc., to the detri¬ 
ment of agriculture, and to control the injury done to agriculture and sil¬ 
viculture by dust and smoke. 

(d) Proposals of the German Agricultural Society of Moravia. 

(7) Preparation of a systematic programme, based on uniform lines, 
for the development of agriculture, in connection with provincial agrarian 
corporations 

(8) Organization of Offices for Agricultural Book-keeping {Buck- 
stellen) to determine the income obtained from farms, (i) 

(9) Foundation of a common organ of publicity for the provincial 
agrarian corporations. 

(g) Proposals of the I. &. R. Society of Agriculture of Vienna. 

(10) Report on the deliberations taken with reference to the organ¬ 
ization of agricultural shows in accordance with a plan drawn up on uni¬ 
form lines, and proposal to elect a Permanent Committee for this purpose. 

(From Oesterreichische Agrar-Zeifung, N® 51, 1911, and Wiener land- 
wirtschaftliche Zeitung, 4695, 1911). 

(Summarised from Ocsterreichiscke Agrar-Zeitung, No. 51, 1911, and Wienef landwirt- 
schaftUche Zeitung^ No. 4,695.1911). 

(i) The enquiries into the income derived from farms are of great importance in the 
study of the economic conditions of agriculture, from the point of view of commercial policy. 
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5. — The Central Austrian Society for the Protection of the Interests of 
Agriculture and Silviculture in the Drafting of Commerclai Treaties {Oester- 
reichische Zentralstelh zmt Waiming der land- iind forstwirtschafUichen 
Interessen beim Abschlusse von Handelsvertrdgen) held its general assembly 
at the end of last April at Vienna. Chev. de Hohenblum presented a report 
on the work accomplished by the Society during 1911. 

As is known (See Bulletin, Year I, 3, pag. 33) this organization 
is avowedly political in its ains, and takes every care to protect the inter¬ 
ests of agriculturists against the attacks made on them by other organized 
groups of interests. 

The Reporter pointed out that the Zentralstelle continues to pursue 
its programme, which consists in supporting a policy in accordance with 
the requirements of agriculturists and silviculturists, defending their 
interests in the matter of customs tariffs and commercial policy. 

The Assembly passed several resolutions calling, amongst other things, 
for lower railway rates for the carriage of fruit and vegetables, and that 
the Zentralstelle be represented, on all advisory bodies having official status, 
(such as the Superior Council of Agriculture, the Superior Council of 
Labour, etc.) in accordance with its importance. 

It also approved the proposal to form a section of the Society for ques¬ 
tions concerning forestry, the production of milk, and hops. 

The Zentralstelle took part last year, by means of declarations, protests, 
conferences, etc., in all the problems connected with agriculture and silvi¬ 
culture, in support of the agrarian standpoint. 

(Summarised from Forst-und Jagd-Zeitung, N® 19, 1912, and OesierreicMsche landmirt- 
schaftUche Genossenschaftspresse. N® 211, 1912). 


❖ ^ 

6. — The Fifth Meeting of Agriculturists, held this year at Brunn, was very 
important. It was attended by the most prominent persons in the agri¬ 
cultural world in Austria, amongst them a representative of the Ministry 
o! Agriculture, the Chief of Section, Dr. Seidler. 

First of all the General Assembly of the Organization of the German 
Agriculturists of Moravia, with 12,144 members, was held. Dr, Damm, 
a member of parliament, submitted a report on the tariff in its relation to 
agriculture, and Chev. de Hohenblum dealt with current questions of import¬ 
ance to agriculturists (reform of the law on riparian rights, social insur¬ 
ance, etc.). 

On the following day the General Assembly of the German Society 
of Agriculture of Moravia was held, followed by an ample debate on severa 
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tectuiical and economic problems connected with agricnltiire, such as 
(i) the yield of grazing lands in Moravia, (2) the cost of production of 
agricultural products, (3) the influence of duties on the income derived 
from farms, (4) the supply of meat to large cities. 

One of the most important ‘points discussed was the redrafting of the 
commercial treaties which expire in 1917. Dr. Seidler pointed out the value 
and advisabihty of timely and objective economical-statistical returns, which 
could be used as a basis for determining correctly the income derived from 
agriculture, in its bearing on the customs regime. 

Another important meeting of agriculturists, of a distinctly political 
character, was held at Podersam in Bohemia. Over 700 persons were present 
and several resolutions were passed from the agrarian standpoint on the prin- 
cipa’’ g^uestions brought forward. 

(Summarised from the Oesterreichische Agrar-Zeitung, N®. i 3 , 1912, and Der cleutscha 
Landwitt, N®. 7, 1912). 


7. — First Aisstrmn Cominerdal Association of Agriciiltarists. {Erster 
oesterreichische kaufmdnnischer Verein der Landwirte). — Dast March, at 
TepHtz, Count Dr. Eugene Eedebur being in the chair, the constituent 
assembly of this association met. Its purpose is to promote the economic 
organization of farm and forest enterprises and their allied industries, thus 
promoting the commercial development of agriculture. For this ptupose 
the association proposes to publish and distribute periodically bulletins con¬ 
taining compilations made from data supplied by members. This pub¬ 
lication will embrace a service on metereology, condition of growing crops, 
prices obtained by members for their products, opinions on the market 
situation for agricultural products, and other articles of interest to agri¬ 
cultural and forestry producers. 

Besides tins the association will organize meetings of members in the 
towns and principal market centres. 

The young association, founded with 38 members, elected Count 
lycdebur as President. Its headquarters are at Teplitz-Schonau. 

(Summarised from the [Landwirtschafiliches Gemssenschaftsblatt fur Dcutschh§hmmp 
No. 8, 1912). 
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2. Miscellaneous Information. 


I. — A Confereiice of Delegates of the Co=operatlve Dairies of Galicia 
met recently at E.zcszow to discuss some questions of importance to 
milk producers. The main point brought up was the need of promoting the 
formation of co-operative societies for insuring cattle, and to work actively 
towards this end. It was pointed out that Galician breeders are subject 
to truly enormous losses, for, as the latest cattle census shows that there 
are in Galicia 2,505,079 head of cattle valued at 501,015,800 crowns (see 
Bulletin, pag. 9), and as the annual loss due to death, etc., amounts 
to about 2.5 %, breeders sufEer a total loss of about 13,000,000 crowns. 

The meeting passed a resolution calling on the Provincial Board to 
take the necessary steps to initiate the work of propaganda and preparation 
for the organization of cattle — insurance. It also passed are solution ex¬ 
pressing the wish that a co-operative insurance society be authorised to 
begin work when it has insured a minimum of 50 head of cattle. 

Dr. Rylski made an interesting report on the value of fattening pigs 
in conjunction with co-operative dairies, as by this means the bye-products 
of milk can be utilised. This is being done by the co-operative dairy of 
Ttizna, which has been granted a subsidy of 20,000 crowns by the State 
for the purchase of 20 or 30 thorough-bred hogs. 

(Sumniarised.from the OesterreicMschclandwirtschaftliche Gmossnschafispr^sse* N®. 208,191a). 

* 

2.—Ttie Co=operative Dairy of Bach affords a striking instance of the profits 
which members derive from preparing their own products on a co-operative 
basis. The data given below show clearly the difference between the 
prices secured by the co-operative association and those obtained by 
other dairies in the same district. 

The Co-operative Society of Bach prepared in 



litres of Milk 

Obtained for each 

1,000 litres of milk 
treated 

Other dairies obtained 
for each x,ooo litres 
of milk treated 

1904-05 

102,267 

crowns 

130 

crowns 

104 

1905-06 

116,976 

140 

118 

1906-07 

140,054 

140 

128 

1907-08 

131.364 

II9 

114 

1908-09 

135.539 

127 

113 

1909-10 

142,747 

146 

134 

I9I0-II 

134,610 

166 

134 
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These figures sliow that the co-operative dairy of Bach has secured 
for its members 12,500 crowns more than they would have obtained 
had they sold the milk raw, taking into account the prices secured 
by the other co-operative dairies of the district. 

{Suina,rised front the OeskrreicMsche Agrar-Zeitung, N® 13, 1912), 


3. — The First Agricsiltural Co»operative Building Society was recently 
organized at Nieder-Ehrenberg, in Bohemia, on a co-operative basis 
with limited liability. The value of each share is fixed at 50 crowns. 
It numbers 24 members with 30 shares. The association has decided 
to purchase a large piece of ground on which it will erect 12 dwelling houses. 

(Sumarised from the Oesterreichiseke landwirtschaftUche Genossenschafispresse, N° 202,19ii). 


— Co=operatIve Societies for the Production of Electric Energy 
are one of the most recent and interesting developments of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation. There are many of them in Bohemia where there 
existed, in 1911, eleven co-operative electrical work-shops, with a plant 
worth 730,000 crowns; twelve with a plant worth 33,800 crowns. 

The Provincial Diet warmly supports the co-operative movement in 
this field. The Provincial Board recently examined 16 proposals for such 
work-shops, submitted for its approval. Only four were however approved, 
and the cost of installing them will amount to about 1,199,500 crowns; 
the remaining proposals were rejected in view of the inadequate or negative 
returns they would have obtained. 

The Provincial Diet grants, within the limits of its budget, subven¬ 
tions to these co-operative societies. 

(Sumarised from tlie Bericht vom 29 April, 19x1, iiber die Fdrderung von gmossmsckeftUclmi 
Unternehmungen, welchc die Bebung der Landwirtschaft bem&cken, erstailet an den 
Landtag von dem Landesattsschussc des Kdnigreuks Bdhmen, Prague, 1912. 


5. — Amongst the Agricultural Co-operative Societies Recently Founded 
or in Course of Foundation, the societies for the breeding of brown- 
coated cattle at Gerersdorf and at Pyhra are worthy of notice; 
also the co-operative societies for the breeding of spotted-coated cattle 
at Petronell, Rohrati, and Kirschlag in Dower Austria ; a co-operative 
society for breeding bulls at Briesen in Moravia; one for cattle- 
breeding in the district of Irdning, in Styria; one for breeding 
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Norican horses at Friedau in Styria; one for fattening and selling 
pigs at Troppau in Silesia ; co-operative societies for breeding and selling 
pigs at Zbeschitz in Bohemia and at Raab in Upper Austria ; co-operative 
societies for the sale of cattle at Pocklamarkt in Upper Austria; at Uebring 
in Styria, and at Uypy^iindoliszna in Galicia ; the co-operative dairies 
at Ganiiersdorf, Unterrohrbach, Bogenneusiedl, Hagendorf, Stupfling, 
Markt Stillfried, Hasendorf, Ottental and Kottingneusiedl, in Lower 
Austria ; of Seifersdorf, Wallern, Kosoritz, Liebnitz and Neustadt in Bo¬ 
hemia ; the co-operative grazing societies of Steinakischen a. Forst, 
St. Oswald and Vorchdorf, in Upper Austria; the co-operative winery of 
Tomai in Istria ; the agricultural co-operative society for the preparation 
and sale of the products of the soil of Brendeis s. E.; the co-operative ware¬ 
house and bakery at Boskow ; the co-operative society for the sale of milk 
products, grain, and eggs at Kunzendorf ; the agricultural co-operative 
society for the sale of milk and other products at KoHn; the co-operative so¬ 
ciety for the production of electric power at Bullendorf ; the co-operative 
society for the purchase of machinery and the introduction of electric 
energy in farming and small industries, at Koniggratz ; and a co-operative 
brewing society at Hostau in Bohemia. 

The foundation of a large number of new Raiheisen Banks in 
Bohemia and Moravia is also reported. 

(Summarised from the Wiener laudwirtschaftliche Zeiking nos 4,726 and 4 > 738 , 1912). 


6 . — Austrian Union for the Defence of Hunting and Shooting Interests 
{Zentralstelle zur Wahrung jagdlicher Interessen). — A bill has recently 
been presented in the Diet of Lower Austria considerably amending the 
Game Law now in force in that province. 

Owners of game preserves, professional hunters, forest cultivators, 
farmers and others find their interests seriously menaced by this bill. 
They therefore held a protestation meeting at Vienna, on the i8th. February" 
of this year. It was then found that Austria lacked a central organisa¬ 
tion of the local hunting and shooting associations and the other associa¬ 
tions of those indirectly interested in questions relating to game, such as 
farmers, forest cultivators, manufacturers (of guns, etc.), dealers in hunt¬ 
ing and shooting necessaries, etc. 

There was, it is true, an Austrian Hunters' Association, but it was 
not really an active body representing the whole population directly or 
indirectly interested in game. And this Federation has lately been dis¬ 
solved in order to make room for the new organization in course of forma¬ 
tion, of which we shall here speak. 
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After having shown that the game interests are in no way protected 
by the law and the Government, the Aulic Councillor Wang, at the 
above meeting, proposed the foundation of an organization for the defence 
of hunting and shooting interests, a proj)osal most favourably received. 

The work of the new organization would be similar to that of the 
Central Union for Protection of Agricultural and Forestry Interests (see Bul¬ 
letin, 1st,, Year. No. 3. p. 33), that is to say, it would be a central body, 
which, attentively following the facts and problems connected with game, 
would, when required, take the necessary steps to promote an ef¬ 
fectual action in favour of the hunting and shooting interests, understood 
ill their widest sense. It must therefore unite all the associations and 
corporations whose interests are bound up with those of the hunters and 
shooters and owners of game preserves; the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial corporations would consequently join of themselves. 

To realise the plan, a working committee was formed, and it has made 
appeal to the associations and corporations concerned, inviting their 
adherence to the new Zentralstelle, According to the programme of tliis 
Committee, the Austrian Union for the Protection of the Interests of 
Hunters and Shooters would work as follows: 

(1) collecting ‘and studying from the statistical and economical 
point of view all material relating to questions of game; 

(2) formulating, in accordance with these studies, the desires and 
requirements of the circles concerned and at the right time assuming a 
resolute action with regard to the measures relating to game, emanating 
from the legislative and governing bodies; 

(3) harmonising the interests of the hunters and shooters with those 
of agriculture and forestry, in concert with the agricultural corporations ; 

(4) maldng propaganda, oral and in writing, to show the economic 
importance of game; 

(5) awaking humane sentiments among the body of hunters and 
shooters, and principally contributing to the improvement of the condi¬ 
tions of professional hunters. 

To answer the requirements of such an undertaking, the Union for 
the Defence of Hunting and Shooting Interests would have to be subdivided 
into sections. 

The corporations interested adhering would be effective members of 
the Union. 

The Union would derive its financial resources from the members' 
subscriptions, from subventions and donations. 

(Summarised from, Ossterreichische Forst~und Jagd Zeihmg, No, 1,521 and 1,524,1911)« 
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7. — A Council of Silviculture in Boliemia. At tke seat of the Pro¬ 
vincial Council of Agriculture at Prague the members of the forestry 
associations of Bohemia convened to discuss means to strengthen the bonds 
which unite them. 

After a lengthy debate it was unanimously decided to approve the 
proposal to form a Council of Silviculture (Forstwirtschafisrat) consisting 
of delegates from the several associations. 

This will be the strongest forestry association in Austria. It will 
be unofficial in character. 

(Summarised from Porst- und Jagd Zeitung, N° 1,532 1912). 


8. — A course of instruction in co=operation was organized in February 
and March last by the Ruthenian agricultural society of Silskyi 
Hospodar,” on the lines followed by the General Federation of Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative societies of Austria (See Bulletin Year I, I, page 
149). The lessons, in the form of lectures, are followed by debates on the 
subject treated. 

(Summarised from the Oesterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genossenschafspresse, N® 257> 191s) 
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PRANCE. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Co-operative Distilleries in the South of France. 


Sources : 

(a) 0 -fficial Publications: 

Report presented to the President of the French Republic by the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture on the Working of Agricultural Mutual Credit Banks and the Results for 1910. 
Journal Officiel, 2nd September, 1911. 

(b) Other Publications: 

PASQXTET : distillerie cooperative dans le Midi de la France [Co-operative Distilleries 

in the South of Prance) from ** Vie agricole et rurale Paris, 20th. April, 1912. 

Bovffet : I^es soci^tes cooperatives de distillation dans le Midi. {Co-operative Societies for 
Distillation in the South). Communication presented to the Social Museum) from “ Be 
Mus^e social. Annales Paris, January, 1911. 


§ Distillation in the Vine-growing Departments of the South. 


The distilling of wines and the bye-products of the vine has always 
been one of the most important agricultural industries of the south of France. 
During a certain period, more especially from 1858 to 1876, this was 
considered the principal way of utilising the redundant produce of the vint¬ 
age. It is calculated that in Herault alone an average of over 200,000 
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hectolitres of alcohol was annually distilled as compared with 550,000, 
the total production of all France. 

Afterwai'ds, the distillation of wines declined and it ceased altogether 
owing to tlie niVMgos of the phylloxera, never to regain its primitive 
iiii]-)orta,sice. Then for wine-alcohol was substituted the inferior alcohol 
of the north, hater, the vineyards were restored, but the industry did 
not revive, owing to changes in commercial and indtistrial conditions, 
ill igo8 the general production of wine alcohol was not above 373,000 
hectolitres. To make the industry resume its former place, some considei 
that the wine-growers should be encouraged by prizes for distilling toge¬ 
ther with differential taxation. 

Now for some years, this industry has entered on a new phase; it 
has begun to utilise the bye-products of wine making, especially the 
residue of the pressed grapes, which until recently had been little utilised 
and sold at a trifling price to distilleries of industrial alcohol. 

The quantity of this residue produced in the wine-districts of the south 
is very great; the departments of Heratilt, Gard, Aude and Eastern 
Pyrenees furnish from 20 to 25 millions of hectolitres of ist. grade wine, 
and from 250,000 to 300,000 tons of residue. The large quantity of re¬ 
siduum throws into the market 120,000 hectolitres of alcohol of 100*^, 
about half of the total produced in the whole wine-growing district. 

Although much remains to be done, the progress already made 
is considerable. 

The last discouraging crisis spurred the southern vine-growers to 
seek all possible profit from the residuum of the grapes by treating for 
the extraction of alcohol. 

The law of 1906 respecting crdit in favour of the agrarian co-operative 
societies for production and sale (i) as well as that of 1907 for the re-estab- 
shment of the privileges to the houilleurs de cm, (2)which took effect 
in 1907, open the way for the foundation of co-operative societies for the 
distilling of the residue. 


(1) See Bulletin of Economic and Social InteUigence, April, 19ii, France, p. soyj aud 
January 1912, p. 60. 

(2) The expressinn houUUuts de cm includes aU those who distil wines both of ist and 
2nd grade, or cider, or spirits from plums, cherries etc. The distinction must be observed 
between the houilleurs by profession, and the bauiUeurs de cru. The first are those who 
employ macliinery kept continually working and capable of distilling in 24 hours more 

200 litres of fermented liquid, or either ordinary or steam worked machinery for 
more than 5 hectolitres: these houilleurs are only allowed 20 litres for their domestic 
consumption by the law. 

The second class, houilleurs de cru, are those who employ simple appliances and are 
private persons who distil directly the residue of their new pressed grapes etc. They 
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§ 2. Co-operative Histilleries. Their Progress and Mesults^ 

Encouraged by the already mentioned legislation, followed by exemp¬ 
tion from all licences, and from the income tax, the vine-growers hastened 
to unite in co-operative societies. The number of such societies increases 
every 3^ear. The latest official reports on the working of mutual banks 
for agricultural credit in 1910 show the existence in the south of 6 co¬ 
operative distilleries of wines which had obtained loans. Of these banks, 
3 are in the department of Aude, and 3 in that of Herault. 


enjoy a privilege which has given rise to much discussion, and which dates from the laws 
of 1806 and 1808, suppressed in 1903, re-cnacted by the law of 27^ February, 1910, 
and extended by articles 10-13 of the financial law of 17th. April, 1906. The bouUUurs 
de cru are now dispensed from any preliminary declaration, and enjoy exemption from 
any tax on production; they may therefore freely consume at home all the alcohol they makfe, 
without paying the tax on consumption. Exemption is also permitted if they place this 
alcohol in cellars or stores apart from the distillery, but they must make a previous 
declaration to the excise of this transport, and give security. The houilleurs de cfwmay 
also put themselves volimtarily under Government control and it is their interest to do 
this when they habitually sell their products. The tax on sales is 220 francs per hecto- 
Htre. 



Co-operative Distilleries in the South which obtained Loans 
during iqio. 



28th. June, 1909 7,050 153 — i4>ooo 
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From the above table, we see that, except in one instance, these co¬ 
operative societies have all been founded since 1906, that is, after the pass¬ 
ing of the law facilitating long credit. Their capital varies between 8,000 
francs and 23,000 francs, and the number of members between 82 and 172. 

We know that agricultural co-operative societies may obtain loans 
on favourable conditions to double the amount of their capital : the dis¬ 
tilling societies of the south have not failed in availing themselves of this 
benefit almost to its utmost limits. The duration of the loans may not ex¬ 
ceed 25 years, but the term is usually between 10 and 20 years. 

Co-operative distilleries, besides increasing profit to a considerable 
extent, tend to neutralise the evil effects of over-production and those 
that may arise from natural causes hindering the ripening of the grapes, 
with the consequent production of inferior wines. Vine-growers find 
that alcohol is easily kept, not only from its small volume, but also from the 
fact of its value increasing with age, so that the sale may be delayed until 
favourable opportunities occur. Thus, from its having such qualities, al¬ 
cohol is a warrantable product, and therefore is an excellent security for 
credit with the agricultural banks. 

As we have already observed, legislative measures have been enacted 
in various ways favourable to the foundation of these banks, whether by 
ofi'ering them liberal credit or important fiscal facilitations. Every one 
may hold his privilege of bouilleur de cru and may, without any hindrance, 
take the alcohol from the residue of his pressed grapes, and his wines 
direct from the distillery. Alcohol extracted from this residue under per¬ 
manent State control may be put on the market with free trademark and 
bears the denomination of three-six wine alcohol, or wine brandy, if ob¬ 
tained by distilltion of second wines {fiquettes), produced by treating the 
residue with water. The following table shows the importance of the wine- 
made alcohol of the south in comparison whith that of all France, together 
with the total manufacture of alcohol, both industrial and that made from 


wmes. 
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Years 

Pfoductioti of Alcohol in Prance, in hectolitres 

Total 

Consumption 

Declared 

In the South 

In France 

Iota! Pro- 
duction of 
Wine-Alcohol 
and Indus¬ 
trial Alcohol 

Wines 

Residue 

Wines 

Residue 

1900. 

55.381 

13.778 

149,407 

93,460 

2,659,000 


1901 . 

191,409 

10,962 

330,966 

114.893 

2,438,000 


1902. 

32.777 

9,486 

105,745 

80,237 

1,887,000 


X903 .. • • 

2,236 

5.653 

30,208 

54.903 

2,047,000 

1,368,900 

1904. 

16,218 

20,270 

88,756 

121,006 

2,257,000 


3:905 . 

101,156 

24.316 

262,725 

141,025 

2,609,000 


1906, .. 

25,825 

14.693 

234,213 

125,065 

2,710,000 


1907 . 

18,042 

22,593 

238,877 

122,608 

2,515,000 


1908.. . . . . 

54.269 

29,001 

211,672 

161,820 

2,558,000 


1909. 

58.353 

29,000 

219,800 

128,200 

2,427,000 


1910. . .. 

— 

— 

70,000 

79,000 

2,391,000 

1,339.034 


There are two methods used in treating the residue. It may either 
be directly distilled, which gives a product with a special flavour, known 
as residuum-alcohol or residuum-brandy. The other method is to treat 
the residuum with water and to distil the second wine [piqmttes), thereby 
producing a well-flavoured alcohol highly appreciated in the trade and by 
consumers and called three-six or wine-brandy. 

The manufacture of wine brandy is more costly, as it requires more 
complex machinery, but this is more than compensated for by the higher 
profits. 

The following table shows the financial results of the years 1909-10 in 
some of the co-operativet distilleries of the south : 
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When the alcohol is sold, and the amount of the expenses incurred, 
the aiiiiiial interest on the loan and the proportion to be placed to the 
reserve fund subtracted from the sum received, the reiiiainder is handed 
over to the members in proportion to the products sent by each. 

Amongst the manifold advantages of these associations is that of 
securing against fraud the members who publicly consign all the residue 
from their pressed grapes and lees to the distillery. Thus has been solved 
the much debated question of privilege to the bouilleurs de cm. The co¬ 
operative society distils the residuum, the merchant buys the alcohol 
it produces, so the vine-grower, without any trouble, has only, at the end 
of each season, to pocket profits on which for years he had never counted, 



II. — RECENT NEWS. 


I. Legislation and State Intervention in Agricultural Organisation* 


State Action in the Organisation of Live-stock Improvement Syndicates. 
Circulars and Mode! Rules, 


Ill an article published in the number of this Bulletiiifor last May we 
called attention to these societies and to the progress made by them in 
France, describing the efforts of public bodies and associations during the 
last few years to diffuse information as to their proceedings. By the last 
financial law (27th. February, 1912) a sum of 200,000 francs was set apart 
for distribution among the various syndicates to be spent in prizes and 
subsidies. The regulation of the 8th. March, 1912, reproduced by us in 
its fundamental outlines in the article above-mentioned, provides for the 
employment of this sum. 

§ I. Circulars. — Circulars and model rules which may serve as guides 
in the formation of syndicates have been issued the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture to prefects and departmental professors. The prefects are called 
upon to give all the support in their power to the movement, and are 
charged to send to the Department of Instruction and of agricultural 
affairs, a report on the situation and on the action of the syndicates 
within their jurisdictions. Henceforth, every December they will receive 
a special printed list of questions on the subject. 

The circular to the departmental professors contains practical rules 
by wMch to judge of the desirability of establishing in a given centre a 
syndicate for the essential purposes proposed. 

The circular says, '' It is above all necessary to labour for the estabHsh- 
meiit of syndicates in those districts where the climate, the nature of the 
soil and the conditions of cultivation are especially propitious for good 
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bulls ; ill short, the centres of the origin of the breed. In such places 
the syndicate will find all the elements required for attaining perfection 
ill livestock improvement. 

According to the law of March 21st., 1884, which deals with live- 
stock improvement, the object of such syndicates should not be pecun¬ 
iary profit, but the furtherance of their professional interests. 

The technical characteristics of the breed to be fostered should be 
accurately defined tinder the auspices of the society. The selection of 
the breed should be made with reference to those already preferred in com¬ 
petitions. " 

It is desirable that the syndicate should work only within a 
limited area. The circular calls the attention of persons interested to the 
amount to be paid in contributions to the society. As a rule the payments 
for service should be so calculated as to cover almost the whole expenditure 
of the syndicate. The quota paid by the members should then be reduced 
to a minimum. Nevertheless, to provide against unfavourable chances, 
it would be well at the beginning to establish the principle of a supplement¬ 
ary contribution not to exceed a certain fiixed sum. 

To avoid loss of capital and to give mutual societies a reliable guar¬ 
antee, the bulls should always be insured in a mutual cattle insurance 
society. Besides this, the syndicate should not, without due formalities, 
obtain any loan from a local agricultural credit bank. 

The repayment of a loan should be guaranteed in conformity with 
the rules of the banks, especially by warranting of the animals purchased, 
or by the united guarantee of all or a part of the members. 

For the syndicate to be entitled to a subsidy from the State, it 
must previously have received from the General Council a considerable 
sum as encouragement or reward. 

The duty of the departmental professors is to examine requests for 
subsidies and to give an opinion to the Ministry, as well as to watch over 
the expenditure of the funds obtained and to check the accounts and the 
herd books of the society receiving assistance. Special reports should be 
sent by them to the Ministry* 

§ 2. Model Rules, — The model rules drawn up by the Ministry differ but 
slightly from those adopted by the syndicates of Doubs, published by us 
in an appendix to the article above-mentioned. 

We shall therefore confine ourselves to that part which refers to the 
financial organisation of the societies. 

The income and the expenditure must be divided into ordinary and ex¬ 
traordinary. The ordinary income is derived from the quota paid by the 
members, from subsidies from the State, the department and the commune, 
from payments for service, from the interest of invested funds, and various 
other sources. The extraordinary income is derived from donations and leg- 
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acies, from capital borrowed, from the profits of the sale of the bull and 
from the insurance paid in case of its death. 

The ordinary expenses are the cost of maintenance of the bull, the inter¬ 
est paid on loans, prizes, insurance premiums, payments from the reserve 
fund in case of depreciation in the value of the bull, administrative 
expenses (herd books, advice of experts, the feeding of young animals, in¬ 
spection of milk, etc.) The extraordinary expenses are the purchase 
money for the bull and the repayment of the loans. 

Besides the members' annual contribution, to be fixed according 
to circumstances, the State authorises an exceptional supplementary 
contribution in case of excessive expenses. These may also be provided 
for by taking a sum from the reserve fund or by raising the cost of service. 
In any case the supplementary contribution is fixed by the Council, and 
must not exceed the limit laid down in the rules. The amount of the excep¬ 
tional contributions may be reimbursed entirely or in part out of the surplus 
remaining after payment of expenses. The half of this surplus should be 
used for the above-mentioned payments, and the remainder placed to the 
reserve fund. 

(Summarised from the « Anuales de la Mutuality et de la Cooperation Agricoles ». 

Paris, May, 1912). 
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2 . The Work of the Federations and of the Central 

Co-operative Institutions. 


I. —Tlie General Meeting of the National Federation of Mutual and Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies (i) was held on the i8th. February last in Paris, 
under the presidency of Senator Viger. Among the eminent men pre¬ 
sent was M. Dechatme, head of the agricultural credit, co-operation and 
mutuality section. 

The president’s speech and the treasurer’s report showed that this 
iiiiportcmt association continues to increase and to fulfil its object. 

Among the many subjects discussed at this annual meeting, those 
connected with agricultural co-operative credit (2) attracted the special 
attention of the members. 

1. — Agricultural Credit. 

Ill consequence of a report presented by M. Vimeux, secretary of the 
section of mutual banks, on the subject of long credit, the following reso¬ 
lutions were passed: 

1st, that there is urgent need to pass the billof December 15th., 1912 (3) 
for giving every facility to long credit by taking the necessary funds from 
the loan 01 40 millions made to the Treasury by the Bank of France : 

2nd, that the regional agricultural credit banks should be permitted 
on the same footing as the land credit societies to receive funds from the 
National Pension Bank: 

3rcl, that to agricultural loans on long credit should be applied the 
system of registration with a tax as adopted in maritime mortgage : 

4th, that such loans should enjoy the same privileges as the Fund 
Credit Institute of France, as regards the liquidation of legal mortgages, 
the suppression of sequestration, the duration of registration etc. 

2. — Agricultural Syndicates. 

In consequence of requests made by various agricultural syndicates, 
the National Federation has begun to act as intermediary for the joint 


(1) See tliis Bulletins, July 1911, p. 31: Oct. 1911, p. 43. 

(2) See Bulletins, December 1911, p. 227; April, 1911, p. 85; Jan, 1912, p. 60. 

(3) See Bulletin of April 1912, p. 41. 
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purchase of manures. But in order to be able to offer more favourable 
conditions to the syndicate, it seeks to group together the orders for spring 
and autumn, and, to accomplish this, the meeting has nominated a technical 
commission to examine the question, and to present definite proposals to 
the insurance office. 

3. — Agricultural Co-oferative Societies. 

The meeting finally turned to the subjects of co-operative societies, 
for sales and for reusing fruit and vegetables, -which, as is well known, have 
led to good results in the south of Trance, by their commercial organisa¬ 
tion for export and for the division of produce between the home and foreign 
markets. In the hope of the future establishment of a Commercial OfficeXt was 
decided to institute, for the moment, an association of directors, adminis¬ 
trators and secretaries of co-operative societies for supplying members 
with information collected by individuals as to openings, markets, custom¬ 
ers, etc. 

In the congress which the Federation will hold in October, in Paris, 
an account will be given of the experiments made. 

(Summarised from the " Aunales de la Mutuality et de la Cooperation agricoles. Paris, 
March, 1912). 


* 

^ * 


2. — Genera! Meeting of the Centra! Dairy Association of the Charentes and 
Poitou. — This important association (i) comprising 127 dairies scattered 
through the district, and including 76,000 members, held its general meet¬ 
ing Oil the 28th March last at Niort. 

In his report on the general working of the association, M. P. Rouvier 
pointed out its gro-wing importance, but, not being able to give exact de¬ 
tails of its labours in 1911, because some dairies had omitted to send in 
reports, he limited himself to the statement that the past season had been 
exceptionally favourable to the members in consequence of the rise in the 
price of milk owing to a sensible diminution of production. The forecast 
for the current year in view of the effects produced by foot and mouth 
disease and the continual increase in the consumption of dairy produce, 
seems no less encouraging. 

The speaker, nevertheless, affirmed that even under these circum¬ 
stances there were menaces for the future, owing to the campaign 
which interested persons, not in any special manner consumers, have un¬ 
dertaken against the dearness of Imng, and especially of butter, substi- 


(1) See Bulletins of March 1911, p. 103, July* 1911, p, 34. January. 1912, p. 81. 
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tuting for it all kinds oi animal and vegetable products, in appearance 
cheaper. 

In view of this competition, and of the frequency of frauds, against 
which the Vice-President of the association recently proposed a bill, 
it is to be feared that the butter of this district will be materially lowered 
in price. 

Of late the society has begun to feel some perturbation on this 
account, nevertheless the central savings bank can still boast a sum in hand 
of 56,518 francs, without considering the ice factory at Surgeres. 

Insurance against accidents to the employes of the dairies continues 
to show good results ; the members only pay i % of their wages. Besides 
this, the great mutual accident insurance association for dairy employes 
has made rapid progress. Since August, 1909, the number of members has 
almost doubled, and they now amount to 9,500. The same may be said 
of the area insured, which is now 140,130 hectares. Out of a total sum of 
64,376 fr. 25, compensation amounting to 47,671 fr. 35 has been paid for 
690 accidents, the expenses having risen to 11,704 fr. 08, and the profits 
amounting to 5,000 francs. 

x\fter having pointed out some deficiencies in the method of carriage 
of butter, the speaker referred to the approaching formation of a Union 
of Co-operative Cheese Factories oj the Central Association. This most 
profitable industry already numbers six co-operative societies within the 
limits of the association, which manufacture dry cheese. The above- 
mentioned Union (i) will act at Niort as a Central Co-operative Information 
Office within the Dairy Association; its chief object will be to facilitate to 
the producers the sale of cheese, concentrating the total produce of the unit¬ 
ed societies in order to sell it under the system of direct excise. 

(Siumaarised from the “Industrie du BeurreNiort, 31st; March, and 28th. April, 1912). 


(i) The Co-operative Union of Cheese-factories of the Central Association of the Cha- 
rentes and of Poitou was founded April iplh., 1912. 
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3. Miscellaneous Information. 


Co=operative Distilleries among the Vine^Orowers of Maiaville (Chareate), 
— For ten years the vine-growers of these districts have been united 
in a syndicate for protection against the lowering of the price of wine and 
against the exactions of the excise, which tend to assimilate the direct 
producers of cognac (bouilleur"' de crti) (i) to professional distillers. 

The Syndicate of wine-growers (bouilleurs de cm) of the canton of 
Chateauneuf stir Charente, consisting of twelve communal syndicates, 
wished to make '' True Cognac known to the public, and accordingly 
sent to the general agrarian competition in Paris in 1904 specimens of the 
produce of the distillation of the wines of Charente. The results of the ex¬ 
hibition were excellent; orders were transmitted through the syndicate 
to the various exhibitors. But sending out the goods demanded new and 
increased work, which the vine-growers were not in a position to undertake 
and, as orders increased, it was decided to form a new association for pro¬ 
ducers of cognac, viz., the Co-operative of Malqville, 

Its rules are based on Circular No. 32, on mutual credit and agricultural 
co-operation. This circular is a comment on the law of the 2gth December, 
X906, on credit on favourable terms to agricultural co-operative societies (2) 
The company in question has not had recourse to this facilitation of credit. 

The produce which it offers for sale is distilled under the control of the 
excise. Every co-operator sends a certain quantity of cognac, all is mixed 
together so as to obtain a uniform type, and the profits of the sale are 
divided among the co-operators, who then make a new consignment of goods. 

The society accepts produce only from the district of Cognac premiers 
crus (first quality) and sells it only with the regional Cognac mark. Through 
exemption from licenses and the general small expenses, prices can be kept 
low, dependent, however, on the cost of the raw material, that is, the wine. 


(i) See note i on p^e 36 of the present Bulletin. 
{2) See Bulletin of December, 1910, p. 228. 


4 
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Calculating the average cost of wine at 8^ at 20 francs per hectolitre we have 
the following figures: 

Cost of brand}^ at 600.. . . . 150 francs 

Cost of distilling. 20 

Casks and storage. 12 „ 

Deduction of 10 % for 5 years. 96 ,, 


that is, after 5 years ..278 francs 

The price of a hectolitre of cognac thus amounts to 278 francs, exclu* 
sive of the general cost of carriage, etc. 

(Summarised from the ** AnnaUs de la MutualitS et de la CoopSration AgncoUs ** 
April, 1912), 









ITALY. 

I. — regent news. 


I. state Intervention in relation to Agricultural Organization. 


— Result of the Prize Competition among Associations of Agriculturists 
for the Sale in Common of their Produce. — As announced, by a royal decree of 
the 2nd February, 1911, a competition was held among associations of pro¬ 
ducers for the sale in common of perishable agricultural produce, with 
prizes amounting in all to 8,000 francs. After examination of the papers 
sent in by the different competitors, the judging commission made the 
following recommendation to the Minister of Agriculture : 

— that the Co-operative Society of Calvenzano and the Co-operative 
Society for the Exportation of Agricultural Produce of Cesena should each 
be awarded first prize (1,000 frs.). 

— the second prize (500 francs) should be awarded to the Co-operative 
Society of Fruit and Vegetable Growers of Pedaso and to the Co¬ 
operative Society of Market Gardeners of Chivasso: 

and the third prize (250 francs) to the Co-operative Society for the 
Exportation of Agricultural produce of Jesi. 

The first of these societies, formed exclusively of peasant farmers, 
has been twenty-four years in existence and besides its agricultural labours 
it has established a factory for the preserving of tomatoes. 

The second, legally constituted only three years ago, was considered 
by the judges to be well organised and well managed. 

The co-operative societies of Pedaso and Chivasso also received 
honourable mention ; the one, established seven years ago, has a con¬ 
siderable number of members, and its business transactions amount to 
from 80,000 to go,000 francs per annum; the other, though only founded 
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two yeats ago and compiising only forty members, transacts business to 
the amount of 150,000 francs par annum. 

The Commission held that a third prize might well be granted to the 
Jesi Co-operative Society. The judges recommended that the sum re¬ 
maining after the distribution of prizes should be reserved for future 
competitions to encourage co-operation among agricultural producers. 

(Summarised from tlae Report of the Judging Commission in the Bulletin of the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce,” Rome, Seties A, No. 7. 17th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1912). 


2. — Circulars Addressed by the Ministry of Agriculture to Agricisltnral 
Comniittees and Associations of Sportsmen for the Protection of Game in the 
Interest of Agrlcnltsiral Production.—Nitti, Minister of Agriculture, having had 
his attention attracted to the unfavourable conditions of game in Italy (i) 
resulting from well-known abuses of sport, and of their evil effects 
on agricultural production, recently addressed a circular to associations 
of sportsmen, promising a pecuniary reward to those who should assist 
the increase and protection of wild animals. This reward, the amount 
of which will be fixed from time to time, will be given: 

(1) as a contribution to the expenses of breeding and rearing game to 
those societies which shall have imported animals from abroad solely for 
breeding purposes or shall have raised game not for sport exclusively enjoyed 
by their members on land of their own or of which they have the use, or 
shall have introduced game on estates in inhabited districts. 

(2) as a reward to the Society which during the financial year 1911-12 
shall have effectually protected game, whether by its own vigilance or by 
rewards to public officials appointed for the purpose, for every violation 
of the law ascertained by them, or by amply and effectually supplying 
the police with information which may lead to the repression of such viol¬ 
ation. 

In another circular the same Minister called upon the agrarian commis- 
ions appointed to inculcate on the rural population consideration for game, 
in every way that they may consider desirable. 

(Summarised from the Circulars of March 8th. and April 26th., addressed by the Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture, to Agricultural Commissions and to Associations of Sportsmen). 


(i) See BuUetin of Social and Economic Intelligence of September 30th., 1911, p. 215, onr 
tide on the the bill brought before Parliament in the session of February 19 th., 1911 by 
aaineri. Minister of Agriculture, containing provisions for the protection of game. 
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2. Work of tiie Federations, of the Central Institutions 
of Co-operative Societies and oftheLarger Agricultural Associations* 


I. — The Work of tfie “ Ecoiiomico=Soclal Union among Italian Catliolks®% 
in 1911 . — In order the better to direct and organise the economico-social 
movement among Italian Catholics, the directing council of this union 
decided, towards the close of the year 1910, to proceed to the reform of its 
regulations, which after due investigation was accomplished in Feb¬ 
ruary 1911, on the lines laid down by us in the Bulletin of the following 
Jtdy, p. 73. Of this reform the chief points were: 

(1) the institution of four general departments: 

(a) Department of Professional Unions; 

(b) Department of Agricultural Co-operative Societies and Institutes; 

(c) Department of Thrift and Mutual Aid Societies ; 

(d) Department of Credit Banks. 

These departments were all to be constituted as so many bodies com¬ 
posing the Union, and charged among other duties with the organisation 
of national federations of societies.(i) 

(2) The establishment and regulation of the “ diocesan committees'' 
hierarchical links between the local associations and the central authority 
represented by the Union, each comprising a special " economic section 
which in its turn is divided into groups each having a legal status. 

These last shotdd in process of time, call into existence diocesan fed¬ 
erations destined to become an integral part of the above-mentioned national 
federations. (2) 

It was also decided that the new regulations should come into force 
onMarch ist., 1911. It was therefore necessary in the early part of the year 


(1) Some of these had been already constituted in previous years, for instance, the 
Federation of Rtiral Savings-banks, Mutual Aid Societies and Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies. Others win be formed in the future. 

(2) It is not difficult to see the benefit which accrues from this new arrangement 
to the diocesan centres for which the care of the local interests of the various groups 
of associations will be much facilitated, and to the Bergamo centres, by enabling them 
better to protect the general interests, and to lay down rules for the guidance of organ¬ 
isations in the more serious questions. 
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to take measures (a) to form witbin each diocesan committee already 
existing, an economico-social section ; (6) to promote the immediate form¬ 
ation of diocesan committees where they were wanting: (c) to appoint 
correspondents in every diocese where either it was impossible to form in 
a short time a diocesan committee or where this was in existence but not 
working. 

From these first efforts it was seen that in Italy 78 diocesan commit¬ 
tees were regularly working, 46 of which had an economico-social section^ 
In 49 dioceses there was no diocesan committee, and accordingly in each 
of these a correspondent was appointed to promote the formation 
of a committee and to keep in relation with the Union. 

The meeting of the general assembly of the Union which took place 
on May i8th in Bergamo, began its labours by the constitution of four 
departments, with a view to ascertaining the number and general conditions 
of the economico-social institutions already existing in Italy, to put them 
on a footing corresponding to their character and object and to group 
them into so many federations. 

It was thus ascertained that in Italy there were 

10 diocesan federations of professional organisations; 

9 „ „ of co-operative societies; 

11 „ „ of thrift and mutual aid societies; 

13 ,, „ of credit. 

It was also found that in several dioceses efforts were being made 
for the formation of other federated groups which wotfid probably be work¬ 
ing regularly in a short time. 

Having come to the conclusion that the number of diocesan federa¬ 
tions already in existence was sufficient to justify the institution of the 
four departments, the Union, in the session of December 14th, proceeded 
to the appointment of the respective presidents. 

Besides this extra labour of reconstituting and revising the centra 
and local organisations of Catholic action, the Union, in the counse of the 
year performed its usual work of legal consultations, correspondence 
and propaganda. In the hope of rendering more intense the work, of 
the last mentioned branch it was resolved that from the beginning of May 
a special propagandist should be appointed, who should make the work 
and objects of the Union more widely known, and should place himself 
in direct relation with the diocesan committees in order to learn their 
methods of working and help them to carry on their labours in conform¬ 
ity with the new provisions of the rules. 

In the course of 1911 the Union also took part in the following import¬ 
ant Congresses; viz: - the first economic congress of the Diocese of Florence, 
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held on the 22iid, and 23rd. April, the second Provincial Catholic Congress 
of Modena held on the 12th. 13th. and 14th. June and in the 12th. Congress 
of the Popular Action of France, held in Paris from the 20th to 23rd April. 

The Union also paid particular attention to the collecting of statis¬ 
tics, compiling and publishing the Statistica della regione Piemontese, 
the Annuario delle Banche CaUoliche d'Italia, and preparing the Statistica 
della Lombardia e del Veneto since published. 

Nor should another undertaking of the Union be forgotten, viz. the 
institution of a social Catholic school for those who desire to promote and 
direct Catholic action, especially in the economico-social field. The pro¬ 
gramme of study and the working of the school will be carried out according 
to directions received from the Holy See. The course will be of two years, 
the school remaining open one month in each year. All Italian and foreign 
Catholics, both lay and ecclesiastical, will be admitted as pupils. Those 
who complete the course of study and pass an examination in all the sub¬ 
jects, will receive a certificate of proficiency. In 1911 the school was at¬ 
tended by a large number of priests and laymen from the various dioceses 
of Italy and by five Americans. 


As an appendix to this rapid survey of the work of the Economico- 
Social Union may appropriately follow the regulations of the General De¬ 
partment of Professional Organisations, approved in the meeting of the 
26th of January last of the Board of Management, which in their chief 
points should serve also for the other departments — 

1. — Constitution and Head-quarters, — The General Department of 
Professional Organisations, constituted under art. 70 f the rules of the Eco- 
nomico-Social Union of which it forms an integral part, (i) has its ofiSce 
on the premises of the Union. 

2. — Objects, — The objects of the department are as follow: 

[a) to promote in every diocese of I taly through the economico- 
social sections of the respective diocesan committees, a diocesan federation 
of all the professional Catholic organisations constituted in the manner 
prescribed by art. 9 of the general rules of the Union. 

(&) to promote the constitution in Italy of general federations of 
professional organizations, not necessarily aU alike, representing a determ¬ 
inate category of professions, functions and interests, and to further 
their economic, technical and moral improvement. 


(i) See on this subject the number of this Bulletin for July 1911, p. 76. 
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(c) to favour by means of local specialised courses of study, of piib» 
lications, meetings and congresses, local or general, the increase of profess¬ 
ional organisations and to extend their moral, economic and social influence. 

(£;?) to bring about, by all lawful means, the legitimate proportional 
participation of Catholic Professional Organisations or Federations in the 
State organisations which represent the various classes of society. 

3. — Board of Management, — The department is managed by a 
Board of Management composed of a number of members not exceeding 
nine. 

The right of membership shall be granted to the presidents of the Ita¬ 
lian general federations of professional organisations recognised by the 
Union and forming part of it, as also to the presidents of those which may 
in future be constituted, recognised and aggregated. 

Should the number of Italian general federations exceed nine, the 
smaller ones shall be grouped, according to aflinity, by the board of 
management of the Union, in agreement with the president of the de¬ 
partment. 

4. — The President .—The members of the board of the department 
to the number of not less than three, may elect from among themselves 
the President who will of right be a member of the board of management 
of the Economico-Social Union. He will hold office for two years. 

5. — Meetings. — The Board of Management of the department 
will as a rule meet twice a year. To its meetings the President and the 
ecclesiastical assistant of the Economico-Social Union shall be invited, 
but without right to speak or vote. 

A majority of the councillors shall form a quorum . The decisions 
shall be passed by the majority. 

Other provisions, omitted for the sake of brevity, concern the official 
staff; the expenditure of the department and certain temporary regul¬ 
ations. 


(StimKaarised from the « Aasione Soziale 1 BuUdin of the Economico-Social Union of Ha- 
Han Catholics^ Bergamo. January and February Numbers, 1912). 


* 

2. — Unsectariaii Credit Co-operative Societies of the Province of Qirgenti 
mi their Federation in 19 !!.In — Sicily, as is well known, there are two 
forms of particularly well managed agricultural co-operative societies,— 
those for credit and those for collective farming, both subdivided into two 
groups—the Catholic and the unsectarian. On the 31st of December, 1911, 
there were 32 unsectarian co-operative credit societies in the Provincial 
Federation of Girgenti, on which we shall now report, adding some 
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data on tiie economic and legal standing of the federated co-operative 
societies. 

(ii) Federation of Co-operative Societies of Girgenti, ^ist, Decem¬ 
ber, igii. This federation includes 32 distinct co-operative societies, 
numbering 5,174 members, and having a capital of 13,850,000 francs 
as calculated by the Bank of Sicily. The total working capital amounted 
to 1,496,922 francs and the capital invested in credit and commercial 
enterprise to 1,304,974 francs. There are 27 federated co-operative societ¬ 
ies in connection with the Bank of Sicily, as against 9 un-sectarian and 13 
Catholic uufederated. The progress made by some of them in the short 
period of a year, 1910-11 is remarkable. The following table will show 
what has been done in various places. 


Agricultural Bauks Capital increased Number of Members risen 


— 

from 

francs 

to 

francs 

from 

to 

Grotte . 

■ • . 59.088 

90,927 

154 

208 

Raffadali .... 

• • • 45.684 

77,778 

193 

265 

Naro . 

. . . 37.264 

64,136 

95 

III 

San Biagio . . . 

. . . 11,740 

31,065 

58 

183 

Campobello , . . 

- . . 46,175 

67,425 

185 

269 

Cattolica .... 

. . . 20,794 

35,666 



San Giovanni . . 

• • • 136,559 

184,779 




In Casteltermini, co-operative action is also very promising. In fact, 
in 1910 there was a single Savings-bank with only 25 members; now they 
number 236 and another co-operative society has been established which 
already has 324 members. 

(b) Economic and Legal Organisaton of the Federated Societies. The 
greater number of these are agricultural co-operative societies of collective 
title with mixed aims ; there were added to these three limited liability 
and three commandite societies. These are agricultural societies, inas¬ 
much as in accordance with their rules they work in the field of agricul¬ 
tural economics, — mixed, because their rules contemplate works of pro¬ 
duction (laboratories, oil-mills, wine making, farming, etc.); transactions of 
purchase and sale, distribution etc. However, in practice, operations in 
connection with production and sales are rare, credit transactions are much 
more common and, recently, those of purchase and consumption. 

The co-operative society of Lucca Sicula possesses and works an oil- 
factory, whilst those of S. Stefano, Girgenti, and also Lucca, have collective 
farms. 

The character of each society may naturally be ascertained better 
from its concrete action than from its rules, which are almost the same 
foi them all. 
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Ill most cases the general scope, as set forth in the rules, is that of 
the moral and economic improvement of members, who must be hona 
fide proprietors, or cultivators of the ground. 

No special political or religious tendencies are advocated, but gen¬ 
erally the savings bank societies are composed of anti-clericals and are 
opposed, even by reason of inevitable competition, to the confessional 
banks. Yet in the limited liability co-operative societies of Lucca and 
Sciacca there is a political tendency perceptible in their rules. In those 
of Sciacca, the agriculturist is required to be hona fide and to be enrolled 
in the Defence League, while those of Lucca aim at the promotion of po¬ 
litical education, impose the obligation of solidarity among members, and 
prohibition to cultivate land outside the area of the Society without its 
permission. The other limited liability Society — that of Lavara — is 
of the ordinary type. 

In general, the sphere of a co-operative society is confined to its own 
commune ; sometimes it extends to those adjacent. 

Members usually pay an entrance fee of from one to ten francs, with 
a possible annual or monthly tax fixed by the board of management 
which, however, is never exacted. There are savings-banks in which 
members take small shares (often ten francs) paid for in instalments. 
Thus the formation of a common fund — share capital, is provided for, 
though much larger revenue, to render extended transactions possible to the 
society, may be obtained by means of the unlimited liability of members. 

A third part of the profits in some co-operative societies is set aside 
for the reserve fund, a third for dividends to members on the paid up shares 
(quotes parts), and a third for the board of management; in other societies 
the third, instead of being given to the board, is halved and one half is 
divided amongst the employes and the other half spent in the purchase of 
rural machinery and implements; in some other societies where the profits 
are small, a fifth part is assigned to the ordinary reserve fund, and four- 
fifths to an extraordinary reserve fund for the assistance of members 
incapacitated for work. In other cases again, the total profits go to aug¬ 
ment the share capital until the society is able to carry on its work entirely 
by its own resources; then the profits are employed for the common benefit. 
In the commandite societies of Joppolo and Raffadali, 50 % of the profits, 
less the dividends to share-holders, go to a fund for helping members 
incapacitated for work, the rest goes to the reserve fund. In limited liability 
societies interest not above 5 % is paid to holders of ten franc shares, the 
rest goes to the reserve fund, to benevolent purposes or to the formation 
of special funds. But in this case the chief aim is to obtain credit on favour¬ 
able conditions rather than the payment of dividends. 

Generally, the capital is declared indivisible and in case of the liquid¬ 
ation of a society it may be deposited to form a new society of similar 
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character, but the profits made must be given to the Congregation of Charity 
to be applied to some benevolent purpose. In the two cofnmcindite societies 
of Raffadali and Joppolo in case of their being dissolved, the capital is 
to be returned to the shareholders in proportion to the nominal value of 
.their shares, and the remainder to be given to some object of pubHc utility. 
In the limited liability co-operative society of Sciacca, in case of liquidation 
half the capital is to be divided amongst the shareholders in proportion 
to their paid up shares, the other half to be devoted to a new similar so¬ 
ciety, which may eventually be founded in the same commune. Such is the 
economic and legal structure of the societies, on the improvement and per¬ 
fection of which the Federation of which we have spoken bestows every 
care and attention. 

(Summarised from the Report of the General Secretary of the Pederatiouto the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of Members in March 1912), published in “ na Cooperazione ”, 
Girgenti, No. 3, 12th. April, 1912). 


* 

3, — Work of the Agricultural Society of Lombardy m I91L — It will be 
seen from the report of the President, Prof. Vittorio Alpe at the general 
meeting of members recently held in Milan that this important Society 
in 1911 was occupied in the study of economic problems, j:and in making 
important technical researches, as well as setting on foot various com¬ 
petitions and other undertakings. Amongst the economic problems 
constantly entrusted to commissions of experts chosen from among members 
and non-members we must specially mention that of the insurance of farm 
labourers against accidents in their work in relation to the well-known 
bill proposed by Fuzzatti and Raineri. (i) This problem was studied from 
the general x:)oint of view of agriculture throughout all Italy, without 
neglecting the individual circumstances of proprietors, tenants, and labour¬ 
ers in Ivombardy. 

After careful consideration of the subject, especially on its finan¬ 
cial side, it seemed to the commission that the benefits of the insur¬ 
ance should be extended to the aged without fixing an age limit, and 
to small proprietors, and to life insurance and compensation in cases of 
permanent disability, either total or partial, to a degree of not less than 
10 %, and of temporary disability for 30 days inclusive. Since it is so frequent 
for metayers and small farmers to adopt children, the commission considered 
that such children should be made equal with the others for the purposes 
of this law. As to the division of expenses, the commission recommended 

(i) See « Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence », Nos. of Feb. ign* P* 
and of Mardi 1911, p. 184. 
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that the proprietor alone shotild be responsible when he is the sole manager 
of the land, and also in cases of metairie or of farms for rent partly in kind; 
that the expenses should be shared equally between proprietor and tenant 
in case of large holdings, and in the proportion of 3 /^ by the proprietor and % 
by the tenant in case of small holdings, 'The Society turned its attention 
not only to the above-mentioned bill, but also to the drawing up of a form 
of contract of accident insurance, to be adopted in Lombardy, applicable 
to all kinds of rural holdings and satisfactory to all classes of agriculturists, 
unifying the various rules that govern insurance in individual societies. 

Among other important bills under condiseration were those for the 
modification of the forest law of 1877, and for provisions beneficial to moun¬ 
tain pasturage and agriculture (i). For many years the Society has 
given attention to this subject, as also to bills for the encouragment of 
sericiculture {2) and of the livestock industry (3), and dealing with 
redhibitory defects of cattle. With regard to the livestock industry 
some amendments to the proposed tax on the slaughter of calves were 
suggested, namely the substitution of this by another on betting 
at horse races and the suppression of the right conceded to muni¬ 
cipal bodies of fixing a minimum age for the slaughter of animals. 
The Society pointed out the necessity of acconpanying the realisation of 
the programme with the organisation of livestock improvement and veter¬ 
inary services ; and for this purpose it seemed to the Society undesirable 
to make any legal inquiry into redhibitory defects of cattle, as proposed, 
but rather to make use of the means at the disposal of the agriculturist 
and commercial bodies, maintaining principles of justice and rejecting 
all mere pretexts for litigation. 

Other work of the Society during the year must not be overlooked; 
we may mention in passing its work in connection with trade customs in 
the cattle market of Milan, that concerning the hill for the registration 
of engineers and authorised land-surveyors, examination into the relations 
between the renting of irrigated land, prices of produce, and increased 
cost of labour, inquiries regarding the prices of silk-worm cocoons etc. 
and others regarding the rent of irrigated land. 

To this vast amount of work may be added researches of a technical 
character, chiefly in connection with the Alpine pastures of Como, reports 
of which are already published. This enquiry was carried out with the 
moral and material help of the Ministry of Agriculture, and completed 
in about ten years; it had been extended to all the Valtellina, the 
valleys of Bergamo and to the entire province of Como. 


(1) See Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence of August, 1911, pages 252,256. 

(2) See Bulletin of December, 1910, page 382, 

(3) See Bulletin of May, 1911, page 265. 
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Teclmical experiments were made with regard to the respiration 
of silkworms and the destruction of diaspis by means of its natural parasite, 
the prospastella. 

As already mentioned, the Society during the past year instituted 
three competitions for prizes. The first was for cheese-makers for the mak¬ 
ing of cheese of Lodi and in conjunction with this it was desired to stim¬ 
ulate the cheese industry so important for Lombardy ; the second prize 
was for a model cow-shed, and the third for the cultivation of rice by 
improved methods. 

We must not omit in addition the establishment of a co-operative 
society for the production and sale of bullocks of the brown Alpine 
breed (i) and for the stocking of flooded rice-fields and ponds with 
carp. We must advert to the share taken by the Society in the prin¬ 
cipal agricultural congresses and meetings and to the moral and financial 
support it afforded to many undertakings and institutions for the tech¬ 
nical and economic progress of agriculture. 

(Summarised from the Report of the President to the General Assembly of Members 
on the Work accomplished by the Society in 1911. See BoUettino delVAgncoUuta, 
Milan, 18, 4th. May, 1912. 


3. Miscellaneous Information. 


I. — A Section for Womea in the Society of Italian Agriculturists. — Within 
this Society a section for women has been formed with a view to the eco¬ 
nomic improvement, the moral elevation and the general well-being of 
women in the country districts. To attain these objects the following 
means are adopted: 

[а) educational propaganda; 

(б) practical teaching in horticulture, fioriculture, silkworm-rearing, 
agriculture, fowl-rearing, domestic economy and book-keeping; 

(c) prizes for good management of farm-houses, vegetable gardens, 
fowl-houses, bee-hives, and houses for silk-worms ; 

[d) practical instruction in country districts in needlework adapted 
for peasant women; 

{e) registration of peasant women in the National Thrift Institute; 

(i) The Agrarian Committee of Tendinara in July, 1911, likewise instituted a co¬ 
operative society with shares of 100 francs each for the rearing of bullocks. In a few 
days shares were taken up to the amount of 20,000 francs, and on the loth. of De¬ 
cember, 1911, the society possessed 16 bullocks. 
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(/) disstiasion of country women from entering upon city life and 
from emigrating unnecessarily; 

(g) protection against usury and small money lenders, 

{h) every other means which may in course of time present itself 
to the section as likely to promote the objects in view, and to increase the 
affection of women for their own homes and villages. 

This section will always be in connection with the institutions already 
existing in Italy for the elevation of women; for example, the National 
Council of Italian Women and the Permanent Department for the Pro¬ 
tection of Emigrant Women and Children, and the Co-operative Society 
called Ee Industrie Eemminili Italiane.'* 

The members of this society have the same right as ordinary male 
members, and pay an annual contribution of lo francs. 

The president, vice-president and secretaries have all been appointed 
and the programme of work for the approaching summer season has been 
approved. Its chief points are to collect information on the spot and to 
carry on a propaganda in favour of the National Thrift Banks which 
are of such practical utility for peasant women. 

(Stiminarised from the Bollettino della Societd degli Agncolton Italiani, Rome, n® 7 
13th,. April, 1912}. 




* 

❖ 


2. — Agriciiltnra! Co-operation at the Congress of the National Federation of 
Farm Labourers at Bologna. — At Bologna last Eebruary a congress 
of farm labourers was held under the auspices of the National Federation, 
and attended by representatives of 100,000 organised societies out of 
150,000 registered. The subject of agricultural co-operation was introduced 
by Zannoni and Amedeis. A resolution was passed to urge co-operative 
societies constituted or about to be constituted, to conform to the following 
requirements : 

[а) to avoid competition of a kind likely to increase farm rents ; 

(б) to form among themselves district federations and consortiums 
for administrative control, for technical assistance, and for credit ; 
to purchase on advantageous terms materials, implements and ma¬ 
chinery for sale, to manufacture and preserve agricultural produce, and 
to perform all other administrative, commercial and industrial acts for 
the success of the business of the society. 

(c) to establish a bureau at the office of the Federation specially 
for propaganda on behalf of agricultural co-operation. 
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Finally, other resolutions were passed in favour of insurance against 
accidents in agriculture and for old age and invalid pensions to all 
working men, and for the extension to agriculture of the law on Labour 
Arbitration. 


(SuttUiiarised from the BoUetino delVUfficio del lavoro, Rome. No. 2, February, 1912). 


* 

* * 


3. — The Congress of Small Agricultural Proprietors at Casalmaggiore* 
— On the 5th of May this Congress of farmers and farm labourers met at Ca- 
salmaggiore (Cremona), convened by the Interprovincial Federation of Small 
Farmers and Peasants. The only subject on the programme “The Applic¬ 
ation of Agricultural Machinery to Small Farms “ was introduced by Dr. Ugo 
Patrizi, member of the National Agricultural Committee. The speaker, 
after indicating the agricultural machines best adapted to small farms, 
pointed out the necessity for combination among farmers in order easily 
to derive benefit from the machinery. He then described the present 
conditions of small holdings, and referred to the assistance which the State 
ought to give to their proprietors. Such assistance should be in the form 
of exemption from the entire tax on buildings in the case of such as are 
occupied by the proprietor and his family, and from other taxes on holdings 
of from one to three hectares ; the granting of loans at low interest for the 
payment of mortgage debts, and the improvement of habitations, farm 
buildings, land, etc. and the facilitation of credit to mutual societies in¬ 
terested in production, distribution and the various branches of in¬ 
surance. 

At the end of the previous March, at Bassano Veneto, a congress of 
small tenant farmers was held, at which the subjects brought forward were 
instruction in co-operation, and agricultural instruction as a means of 
economic improvement. The hope was expressed that the principles 
of co-operation should be explained to the people, in detail and that within 
the professional Unions co-operative societies of production, distribution 
and credit should be instituted. The Congress desired that the system 
of contracts of letting by the year only should be definitely abandoned, 
because this short term prevents the farmers from making improvements 
possible only with a longer tenure. 

(Summarised from ihtBoUetifw del Camitato Agrario NazionaU. Rome, Na s, May, 
and from Cooperazione Popolare. Parma, No. 4, istli. April, 191:2, 
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4. — The Federatiefl of Rural and Popular Savings Banks in the Province 
of Bologna. —■ On the 31st. December, 1911 there were 80 federated socie¬ 
ties, the position of which is shown by the following figures : 


Number of Members. Francs 6,766 

Share Capital. » 87,716 

Amount of Deposits. » 2,704,954 

Various Debts. » 178,586 

Doans. » 1,606,983 

Securities . » 456,672 

Current Accounts (Credit) .... » 655,397 

Other Assets. )’ 273,686 

Revenue. » 130,580 

Expenditure. » 109,098 


(Summarised form « Cooperazione Popolare », Parma, No. 5, istli. May, 1913), 


* 

5.—Co=operative Nursery Garden of Carneto sulTOglio. — Thirty-five 
small proprietors and tenant farmers in the Commune of Canneto sul- 
rOglio (Mantua) have formed a consortium with the following aims : 

(а) to protect bona fide trade in young trees in every way; 

(б) to control and extend the cultivation of young trees in the com¬ 
mune and neighbourhood ; 

(c) to sell collectively the plants belonging to members (mulberry 
trees, forest trees, ornamental shrubs, fruit trees), 

{d) to diffuse the knowledge of improved methods of cultivation 
among the members, and to make known in Italy and abroad the excellence 
of the plants grown by the consortium. 

This is the first instance in Italy of such a society. 

(From Cooperazione JRwraZe, Rome. No. 5, May, 1912). 


6. — A New Society for the Cultivation of Tobacco. — A legally constituted 
society of tobacco-growers recently established at Benevento already 
numbers i,ooo members. It is now urging on the centres of tobacco cul¬ 
ture the institution of independent sections in different provinces. Its 
objects are : 

(a) the general technical and economic progress of the cultivation 
of native tobacco ; 
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(6) protection of the interests of tobacco-growers as against State 
monopoly ; 

(c) diffusion of a sprit of thrift and reciprocity among the members» 

(d) efforts to set on foot all those forms of association, subsidiary 
and co-operative, which may diminish the cost of production and increase 
the profits of tobacco culture. 

(e) the study of every means that technical science may suggest 
to improve the cultivation and preparation of raw tobacco, and to diffuse 
popular instruction on the subject among the agricultural masses. 

(Summaxised from the Rivista Agricola, Rome, No. 158, ist. May, 1912). 


si: sj: 

7, — A Steam Piough Society. — At Borghetto di San Lazzaro Alberoni, 
in the province of Piacenza, a society of agriculturists has been recently 
constituted with a view to the purchase and joint working of a steam 
plough. The members have agreed to pay about 6o francs per annum per 
hectare. 

They have a direct traction machine, consisting of a locomotive and a 
plough. 

This instance of agricultural organisation, of which there are many in 
England, Belgium and Germany, is almost an unheard of thing for many 
districts in Italy, and is therefore worthy of notice. 

(Summarised from AgricuUura Piacentina, Piacenza, Noi 3, 191a). 
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KINGDOM OF HUNGARY. 

I. _ CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The New Law on the Subject of the National Institute 
for Assistance to Workmen and Farm Servants. 


The '' Foldmivelesi Ertesito,” the official organ of the Ministry of 
Agriculture of the Kingdom of Hungary in the March number ofthecur- 
rentyear, publishes Law VIII of 1912 which forms the complement to Laws 
XVI and XIV of 1900 and 1902 respectively, and also the enactments of 
the Ministry of Agriculture relating to the enforcement and execution of 
Law VIII. 

The working of the National Institute for assistance to workmen and 
farm labourers, established by Law XVI of 1900, presented at fiLrst certain 
difficulties, such as are inherent in every new institution, which were re~ 
medied by Law XIV of 1912. The Ministry of Agriculture, turning to 
account the experience collected during the ten years since the foundation 
of the Institute, and urged by the social exigencies of the working classes, 
lost no time in presenting to Parliament a bill securing further advantages 
to the members of the Institute. 

Among the chief clauses added by this law is one respecting the form¬ 
ation of a new section, in addition to the four already existing, for those 
members who wish to obtain a retiring pension. The regulations concerning 
the insurance of agricultural labourers were extended, for by the new law 
all workmen employed in the management of agricultural machines must be 
insured. At the same time the owner of such machines is held responsible 
if, owing to neglect of duty on his part, the labourer should be injured. 
Another regulation not less important allows to the person insured an 
annual sum of 240 francs in case of his being permanently invalided. 
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Below are given tlie general outlines of the law and of the two 
enactments connected with it. 


I, — Law of 1912 complementary to Law xvi of 1900 and to 
THAT OF 1902 CONCERNING THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
Assistance to Workmen and Farm Servants. 


I. Special section for members entered, for a retiring pension, 

§x* 

Besides sections I, II, III and IV into which the members of the insti¬ 
tute are divided (§ 2 of Law XVI of 1900; § 7 of Law XIV of 1902) there is 
another special section comprising those members who wish to obtain 
a retiring pension, which is therefore called the retiring section. 

Every person above the age of 14, without distinction of sex, living 
chiefly by agricultural labour, may be admitted in this section. 

The entrance fee is one crown. The annual subscription is ten crowns 
payable in advance, and every member must pay it until he receives a 
pension under § 2 or § 8. 

A member must possess only one certificate. The regulations of 
§20 of Law XIV of 1902 are not applicable to members of the retiring 
section. 


§2. 

If, after having paid his subscription for ten years, a member of the 
retiring section should be permanently in capacitated for work, so that by 
agricultural labour he is only able to earn annually one-third of the average 
yearly wages of an agricultural labourer or servant, in the locality where 
he lives, he shall receive from the Institute a pension for life, or until he 
can again earn his living. 

Should the person interested be incapacitated immediately after the 
ten years of paying his subscription, he shall receive an annual pension 
of not less than 60 crowns, and not exceeding 240 crowns, in monthly 
payments. 

If before his incapacitation the member have paid his subscription 
for more than 10 years his pension will be increased by six crowns a year. 

Should the member be 65 years old when he has paid his subscription 
for ten years, he receives as an annual pension for life the sum to which 
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he would have been entitled in case of having been incapacitated, whether 
he is able to work or not. The amount of the pension will be according 
to the number of years during which he has paid his subscription. 


§ 3 - 


Shoud a member of the retiring section die after having paid his sub¬ 
scription for ten years, his family will receive once for all a sum equal 
to a year's pension calculated according to the regulations of § 2 and § 10 
of Law XVI of 1900. 

If the members, death occur before the expiration of the ten years 
his family shah, receive, once for all, as assistance, the half of the sub¬ 
scriptions paid by him. If it occur after payment of two years' sub¬ 
scriptions and on dying the member leave a child under 14 years of age, 
the assistance given once for all may not be less than 100 crowns. 

If he leave neither widow nor child, the Institute shall pay his 
funeral expenses, calculated in conformity with previous laws and 
amounting at most to 50 crowns. 


§4. 

In the case of accident, incapacitation or death as the result of an accid¬ 
ent the members of the retiring section will have a right to the same 
assistance as the members of the first section. 


II. Complement to legislative enactments already in force. 


§5. 


The last sentence but one of § 3 of Law XIX of 1907 and § 25 of 
Law XIV of igo2 have been altered so as to oblige the owner of any kind of 
agricultural machine to insure in the National Institute for Assistance to 
Workmen and Agricultural Servants, all men employed in the working of the 
said machine even when it is hired out on a farm belonging to another 
person. No exception is made except in the case of a certified mechanic, 
who must in all cases be insured according to Law XIX of 1907. 

The governing body of the Institute is authorised to communicate 
with employers and owners of agricultural machines so as to sign with them 
contracts of insurance against accidents to workmen employed in managing 
their agricultural machines while doing work ordered by them or their 
representatives. 
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The owners of agricultural machines may fulfil their obliga¬ 
tions as regards insurance by procuring the admission as members 
of the Institute, of those workmen who attend to their machines, and who 
must, according to the above regulations, be insured, by paying for each 
of them a subscription of one crown. In the case of insurance of this kind, 
they are not obliged to procure the admission to the number of extraordinary 
members of those workmen whom they know to be already insured against 
accidents as regular or extraordinary members, or as agricultural servants. 

If the owner of a machine does not fulfil the duties imposed upon 
him by this paragraph of the Taw, he is responsible to the workman or to 
those inheriting his rights for the damages resulting from this omission, 
even though the accident cannot be attributed to any negligence on his 
part. 

It is illegal to deduct from the wages of the workman the amount of 
the insurance premium or of the subscription of an extraordinary member 
which ought to be paid in conformity with the terms of this paragraph of 
the law. He who violates this regulation incurs the penalty fixed by 
§ 40 of Taw XVI of 1900. 


§ 6 . 

The first paragraph of Taw XIV of 1902 has been altered so as to pro¬ 
hibit the giving of more than one certificate to the regular members of sec¬ 
tions I and II except in the case of a permission previously granted by the 
central governing body of the Institute, and also to forbid an extraor¬ 
dinary member to receive more than one certificate. 

To paragraphs 8 and 12 of Taw XIV of 1902 additions have been made 
by which regular members may be admitted to the Illrd section, between the 
ages of 50 and 60. 

The family of a member who has been admitted between the ages of 
51 and 55 will, at his death receive 50 crowns, but if he were admitted be¬ 
tween the ages of 56 and 60 they shall only receive 40 crowns. 


§7. 


Paragraphs 13 and 14 of Taw XVI of 1900 have been altered so as to 
grant to an insured person incapacitated by an accident one crown a day 
for ten weeks at most. 

Paragraph 13 of the same law has been modified thus ; the Institute 
reimburses the employer for 10 weeks at most, for the support of the injured 
workman or servant, at the rate of one crown a day. But in the case of 
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an agricultural servant, that is, if his employer be obliged to support him 
for three months, that is 13 weeks, the Institute is obliged to pay one crown 
a day, beginning only from the 15th day after the accident. 

§ 8 . 

Paragraph 16 of Law XVI of 1900 has been altered so as to give to an 
insured person incapacitated by an accident for more than 10 weeks, the 
right to a pension beginning from the eleventh week, or at the end of three 
months, if he have been an agricultural servant, for the whole time of his 
remaining incapacitated. 

If he be totally incapacitated the pension is 240 crowns a year payable 
monthly for the whole time ; but in case of a diminution only of working 
capacity, the payment shall be in proportion to the loss of capacity. 

The injured man has a right to this proportional assistance only if his 
working capacity has been diminished by at least 25 %. The minimum 
of the pension is therefore 60 crowns a year. 


§9. 

Paragraph 17 of Law XVI of 1900 has been altered so as to grant to 
the family of a member whose death has been caused by an accident, 
compensation once for all, amounting to 400 crowns (§ 10 LawXVI, 1900). 
If the deceased have left more than two children under the age of 14 the 
compensation is increased by 100 crowns per child beginning from the 
third, provided that the total compensation shall not exceed 800 crowns. 
Should the member deceased leave neither child nor consort, the Institute 
pays TOO crowns for the funeral expenses. 


§10. 

Regular or extraordinary members admitted after this law comes into 
force, as well as insured servants and workmen having the charge of agri¬ 
cultural machines, or their heirs, shall receive the compensation in one pay¬ 
ment in case of accident, incapacitation caused by an acident, or death, 
even if insured in different sections of the Institute or by different kinds 
of insurance, or several times in the Institute. 

He alone who with previous permission (§ 6) granted by the Institute 
has received several certificates as member of the 1st or Ilnd section, 
may claim that the amount of the compensation may be multiplied by an 
uncertain coefficient. The second sentence of paragraph 37 of Law XVI 
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of 1900 lias been altered to prevent an insured person who is a member 
of any mutual aid society, from claiming during illness gratuitous medical 
treatment from the Institute during the first 10 weeks after his accident; 
he may only claim the difference between a crown and the sum which he 
receives for his daily support from the fact of Ms being insured against 
illness. 


III. Various provisions. 

§ 11 - 

The sums paid in by the original members {§2, law XVI, 1900), and the 
donations made to the Institute to help it to fulfil its object (letter doi § 7, 
law XVI. 1900) must be administered as a special fund, from the interest 
of which the directing body may draw sums for the special assistance of 
those insured and their families to a maximum of 100 crowns for each case, 
wMch under ordinary circumstances and according to law, the Institute 
would not be bound to grant. 


§12. 

If a master fails to declare his agricultural servant in order to escape the 
tax (in conformity with paragraph 8 of the law XVI of 1900), or if in any 
other way he avoids his obligation, or if the proprietor of an agricultural 
macMne fails to insure against accidents (in accordance with paragraph 5 
of the present law) the men employed to work the machine, the authorities 
named in paragraph 62 of law XLV of 1907 may punish such neglect by 
subjecting him to a fine not exceeding 100 crowns, and to the payment of 
the sums due for insurance. 

In agreement with paragraph 24 of the law XIV of 1902 the re¬ 
sponsibility of the master as well as that of the owner of the agricultural 
machine remains as established in the last sentence but one of paragraph 5 
of tMs law. 


§ 13 - 

The Hungarian Ministries of Commerce and Agriculture have been au¬ 
thorised to formulate a provisional order requiring the insurance against 
accidents and illness of the employes of the hydrograpMc societies and of 
those who work directly under the Ministry of Agriculture and its various 
departments. This will be presented to Parliament and the Ministers may 
then depart from the provisions of the law of 1907, if they think it necessary. 
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IV. Temporary provision. 

§ 14 * 

The management of the Institute has been authorised, at the request 
of those interested, in giving them their certificates of membership, toregul" 
ate the insurance accounts of those who are ordinary members and also 
of agricultural servants insured as ordinary members admitted before the 
coming into force of the new law, so that all these may be able to prove that 
they satisfied the requirements for members belonging to the retiring section 
previously to the new law. 


V. Final provision, 

§ 15 - 

The Minister of Agriculture is charged with the enforcement and exe¬ 
cution of this law. 


II, — T)kcre)e of the Hungarian Minister of Agricueture con¬ 
cerning the putting into force and execution of eaw vni 

OF 1912 COMPEETING EAWS XVI of 1900 AND XIV OF I902 CON¬ 
CERNING THE Institute for Assistance to Workmen and 
Farm Servants. Foedmivee6si Ertesito No. io. Budapest, 
lOTH. March, 1912. (To all committees, cities and municipalities, to 
Budapest the capital and residential city, and to the Royal 
Governor of Fiume), 

Count B. Serenyi, in acordance with § 15 of law VIII of 1912, orders that 
the said law, completing laws XVI of 1900 and XIV of 1902 concerning 
the Institute for Assistance to Workmen and Agricultural Servantssh^ll be put 
into force on the ist. of March, 1912. 

The decree 1,500/1912 of the Ministry bearing this date, and concern¬ 
ing the execution of the law, comes into force the same day. 

In giving notice of the necessary delay, and in view of the coming into 
force of the law, and joining to it the decree above mentioned, the Ministry 
declares that this decree, succinct as it is, contains all necessary information 
concerning the new law and the already existing laws. 

Municipal bodies and the executive bodies of communes will only 
therefore have, except in very rare cases, to look for the information 
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they may require, in the presidential decree No. 6,531/1902, which has been 
scarcely changed. 

The new law does not make insurance for obtaining a retiring pension 
obligatory but it encourages it by the new form given to it. To receive 
a pension at 65 years of age it is sufficient to have been insured during the 
previous ten years: insurance may now be begun at any age, though 
hitherto the age limit was 35. 

The chief obstacle which hitherto prevented the extension of this kind 
of insurance has thus been removed. This insurance, by payment of a very 
small tax, offering, as it does, privileges to persons of advanced age, is a proof 
that by it the State desires their benefit without any idea of remuneration. 
There is no doubt but the success of the plan depends solely on the dissem¬ 
ination of information on the subject among agriculturists, workmen 
and agricultural servants. In consideration of its importance, the Minis¬ 
try requests all authorities, and all executive departments of municipali¬ 
ties to avail themselves of every opportunity to give publicity to the law, 
so that none may be left in ignorance of the subject. Obligatory insurance 
against casualties is rendered much more efficacious under the new, 
than it was under the former law. 

Instead of raising the original preanium, the law enacts as follows: 
in case of casualty causing incapacity for work, the masters will be repaid 
the sums they spent in assistance day by day on their agricultural servants, 
not however beginning from the day of the accident, but from the 15th day 
following. But any expenses for medical treatment and first aid will be 
repaid according to the present custom. 

The new law does not interfere with insurance against accidents, oblig¬ 
atory for all agricultural servants and those engaged with agricultural 
machines. 

This law settles all difficulties, and resolves all doubts with re¬ 
gard to the insurance of workmen occupied with agricultural machines. 
It provides clearly that every owner of any agricultural machine of any 
description whatever, is bound to insure in the National Institute all his 
employes occupied therewith, not only when working on his own farm, 
but if hired out to another. Exception is, however, made in the case of 
certified mechanics, who must according to law XIX of 1907 be insured in 
the district office for the insurance of workmen. However, as hitherto 
the number of insured agricultural servants and workmen occupied with 
agricultural machines falls far short of their total number, the new law 
provides against this condition by establishing a system of penalties. 
Now, according to § 12 of the new law, all employers and all proprietors 
of agricultural machines who fail in fulfilling the provisions of the law will 
be fined 100 crowns, and compelled to pay the premiums due. According to 
clause 5 not only these employers are fined but also the owners of machines 
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are liable to a fine not above 200 crowns if they have failed to pay the ceiii” 
pnlsory pieinitims according to § 40 of law XVI of 1900, The application 
of this procedure is incumbent on the authorities named in § 62 of law XI/V 
of 1907. 

The Ministry |requires the authorities and the executive bodies of com¬ 
munes in enforcing these legal penalties, to make sure that in conformity 
with the decree of the Ministry of Agriculture, No. 14, 100/905, the census 
returns of all agricultural servants have been duly made, and likewise a de¬ 
claration to the central governing body of the Institute that the provisions 
of the Taw have been fully carried out. 

Budapest, 27th February, 1912. 


III. — Decree of the Hungarian Ministry of Agricueture 

CONCERNING THE CARRYING OUT OF EAW XIV OF I902, AND 
COMPEEMENTARY EAW VIII OF 1912 ON THE INSTITUTE FOR 

Assistance to Workmen and Farm Servants. F6edmivee:6si 
Ertesito. Budapest. No. 10. loth. March, 1912. (To all com¬ 
mittees, municipal cities, Budapesth, capital and residential city and 
to the Royal Governor of Fiume). 

To complete his presidential order, No. 6,531/1902, modifying certain 
provisions, Count B. Serenyi, Minister of Agriculture has, with regard to 
the execution of the laws above mentioned, ordered as follows : 


CHAPTER I. 

The Various Forms of Insurance. 

(i) The members of the retiring section. 

§ I* 

Every person above the age of 14, without distinction of sex, supported 
chiefly by agricultural labour may be admitted as a member of the retir¬ 
ing section. The entrance fee is one crown, and the annual subscription 
10 crowns payable in advance. 

The member must pay the subscription without interruption as long 
as he is not receiving any pension as being injured or invalided. 

Those belonging to the retiring section can receive payments only 
through one certificate of membership. 
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A member of the retiring section can claim assistance only in the fol¬ 
lowing cases: 

(^i:) If, after having paid his subscriptions for lo years, he definitely 
loses his capacity for work, so that in agricultural labour he can only earn 
one-third of the average yearly wages of a workman or agricultural servant 
in the locality, he may receive from the Institute a pension either for his 
life or till he is again able to earn his living. 

Should the insured person be invalided immediatly after having paid 
his tenth annual subscription he shall receive an annual pension of not less 
than 6o crowns, and not more than 240 crowns, paid monthly. If he have 
paid his subscription for more than 10 years the pension will be increased 
by 6 crowns for every year after. 

If, after having paid his subscription for ten years, the member reaches 
the age of 65, he will receive for the rest of his life without taking into ac¬ 
count his capacity for work, a pension equal to that to which he would have 
been entitled in the case of his having been invalided, according to the num¬ 
ber of years during which he has paid his subscription. 

(6) Should he die after having been a member for 10 years and still 
being a member, his family will receive once for all a sum corresponding to 
the amount of a years's pension calculated according to the rules contained 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

Should the member die before the expiration of the ten years, his fam¬ 
ily will receive once for all a sum equal to half the amount of the sub¬ 
scriptions paid by him. 

If after having paid his subscription for two years only, the member 
should die leaving a child under the age of 14, the assistance granted once 
for all to his family must not be less than 100 crowns. 

Should the member die leaving neither child nor consort, the Institute 
will undertake to pay his funeral expenses, for a sum fixed upon according 
to the preceding regulations, up to 50 crowns. 

(c) In case of accident, the Institute will give assistance as indicated, 
in the 9th paragraph of the law. 


§ 2 . 

Thus the regulations contained in the 7th paragraph of the presidential 
ordinance IST^ 6,531/1902 withregard to admission and to certification of mem¬ 
bership, are applicable to the members of the retiring section as are also 
those of paragraphs ii and 12 with regard to loss of privilege, expulsion, 
re-admission and change of domicile, with the following modifications; 

A person wishing to become a member of the retiring section, must, 
as in the case of the other sections, present himself to the communal au- 
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thorities of the place where he is domiciled, that is, to the muicipal council 
or to the local committee. 

Before admission, his age must be verified, and it must be ascer¬ 
tained that he lives chiefly by agricultural labour. He must then pay 
one crown as entrance fee, for which he will be given a receipt. Ordinary 
members must pay an entrance fee of two crowns. 

The comiiiuiial authority must at once send to the Institute the part- 
icu.ars concerning the candidates on printed forms prepared for the pur¬ 
pose, also the amount of entrance fees which must be transmitted through 
the post-office savings-bank. Members may make the payment of their 
subscriptions through any post-office, on presenting their certificates of 
membership, and forms of admission of the post-office savings-bank pre¬ 
pared and sent by the governing body of the Institute. The payments of 
the subscriptions must be made in advance every six months according to 
the directions given in the certificate of membership. The member does 
not enter upon his rights till after this half yearly payment has been made. 

A person, who, before the ist. March, 1912, belonged to one or more 
of the 4 sections of ordinary members, and now desires to pass from the 
section or sections to which he belongs into the retiring section, must pre¬ 
sent himself to the communal authority of the place of his domicile. 

He will return his certificate or certificates to be sent with his request 
to the central governing body of the Institute. 

(2) Ordinary members of the first and second sections. 


§3. 

The 8th paragraph of the presidential order No. 6,531/1902 has been 
altered so as to prevent members of the first and second section having 
more than one certificate of membership without previous authorisation 
from the Institute. 

In case of accident, the ordinary members of the first and second sec¬ 
tions receive assistance to the amount indicated in the 9th paragraph of 
the present order which abrogates clause 4a of the 3rd and 4th paragraphs, 
as also paragraphs 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24 of the presidential order 
No. 6,531/1902. 


(3) Ordinary members of the third section. 

(Insuraxice for funeral expenses) 

Paragraphs 5 and 9 of the presidential order No. 6,531/1902 have been 
altered to admit to this third section all persons over 14 and under 60 years 
of age without distinction of sex. 


6 
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By paying an entrance fee of two crowns, and every year from Ms en¬ 
trance till his death a subscription of 2 crowns 60 fi., every ordinary mem¬ 
ber of this section may assure assistance to his family in case of Ms death. 
This assistance will depend upon the age of the member at the time of his 
admission. 

Assistance 
to family 

Age of member — 


wbea admitted crowns 

15-20. 200 

21-25. 170 

26-30. 150 

31-35. 125 

36-40. 100 

43:-“45. So 

46-50. 60 

51-55. 50 

56-60. 40 


If the doctor of the Institute has visited the member previous to his 
admission, the Institute must grant to the family the assistance in ques¬ 
tion, even should the member die after having only paid his entrance fee 
and his first subscription. 

Should the member have been admitted without this preliminary med¬ 
ical visit, assistance can be claimed only when the deceased has paid his 
subscriptions for two years. But should he die before the lapse of two years 
the Institute shall pay to his family a sum equal to the amount of the pay¬ 
ments made without interest. 

(4) Extraordinary members. 


§ 5 - 

Paragraph 13 of the presidential order 6,531/1902 has been altered 
to admit every workman certified as such, or employed in the working of 
any agricultural machine, as an extraordinary member, after which lie 
can only receive one certificate of membership. 

By payment of one crown as subscription, this member enters upon 
Ms rights on the day when the governing body of the Institute shall draw 
up for Mm a certificate available up to the 31st. December of the current 
year. 

In case of accident, extraordinary members will receive assitance in the 
proportion indicated in the 9th paragraph of the present ordinance which 
abrogates the 31st paragraph of the presidential order No. 6,531-1902. 
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(5) Compulsory insurance of agricultural servants. 

§ 6 . 

In conformity with the 8th paragraph of Law XVI of 1900, every 
employer mnst pay in advance to the National Institute of Assistance 
to Workmen and Agricultural Servants 120 fillers for each of his agricultural 
servants. 

This sum must not be deducted from the wages of the servant nor must 
he be required to repay it. Any person infringing this prohibition is li¬ 
able to a fine not exceeding 200 crowns, according to the 4th paragraph of 
Law XVI of 1900. 

In order to obtain a list of all those who should pay this contribution 
and to collect it in the same way as the communal taxes, the communal 
authority, which is in this case the communal tax-ofiice, must, in conformity 
with the presidential ordinance No 14,100/1905 of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, proceed to enter officially masters and agricultural servants in the 
register model A, at the time of making out the list of general taxes. In 
any case, it will be necessary for this purpose to go from house to house in 
the month of November of the year preceding that in which this contrib¬ 
ution is paid. 

During the time of this registration, the employer must declare to the 
proper authorities all needful particulars about his servants, and must 
pay to the communal office the contribution of 120 fillers according to the 
general registration. He will not receive any special notice to do so and 
he must pay before April ist. 

But not only at the time of the registeratioii is the employer obliged 
to make a declaration at the tax office. As soon as he takes a new ser¬ 
vant into his employment he must pay the 120 fillers unless he can prove 
that he has only taken a substitute for a servant who has left him and for 
whom he has already paid the annual tax. 

In case of accidents, agricultural servants, even if not members of 
the Institute, receive assistance, according to the 23rd paragraph of Law 
XVI of 1900, in the proportion indicated in paragraph 9 of the present 
order. But they must be entered in the model register A, as laid down in 
the said order and their employer must have paid for them his contribution 
in due time but in any case at least 30 days before the accident. If an 
agricultural servant is the victim of an accident before having been 
entered in the register model A, or if the contribution for his admission 
has not been paid in due time and according to the preceding regulations, 
no assistance can be expected from the Institute. According to the 24th 
paragraph of Law XIV of 1902, the employer is responsible for the 
accident. 
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If an employer neglect to declare an agrictiltural servant or withdraw 
Mm in any way from the registration to avoid paying the tax, he infringes 
the regulations of the 12th paragraph of I^aw VIII of 1902, and becomes 
liable to a fine not exceeding 100 crown.s. He must also pay all the con¬ 
tributions due, and according to the terms of the preceding paragraph, his 
responsibility is in no way diminished. 

When these regulations come into force, paragraphs 15 and 33 of the 
presidential order No. 6,531/1902 shall be abrogated. 


(6) Obligatory insurance of workmen managing agricultural machines. 


§ 7 - 


Agreeably to the 5th § of law VIII of 1902 every proprietor of an agri¬ 
cultural machine is obliged to insure in the Institute all workmen employed 
in the management of any such machine, whether on Ms own farm or that 
of another (certified mechanics alone excepted). The mechanics must be in¬ 
sured in every case, according to law XIX of 1907 in the district Institute for 
Workmen's Insurance. It is forbidden to subtract the amount of premium 
from the salary of the workman, on pain of a fine not exceeding 200 crowns, 
as fixed by the 40th § of law XVI of 1900. 

As regards insurance against accidents to those working machines, 
and more especially during the actual service ordered by an employer or 
Ms representative, the governing body of the Institute may sign con¬ 
tracts of special insurance with the employers or the owners of agricultural 
macMnes without naming individuals. 

To accomplish the aim proposed by such agreement, every owner of 
an agricultural macMne is obliged to make a special declaration. 

TMs is done directly or indirectly, through the communal authority, 
that is, either the municipal council or the local committee, which innst 
transmit the declaration to the central governing body of the Institute, 
accompanied by the sum corresponding to that fixed by the tariff for 
insurance published by the said body. The communal authority must 
immediately make the despatch it is entrusted with as intermediary. It 
must transmit gratuitously the printed form for declaration, and also 
the savings-bank book for entering the amount of the insurance premium. 
No one sending Ms declaration without the amount of the premium or 
vice-versa can be insured. The declaration and money being received, 
insurance begins from mid-day of the day after the payment of the prem¬ 
ium. If the payment be made before the sending of the declaration, 
insurance begins from mid-day of the day that the declaration is re¬ 
ceived by the management. 
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In case of an accident, and especially of an accident occurring during 
work ordered by the employer or his representative, those of his em- 
ployes working the machine, and who have been insured in this manner, 
shall receive assistance according to the provisions of the 9th § of the 
present order. This arrangement is specified in the contract. 

The owner of a machine may also fulfil his part of the contract by caus¬ 
ing to be admitted as extraordinary members of the Institute the workmen 
managing his machines, and by paying for them the annual subscription 
of a crown. Exception is made, however, in the case of those employes 
already insured in the Institute for Assistance to Workmen and Farm Lab¬ 
ourers etc., as ordinary or extraordinary members or as agricultural servants. 

If the master makes changes in his working staff he is obliged at his 
own expense to insure the newly-engaged workman, if not already insured. 

If the owner of one or more agricultural machines does not fulfil the 
stipulations of this contract, he is responsible to the workmen and to their 
heirs for damages caused by tliis omission, or by any negligence which 
may be imputed to him in case of any accident happening during work. 
Also, in conformity with § 12 of law VIII of 1902, he is liable to a fine tip 
to ICO crowns, and to the payment of the premiums due. 

These orders annul those of § 16 and § 34 of the presidential orders. 
No. 6,531/1902. 


CHAPTER II. 

Assistance. 

(i) General Provisions. 

§ 8 . 

Paragraph 18 of the presidential order No. 6,531/1902 with regard to 
assistance is also applicable to members of the retiring section. Members 
both ordinary and extraordinary admitted after ist. March, 1912, also the 
servants and workmen employed in the management of agricultural ma¬ 
chines who hold life and accident insurance policies will receive only one 
pension even if insured among various groups of members or for various 
kinds of insurance, and insured many times in the Institute. 

Only those who have received certificates of ordinary members of the 
first or second section may claim more than one pension. 

When an accident is followed by death the Institute pays the pension, 
but not in case of natural death. If any person have obtained an annual 
pension in consequence of an accident he cannot claim at 65 years of age 
the pension generally granted in cases of incapacity from natural causes. 
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If lie can claim pension under two heads, he may select the one he considers 
the more advantageous. 

The amount of an annual old-age pension cannot be raised 
(when the recipient has not been previously insured) in consequence 
of an intervening accident. In fixing the amount of an annual pen¬ 
sion at the age of 65, that is in cases of natural incapacitation or that of 
the compensation to heirs in case of natural death, only those years passed 
since the admission of any one to membership and during which period he 
has paid the yearly premiums can be taken into account. 

An insured member of an institute of assistance cannot in case of ill¬ 
ness, claim gratuitous medical treatment during the ten weeks immed^ 
lately following an accident. Besides, he can only claim the difference 
there may be between the amount granted him for assistance in illness 
and the allowance of one crown per da}^ which the Institute grants in case 
of accident. 


{2) Assistance in case of accidents. 


§ 9 * 

In cases of accidents, the Institute grants assistance to ordinary or 
extraordinary members of the first and second section, to those of the retir¬ 
ing section, to agricultural servants insured by payment of a contribution of 
120 fillers, and to workmen employed in the management of agricultural ma¬ 
chines, and who are insured by the contract signed for them in case of accid¬ 
ents happening to them during work. If the insured person be injured 
by an accident: 

{a) be has a right to gratuitous medical treatment, ,to medicaments, 
needful for his restoration and orthopaedic appliances from the time of the 
accident until his cure ; 

(6) if, in consequence of the accident, he be invalided for more than 
a week he may claim a crown per day until his recovery, but at the most for 
a period of ten weeks; if he be an insured agricultural workman and his 
invalid state continue more than thirteen weeks, the Institute gives him 
no further help. And the employer is obhged according to the contract, dur¬ 
ing the period of his invalid condition, to pay him the total of his wages and 
the allowance to which he has a right and to furnish him also with food if 
that has been included in the contract, these obligations ceasing after 13 
weeks at the most; 

(c) if the invalid condition caused by an accident, continues a 
longer time, after the nth. week, that is from the end of three months, 
the victim has a right to compensation for the duration of the state of 
incapacity for work to which he is reduced. 
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TMs annual pension of 240 crowns, payable monthly, contimies all 
the time of his invalid condition, while if he becomes less capable for 
work, the amount of the compensation will be reduced to a fraction of 240 
crowns proportioned tho this diminution of strength, and for its entire 
duration. 

However, the injured man has no right to this proportional allowance 
except his incapacity be to the extent of 25 %; that is, that the smallest 
allowance is of 60 crowns per annum. 

{d) if the victim die in consequence of an accident, his family re¬ 
ceives once for all an allowance of 400 crowns. 

If he leaves more than two children under 14 years of age, the allow¬ 
ance is increased by 100 crowns for each child beginning with the third, 
but the total of the allowance must not exceed 800 crowns. 

If he die without leaving consort or children, 100 crowns will be 
paid by the Institute for his funeral expenses. 


(a) Compulsory declaration of the accident, 

§ 10. 

When any one has been injured by an accident, a doctor must be called 
in without delay, and notice given to the communal authority, whatever 
it may be, with proofs that the injured person is insured ; all insured per¬ 
sons are morally obliged to assist the authorities. If any accident happen 
to an insured person in the course of his work and caused by the work, 
if he be a servant attached to the employer's person, the latter is obliged 
to call in medical assistance without delay, and to give notice to the com¬ 
munal authorities, giving all reasonable proofs that the injured man is 
insured. 

In case that the injured man or his employer have abstained without 
good reason from calling in the doctor within 24 hours, and that this has 
caused an aggravation of the injury, or in case of the injured man or his 
employer having failed to give notice to the communal authority within 
the 24 hours immediately following the time of the accident, or that they 
have been too late to allow of the circumstances attending the accident 
being escactly observed or its probable consequences foreseen the Insti¬ 
tute is not bound to grant any assistance. 

The communal authority is obliged to make an inquiry on the spot 
within 24 hours. It must discover the circumstances of the accident, and 
estimate the probable consequences, and then submit, without delay, an offi¬ 
cial report to the governing body of the Institute. If the accident has caused 
an incapacity for work likely to last longer than a week, the communal 
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authority must inquire into the condition of the injured person at least once 
a week (unless he be under care in a hospital), and draw up on a printed 
form an official report of his condition. Then, if a cure has been effected, it 
must be announced to the Institute in a similar manner, and similarly if 
the cure has not been effected. In this last case, the report must be 
presented ten weeks after the accident. If the injured person be an agri¬ 
cultural servant the report need not be presented till thirteen weeks aftei’ 
the accident. 


(b) Gratuitous medical treatment. 

§ II- 

If, in accordance with the preceding §, the doctor has been called in 
and the accident declared mthin the prescribed period, the injured per¬ 
son receives gratuitous medical treatment, medicaments, dressings, and, if 
necessary, hospital treatment. 

Any person not submitting to medical treatment and control loses 
all his rights. 

[a) If the accident have not occurred in the course of work done 
on the land of the employer, the Institute must bear the medical expenses 
and, if necessary, the expense of the communal hospital. 

{h) Should the accident have occurred to the insured person in the 
course of work done on the land of the employer, the latter must advance 
money lor medical treatment, and, if necessary, for the communal hospital 
for 10 weeks, unless the injured man should recover in a shorter time. 

(c) If the insured person is an agricultural servant the employer 
must advance money for medical treatment not only for lo weeks but for 
three months, that is 13 weeks. 

In § 13 of the present order will be found the regulations according 
to which the Institute will reimburse the^ employer for the cost of medical 
treatment in the cases contemplated in (d) and (c). 


(c) Daily allowances. 

§ 12. 

A person insured, who is incapacitated for more than a week, receives 
compensation in the following cases; 

(a) if he have met with an accident simply in the course of his 
work he receives from the Institute directly the allowance due to him for 
the whole time during which he is incapacitated. 
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(6) shonld the accident have occurred to the insured person in the 
course of work done on the land of the employer, the allowance is not 
paid by the Institute, but the employer must allow him a crown every 
day for a minimum period of 10 weeks unless he should be fit for work in 
a shorter time ; 

(c) if the insured person be an agricultural servant, he cannot 
exact from his employer a daily allowance of a crown, but in that case 
the employer must pay for 13 weeks, that is three months, unless the serv¬ 
ant should recover in a shorter time, the full wages agreed upon, the al¬ 
lowance to which the insured person has a claim, and even supply him 
with food if this has been provided for in their contract. 

In paragraph 13 of the present order will be found the regulations 
according to which the Institute will reimburse the employer for the daily 
allowances made by him in the cases contemplated in (b) and (c). 


(d) The account of the employer's expenses, 

§ 13 - 

If the employer fulfil exactly the obligations imposed upon him by 
§ 10, and according to h and c of § ii and 12 and is not responsible for the 
accident, the Institute will reimburse him for the following expenses ; 

(a) the sum for medical treatment fixed by the tariff according to 
§ 44 of the Ministerial Order, No. 6,531/1902. 

If the doctor of the Institute has asked and received a higher fee from 
the employer, the difference must be paid to the employer. By § 46 of 
the same order the same holds for the cost of medicines, dressings or hospital 
treatment. 

(b) if the workman be insured, the total sum advanced as an allow¬ 
ance of a crown a day, to the amount of 70 crowns at the most. 

To obtain such repayment, the employer must send the account of 
his expenses to the communal authority, that is, the municipal council 
or local committee, witliin 15 days after he himself has paid it. 

To this account must be added: 

(а) the proofs of the advances he has made for medical expenses, 
such as receipts for the fees of the doctor, and for the cost of medicaments, 
also the written diagnosis of the case, the account from the hospital, and 
the receipt showing that everything is in order. 

(б) in the case of an insured agricultural labourer, the declaration 
of the injured man supported by witnesses that the accident was not caused 
by any fault of the employer, who during the whole time of his incapacit¬ 
ation has punctually allowed him a crown a day. 
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(c:) in the case of an agricultural servant, the declaration ol the in¬ 
jured man supported by that of witnesses that the accident was not caused 
by any fault of the employer, who during the whole time of his incapacit¬ 
ation has paid him his full wages and done everything stipulated in Ms 
contract. 

Should the employer fail to fulfil the obligations imposed upon Mm 
by the law, as regards medical treatment or the payment of allowances, 
the injured man or his family must apply to the communal authority 
which, without loss of time, must examine the complaint and, if it is well 
founded, must arrange that the injured man shall be assisted direcltly by 
the Institute. Medical treatment will be supplied, and allowances paid 
by the Institute which will afterwards require from the defaulting em¬ 
ployer reimbursement for all the expenses incurred in the case. 


(e) Allowances in case of incapacitation through an accident. 

§ 14 * 

When a person is invalided through an accident, the Institute pays 
Mm every month till he recovers, for more than lo weeks, or 13 weeks, if he is 
a servant, an indemnity fixed according to letter c of § 9 of tMs order and 
based upon the diminished capacity for work caused by the accident. 

In tMs case the member must present Mmself before the communal 
authority and prove Ms incapacitation or the diminution of his working 
power. Information must be given to the Institute which will then send 
the allowance to which he is entitled. 

To prevent the injured person receiving the allowance when no long¬ 
er entitled to it, the communal authority must inform the Institute of the 
date when he was able to resume work. 


(f) Allowances in case of death caused by accident. 

§ IS- 

Should a person insured die through an accident, Ms consort, 
children who are of age and the guardian of the children who are minors, 
must, in order to obtain the allowances indicated in letter of § 9 of the 
present law, present themselves before the communal authority with the 
extract from the register of death drawn up on unstamped paper. 

If the deceased has left more than two cMldren under 14 years of age, 
the fact must be certified and supported by copies of the register of their 
birth on unstamped paper, in order to secure a higher rate of allowance. 
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When a member dies without leaving consort or heirs, and has given 
no special directions as to funeral expenses, his nearest relative, by blood 
or by marriage, or the person who took care of him till his death, or 
who undertook the funeral expenses, alone can claim the sum allowed for 
such expenses. The communal authorities are officially obliged to furnish 
proofs that the death was or was not caused by the accident. When it 
has been proved that the claims of the above mentioned persons are well 
founded, the said authorities must send the proofs to the governing body 
of the Institute and state that the allowance may be paid, upon which the 
Institute will forward it to the communal authorities. 

3. The pension of members of the retiring section in case of incapacitation 
or of members of 65 years of age. 

§ 16. 

If after having regularly paid his subscriptions for 10 years, a member 
of the retiring section should be permanently invalided without having 
met with an accident, he must be examined by the doctor of the Institute, 
who may be the doctor of the commune, or of the district or a special doctor 
of the Institute. To obtain the pension to which he is entitled according to 
letter a of § i of the present order, and for which he must pay two crowns 
according to § 33 of lyaw XVI of 1900, he must present himself before the com¬ 
munal authorities, municipal council, or local committee, with the medical 
certificate of his invalided condition and his certificate of membership. If 
a member of the retiring section be over 65 years of age, after having 
paid his subscriptions regularly for ten years he must, in order to obtain 
the pension to which he is entitled, present himself before the communal 
authority with a copy of the register of his birth on unstamped paper, or, 
in default of this, with some authentic document establishing his age, to¬ 
gether with his certificate of membership. 

On the recommendation of the said communal authority, the Institute 
will send the member every month his pension, the amount of which will 
be fixed according to the terms of letter a of § i of the present order. 

4. The indemnity to be paid to the members of the retiring group in case 
of death not caused by accident. 

§ 17 - 

When the death of a member of the retiring section has not been caused 
by an accident the consort, son or daughter, if of age, and the guardian 
of any minor child must present themselves to the communal author- 
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ities witii the certificate of membership of the deceased, and the 
copy of the registration of his death, to obtain the pension fixed under 
letter & of § i of the present order. 

Should the deceased have left children under 14 years of age, the fact 
must be proved by producing on unstamped paper copies of the registra¬ 
tion of the births of the surviving children tinder the age of 14 in order to 
bring up the pension to 100 crowns in the case of its being less tlian that 
sum. 

When a member has died without leaving consort or heirs, no one 
but the next of kin, or the person who has cared for him till his death or 
has advanced the money for the funeral or who has made himself respons¬ 
ible for it, may claim the allowance for the funeral expenses, unless the 
deceased has left special directions on the subject. 

When such persons have given proof of their claim, the comniuiial 
authority informs the Institute, sending the proofs at the same time, upon 
which the Institute sends to the communal authority the allowance to be 
divided among the claimants. 


CHAPTER III. 

Management of the Institute. 

§ 18. 

The regulations of Chapter IV of the ministerial order No. 6, 531/1902 
as to the management of the Institute all remain in force with the com¬ 
plementary provision. They are applicable to the members of the retiring 
section. 

The I^Iinistry exonerates the governing body the Institute from the 
obligation to draw up individual certificates for agricultural servants. At 
the ie<4uest of an employer insuring at his own expense a large ntiiiibei of 
agricultural servants in the retiring section, the Institute may, by means of 
special documents, obtain, in advance, from the said employer, the payment 
of the whole sum due from him for the year, give him a receipt for it and 
receive directly from him the notifications of new agricultural servants 
to be insured. 

This provision does not afect that of the last sentence of § i of 

I,aw VIII of 1912, by which employers cannot insure their agricultural 
servants m the retiring section with the reservation that the subscription 
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paid for a servant leaving their employment may be transferred to his 
substitute. 

Besides this, and in every case, the contribution of 120 fillers specified 
in § 8 of Law XVI of 1900 must be paid for agricultural servants insured 
in the retiring section. 

The Institute is authorised, if necessary, to print and circulate docu¬ 
ments of the kind indicated in the complement of the legislative orders, 
and specified in the ministerial order No. 6,531/1902. 


RECENT NEWS. 


Eleveitli Year of the Farmers’ lasaraace AssociatioH in liiigary, — 
A Gazddk Biztosito Szovetkezete tizenegyedik uzleteve, — This association 
was established at the time -when instirance societies suddenly raised their 
tariffs so as to secure exorbitant gains. On the initiative of Count Alexand¬ 
er Kdrolyi, the farmers combined to make head against these societies. 
Accepting the proposal of Edmond de MiMos^ this society was established 
eleven years ago. x\t the present time, the total amount of its initial 
capital and share capital is 2,500,000 crowns ; and that of the reserve fund 
2,600,000 crowns, so that the association has now an insurance fund 
of more than 5,000,000 cror^ms. These are data proving that hopes for 
the future of such an institution are well founded. 

The results of hail insurance last year have been favourable above 
those of every other branch. In this department the Society realised 
1,204,307 crowms, and has only had to pay 306,295 crowns ill compensation 
for damages caused by hail. Agricultural fire insurance furnished yet 
higher figures, for the receipts in this branch amounted to 3,665,169 crowns 
against a sum of 1,589,061 crowns paid in compensation. These two 
branches had produced, at the close of the year, 143,371 crowns more than 
in the preceding year, and this allowed the association to distribute 
amongst its members insured against hail last year, a sum corresponding 
to 5% on their premiums. The Society has, under this head, repaid 
insured farmers this year a sum of 54,983 crowns, During this eleventh 
year of its existence, the society has had a floating capital of 6,500,000 cr. 

Besides insurance against damages due to natural causes, this asso¬ 
ciation has begun to transact life insurance business among small pro¬ 
prietors. The receipts in this new branch reached half a million crowirs, 
and only 82,181 crowns were paid out. In this department the associa¬ 
tion has a reserve of 1,088,790 crowns and realised profits to the amount 
of 5,000 crowns above those of the preceding year. 

The total profits of the institution were 150,000 crowns more than in 
the last year, larger profits than it had ever previously obtained. But 
more important is the fact that farmers have more and more confidence 
in the society, and the number of those it insures increases every year. 

(From the “ Gazdaszovetsifeg, ” Budapest. No. 22, i6th, March, 1912). 
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CREDIT 






ARGENTINA, 

RECENT NEWS, 


Institutions for Agricultural and Land Credit. 


I. — “El Mogar Argentiao ” Bank. — The limited-liability co-operative 
society founded at Buenos-Ayres in 1899, under the above title for the 
exercise of land credit, made some changes in its rules in 1911. We judge 
it desirable to offer a sketch of its constitution before giving particulars 
of its working. 

Its principal object is to facilitate the obtaining on credit of sums 
for the purchase of land or for the building of houses. 

It may specially act as follows ; 

(i) Making money loans secured on mortgage: (2) Buying houses to 
sell again in the same condition or rebuilt. (3) Buying land to sell again in 
the same condition or with buildings erected ; (4) Administering property 
and receiveing rents on behalf of a third party; {5) Making loans to the ex¬ 
tent of 50 % of its capital; (6) Issuing bonds both in the country and 
abroad, in conformity with Article 365 of the Commercial Code and 
those following; (7) Constituting and granting solid rights on the real 
estate of the Bank: (8) Carrying out other operations, if not contrary to 
the laws of the country, in accordance with the aims of the society and 
always on real security. 

To obtain loans from this Bank, applicants must offer for mortgage 
landed property yielding revenue free of any charges whatever. The 
title-deeds of the property must be deposited with the society. The lia¬ 
bility of persons receiving loans from the « Hogar Argentine « extends to 
aU their possessions, both present and future. Eor mortgage loans above 
100,000 pesos, the approval of at least 6 of the lo directors is required. 


7 
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I^oaiis om 3n^»rtgage security are of short cr long duiation. Vv’'heii long, 
repa}uneiit Is peiinitted by means of participation in the profits of the so¬ 
ciety or any otliet system. 

Repayment l>y means of participation in the profits of the society h 
made on delireiry to the borrower of the certificates of participation^ the 
nominal amotmt of which is equal to the sum lent. Each of these 
certificates represents the nominal value of 250 pesos in/n c/1 (national 
money in legal cmrenc}’’ [i]) and they are divided in three classes A, R 
and C. Eor d^ss A payment is made by monthly instalments in 
advance, of one peso; for class B of 50 centavos and for class C of 
25 centavos. These certificates entitle the holder to a share in the 
annual profits in the proportion fixed by the rules; the annual divid¬ 
end corresponding to the certificates accumulates along with the 
monthly instalments. The joint capital is constituted thus. — (i) by the 
sums received feom holders of ordinary or preference shares; (2) - by 
the profits accnmnlating on ordinary shares. The mininitim of paid 
up capital is feed at 40 million pesos m/n c/ 1 . Preference shares constit¬ 
ute the permanent capital of the society, and consequently they cannot be 
withdrawn as long as the society is not in liquidation. Ordinary shares 
form the fioating capital of the society, and are divided into two classes, 
A and B, payable in monthly instalments. The profits as shown in the ann- 
nual balance sheet are divided as follows; 85 % to preference shares, but 
to ordinary shares and to those of participation in proportion to the sums 
paid: 4 % to the ordinary reserve fund ; 6 % to the special reserve fund 
to the amount of 20 % of the working capital; 4 % to members of 
the Board of Mlanagement and Syndics in proportion to the number of 
times they have been present at the meetings of the Board of Management: 
I % to the fund for pensions to the Bank employes. 

In examining the report of this bank, we find that in the course of 
the year ending 31st August, 1911, it made mortgage loans to the value 
of I 19,683,256 m/n whilst the total of loans guaranteed on mortgage 
amounted to 8 49,792,304. 

The capital subscribed was $ 113,797^750, of which $40,118,083 was paid 
up. At the same date, the reserve fund was $ 638,965. The balance- 
sheet accounted for a total of $ 189,247,940 legal tender. 

The profits realised represented $ 5,132,802 of which $ 4,905,607 
were distributed according to the above rules. 

(SumiMatised from the Report, for the year ending31st, of August, 19 ii, of the Bank, 
Ei Bogar Atgentino). 


fi) A peso myn is equal to 2.20 francs. 
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2. — Fottiidation of the Beiglan LmcI Credit Society. — At Antwerp, 
on tJie 28th. February, 1912, a CKxmpany was establislied with the object 
of giaiitiiig loans in money on mortgages and carrying on all transactions 
connected therewith in all countries., but more especially in Ivatiii America. 

The capital, of 6 millions, is represented by 6,000 ordinary shares of 
1,000 francs each, 20 per cent paid up. To the subscribers and to the 
founders of the company 15,000 Eotmders' shares are allotted without spe- 
cMcatioii of value. The Board of Management is authorised to inciease 
the capital to 12 millions by issuing preference or ordinary shares. Shoiild 
preference shares be issued, they will have the advantage of a fixed rate of 
interest which must not exceed 6 % and it may be stipulated that they 
shall be repaid above par, but the premium must not exceed 10 % of 
the nominal value. The Board of Management may also issue bonds to 
the amount of three times the capital at the time of issuing. 

The profits shown in the balance sheet on the 31st December of each 
year — and the first balance sheet will be closed in 1913 — will be thus divid¬ 
ed: 5 % to the reserve fund; the sum that may be judged necessary to pay 
interest on the preference shares; a first dividend of 5 % on ordinary 
shares in proportion to the amounts paid up; 15 % of the remainder will be 
assigned to the board, and 5 % will go to remunerate certain services; 50% 
of the remaining funds will be assigned to ordinary shares and 50 % to 
the founders' shares after a deduction, the amount of which will be fixed 
by the meeting, for the extraordinary reserve fund. 

(Summarised from a Commimicaition which appeared in the Monitmr ies IniGf<il^ 
tefids of March 22nd., 1912). 


m jjc 

3. — Belgian Ataericaa Mortgage Society. — We have already spoken 
of this society, founded at Brussels in November, 1898 in our article on 
rural land credit in the Argentine Republic. (See our number for 
August, 1911). 

It may interest the reader to have some information as to its coiistit- 
iitioii, with the amendments made in its rules. 

The principal object of this limited liability society is to make, on its 
own account or fox other persons, in all countries, but especially in South 
America, loans and advances of capital and open credit on mortgage 
securities for them. 

Should such transactions not absorb ail its available funds, the so¬ 
ciety may make loans on personal property or on any other security, 
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pledge or guarantee, as it may also acquire an interest in any other en¬ 
terprise similar to itself by contributions, loans, purchase of shares or 
bonds. 

The society may buy or alienate lands mortgaged in its favour, besides 
the land required for its own offices, and may purchase subject to vend¬ 
ors' right of repurchase etc. In exceptional cases, either as a result of, 
or for the purpose of, completion of one or other of the above-named 
transactions, the society may, with the funds at its disposal, agree to loans 
on only the personal guarantee of the borrower. 

The Society must come to an end on the 27th. February, 1939, unless 
previously dissolved, or unless renewed. 

The share capital is fixed at 18 millions of francs, divided 
into 18,000 shares of 1,000 francs each. There are, besides, 1,200 shares 
with variable dividend payable to bearer, the value of which is not 
specified. Every year, at the beginning of May, the General Meeting 
passes the accounts. The profits after the deduction of the amount for 
repayment of loans, shall be divided as follows: a sum shall first be deducted 
to form the reserve fund required by law, then another for payment of 
a first dividend of 5 % on the paid up shares; 2 per cent of the surplus shall 
be paid to each member of the Board of Management, 2/3 per cent to each 
commissioner and the remander shall be divided among the shareholders 
in the proportion of y/Sths for shares with fixed dividend and i/8th for shares 
with variable dividend. If considered necessary by the Board of Manage¬ 
ment, an extraordinary reserve fund may be formed with amounts deducted 
immediately after those for the board and the commissioners. The 
Society is managed by a board composed of from 7 to ii members under the 
supervision of six commissioners elected for six years. At least two mem¬ 
bers of the board and two commissioners must reside in the Argentine 
Republic. Each member of the board must deposit as guarantee 50 
purchased shares. 

The Board of Management has the most ample powers in everything 
not expressly reserved for the decision of the general meeting. The 
meeting has the right of issuing, under whatever conditions it may consid¬ 
er most favorable, mortgage or other bonds to an amount which must 
not exceed twice the share capital. 

The commissioners, who must deposit as guarantee 20 shares, have 
unlimited control and supervision over all the transactions of the society. 

Eet us now see the position of this society, according to the balance- 
sheets of 1909 and 1910. 

On the 31st., December, 1910 there were 9 j 743 pffid up shares, payable 
to bearer. On the other 8,257 shares, 1,651,400 francs had been paid up, 
leaving a capital of 6,605,600 francs. At the same date, loans on mortgage 
security had been made to the amount of 55^42^»8oo francs against 49,796,797 
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francs in the preceding year. The legal reserve anioiiiited to 351,959 
francs, (against 279,815 francs in 1909) and the extraordinary reserve to 
1,950,000 francs (against 1,621,945 francs in 1909). 

In proportion to the business done, which was 65,990,798 frs in 1910, 
and 69,723,657 frs in 1909 the shareholders received 

In 1909 In 1910 

francs francs 


Per share with fixed dividend entirely paid up. . 70.00 77.00 

» » paid up to 200 frs. 38.00 45.00 

» share with variable dividend. 60.00 75.00 


(Summarised from the Rules and Accounts of the Belgian American Mortgage So„ 
. dety). 


4. — Laffld Credit Institute of Buenos^Ayres and the Argentine Provinces* 
— Under this title, on the 13th. of September, 1910, a French limited 
liability society was formed in Paris with a capital of 6,250,000 francs, di¬ 
vided into 12,500 shares of 500 francs each, paid up in cash. The rules, 
were definitely determined at the second general meeting, held 27th. Sep¬ 
tember, 1910. The Society was legally authorised on the 27th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1911, to carry on business in the Argentine Republic and at the 
same date its officer at Buenos-Ayres received legal recognition form the 
Argentine Government. Its shares and bonds have been officially admit¬ 
ted to quotation on the Paris Exchange since the 27th, December, 1911. 

We have already mentioned this Institute among the French estab¬ 
lishments for Dand credit in the Argentine Republic (i), but its first 
report has only recently appeared. 

Its chief aim is, to transact on its own account or in participation 
or for others, in the Argentine Republic, all descriptions of business con¬ 
nected with mortgages and advances on mortgage security, such as: 

1. — to grant loans to owners of land on mortgages for long or short 
terms redeemable by annual payments or in any other manner and to open 
current accounts on mortgage 

2. — to acquire, subscribe, discount, accept as security and alienate 
all bonds or bills secured on mortgage and make loans on such. 

3. — acquire by auction or mutual agreement landed property necess¬ 
ary for its establishment and mortgaged property for its own profit as 
well as any other real estate which would augment the value of mort¬ 
gages either already acqmred, or which would facilitate acquisition, and 
to proceed in the same way to the alienation of the said property ; 


(i) Bull, of Ec. and Soc. Intelligence 1911. No. 8 (August), p. 189. 
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— to treat with insurance societies either established or represented 
in the Country in order to facilitate the liberation of borrowers from their 
ettgagements. 

— to make loans — even without mortgage but guaranteed by tax 
or revenue regularly entered in the Budget — to the Federal Goveriiiiient, 
the provincial States and municipal bodies, etc ; 

6. — to issue bonds both at home and abroad for long or short terms, 
redeemable either with or without premium ; for these any security may 
be given, even mortgages. When the bonds are on lands the net profit 
etc, if realised, may only be employed in mortgage or other real estate 
transactions. 

As to loans, the Society only grants them on a first mortgage; as a 
general rule, the amount of a loan must not exceed half the value of the 
property mortgaged. Yet in exceptional cases the Society may lend, 
more than half, but may not exceed the maximum limit of 90 % of 
the value of the mortgaged land. In the case of the property being 
burdened by several mortgages, the Society lends only on condition of 
being placed in the first rank of creditors. 

The Society is managed by a Board composed of from. 8 to 16 in.em- 
bers, each of whom must be a holder of 50 shares during the time of his 
whole tenure of office. These shares, taken as a total, stand for a guar¬ 
antee for the acts of the Council. The membres are elected for six 
years except in the following cases : the first conned which will be 
appointed by the General Meeting will remain in office until the Genera! 
Meeting assembles in 1916 and appoints an entirely new board. Then, 
every year, certain members will retire, as no member may hold office longer 
than six years. Every year, the Board elects from among its members a 
President, resident in Paris, and two Vice-Presidents, resident in Buenos- 
Ayres. 

This board of managemeut has the fullest power to act in the name 
of the Society, to perform and authorise all the acts and transactions con¬ 
nected with its object as well as the management and administration of 
its affairs. It has the following powers, namely ; — to authorise all loans, 
credits and mortgage advances under such conditions as it may approve ; 
to grant renewals to decide on and execute every other operation within 
the scope of the Society and according to its rules. It orders all withdraw¬ 
als, transfers, alienation of funds, rents, profits and securities whatever, 
appertaining to the Society with or without guarantee; it borrows with 
or without mortgage, and under all forms, sums necessary for the working 
of the Sodety, the extent of borrowing being limited to three times the 
nominal amount of the share capital, that is to three times 6,250,000 or 
18,750,000 francs: it authorises the establishment of branches, buys, 
transfers, sells and exchanges all Muds of personal property and claims and 
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aE real estate and claims ; it represents the Society with outsiders, with 
all public bodies etc. 

The shares subscribed for 12,500 shares of 500 francs each, stand in 
the name of the buyer until completely paid up ; certificates of paid up 
shares are payable to the person named therein or to bearer according to 
the choice of the share-holder, who is not liable beyond the amount of the 
shares he possesses ; beyond this no call is permitted. 

The distribution of profits (i) is fixed as follows : 

(i) — a miniiiiuim of 5 % is first taken for the formation of the legal 
reserve until this reserve reach the tenth part of the share capital; 

2) — next a sum is deducted sufficient to pay 6 % on the shares 
paid up but not repaid, in the form of interest or a first dividend, but 
should the profits of one year be insufficient for these payments, the 
shareholders may claim it from the profits of the next year. 

(3) — ^0 % is handed over to the Board of Management which gives 
half to the Buenos-Ayres Committee. Then the General Meeting fixes, on 
recommendation of the board, a sum to be added to the reserve fund or 
supplementary thrift fund. 

(4) — The remainder is thus allotted : 75 % on shares in proportion to 
the amounts paid up : 25 % to the founders' shares (2). 

Examination of the accounts of the Society shows that in the period of 
its first 15 months, ending 31st. December, igii, it had granted mortgage 
loans to the value of 22,814,870 francs. These loans numbered 864, of 
which 97 amounting to 2,741,920 francs had been repaid ; there remain, 
consequently, 767 mortgage loans current, amounting to the sum of 
20,072,950 francs. 

Deductions being made as follows — ist partial repayments amount-* 
ing to 982,536.35 francs, 2nd deferred payments on loans for building 
purposes, representing 2,012,840 francs — we see that the effective amount 
of the mortgage credit of the Society on the 31st December, 1911 was 
3 ; 7 *<^ 77 i 573-65 francs. 


(s) Profits are tfiiis defmed (Art. 4^). The net proceeds, deduction bemg made of 
every charge and all payments towards extinction of debt and previous deductions In 
favour of reserve funds, which the Council Judges necessary for the Society, constitute 
the profits. 

(s) To represent the claim to profits allowed by the rules (art. 48) to founders* slsare 9 @ 
10,000 warrants to bearer without nominal value have been issued, each giving a ri^t 
to 10/1,000 ths of the said portion of the profits. In case of redemption of 10,000 founders* 
•shares-which may be made by the Council at a price equal to 20 times the net average 
•dividend these shares might have received during the three last years, — the total of the 
remainder of the profits will be divided among the ^te-holders. 
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These loans have been made on first mortgage and the estimated 
value of real estate mortgaged brings up the average proportion of the 
loans granted, repayments being deducted, to 45.30 % of this amount. 
The loans were distributed thus : 


703 loans of less than 



50,000 francs 

34 )) » from 

50,000 

to 

100,000 » 

26 )) » » 

100,000 

to 

500,000 » 

4 )) )) « 

500,000 

to 

700,000 » 

The mortgaged estate is situated : 



In the city of Buenos-Ayres 

: 601 loans amoiintung to 15,697,520 fr. 

)) » province of » » 

164 » 

)) 

» 4,214,830» 

)) other provinces 

2 )) 

)) 

» 160,600» 

Total 

767 


20,072,950 fn 


The subscribed capital amounted to 6,250,000 francs, of which only 
a quarter had been paid, and in October, 1910, 20,000 bonds at 5 % had 
been issued representing 10,000,000 francs which brings up the resources 
of the society to a total of about 15 % millions of francs. The reserve, 
as shown by the accounts, is 32,222,557 francs. The gross profits of the 
transactions represent 1,736,089.22 francs. After deducting the amount of 
expenses, the net profits remaining amount to 810,693.31 francs; adding 
to this sum the interest of 5 % paid by a certain number of share-holders 
in order to antedate the liberation of their shares, 31st. December, 1910 
instead of 30th. September 1911, that is, 58,390 francs, the net profits rise 
to 869,083.31 francs. Subtracting from this sum 216,265.80 francs for 
the repa3nnent of debts on personal estate and expenses of installation etc. 
and 322,225.57 for the reserve fund, the net profits to be divided amount 
to 330,591.94 francs, from which must be subtracted 5 % for the legal re¬ 
serve (art. 46). 

There was thus a surplus of 314,062.34 which permitted the payment 
of a dividend corresponding to 5 % of the share capital, that is, 6,250,000 
francs, so that the holders of paid up shares on the 31st. of Decem¬ 
ber, 1910 (i) received 26.56 francs, those who had paid the second quarter 
on the 30th of June, 1911 and the balance on the 30th September have 
received the gross sum of 14.06 francs. 


(i) Tlae reason for this repayment by the shareholders was that the negotiable paper 
of the Society could not be officially admitted to quotation on the Paris Exchange except 
on this condition. 
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The report presented by the Board of Management to the extraordin¬ 
ary General Meeting of the 31st. of May, 1912 proves that the Board had 
contemplated from November, 1911 the issue of the balance of 18,750,000 
francs (that is 8,750,000 francs, for 10,000,000 had already been issued). 
The Board come to an understanding, with the bankers for this issue at 
the beginning of the year 1912. In consequence of this issue (which does 
not appear in the accounts) the borrowing power of the society limited by 
its rules to three times the nominal amount of the share capital, was ex¬ 
hausted. In order to extend its borrowing power in the future, the Council 
proposed to the General Meeting an increase of the share capital by 6,250,000 
francs, which would double the existing capital. The Meeting unanimously 
approved the issue of 12,500 shares, of 500 francs each, to be paid for in 
cash. 

(Summarised from the Rules and Report of 31st. December, 1911 of the Uand Credit 
Institute of Buenos-Ayres and the Argentine Provinces). 


5. — Bank of the Provioce of Bueiios«Ayres, — The present organisa¬ 
tion of this bank (i) dates from a contract made on December 5th., 1905 
beteween the Government of the Province of Buenos-Ayres and the Hi- 
spano-Argentine Commercial Bank. This last named bank and the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Province both contributed to the establishment of the 
Bank of the Province of Buenos-A3n:es, each paying half of the subscribed 
capital of 20,000,000 m/n (2). The Government of the Province gave in 
payment of the 10,000,000 m/n an equal amount in Government stock 
at 4 % and i % sinking fund; the other half of the 20,000,000 m/n 
was paid by the shareholders of the Hispano-Argentine Commercial Bank, 
which was in consequence incorporated with the Provincial Bank. The 
Government received an indivisible and nominal bond representing the 
subscribed shares, and the shareholders received certificates payable to 
bearer, of the value of 100 pesos each. 

The Bank may invest the public funds received from the Govern¬ 
ment, and it enjoys the privilege of receiving in deposit gratuitously funds 
belonging to provincial administrations, and schools, and amounts depos¬ 
ited in the law-courts. 

The Bank which, according to contract, cannot make loans either to 
the Government or to any other public administration, has, according to 
the terms of its contract § ii, opened with the Government of the province 
of Buenos-Ayres a credit not exceeding 15 % of the capital of the Bank. 


(i) See Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, August, 1911, no. 8, p. 184. 
{2) I peso m/n (national money) is equal to 2,20 frs. 
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It lias beea found necessary to open branches in the Province of Buenos- 
Ayres and to divide the profits as follows ; 

14 % to the reserve fund to the amotmt of 50 % of the capital; 

6 % to be shared among the President, the Boards of Managemeiit 
and the S5mdic; 

80 % to be shared between the Government and the shareholders in. 
proportion to payments made. 

This bank must serve as a medium for the Government in business 
of exchange, and other business of the kind ; it cannot effect loans on mort¬ 
gage security, nor purchase property, except such as it requires for its own 
use. 

This contract, established by referendum on the 5tii. December, 1905, 
was approved on the 30th. January, 1906 by the ordinary general meeting 
of the shareholders of the Hispano-Argentine Commercial Bank, and by 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies by law of 2nd March, 1906. It must 
be observed that at that date the Bank, by the terms of the contract §11, 
could not grant loans on mortgage securities. It began operations at once, and, 
on the 17th. November, 1908, its capital was by law raised to 50,000,000 m/n. 
and the Government paid 15,000,000 m/n, half of the increased amount 
{30,000,000), the other half being paid by the shareholders of the Hispano 
Argentine Bank. By virtue of the same law § i, paragraph 4 and § 5, 
the Government allows its profits to accumulate so as to form a special 
reserve fund (Riserva especial del Superior Gobierno) which, when it 
reaches the sum of 10 millions m/n, may be used for a future increase of the 
Government capital. 

Two years later the Government and the Provincial Bank of 
Buenos-Ayres agreed to establish a department of mortgage credit in the 
Bank. This agreement sanctioned by the Government on the 23rd. 
June, 1910, permitted the Bank in extension of the liberty granted by 
the first contract, (i) to issue mortgage bonds payable to bearer, in m/n; 
(2) to grant loans in silver, gold, or national money or in mortgage 
bonds payable to beater, for long or short periods with or without repay¬ 
ment by annuities but guaranteed on first mortgage ; (3) to issue bonds 
at home or abroad in gold or in national money guaranteed on mortgage; (4) 
to establish 'savings-banks. 

The Executive authorities of the Government of the province of 
Buenos-A3rres issued shares in Government stock within or without the 
province to the amount of 10,080,000 m/n in gold, (i). The sums realised 
will be thus appropriated; ist, to serve to repay the loan authorised 
by the law of the 2nd. March, 1906; 2nd. to complete the Government 


it} One peso of gold is equivalent to 5 francs. 
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capital according to the law of the 17th. November, 1908 (i). When 
the issue of shares in Government stock of the Province of Buenos-Ayres 
shall be effected, the Bank may set apart a maximum of 20 % of its 
realised capital for loans on mortgage security. Mortgages effected by the 
Bank and only on property within the province of Buenos-Ayres should 
be exempt from all duty, and of higher value than 5 %. 

The bank may also issue mortgage bonds which however mtist not exceed 
the amount of the mortgages, and by art. 15 the Bank will have power to 
issue these bonds to the amount of 100,000,000 m/n and this sum may even 
be increased with the sanction of the Executive Authorities. Toans ex¬ 
ceeding 10,000 m/n will be liable to duties from which those of less amount 
win be exonerated. 

The Department of Mortgage Credit in this Bank began work on the 
1st. February, 1911. On the 8th. March the first loan was granted, and 
on the 20th May the first mortgage bonds were issued. These were issued 
at 6 % with I % sinking fund, and according to the expression in the re¬ 
turns of the Board of Management presented at the sixth ordinary general 
meeting they have been accepted by the public as a safe and advantageous 
investment. On the Buenos-Ayres Exchange they have hitherto been 
quoted at an average of 96 %. Nevertheless, in practice the Council has 
found many defects in the law of the 23rd. June, 1910; and new proposals 
with a view to remedying them will be submitted to the meeting of share¬ 
holders. During the year 1911, the Bank granted 1,023 loans in silver 
to the value of 5,213,700 m/n equivalent to 11,470,149 francs, and 123 
loans on mortgage bonds, representing 3,114,300 m|n equivalent to 
6,851,460 francs. These figures show that the Bank has for the most part 
favoured small proprietors. 

The profits accruing from all these transactions (of which the mortgage 
loans have hitherto formed only the least important part) have been thus 
divided, according to art. 10 of the rules and to no. 9 of art. i of the law 
of the 17th. November, 1908, regarding ther increase of the capital: 


80 % to Shareholders.4,822,144.75 tnfti 

14 % to the Reserve Fund . S43>875.33 » 


6 % to the Board of Management. 150,000.00 

5,816,020,08 m/n 

A sum of 383,978.31 m/n remains to be carried forward to the next 
year's accounts. 

{Summarised from the Cmta Organica y Leys sobre aumefdo de capital y creaeidn de I# 
fBccidn* ** Credits Bipotecario ” and the ^ Memoria y Balance general correspoadiente 
al ejercido recebido el 31 de Didembre de igri”). 

(i) Carta organica de la Banco de la Rroviacia de Buenos Ayres. Ifa Plata, 1911, 
pp, 27-28, §§ 5, 6 and 7. 
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6 . — Socledad CrMito Territorial de Santa F6 (i). — TMs is a limited 
liability society, established on the ist, June, 1896 at Santa Fe (Argentine 
Republic). Its chief purpose is (a) to buy the « carta organica » of the 
Banque de Credito Territorial y Agricola de Santa Fe as well as its assets 
and liabilities as decided by agreement wi th the creditors ; (&) to conform 
eventually to the laws of the province of Santa Fe of October nth, 1886, 
and of September 21st, 1895, and especially to clause 7 which refers to 
the issue of bonds ; (c) to establish agricultural enterprises, saw-mills etc; 
(d) to buy, sell, hire and administer town and country property, and to 
carry on all kinds of commercial and financial personal and real estate 
business; {e) to establish or to share in supplementary societies directly 
or indirectly facilitating its work. 

This Society is founded for forty years, dating from June ist,, 1896, 
and its share capital originally of 20 millions, has been reduced by the 
General Meeting of 12th. August, 1904, to the present amount, 6,800,000 
m/n., divided into 68,000 shares of 100 m/n each, all paid up. (2) Accord¬ 
ing to the contract of the former bank of Credito Territorial y Agricola 
de Santa Fe, these shares have been divided between the shareholders 
and holders of bonds of this bank. 

According to the compact between them, the company, has, in taking 
possession of the carta organica, guaranteed all the obligations and respons¬ 
ibilities undertaken by the bank, as well as its liabilities ; the bank has 
handed over to the Society its carta organica, its personal and real property, 
rights, credit of every kind, shares etc. 

The shares are payable to bearer or are personal, but they are indivis¬ 
ible, and the Society recognises only one proprietor. The shareholders 
are liable only to the amount of their shares. The Society is under the 
management of a Board, composed of not fewer than four members 
and not more than seven, elected by the General Meeting, holding 
office for three years, and eligible for re-election. Among the powers 
of the Council may be mentioned the following; (i) to decide as to ap¬ 
plications for loans or discount, and to fix the respective guarantees; (2) to 
give, accept, and pay ah guarantees, mortgages, pledges or securities; (3) to 
decide as to the investment of the reserve or other funds of the Society; (4) to 
borrow on the guarantee of personal or real estate; (5) to propose to the 
meeting the issue of bonds etc. 


(i) See Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence. No. 8, 1911, p. 191. 

{2) See Memoria por el decimo quarto Ejercido 1910. Stauta 2911 pp. 24-25. 
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The Ordinary General Meeting has power : 

(a) to discuss, approve, or modify the balance-sheets etc, presented by 
the board ; 

(b) to determine the investment of the profits ; 

(c) to nominate the members of the board, syndics etc. The Extraord¬ 
inary General Meeting has power to decide as to (a) the dissolution of 
the company; 

(&) the renewal of its term; 

(c) its amalgamation with another society; 

(d) the reduction of its capital; 

(e) the reintegration or augmentation of capital; 

(/) change of purpose of the company; 

(g) amendment of the rules. 

The net profits of the company will be thus divided according to art. 54: 


93 %.to the Shareholders 

5 %.to the Board of Management 

2 %.to the Reserve Fund 


To give an idea of the work of this society we have extracted the foll¬ 
owing data from the last report (1910) presented at the General Meeting. 

The land sold or transferred during the year 1910 amounted to 28,745 
hectares and represented $ 607,409.60 c/ 1 . Of this sum, $ 154,532.92 c /1 
had been collected; and $ 393,718.33 c /1 spent in mortgages. Only 
$ 14,428.05 c/1 remained to be collected, for $ 44,729.80 c/1 represented the 
value of the property handed over to the «Irene » Society. 

As to mortgage loans and annual instalments the position is as follows: 
the total amotmt of the loans in national money during the year 1910 was 
$ 710,618.83 c|l, of which $ 312,900 in bills and $ 397,718.83 c/1 derived 
from the sale of property of various kinds; to these must be added the 
total sum of the loans realised in gold: $ 681,992.00 ®/g . 

The repayment of the loans made in bills represents $ 741,408 c /1 
and thus the sinking fund rate is about 20 %, proving that the loans axe 
for relatively short terms, (5 to 10 years). The repayments of loans 
effected in gold amounted to $ 214,963.11 °/s . 

On the 31st. December, 1910, the total amount of loans in bills was 
$ 3,543,895.22 c/1 and that of loans in gold was $ 1,307.31 ®/s , that 
is about 15 millions of francs in all. In comparison with 1909, the loans 
in paper had diminished by $ 30,70917 c/1 and the loans in gold had in¬ 
creased by $ 467,028.89 % . 

The amount of the annual instalments to be paid had increased as 
regards loans in bills by $ 4,260.64 c/1 and had diminished as regards 
loans in gold by $ 19,585.14 % . 
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On the authority of the General Meeting of shareholders of the 26tii, 
June, 1899, in 1900, the society issued 100,000 Mtres de gage, of the value 
of 100 francs each, at 5 % interest, representing a total of 10,000,000 francs, 
of which 3,334,600 frs had been repaid by the 31st. December, 1910. But 
the Board of Management requested authority to issue 16,000 certificates 
of 500 frs each, that is $ 100 ®/s , equivalent to a total amount of 8,000,000 
frs, to be used for loans on mortgage bringing the total amount of bonds 
lip to 14,665,400 frs. (i) 

The net profits ($ 884,540.33 c|l) have been thus distributed: 


93 % to Sshaxeholders.408,000.00 c|l 

2 % to the Reserve F. 8,774.00 » 

5 % to the Board of Management ..... 21,835.50 » 


438,709.70 c/1 

Balance carried over to the next year.445,830.63 » 


$ 884,540.33 c|l 


.:i} According to the Argentme commereial code § 365, tiie legal limit is 15,000,000 
equivalent to the share capital (now 6.800,000 m/n). 
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§ I. Agriculture and the Money Market in. Spain. 


It is difficult to give a general synthetic idea of the conditions of 
Spanish agriculture, because the economic conditions and conditions of 
cultivation are very different in different provinces. This diversity of 
circumstances makes it possible for some authors to affirm, even if with 
evident exaggeration, that in some provinces the soil is less pro¬ 
ductive than it was in the days of the Roman or Moorish dominion and 
that the methods of agriculture show little or no advance upon those in 
use among the Carthaginans, who were masters of Spain between 238 and 
200 B. C.; and at the same time for us to read the enthusiastic words of 
Jules Meline, in his inaugural address at the IXth International Con¬ 
gress of Agriculture, held at Madrid in May, 1911: 

'' This beautiful and noble country, has, in agriculture, as in every¬ 
thing, a real originality, a character quite its own, a special impress. 
Through the richness and fertility of its soil, carefully irrigated by means 
of a superb network of canals, Spain offers one of the most interesting 
and instructive fields of study. It is here one must come to see the true, 
the magnificent South of Europe, where the burning sun of Africa is found 
together with the sweet freshness of Europe. In this generous soil there 
is rooted an energetic, intelligent and sober race, as it were a selection 
from many races, the native vigour of which transmitted from generation 
to generation has made the Spanish people one of the proudest and one 
of the most, attractive in Europe. Under the incentive and the protec¬ 
tion of a sovereign, who, by his liberal, elect mind, is so profoundly pene¬ 
trated with the requirements of modern life and has long understood 
that the first office of Governments is a ceaseless devotion to the advance¬ 
ment of the public welfare, Spanish agriculture has, above all in 
recent years, made considerable progress, nor certainly will it be arrested 
in so good a course.” 

These varying conditions of agriculture in the several provinces of one 
country, which might be all fertile, the result of historical, economic and eth¬ 
nographical conditions, connot be said to be exclusively characteristic 
of Spain. The same situation is observable in many other countries 
of Europe., particularly of Southern Europe. The same contrast of con¬ 
ditions may be found to a remarkable degree, for example, in Italy, where 
there is an immense difference between the productiveness of Lombardy 
rendered fruitful by a marvellous system of irrigation, the result of patient 
human labour through centuries, and the wise investment of large capital, 
and that of the Southern lands, parched by the sun, deprived of their water- 
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supply by the ill-considered destruction of forests, the regulators of the 
streams, not turned to account, as the fruitfulness of the soil would permit, 
by intelligent investment of mone3n 

In Spain, in a total area of 50,451,688 hectares, according to offi¬ 
cial statistics, relating, however, to the agricultural returns for various 
years from 1908 to 1911, the productive area was 45,595,000 ha., the 
unproductive 4,856,688 ha. The provinces in wffiich agriculture is most 
advanced are those of the East and South. In the East, Valencia and 
Catalonia are mentioned. There, the valleys are to a large extent tra- 
versed by irrigating canals and the hillsides suitably prepared for culti¬ 
vation. In neither of these two provinces would the soil be fruitful if nature 
had not been aided by the industrious labour of the population, who, 
availing themselves of the rivers flowing from New Castille, and the numerous 
streams descending from the local mountains, as well as the mountain tor¬ 
rents of the Pyrenees, have made Valencia and Catalonia two of the most 
fertile regions of Spain. In the Basque Provinces and Galicia the area 
cultivated is not less than in the above provinces but there were not 
such great difficulties to be overcome. 

Almost continuous with this belt of territory on the East Coast of 
Spain we find the Southern Provinces (Upper Andalusia, Granada and 
Seville), which may be considered as among the most fertile in the world. 
There abound olives, vines, oranges, lemons; the sugarcane flourishes 
near Malaga; rice and grapes bear very well, while large areas are 
cultivated with cotton. 

On the other hand, the least fertile regions, with the exception of 
Aragon and Estremadura, are found to the South and East of New 
CastiUe, in Eower Andalusia, which is marshy, and in the lower region of 
the Gnadalquiver Valley, with sandy tracts, the “ arena gorda/' in the 
district between that river and Rio Tinto. 

Except in the province of Leon and in those along the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic, irrigation is absolutely necessary for agri¬ 
culture. The unequal distribution of the rains, extremely rare in summer, 
and their too rapid evaporation, impose the necessity of a network of canals 
for the irrigation of these lands. The importance of the matter is strongly 
felt in Spain and on many sides Government is urged to intervene to make 
provision for irrigation which would greatly improve the conditions of the 
National Agriculture. But in addition to the action of the State, it is 
necessary, as agricultural technique and the experience of other countries 
show, that private individuals should assist with large sums of money, in 
order to effect the required improvements in the condition of the soil. 
But, as we shall have occasion several times to point out, it is precisely capital 
that Spanish agriculture lacks. 


8 
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The exact financial situation of Spain cannot be shown, for want of 
official statistics. There are estimates made by private persons of the 
amoinit of capital invested in this country, especially as regards industrial 
investments. According to calculations made by the Rivista de Economia 
y Hacienda, which, for the sake of brevity, we shall not give in detail, the 
capital invested in Spain in 1910 amounted to 6 or 7 milliards and of this 
about three milliards was foreign capital. It is, however, well to note 
that a certain proportion of Spanish capital annually leaves the country 
to find investments in I^atin America ; it is calculated that about 500 mil¬ 
lions of pesetas are invested in Argentine securities. In other ways, it may 
again be argued that the available capital in Spain is not considerable. In 
1910 the deposits in the Savings Banks amounted to 419,555,879 pesetas (i), 
taking into account the population, therefore, we have an average 
amount of 20 pesetas deposited per inhabitant: the insignificance of such 
a sum is better seen when we reflect that at the same date in England and 
France the deposits amounted to 122 frs., in Switzerland to 130 frs., in Italy 
to 102 frs., and in Prussia to 325 frs. If from these figures we cannot 
form a complete and certain idea of the financial situation of Spain, we can, 
however obtain many proofs, which receive confirmation from the opinion 
of practical men, by experience acquainted with the economic conditions 
of Spain, that in that country there is a want of capital. 

To this deficiency, then, of money, we may in large part attribute the 
fact that the methods of Spanish agriculture have remained quite primi¬ 
tive in certain regions, notwithstanding the progress observed of late years. 

All measures, however, resulting in the increased supply of capital 
for agriculture, while putting down usury and facilitating credit, will be 
efficacious means in the transformation of the systems of Spanish culti¬ 
vation. 

It must not however be thought, that in the provinces where the yield 
of the soil is least and the methods of cultivation most antiquated and 
primitive, the financial situation of the country suffices to explain the back¬ 
ward state of Spanish agriculture. 

Several other circumstances of social character contribute to this 
effect: amongst these it will be enough to indicate the insufficient technical 
culture of the farmers and landholders and the want of elementary education 
among the peasants. 

As far as concerns the technical knowledge of the farmers much indeed 
is to be hoped for from the future, in consequence of the important steps 
taken by the Government to improve the conditions of agriculture, which 
is one of the most important sources of the national wealth. We especially 
allude to the institution of several agricultural schools and the foundation 


(i) The peseta (gold, 100 cent) =sr i franc. 
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of itinerant agricultural lecturerships. From the first, every year there 
issue experienced farmers who have learned theoretically and experiment¬ 
ally the methods and tendencies of modern agricultural science. And 
the beneficial influence of these technical farmers on the improvement 
of the systems of cultivation will appear more, both their direct influence, 
from the fact that some of them are at the head of agricultural undertakings, 
and their indirect influence, from the circumstance that many of them 
are entrusted with the diffusion,5^^by means of lectures, in the country dis¬ 
tricts among the farmers, of instruction in the way to derive more abund¬ 
ant and better produce from the soil. 

But another obstacle of no less importance is met with, in some regions, in 
the opposition to the extension of the use of machine ploughs in place of the 
quite primitive ones in use, insufficient for deep ploughing; of niachinery, 
whree the imperfect and slow labour of men and animals is still applied; of 
manures, where the fertility of the soil is kept at a low level by means of the 
archaic system of triennial rotation of crops. To the good will and the enlight¬ 
ened interest of some isolated farmers of the more backward provinces who 
could and would conform their systems of cultivation to the dictates of modern 
science, and avail themselves, for this work of transformation, of the important 
assistance credit affords, the great mass of the rural proletariate opposes itself 
superstitious, illiterate, incapable of abandoning patriarchal methods of culti¬ 
vation in order to adapt themselves with ready minds to the modem tech¬ 
nique which promotes the advance of agricultural industry and economy 
generally, and at the same time the economic and moral improvement 
of the peasants themselves. 

That the want of education, and of civilization, among the labourers 
may be one of the obstacles to agricultural progress in certain regions of 
Spain, is confirmed by the experience of other countries, be they Russia or 
Italy, the Balkan lands or Egypt> which show us that in the regions where 
the illiteracy of the peasants is greatest, there the conditions of agriculture 
are worst, and the yield of the soil least. 

We need not , therefore, hold that these three classes of conditions,— 
financial, technical and social—to which we have just referred in order to 
explain the present conditions of agriculture in certain regions of Spain are 
altogether inevitable. On the other hand, if it must be considered that a 
better orgnization of credit cannot render all the advantages it is capable 
of, without at the same time diffusing technical education and raising the 
moral and intellectual level of the peasants, it is also to be hoped that in 
the future larger financial asistance may be placed at the disposal of Spanish 
agriculture, because this source of beneficial renovation of the agricul¬ 
tural economy of the more backward regions of Spain will undoubtedly 
give rise to a movement for the elevation of the labouring classes and 
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incite to and prepare the way for the increased development of technical 
education among the farmers and rural proprietors. 


§ 2. RutslI Credit Problems in Spain* 


The problems of rural credit, that have for some time been attracting 
the attention of the agricultural class, of students and political men, call 
for a speedy and radical solution, to change a state of things under which 
Spanish agriculture suffers* 

These problems are of various kinds: 

(a) economic, (b) legal, (c) social, (d) financial. 

(a) The organization of credit by means of the provision of capital 
whether for long or for short terms, on pledge of personal estate, or on 
the security of a mortgage, will above all things restrict usury. 

How serious are the losses to agriculture through the greed of the money 
lenders and what anxiety is occasioned by the practice of usury, is shown 
not only by the continual complaints in the Spanish press occiipied 
with agricultural interests, the statistics, however incomplete, collected 
by the authorities, the Boards of Agriculture and private persons in a 
position to know the contracts prevailing in the various regions, but also 
by the law passed in 1908 which contains rigorous provisions for the re¬ 
pression of usury. 

The small farmers especially find themselves obliged to contract 
loans, frequently at a rate of interest enormously high. In a recent book, 
by Prof. Dr. Rafael Ramos Bascunana, a very competent authority, as 
registrador de la propriedad,'' much information is brought together 
relative to the ordinary conditions of loans in use in various parts of Spain, 
based on the evidence of the Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Agriculture, 
economic societies, or persons referred to as specially acquainted with the 
economic life of the various regions in which they live. From these data 
it apxoears how numerous, especially in the case of loans in kind, are the 
usurious contracts. 

Hence the necessity for a better organization of agricultural credit. 
We have already referred in a preceding article to the work of the co¬ 
operative credit societies (see the number of this Bulletin for February, 
1912) ; let us now add that as a result of the new mortgage law of April 
2ist., 1909, a new means of obtaining short termi credit to meet immediate 
requirements has been provided for the small farmers. In fact, art. 153 
of the 1909 law authorises the passing of mortgages, on security of current 
accounts, for the term of three years, renewable for a similar period of three 
years at the will of the parties concerned. These loans may be granted 
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by private persons as well as by Banks and Societies, and axe econo¬ 
mical, tlie law having simplified the procedure for obtaining the loans 
and at the same time reduced the costs rendered necessary by the procedure 
of the foTiner law. Experience will show if this legislative provision will 
induce the iiistitiites of credit to conduct such operations. 

But the question of usury is not important only for the farmers 
contracting short term loans, but also for all who conduct operations of 
agricultural land credit. From the Statistics published ten years ago by 
the General Management of the Registers of Property, it appears that in 
1894 loans for 14,200,000 pesetas had been made, with '' pacto de retro,” 
on rural land, and only 2,700,000 pesetas paid off.(i) There were 5,589 
loans secured on mortgage of real estate at an interest above 6 %, for an 
amount of 19.5 millions and the total credit operations were 11,744 for an 
amount of 114,800,000 pesetas, not including loans registered without 
the interest being stated, that is, as observes the well-known publicist, 
Rivas Morenos, those at the most monstruous usury, which, is kept secret. 
The figures for the following years do not differ and everything shows 
that rural property is passing by gigantic strides into the rapacious hands 
of the creditors. 

(6) The legal problems may be summarised as follows: Up to 1909 
the Mortgage system in Spain was based on the law of February 8th., 
1861, to which various amendments were made in turn. The most import¬ 
ant were those of January ist., 1871. (Regulations amending the provi¬ 
sions relative to mortgage registration and in especial to hipoteca del 
retro,” (2), its registration and cancellation in the old land registers), 
and those of July 3rd., 1871 and January ist., 1873. The last two amend¬ 
ments are really new laws suspending the effects of the former law as far as 
concerns real rights not registered before December 31st., 1871. 

To the above were added others, which, although not directly con¬ 
cerned with the law of February 8th., 1861, were such as to affect the mort- 

(1) Loans on pacto de retro or de retroventa ” are those|made by means of a conventional 
sale. A person who has need of money on loan, sells his real estate to the person providing 
the money, with the reservation that he may redeem the property sold, at a fixed price, within 
a period, that by the Spanish Civil Code (Arts. 1,507 and 1,508) may not exceed ten years. 

As the reader may easily understand by these contracts of sale with right of redemption, 
the purchaser often succeds in acquiring,Jand pemanently keeping, real estate for a price below 
its real value, through the debtor not being able to find the money for re-purchase. What 
losses the farmers suffer through having to resort to this form of loan are shown by the figures 
given: in fact 2,700,000 pesetas worth of agricultural property was redeemed out of a total 
of 14 millions representing the value of the property sold. 

(2) Lnis Garcia Guijarro, Bases del derecho inmobiliario, Madrid, 1911, pp. 75. By 
poteca del retro is meant a mortgage burdening the real estate for an amount corresponding 
to the price agreed on for redemption of the real estate in question. 
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gage law. I^et us uieiition that of December 2ad., 1872 founding the Mort¬ 
gage Bank of Spain/’ the law of August 15th., 1873 relative to the fine 
to be paid in case of the loss or the destruction of the mortgage registers, 
the important law of July 17th., 1877 on the declaration of the heirs “ ab 
intestate]'' that of February 3rd., 1881, amending this last and thus also the 
provisions of the old law (February 8th., 1861) on cancellations, and, last 
but not least, the civil code in force since ist. May, 1889. 

In spite of ah these laws, the Spanish mortgage regime did not answer 
the fundamental requirements of mortgage legislation. The numerous 
provisions (the old law had several hundred paragraphs) and counterprovi¬ 
sions complicated the legal and administrative procedure necessary for the 
registration of a legally valid mortgage. Now, according to Prof. Giiijarro, 
who has made a special study of the old Spanish Mortgage regime, notable 
for the comparison he makes in it of the organization of the land and 
mortgage registers in Spain and other countries, the law of 1861 and 
those following it brought neither security, nor clearness nor simplicity, 
to the mortgage system (i). 

On the ground of the principle of real publicity and the ground that 
dominion is the maximum amount of right over real estate — (all other 
rights being a kind of dismemberment and modes of being of the right of 
ownership, existing in so far as they are based upon a substratum of domin¬ 
ion), — our mortgage law prescribes no other official books (art. 1640! 
the Regulations) than the ledger, which is thus the only means by which 
the precise moment of the presentation of a document may be ascertained 
(art. 238 of the Taw and arts. 178 and 179 of the Regulations); to it the 
axiom applies: prior tempore, potior jure, because the registration has 
force from the moment of entry (arts. 25, 26 and 28 of the law). 

We see how the want of a mortgage register properly so called giving, 
all information -^with regard to the legal position of the land, and giving 
reference to the cadastre, (2) has hindered the development of the institution 
of mortgage in Spain. 


(1) “ In our system, the great importance of the title as compared with the regia Ira tioti, of 
the notarial protocol and of the legal and administrative archives as compared with the Regis¬ 
try books, even in case of real estate, renders necessary the previous existence and formation of 
a principal title and manifold and various accessories, in the case of any legal act for which 
registration is prescribed ; a procedure that may be st5ded superabundant rather than ample, 
complicated rather than complete, ostentatious and expensive without utility, dilatory without 
necessity, while at the same time often deficient, up to the point of forming, however para¬ 
doxical the affirmation may appear, the greatest obstacle to the complete ordering and consol¬ 
idation of our mortgage institute/’ See Guijarro, op. cit. (pp. 166-167). 

(2) Compare the article, The Organisation of the Cadastre etc. in Denmark : Bull. Econ. 
and Soc. Int. 1912, VI. 
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In this connection, Prof, Guijarro expresses himself as follows: (i) 
“ In principle, our register, with its simple and accurate legal basis 
would offer the advantages of the registers of other countries if it rested 
on the sohd and only basis of the detailed cadastre. 

But apart from this essential and absolute defect, the want of a ca¬ 
dastre, the way in ^ w^hich the books are kept presents another serious 
inconvenience as regards the present condition of a large part of Spanish 
real estate property which suffers from the disastrous effects of the excess¬ 
ive subdivision of the land and the instability of possession. '' 

The reflection cast by these two phenomena on the pages of the Reg¬ 
ister resembles that of the images following each other in a cinematograph: 
in this register, the property appears and disappears, is transformed, split 
up, and reunited, producing confusion, doubt and uncertainty, and this ts 
the cause of the multiplicity^ of entries, notes and groupings leading inevit¬ 
ably to the accumulation of books encumbering the registrar’s shelves. ” 
The reforms to be introduced in the law and the administration to 
remedy this deplorable complication and confusion in the mortgage regime 
in Spain, are summarised at the end of Prof. Guijarro’s book above cited, 
(pp. 256-257) in the following words: To attain this end the fomalities 
for the registration should be changed, either by the adoption of the Ger¬ 
man method of registration or the Australian usage, or uniting in one the 
functions of the notary and the registrar, or at least, simplifying them 
and reducing the cost. In fact, the “ registrador ” as representative 
of the State, the guarantor of the registered right, should have power 
to decide on the form and substance of the entries, and, since illegal rights 
cannot be guaranteed, absolute authority should be given to the entry 
conferring on it, in every case, the security and efficacy of an indisputable 
title to eventual compensationfrom'the registrador ojxAth.^ State.” 

This brief exposition will suffice to explain the stagnation of mortgage 
operations in Spain. Whatever remedy the new^ law of April 21st,, 1909 
may have brought to several of the principal evils to which previous l^-^ 
isiation had given rise, it has been in force for too short a time to have 
produced appreciable effects on the development of mortgage credit in 
Spain(2). 

(c) As regards the social aspect of the problems of credit we may 
say that a more extensive organization of credit might facilitate the work 
of transformation in the systems of farm management, which would not 
only be economically important, but would also have a high social value. 


(1) 1. c. pp. 178-179. 

(2) It is our iutention to study this last law more at large in an article in wliicfa, we sbal 
examine the organization of the cadastre, the land books and mortgage registers in Spain, as 
we have done in the case of Denmark. 
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Since two evils at one and the same time afflict agriciiltare in the central 
provinces of Spain, the system of latifundi, and the extreme subdivision 
of landed property. 

According to the fiscal statistics of 1905, in the whole Iberian terri¬ 
tory more than 3,400,000 holdings paid taxes. In Estremadura there 
are estates of 10 and even 14 thousand hectares,; in Cordova the area 
of farms is often between 1,000 and 1,500 hectares. On the other hand, 
if we look at Galicia and the Asturias, we find the subdivision of landed 
property carried to an excess, yet together with the greatest misery of 
the peasant proprietors. On the one hand, then, large estates, rendered 
a more serious evil by the absenteeism of the landowners, mean extens¬ 
ive cultivation, poor yield of the soil, and speculation of middlemen, 
who intrude themselves between the farmers and the large proprietors; 
they are also, an obstacle to borrowing for improved cultivation, as the 
landowners, living at a distance, never think of improving their estates. 

On the other hand, the opposite fact of the extreme subdivision of landed 
property, renders miserable the existence of the labourers cultivating 
their own farms, and prevents these very small landholders even from think¬ 
ing of the possibility of using their little cash for purchasing machines or 
manure, to increase the profits of their farm. 

The existence of large estates, on the one hand, the subdivision of pro¬ 
perty and the poverty of the farmers, on the other, together, combine 
to favour the two social phenomena, sources of great anxiety for the national 
economy: emigration with the consequent depopulation of the country 
districts and ‘‘ caciquismo.” 

Emigration has greatly increased in Spain; for 10,000 inhabitants 
there were on an average 10.2 emigrants in the period 1871-1880; 20.9 
in the period 1881-1890, and from these figures there was a rise to 42 emi¬ 
grants in the decade 1891-1900. In recent years, as Prof. Rafael Ramos 
Bascunana affirms, it may be calculated from the official data, without 
taking into account clandestine emigration, that about 126,000 Spaniards 
have emigrated each year. If the total population is estimated at about 
20 millions, we have the enormous number of 63 emigrants per 10,000 in¬ 
habitants. 

This current of emigration, that may in time have the effect of bring¬ 
ing new capital to agriculture, with the return of those who have been 
able abroad by their labour and savings to make a certain fortune, at 
present is a source of hurt to rural economy through the deficiency it 
produces on the labour market. 

Caciquismo,*' an expression not to be translated, indicates a situa¬ 
tion, which is characteristic of, if not confined to, Spanish rural life. The 
Cacique ” is the village despot, who by arrogance, craft and intrigue 
in every way tyrannises over the farmers and peasants, and succeeds 
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in concentrating in himself, outside of and above the law, the greatest 
authority in the country. It is easy to understand that this plague of ca- 
ciquismo, against which the noblest efforts to free the land of it have failed, 
is found chiefly where large estates prevail and the real owners of the land 
are absent, whose direct interest would be that rural economy might pro¬ 
gress withoiitany kind of obstacle or parasite; and where through excessive 
subdivision of the land, the population is poor, ignorant, and defenceless 
against the oppression of the overbearing. 

A better orgnization of credit and the restoration of capital to agricul¬ 
ture, might, however, discharge a high social mission by changing the 
economic condition of landed property by lending capital for splitting 
up the latifunii, facilitating the cultivation of the separte parts of the large 
estates by farmers, willing to intensify production, to improve the land, and 
to apply on their farms the methods suggested by agricultural science; on the 
other hand, by helping the small farmers to escape from their present economic 
distress, by putting them in a position to obtain cheap credit and at the same 
time to profit by it, by means of the instruction, they may receive in a form 
suitable to their mental condition from the itinerant agricultural lecturers. 

[d) Lastly in this rapid summary we cannot pass over one of the causes 
that has stood in the way of mortgage credit and that must be removed 
if there is to be a more abundant fiow of capital towards Spanish agriculture. 

We refer to the fiscal burdens. Without considering the notarial 
expenses, varying according to circumstances, even when it is desired to 
borrow for the same amount, the Madrid review, “ Espana Economica 
y Financera,” of October 15th., igio calculates as under, the necessary 


expenses for a mortgage loan of 2,500 pesetas : 

Pesetas 

A sheet of paper bearing stamps. 5 

Five sheets of paper bearing stamps of i peseta each 5 

Certificate of Registration of the porperty ... 15 

Taxes on Real Estate... 31.25 

Entry of the Notarial Act in the Register .... 2.60 


58-85 

that is 2.32 % of the amount of the loan. 

The same proportion is observed for loans up to 5,000 pesetas. In¬ 
deed the following ate the costs for a loan of 4,500 pesetas : 


Pesetas 


Stamped paper .. 15 

Entry of the act .. 11.50 

Certificate of Registration of the Property . 25 

Taxes on Real Estate '. 52'! 


103.50 
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This is again, therefore, more than 2 % of the capital borrowed, 
which is an excessive burden, when wc- consider that these expenses are not 
the only ones to be met by a person who desires to contract a loan. 


§ 3. The ** Banco Mipotecario de Bspana and its Organization^ 

We have, however rapidly, noted the principal problems connected 
with the subject of rural credit in Spain. 

Tet us now see what provision is at present made for the supply of 
that capital, an essential factor in the progress of national economy. 

The largest rural credit institute is the Banco Hipotecario. 

The '' Banco Hipotecario de Espaha'' was founded for a term of 
99 years, in accordance with the law of December 2nd., 1872, which sketched 
its principal characters. Having determined its financial basis, the 
law gave the Government authority to entrust the “ Bank of Paris and 
the Netherlands'' with the task of creating this land credit institute. 
A later law of July 17th., 1876 authorised the Bank to conduct credit on 
mortgage business in Spain, with the right of issuing land bonds to hearer 
and of sequestration by special procedure of the landed property in case 
of non-payment of the annuities. 

This Bank, founded at Madrid, under the auspices of Government, 
is a society limited by shares, with a share capital fix:ed at 50 million pese¬ 
tas, that may be increased to 150 millions. The law has fixed the value 
of each share at 500 pesetas and has laid it down that it shall be issued on 
payment of 40 % of the nominal value. The shares of this Bank have been 
admitted to quotation on the Exchanges of Paris and Madrid. The 
Banco Hipotecario ” was not founded exclusively to conduct land credit 
operations, whether rural or urban, but also to perform other services in 
behalf of public bodies, especially of the Treasury, such as receiving pay¬ 
ments and promises of payments in connection with the sale of national 
property, collecting direct taxes, administering State property, and nego¬ 
tiating Treasury Bonds in exchange for land bonds, and lending to the Trea¬ 
sury, to the Provincial Delegations, to the legally authorized Municipalities 
and to corporations with right to issue special bonds, “ guaranteed by 
the individual bodies that have occasioned their issue."' Likewise, the Banco 
Hipotecario is authorized to receive securities in deposit; to open current 
accounts and to grant all kinds of loans on guarantee which in the opi¬ 
nion of the Board of Management is solid. Further, this Institute may 
conduct all financial operations the object of which is the advancement 
of agriculture or mining industry or building, granting for these purposes 
credits to such societies as offer serious guarantee. These loans may not 
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be made for a period of more than three years and are met by the 
issue of special bonds, for periods not exceeding five years. 

But we have only wished to give a simple enumeration of all these 
operations in order to show the complex character of the “ Banco Hipo- 
tecario/' so that all the services it is called to perform may be well under¬ 
stood. 

It is however on its mortgage loans we wish to fix our attention. 

According to art. 6 of the Rules, in fact, its object is to lend on first 
mortgage to owners of real estate, situated in Spain and registered in 
their name in the register of property, for an amount that may be half the 
value of the property, for long terms, repayable in annuities, or for short 
terms, repayable in annuities or not. The loans are made, according as is 
convenient, in cash or by land bonds, for amounts fixed by the Board of 
Management. 

They must be, as we have said, guaranteed on mortgage, under the 
following conditions: 

(1) The value of the real estate mortgaged must be at least double 
the amount of the loan ; 

(2) If there are previous credits registered against the mortgaged 
estate, the loan cannot be made, unless the Bank has a sufficient margin 
in mortgaged property to pay capital and interest on the credits registered, 

(3) Loans may be made on property paying taxes or burdened by 
other perpetual charges, however, after deducting from the sum equivalent 
to half the value of the real estate, the capital coresponding to these per¬ 
petual charges; 

(4) If the mortgage is passed on vineyards, forests, and, generally, 
on property the value of which largely depends on the plantations upon 
it, the loan may amount to a third of the value of the real estate. 

If the loan is secured by a pine tree plantation, it may not exceed 
half the value of the bare land. If the secutity offered, on the other hand, 
consists of buildings for industrial purposes, account will be taken of the 
value they would have if they ceased to serve, for the industry for which 
they were intended. 

(5) Loans shall not be given on security of mines and quarries, 
and generally of sudi estate, the revenue from which is uncertain and not 
permanent; of farms, the possession of which is undivided, unless there is 
an agreement of all the joint proprietors; of estate, in which the ownership 
is separate from the usufruct, unless the proprietor and the usufructuary, 
both agree to the mortgage ; of those, finally, burdened by legal mortgage. 
The Bank has always the right to have the real estate valued by one of 
its agents, at the expense of the persons requesting the loan. Below, we 
give the tariff approved by the Board of Management for repayment of 
necessary expenses in the inspection of property ; 
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In Madrid : 

Forloa'js lip to 100,000 pesetas .. . Pes. 50 

,, ,, between 100,001 „ and 200,000 .... ,, 100 

,, ,, 200,001 ,, ,, 300,000 .... „ 125 

,, 300,001 ,, ,, 400,000 .... ,, 150 

,, ,, ,, 400,001 ,, „ 500,000 .... ,, 200 

,, ,, above 500,001 . „ 250 


In the Province of Madrid : 

50/iootiis of a peseta for every 1,000 pesetas required, provided 
that the Bank shall not receive amounts less than 50 pesetas nor more than 
400 pesetas. 


In the Provinces : 


For Loans up to 20,000 pesetas . . 


Pes. 

100 

,, „ between 20,001 „ and 

30,000 .... 

33 

120 

•>} 3 ) 3^3 ,, ,, 

40,000 .... 

33 

140 

,, ,, JJ 4^3001 ,, ,, 

50,000 .... 

33 

150 

„ „ •. 50.001 „ 

60,000 .... 

33 

160 

60,001 

70,000 .... 

33 

170 

,, „ 70,001 ,, „ 

80,000 .... 

33 

180 

„ „ 80,001 „ 

90,000 .... 

33 

190 

,, „ above go, 001 ,, „ 

100,000 .... 

33 

200 


Beyond 100,001 pesetas, two pesetas for every 1,000 pesetas, until 
a maximum is reached of 750 pesetas. 

Real estate liable to destruction by fire must be insured at the debtor's 
expense. 

The I/oans may be repaid in full or in part at any date, on a month's 
notice, and the repa3niient may be made by means of land bonds of the 
issue indicated in the contract of the loan. 

In consideration of the loans made, the Banco Hipotecario shall re¬ 
ceive annually from its debtors an amount consisting: (i) of interest, 
equivalent to that on the land bonds issued to obtain the capital for the 
loan; (2) of a commission of not more than 60 % ; (3) of an instalment 
varying with the term of the loan, that may be 50 years. 

From the following table it may be seen what are the annual instal¬ 
ments that must be paid in order to extinguish a loan of 100 pesetas at 
4% % for terms of between 5 and 50 years. 

Annuities to be paid in order to extinguish a loan of 100 pesetas at 
4 ^4 % interest for periods of from five to fifty years: 
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Amount 

; of 

; I^oan 

Pe 

of 

riod 

I,oan 

Annual Payments 

tj 

Total 

Interest 

Commission 

Instalment 

Pesetas 

Cent 

Pesetas 

Cent 

Pesetas 

Cent 

Pesetas j 

Cent 

; 100 

5 

ans 

4 

25 

0 

60 

18 

1,612 

23 

112 

; 100 

10 


4 

25 

0 

60 

8 

1,294 

12 

9.794 

■ 100 


» 

4 

25 

0 

60 

4 

8,342 

9 

6,842 

'i 100 

20 

» 

4 

25 

0 

60 

3 

2,224 

8 

724 

: 100 

25 

» 

4 

25 

0 

60 

2 

2,830 

7 

L330 

! 100 

30 

» 

4 

25 

0 

60 

I 

6,790 

6 

5,290 

1 100 

35 

)) 

4 

25 

0 

60 

I 

2,658 

6 

L15S 

1 100 

40 

» 

4 ! 

25 

0 

60 

0 

9,709 

5 

8,209 

j 100 

45 

s 

4 

25 

0 

60 

0 

7.541 

5 

6,041 

1 100 

50 

9 

4 

25 

0 

60 

0 

5.912 

5 

4.412 


Tiie payments shall be made every week. Those not made when 
due shall bear an additional interest of 6 % in favour of the Bank. 

A month after maturity the Bank may demand payment of the loan 
and by means of the competent magistrate may proceed to the sequestra¬ 
tion and sale of the property mortgaged. 

To provide for its loan service the Banco Hipotecario has received 
authorization and the privilege of issuing land bonds, whether personal 
or to bearer, secured on the same real estate on which the credit is granted, 
The bonds shall be repaid at par at fixed maturity or by means of drawings, 
in proportion to the sums that have been repaid by the debtors. The bonds 
withdrawn shall be cancelled or reissued but only after new loans have been 
made for a sum corresponding to their nominal value and guaranteed 
according to the rules above given. 

These bonds are quoted on the Madrid Exchange. With regard to the 
balance sheet, the rules provide that it shall refer to the calendar year 
from 1st. January to 31st. December. 

From the profits shown in the balance sheet, first of all there shall be 
deducted the amount necessary for the payment to the shareholders of 
6 % on the profits realised. From the remainder an amount shall be 
deducted, which shall not be less than 5 % or more than 20 % of the 
profits of the Bank, for the purposes of a reserve fund and for payment 
of expenses and extinction of the initial debt. Special optional reserve 
funds may be formed on the proposal of the Board of Management after 
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the approval of the General Council. From the residue, lo % shall be 
deducted for the administrators and the balance shall be distributed 
among the shareholders as a dividend. In case the reserve fund exceeds 
the amount of paid up capital, no further portion of the profits shall 
be assigned to it. 

When the profits are not sufiicient to give an interest of 6 % to the 
shareholders on their paid up capital, the deficiency shall be made up 
from the reserve fund. 

The management of this Bank is entrusted to a Governor and a Board 
of Management. 

The Governor and the two Vice-Governors are appointed by the 
Crown: the Governor and one of the Vice-Governors must be Spaniards. 
Before entering on their duties they must respectively deposit loo and 
50 shares in the Bank, registered in their name, not to be removed during 
the whole term of their ofiice. 

To the Governor are assigned the functions of Manager as laid down 
in the Rules, and the two vice-governors substitute him in his functions 
when he himself is prevented from acting. 

The Board of Management, of which the Governor is president, is 
composed of councillors, the number of whom may be, according as is ad¬ 
visable, fixed between 12 and 24. These councillors are elected by the 
General Committee of Management, of which we shall speak further here¬ 
after, and remain in ofiice three years. Before a councillor may assume 
office, he must deposit 50 shares [acMons), but he contracts no personal 
obligation in the exercise of his functions. The Board arranges the con¬ 
ditions and the amounts of loans the Society is to make, the dividends 
to be paid, the conditions of issue of new shares, the rules for the invest¬ 
ment of capital, the amounts to be assigned to the reserve fund, the found¬ 
ing or suppression of branches and agencies, the changes to be introduced 
into the rules, the dissolution of the Society before the completion of its 
term, its fusion with other bodies and generally all business connected 
with the management and the economic life of the Bank. 

The members of the Board resident at Paris shall constitute the 
Delegation of the Bank at Paris. The Madrid Board must, within 3 days, 
forward copy of its decisions to the Paris Delegation, which is under similar 
ogligation towards the Madrid Board. In case of loan operations in excess 
of 500,000 pesetas, as of ah decisions referring to the matters mentioned 
above as within the competence of the Board of Management, the latter 
must consult the Paris Delegation. In case of difference of opinion, 
in order to be valid, the decisions must be approved by three fourths of 
the members of the Madrid Board of Management. The other executive 
authorities of the society are the Censors and the General Meeting of 
Shareholders. There are three censors appointed by the General Meeting 
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for a term of three years. They control the operations of the society. 
At least two of the Censors must be Spaniards. 

Shareholders who have deposited at least 50 shares take part in the 
meetings of the General Meeting, with right to one vote for every 50 shares 
possessed. 

The maximum number of votes a shareholder may have in his 
own name is 15. A shareholder may also vote as representative of 
another member. A quorum is formed by at least 30 shareholders, 
representing the tenth of the share capital. The decisions are passed by 
an absolute majority of votes. It is not necessary to add more on the 
subject of the powers of the Meeting, which we have in part, already 
dealt with, as they are similar to those of the shareholders’ meetings we have 
examined when speaking of the credit institutions of other countries. 


§ 4. The Work of the Y* Banco Mipotecario 


After having considered the organization of the Banco Hipotecario,” 
let us see in its reports what work was done by it in the last working year 
and since its foundation, taking specially into consideration its mortgage 
business. In the last working year closed on December 31st., 1911, 545 
loans were granted for an amount of 18,763,700 pesetas ; since the previous 
loans amounted to 135,024,324 pesetas, there was at this date a total 
amount of loans for 153,788,024 pesetas. Dast year repayment was made 
of 6,958,070 pesetas; so that the loans really current at the end of last 
year amounted to 146,829,954 pesetas. The landed property acquired 
in consequence of legal proceedings since the foundation of the Bank on 
the 31st. of last December represented the value of 925,305 pesetas 
(6,019 pesetas less than in the preceding year), or 64 % of the loans cur¬ 
rent at the same date. To meet eventual losses in the management of these 
properties a special fund was formed amounting to g 1.6 % of the value 
assigned in the register of landed estates. 

The mortgage bonds in circulation on December 31st., were presented 
by the following figures : 


Nuinbcr Type Nominal Value 

— — in Pesetas 

290,696 ..... of 500 pesetas . . 145,348,000 

910. „ 100 „ . , 91,000 


291,606 145,439,000 


To satisfy further the requirements of the farmers, it was decided 
to assign 25,000 pesetas for the purpose of opening current accounts 
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Oil the security of rural landed property, thus providing for the interests 
of the labourers who desire to burden their holdings only temporarily, 
in order to buy seeds, and implements or to provide for other working 
expenses. 

The profits shown on the balance sheet as available for the yearly 
distribution, amounted to 2,330,225.68 pesetas. According to the prin¬ 
ciples laid down in the Rules, there w^ere distributed to the shareholders 
as first 6 % dividend, 1,350,000 pesetas; 116,511 pesetas were placed 
to the Reserve Fund ; and 86,371 pesetas distributed among the members 
of the Board. Of the rest, 675,000 pesetas were assigned to the sharehold¬ 
ers as second dividend, so that they received in all last year an interest 
of 9 %. After 15,546 pesetas had been distributed among the admini¬ 
strative staff, there remained 86,796 pesetas to be carried over as credit 
balance to the next 3^ear's accounts. 

The obligatory reserve fund at the end of 19ii thus amounted 
to 4,677,177 pesetas and the special reserve fund to 50,000 pesetas. 

If now, leaving last year's results, we cast a glance at the previous 
work of the Banco Hipotecario to see the relative importance of the urban 
and rural mortgage loans, we must observe that the Banco Hipotecario, 
founded specially to provide for the needs of rural landed property, has 
come to exert its action specially in behalf of urban landed property. 
In a total of 9,185 mortgage loans granted between 1873 and 19 ii for a 
total of 322,139,279 pesetas, about 130 miHion pesetas were granted for 
rural and 192 million for urban landed property. From the following table 
it win be seen that rural loans had the preference from 1876 to 1881. Later 
on, unless in exceptional cases, the rural loans decreased in amount as 
compared with urban loans, which reached their maximum especially 
after the arrest of the development of the Banco Hipotecario between 
1894 and 1903, Thus, in 1911, of 17 millions pesetas lent, 11.6 million 
represent urban loans, whilst in 1881, in 9.4 million, 6 millions were in 
favour of rural landed property. 
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Mortgage Loans granted tip to December 31st,, jgil. 


1 

Years 

Number 

of 

IvOans 

Number of Properties 
Mortgaged 

Amount of tbe I,oans 

Rural 

Drban 

Total 

Rural 

TJrbau 

Msm 

1873-1875 . . 

7 

I 

50 

51 

50,000 

6,080,375 

6 ,I 30>375 

1876 . » . . 

36 

126 

20 

146 

1.325,325 

710,600 

2 . 535 S 25 

1877 . • . • 

121 

407 

60 

467 

3,877,925 

1,354.400 

5,532.325 

1878 .... 

84 

251 

36 

287 

3,475,707 

1,613,968 

5,089,675 

1879 .... 

138 

851 

no 

961 

2,483,190 

1.526,795 

4,009,985 

1880 .... 

^93 

523 

123 

646 

4,186,524 

3,379,076 

7-565.600 

1881 .... 

242 

810 

I6I 

971 

6,050,570 

3423^540 

9,474.110 

1882 .... 

291 

701 

339 

1,040 

4,745,615 

6,359,735 

11.105.350 

1883 .... 

201 

454 

I40 

594 

3,446,910 

8,077,520 

11.524.430 

1884 .... 

209 

^85 

176 

661 

4 > 53 ^> 50 o 

4,474,600 

9,006,100 

1885 .... 

188 

347 

155 

502 

3,148,720 

4,765,750 

7,914,470 

1886 .... 

200 

256 

167 

423 

4,202,020 

4,476,350 

^,678,370 

1887 .... 

m 

161 

124 

285 

4,636,000 

4,962,250 

9,598,250 

1888 .... 

212 

238 

167 

405 

3,221,500 

5,246,000 

8,467,500 

1889 .... 

244 

226 

261 

487 

3.308,600 

7,291,400 

10,600,000 

1890 .... 

226 

169 

214 

383 

3,478,050 

4 ^ 794 » 05 o 

8,272,100 

1891 .... 

228 

184 

245 

429 

2,091,300 

6,214,550 

8,305.850 

1892 .... 

204 

136 

190 

326 

3 »oo 7.347 

5,981,100 

8,988,447 

1893 . * . . 

232 

^43 

214 

357 

2,230,760 

5,i65,o<ki 

7.395,760 

1894 .... 

272 

192 

247 

439 

2,601,950 

4,247,600 

6.849,550 

1895 .... 

234 

318 

239 

557 

3,187,800 

4,007,700 

7495*500 

1896 .... 

241 

202 

205 

407 

3,176,400 

3,541,250 

6,717,650 

1897 .... 

243 

236 

191 

427 

3,203,600 

2,881,000 

6,084,600 

1898 .... 

198 

114 

155 

269 

2,207,379 

2,32947s 

4,536.857 

1899 • . . . 

183 

127 

127 

254 

i, 949 >ooo 

2,463,500 

4,412,500 

1900 .... 

186 

172 

166 

33S 

2,477,000 

2,689,500 

5,166,500 

1901 .... 

199 

160 

176 

336 

3.763.900 

3,426,600 

6,190,500 

1902 .... 

219 

138 

182 

320 

2,854,950 

4447*750 

7,302,700 

1903 .... 

249 

152 

209 

361 

2,692,750 

5,x68,ooo 

7,860,750 

1904 .... 

363 

324 

344 

668 

3,424.600 

7,227,050 

10,651,650 

1905 .... 

385 

223 

340 

563 

4,444,550 

8,128,250 

12,572,800 

1906 .... 

401 

340 

346 

686 

5 > 35 o ,775 

7,711,000 

i 3 .o 6 r ,775 

1907 , 

414 

279 

347 

626 

3,557.300 

8,164,700 

11,722,000 

1908 .... 

467 

53:7 

405 

922 

5,612,450 

9,219,700 

14,832,150 

1909 .... 

474 

343 

412 

755 

4,881,100 

9,057,600 

13.938,700 

1910 .... 

480 

394 

377 

771 

5,821,550 

9,666,225 

15,487,775 

I9II • , . . 

528 

349 

424 

773 

5,713,250 

11.647,450 

17,360,700 


9,185 

11,049 


18,893 

129,717,867 

192,421,412 

322,139,279 


9 
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Tlie impoitaiice of tWs Institute for tlie national economy, and espe¬ 
cially for agriculture may be seen in its true relations, when we compare 
the figures representing the total value of mortgages passed in Spain in 
favour of both credit institutes and private persons, with the amount of 
mortgage loans granted by the Banco Hipotecario/’ 

According to the official statistics, — reported by Be Molins -— in 
1902 44,944 holdings were mortgaged for 320,680,083 pesetas, in 29,994 
mortgages, 1,511 legal and 19,483 conventional. The greater part of the 
amount guaranteed, 314,680,286 pesetas, is for conventional mortgages; 
the rest, 6,005,797 pesetas for legal mortgages. 

The value mortgaged was divided as follows in urban and rural 
mortgages : 172,016,942 pesetas on rural and 148,669,441 on urban property. 
If now wre compare these figures with the correspondirg one for the 
year 1902, shown in the above table, we may see that the amount of 
credit given by the Banco Hipotecariois small compared with the needs 
of capital in Spain. 

In fact, in a total of 314,680,286 pesetas, representing the conventional 
mortgages registered in Spain in 1902, only 7,302,700 pesetas repre¬ 
sented loans made by the Banco Hipotecario de Espana. 

When we take into consideration then,that at that date only 2,854,950 pe¬ 
setas had been granted on rural mortgages (and from 1902 to 1911 the 
amount of these has gone on decreasing as compared with urban mortgages), 
we shall understand the movement now again on foot both amiong the 
capitalists, and the champions of agricultural interests for the completion 
of the work of the Banco Hipotecario as regards the concession of credit 
to farmers by means of new institutions. 

Thus in igio, a speculators' society, “ Credito Hipotecario 'j Agri¬ 
cola del Sur de Espana ” was formed in Paris, with 5 million francs capital, 
to make purchase of land, and loans on mortgage and conduct every kind 
of agricultural credit business. 

Recently, again, the Deputy Zulueta, with the approval of the Ca¬ 
talan Agricultural Federation, has presented a bill for the foundation of 
a Banco Nacional Agrario,” to accumulate as much money as possible 
in order to put the farmer in a position to increase the value of his land 
by the application of all methods indicated by modern technique. But 
of this bill we shall have an opportunity of speaking more particularly' 
in another article. 
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ITALY. 

I. — RECENT NEWS. 


I. — Work of Institutions for Agricultural and Land Credit. 


“ Land Credit ” of the Institute of “ Opere Pie ” of St. Paul at Turin and of the 
“ Monte dei Paschi ” at Siena in 1910. 


Sources: 

iBStituto delle Opere Pie di San Paolo in Torino; Beneficenza e Credito. - Conti coustm- 
tivi, eserdzio igio {Institute of Chanty of St. Paul at Turin, Balance and Credit Re¬ 
port for 1910). Turin, National Typographical Society. Edition, 1911. 

“ Monte dei Paschi ” di Siena; Rendiconto della gestione 1910 approvato con delibera- 
zioni della Deputazione Amministratrice dei di 27 giugno e 14 luglio 19 ii {MonU 
dei Paschi of Siena ; Report for jgio Approved hy the Administrative Deputation of zyik, 
June and i^th. July, 1912). Siena, E. l^azzari, 1911. 

While awaiting the reports of 1911 of the various Italian institutions 
for land credit, which in due course we shall present to our readers, we now 
lay before them a sketch of the work carried out in 1910 by two of them, 
viz. the Institute of '" Opere Pie ” of St. Paul at Turin and the "Monte 
dei Paschi'' at Siena, (i) 

§ I. Institute of “ Opere Pie di S. Paolo at Turin* 

With regard to applications for loans the report for 1910 states that at 
the beginning of the year, the Institute had 332 in course of negotiation for 
a sum of 22,958,500 francs. During the year, it received 467 more appE- 

(i) With this report, we finish our description of the different institutes for land 
credit in Italy. Concerning other institutes of similar nature, see former Bulletins- 
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cations amounting to a sum of 28,786,000 francs. There was a total there¬ 
fore of 799 demands, representing 51,744,500 francs. Of these demands, 
184 repiesentiiig a sum of 11,961,000 francs, were rejected for various rea¬ 
sons (i): 212 applications to the value of 11,369,000 francs were followed 
by definite contracts, and 403 representing 24,800,500 francs were in 
course of negotiation. Of these last 79, representing 3,772,500 francs, 
were accepted by the Institute to be dxoly followed by contracts, conditional 
or definite. In 1910, 201 deii^niU contracts were concluded, representing 
new loan transactions, (2) amounting to an equivalent of 11,198,000 francs 
at 3% %. II contracts of a value of 171,000 francs were, against this, 
stipulated for with a view to pay off a former loan contracted with the same 
Institute at a higher rate of interest (3.75 %). 

The Contracts may be divided as follows : 

1. — Nature of property mortgaged: 176 contracts, to an amount 
of 9,090,000 francs were guaranteed by urban property; 30 of 1,851,500 
francs by rural property, and 6 of 427,500 francs by property of a mixed 
character. 

2. — Situation of mortgaged property: 


Province of 

Number of Uoans 

Value in Francs 

Alessandria . 

. . . 14 

304,500 

Cuneo. 

• ' • 5 

65,000 

Genoa . 

■ • • 53 

4,155,000 

Novara . 

■ • • 5 

1,154,000 

Parma . 

... I 

4.500 

Porto Maurizio . . . 

. . . 2 

106,500 

Turin . 

. . . 115 

3,690,500 


Besides these, 17 other loans, to the value of 1,889,000 francs, were 
granted on lands in the provinces of Brescia, Cremona, Florence, Forli, 
Milan, Modena, Naples, Reggio d'Emilia and Rome. 

3. — Amount of varmis contracts : 92 transactions; representing a 
total of 1,023,500 francs did not exceed 20,000 francs each; 119 of a total 
value of 8,945,500 francs varied from 20,000 to 500,000 each, and there was 
one loan of 1,400,000 francs. 

4. — Duration of loans, 57 transactions, equal to a total of 2,267,500 
francs were for periods varying from 10 to 25 years: 35, equal to a total 
of 2,902,000 francs, were for periods between 26 and 30 years, and ii others 

(1) These reasons were somethnes defects in the title of the property, sometimes its 
smaU value, and objections to the purpose to which it was destined, sometimes the legal 
incapacity of the applicant, aH impeditnents to the constitution of a mortgage. 

(2) Against this, in 1910, 170 new loans to the value of 8,009,500 francs and ii 
conversions representing 220,500 francs were concluded. The year 1910 showed a marked 
increase, as compared with 1909, of 31 contracts to the value of 3,139,000 francs. 
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valued at 402,000 fiancs^ were for from 31 to 40 years. Finally, 109 con¬ 
tracts representing 5 > 797 oO^ francs were from 46 to 50 years. In making 
tkese contracts, the only expenses incurred by the borrower are those that 
concern the property itself, viz. those for the necessary; proceedings and for 
valuation. In 1910, against 11,369,000 francs of capital borrowed there 
stood 33,255.45 francs foi valuations equal to an average of 0.292 fvr every 
100 francs of capital lent. Of this capital, 2,033,152 francs served to pay 
off the sums lent by private persons, a proof that this Institute co-operates 
in the transformation of ordinary mortgage debts into land credit debts. 

In view' of the ma.king of contracts, there were issued in 1910, 
22,738 land credits hares at 3 % %• On the 31st. of December the amotmt in 
circulation of these shares equalled the amount of the loans existing at the 
same date, that is to 61,083,500 francs of which 26,427,500 represented 
by shares bearing interest of 3 % and 34,656,000 francs by shares 

paying interest at 3% Their price on the Stock Exchange oscillated 
during the year from a maximum of 504 francs to a miminitim of 493, 
their nominal value being 500 francs. So much for the operations effected ; 
as to their economic results, the amount of their net |)rofit of 230,255 francs 
is a sufficient proof of their prosperous condition. Finally, the assets of 
this credit-bank have now risen to 4,191,504 francs, which, united to the 
mortgage guarantee on loans valued at 182,114,420 francs, should give the 
greatest confidence to the holders of land credit certificates. 

§ 2. Tije << Monte dei PascM of Siena. 

This institution has four sections ; the Central Section, the '' Monte 
Pio,'' the Savings Bank and the Tand Credit. The first and the last of 
these lend on mortgages, with this difference, that the Central Section lends 
money according to the common law, while the hand Credit lends in the 
form of land credit shaies according to the laws especially regarding this 
form of credit. 

In 1910, 39 loans were made in money, representing a total sum of 
1,036,194 francs, thus divided among the provinces.: 


Province 

of 

Number 
of I/Oans 

Total 

Amount 

Siena . 

. . . 9 

132.500 

Florence. 

. . . 7 

125,500 

Pisa. 

. . . 7 

55.094 

Arezzo. 

. . . 4 

188,000 

Grosseto. 

. . . 4 

35.600 

Eeghorn. 

• • 3 

96,000 

Perugia. 

— • 3 

55.000 

Forli. 

... I 

23,500 

Rome. 

, . , I 

325,000 
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Of these loans, 13 vary in amount from 1,000 to 5,000 francs, 10 from 
5,000 to 10, (KX) ; 6 from 10,000 to 20,000, 5 from 20,000 to 30,000, 3 from 
50,000 to 75,000, and 2 reach the sums respectively of 170,000 and 325,000. 
There were on the 31st. Deecmber, 1,932 loan contracts representing 
41,052,751 francs. In the same year 303 loans in the form of land credit 
shares were made at 3% %, equivalent to 11,401,500 francs, thus divided 
among the provinces: 


Loans granted in 1910 distributed among the provinces : 



Ntunber 

Amotiat 
in francs 

Ancona .. 

• • 3 

81,000 

Aquila . 

. . 2 

10,500 

Arezzo . , . 

. . 6 

450,000 

Bologna . 

• • 3 

82,000 

Elorence . 

• • 34 

1,306,500 

ForH . 

• • 47 

599.500 

Genoa . 

. . 6 

885,500 

Grosseto . 

. . 10 

180,500 

Eeghorn . 

. . I 

42,000 

lyucca . 

• • 3 

24,000 

Macerata . 

• • 4 

57.500 

Massa Carrara . 

• • 3 

131,000 

Pesaro . 

. . 24 

377,000 

Pisa . 

• • 33 

1,854,000 

Ravenna . 

. • 15 

229,500 

Rome . 

. . 10 

1,048,500 

Siena . 

■ • 57 

1,666,500 

Umbria . 

. . 42 

2,376,000 

Total . . . 

• - 303 

11,401,500 


The number of loans at the end of the year was 2,271 representing 
a sum of 53,557.^31 francs. 

Corresponding to the loans granted, and representing their amount, 
22,803 l2.nd credit shares at 3^ % were issued in 1910 for the sum of 
11,401,500 francs. The following table shows the maximum and minimum 
value of these shares in the Stock Exchange : 
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Maximum and - Minimum quotations of these [shares at 3^ % in 1910. 

Maximum Miaimum 


January. 499-8o 498.35 

February . 501.30 499.80 

Marcb .. 503-50 501.30 

April .496.45 495.00 

May . 497-90 496.45 

Ji^ne . 499-35 497-90 

Jtily .500.85 499.35 

August 502.25 500.85 

September.. . 502.25 502.10 

October . 493-50 492.00 

November . ..495.00 493-50 

December . 495-40 493-50 


The result of the work of the Daud Credit Section was a net profit of 
148,185 francs and a reserve fund on December 31st., of 1,709,445, francs. 


2. Miscellaneous Information. 


I. — Saviflgs Banks and Agricultural Credit. — Among the institutions 
for agricultural credit in Italy, besides those well-known in the co-opera¬ 
tive form, we must include ordinary savings banks which hold about 
2,500,000,000 francs of deposits. But of these we have little information 
either as to the provinces or the institutions themselves. Among the most 
important banks of agricultural credit, exclusive of those, under a special 
law as regards this credit, we must mention the savings-bank of Parma 
and that of Bologna the balance sheet of which on the 31st. December, 
1911 showed a sum of 200,000 francs lent on agrcultural credit in the 
Marche, and 122,994 francs granted to the members of the agricultural 
Consortium, besides 2,271,901 francs in bills of exchange on agricultural 
loans. The banks of Milan and Rome etc. must not be forgotten. At 
the last Congress of Savings-banks held at Turin last September the Sen¬ 
ator Paolano Manassei spoke of the necessity of establishing a regular 
system of agicultural credit in these banksjand moved the following resol¬ 
ution on the subject: 

The second National Congress of Italian savings-banks, consider¬ 
ing that agriculture is the principal source of the production and of the wealth 
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of tlie cotintiy, and recognising that it is an economic duty to favour its 
development and encourage its growth by attracting to it the current of 
capital and of savings, recommends the various banks to add to their 
rules, if they have not already done so, another authorising agricultural 
credit to be carried on either under the law of January 23rd, 1887,"pr under 
other laws in force in different regions, so that they may grant agricultural 
credit either directly, or by advances to rural banks, agricultural consor¬ 
tiums and co-operative agricultural associations. It is also desirable that 
the banks should use every suitable and effcacious means of encouraging 
and securing the spread of cultivation, the erection of better dwelling hous¬ 
es for the peasantry, and better farm buildings and the raising of cattle 
on a larger scale in order to increase agricultural production and to improve 
the condition of farmers and labourers.” 

(Summarised from the Report on Savings Banks and Agricultural Credit, presented to 
the above mentioned Congress by the Senator P, Manassei, and published in the 
Rassegm Naziowde, Florence, Oct. i6th. 1911). 


2. — Agricultural Credit at the Farmers’ Congress at Oenoa* — From 
the 28th. to the 30th. April the first congress of Ligurian farmers w’-as held 
at Genoa under the auspices of the local agricultural consortium. Among 
other subjects discussed was that of agricultural credit, which is of the ut¬ 
most importance to Western Liguria, owing to the failure in the olive crop. 
This failure induced the Government, in the session of the 8th. July, 1911, 
to bring forward a bill containing special measures in favour of the region 
affected. Of this we shall speak later, and meantime we give in Ml the 
resolution moved by Signor G. Canepa, and passed by the Congress ; 

“ I. The Congress affirms that it is necessary to found in Liguria 
without delay an institution of agricultural credit, this being one of the con¬ 
ditions indispensable to the revival of Ligurian agriculture now in a state 
of great depression especially as regards olives, the most impotant of all 
its crops.: 

II. In view of the bill No. 970 brought forward by the Government in 
the Chamber on the 8th, July, 1911, the Congress requests Parliament to 
pass the amendments asked for by the farmers of Liguria at the meeting 
held by them at Albenga on the 31st. of March last, and declares the two 
following points to be of the highest importance : 

{a) that the original capital for the foundation of the projected in¬ 
stitution should be half a million, and later be completed from the sur¬ 
plus of the funds assigned by the law of the 31st. March, 1887, No. 4,511, 
after the deduction of the sums mentioned in art. 13 of the bill; 
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{b) tliat the deeds relating to the constitution and working of agri¬ 
cultural sa,vings-banks and other intermediary institutions should be ex¬ 
empted from all taxes, as already established in the case of the Basilicata 
by articles 75 and those following of the law of the 31st. March, 1904, 
and that such exemption should be for at least ten years. 

Ill, The Congress expresses the hope that the bill thus amended 
will as soon as possible become law, and trusts that the savings-bank of 
Genoa and similar institutions, through their participation in the Institute 
of Agricultural Credit, may, together with the cultivators of the soil, give 
vitality to the new organisation and develop its powers in the reawakening 
of the energies of rural co-operation.” 

(Summarised from the Econoinista. Italia. Rome, No. 121. ist. May, 1912). 


❖ 

ils Hs 

3. — All Agricultural Bmk iu the Marche. — On the occasion of the 
ordinary meeting of the members of the co-operative Agricultural Consor¬ 
tium of Ancona on the 31st. March, the idea was mentioned of founding 
a bank for agricultm-al credit in the Marche, and especially for granting 
loans for the purchase of manures, seeds, anticryptogaroic substances, 
agricultural machinery and implements, cattle and food for cattle etc. 
Shares amounting to 19,000 francs were taken on the spot, and it was 
resolved that the bank should be founded as soon as a capital of 100,000 frs, 
should be raised. 

(Summarised from the circular of the 2nd. April 1912, issued by the Consostium of 
Ancona)). 


Hi 

H* if 

4. — Savings in Italy on the 30 th. June, I 9 IL — (Savings bank deposits, 
current accounts, bonds bearing interest) : 

Francs 


Banks cf Issue . 110,000,000 

Rural Banks. 89,000,000 

Ordinary Credit Banks. 946,000,000 

People's Banks. 710,000,000 

Co-operative Banks. 505,000,000 

Ordinary Savings Banks ........ 2,555,000,000 

Pawn Offices . .. 196,000,000 

Post-Office Savings Banks .. 1,821,000,000 
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The subdivision of the savings is given above in rotind numbers. 
If we take account equally of the savings deposited in secondary in¬ 
stitutions differing from those above mentioned, savings in Italy amounted 
on the 30th. June, 1911 to 6,934,161,991 francs. 

From the 31st, December, 1908 to the 30th. June, 1911 the total amount 
of ordinary deposits increased by 264 millions; the savings-banks deposits 
by 904 millions ; the deposits in rural banks by 32 millions; so that the whole 
amount of savings-bank deposits, current accounts, and bonds bearing 
interest, in Italian institutions was increased in two years and a half, by 
,.■-1,200 millions. 

(Smamaiised from the Report on the J^stimates of the Ministry of Agriculture, Indus¬ 
try and Commerce, for 1912-13). 
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FRANCE- 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Position of Small Agricultural Holdings in France. 


This problem has been the subject of special and detailed consideration.. 
under the form of a series of monographic studies, on the single departments, 
The Agricultural Department published the results of its enquiries 
ii! 1909 (i). 

Before dealing with them, as they are supplied to us by the official 
returns, it is well, for the understanding of the facts to mention previous 
undertakings of similar character relating to the same subject. 


§ I. jDecenitial AgricnltnraJ M^quiry of x88s. 

When the Agricultural Department undertook in 1882 a general 
enquiry into the situation of French agriculture, it was anxious to collect 
accurate and detailed information as to the division of agricultural landed, 
fro'periy. 

To attain this object it had recourse to a method of research which 
it is indispensable to explain here. This method, besides, does not 
difier from that which was employed in collecting other information for, 
the statistical data contemplated by the Enquiry (kinds of cultivation, 
crops, number of labourers, etc.). 


(i) na petite propri6t6 rurale en France {Small AgricuUutal Holdings in Ftance) 
Fnqn^tes MonograpMqties (Monographic Studies), I vol. National Press, 1909. Agricultural 
Department, Agricultural Information OflSice. 
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Ill coiiforinity with the arrangements made on previous occasions 
the Goveriiment made use: 

(1) of lists of questions addressed to the mayors of each commune 
and filled in by them with the assistance of persons esteemed competent 
for the perfoniiance of the work or its useful completion ; 

(2) of synoptic tables reproducing the lists of questions for the com¬ 
munes, and revised tables prepared, after further study, by a cantonal com¬ 
mission. (The French canton is an administrative district including 
several communes). 

The work of summarising all these cantonal statistical tables was 
carried out by the Central Department itself. 

In the general instructions sent by the Minister of Agriculture to the 
Presidents of the cantonal statistical commissions, the views of the Gov¬ 
ernment are clearly indicated as follows: 

" The Agricultural Statistical returns of 1882,” said the Minister, 
'' will be based, like their predecessors, on the work of cantonal commissions 
charged to repeat — for each of the communes of the canton — in figures, 
the information asked for in the attached list of questions, to which I shall 
be obliged if you will send answers as regards the commune of.'' 

With respect to the division of property the same official circular added: 

“ One of the most interesting questions is whether subdivision of the 
land is increasing or whether the situation remains unvaried. With 
regard to this matter we have had more than indications of the progress 
of the subdivision but no precise information. Subdivision of the land 
among an increasing number of proprietors, besides, is not absolutely 
equivalent to the subdivision of farms. The same farmer may, in fact, 
unite in one farm a greater or smaller number of lots belonging to 
various owners. 

'' What is important to learn, is, together with the number of payments 
to the land-tax classified according to amount, easy for any municipality to 
establish, also that of the owners** 

It remains now to define exactly the payments on land the Agricultural 
Department desired to count in order to learn—let us carefully observe — 
the state of the division of the land. 

The payment on land is, according to an official document, “the 
proportion of land tax each property must pay in the commune upon the 
yield of the land.'' 

From this definition, it would apparently result that the number of 
French holdings would be equal to the number of payments. However 
this is an error, and in the same text we find a very just remark it is 
necessary to quote : 

“ But properties have not the same limits as the commune ; their area 
often extends to two contiguous communes, and, sometimes, even, to 
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several commnnes, so that a landowner, who has only one property on 
the confines of a commtine, may have part of his land in the commune in 
which he lives and the rest in one or more neighbouring communes. 

((If the property is made up of many parcels, as frequently happens, 
these parcels may be scattered about in various communes. In this case, 
there are as many payments on the property as there are communes to which 
it extends.” 

Again, the number of payments is evidently greater than the number 
of landholders, for the same person may have several estates. 

Thus it clearly apoears that the 1881 enquiry had to overcome con¬ 
siderable difficulties in order to calculate with sufficient approximation, 
the number of the estates and their division. 

There was still another risk to be avoided. It was necessary not to 
confound agricultural land and the payments made on it with other property 
where payments are made exclusively for some building of no agricultural 
character. 

Yet the 1882 Enquiry (i), making use of the above methods, and in 
spite of very serious difficulties in their estimation and interpretation, 
published, —for the first time in France — the number of land tax payments 
(with the area corresponding), under the name of agricultural payments'' 
because they referred to agricultural land or rather to the taxable portion 
of agricultural land. 

Without affirming that the distribution of the landtax payments 
among various classes of areas exactly gave the position of the division 
of the property, the Department, however, declared: 

“ It may be admitted that, in the present state of the question, the 
distribution of the land tax payments corresponds, per department, to the 
situation of property ” (2). 

We give here the table from the official publicatior, summarising the 
work of the cantonal statistical commission and of the Department itself : 

AgriculUwal Land Tax Payments in 1892. 

Area _Proportion 





Average 

Total 

of the 

of the area 



Number 

— 

— 

payments 

corresponding 




Hectares 

Hectares 

p. 1,000 

p. 1,000 

Above 

10 hectares .... 

11,255,374 

1.56 

17,573,550 

921 

355 

Between 

10 and 40 hectares 

696,579 

18.31 

12,758,161 

66 

258 

Over 

49 hectares .... 

163,324 

17-74 

19,230,150 


387 

Total and average . . . 

12,115,277 

4.09 

49,561,861 

1,000 

1,000 


(i) Statistique agricole de la France publics pax le Minist^re de I’Agriculttire. Result ats 
de i’Enquetc decennale de 1882, Nancy, 1887 {Agricultural Statistics of France, 'published by 
the Agricultural Department. ResuUs of the Decennial Enquiry, 1-882), Nancy, 1887. Berger 
Press, Eevrault. 

2) See Introduction to the Agricultural Statistics of 1882, page 277. 
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The writer of the introduction to the 1882 Enquiry, M. Tisserand, 
Director of Agriculture, added as comment on this table : 

“ Payments on areas of less'j'than 10 hectares are by far the most num“ 
erous ; they form more than g/ioths of the total number. Large payments, 
on the other hand, correspond to the larger part of the ^agricultural land 
We have here a first evidence of the extreme subdivision of propert3^ 

'^This distribution is also generalforalldepartments, although in vary¬ 
ing degree ; it would be still much more marked if we could go into the de¬ 
tails of the payments on areas of less than 10 hectares. 

The average area corresponding to agricultural payments on areas 
below ten hactares is 1.56 hectares. This is due to the miiltiplicit}^ of small 
holdings, in very sparsely peopled departments and in those where market 
gardening and vinegrowing predominate. The average area corresponding 
to the land tax payments in question is 43 ares in Seine and reaches the max¬ 
imum figure of 3.34 hectares in Corsica. 

“ In the class of payments corresponding to areas between 10 and 40 
hectares, the average area is 18.31 hectares, varying from 14.29 hectares 
in Rhone to 22.36 in Seine Inferieure and 24.30 in Ariege. 

Finally, for large payments, the average area is 117.74 hectares; 
varying from 63.79 hectares in Tarn et Garonne to 487.02 h. in Hautes Alpes.'' 

This information on the division of land was efiectually completed in 
the same enquir3q by returns showing the numler of landowners and not¬ 
ably of landowners cultivating their own lands exclusively. 

In the introduction to the decennial enquiry for 1882, M. Tissserand 
said with regard to this: 

“ The 12 million agricultural payments and the 125 million parcels 
of land reported in this enquiry represent estates of 4,835,246 rural land¬ 
holders of whom about 1,309,904 did not work their own estates and 
generally lived in towns while 3,525,342 cultivated their lands themselves. 
It has been proved that 71.19 % of the total number of agricultural land¬ 
holders farmed their own land. They are shown in detail in the tables 
of agricultural population.” (i). 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the extent of the division of 
landed property is indirectly shown by the number of landholders, and, 
again, it is also proved that the area of the individual holdings is not in¬ 
significant since the owner and his family can live exclusively by farming 
the land. Now, the 1882 enquiry by direct returns showed the number 
of landholders exclusively cultivating their estates as 2,150,000 (2). Fin¬ 
ally, other direct returns on the kinds of cultivation, permanent grass, 
orchard, pasture and vineyard, have shown that 19 millioii hectares, or about 


(1) Tables of the Decennial Enquiry, 1882, page 186 et seqq. 

(2) Introduction p. 342. 
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60 % of tlie total area of this portion of agricultural land was cultivated 
hy the proprietor. 

We then see clearly that the division of the soil among a large 
number of farmers assured to each of them an area large enough 
for an important holding and not an insignificant parcel having only the 
name and appearance of an agricultural holding or garden. 

§ 2. — The Decennial Agricultural T^nqniryofiSgs. 

It might have been hoped that this enquiry would bring new light 
to help to solve the problem of the division of property. It, however, 
includes no new data, and its authors seem, on the contrary, to have taken 
no interest in the matter. They pointed out, in this connection, the imper¬ 
fection of the method of '' Agricultural payments employed in 1882 and 
said : (i) 

'' In the Agricultural Statistical Returns for 1882, the Agricultural 
Department, while it classified the special land tax payments (called Agri¬ 
cultural) according to the area corresponding with them and also published 
the average area per class, merely admitted the relative value of the total 
number of these payments with corresponding area, under the same con¬ 
ditions at two different periods, so as to obtain evidence of a movement 
towards the increase or diminution of property, but did not consider the aver¬ 
age area for the agricultural payments in a special class, of 10 hectares 
or under, for example, as the measure of the average area of agricultural 
holdings of from 10 hectares or under. Its reservations on the matter 
were formal." 

The authors of the enquiry did not try to improve the general methods 
of research, or to employ a new method for ascertaining the division of 
holdings. 

The Agricultural Department simply renounced the solution of the 
problem or any attempt at solving it. It says this very distinctly in the 
Introduction: (2) 

“ For this reason, want of precision in the system of '' agricultural 
land payments," renouncing the idea of measuring the division of property, 
and assuming an allied position, but a different and especially agricultural 
one, the decennial agricultural statistical return for 1892 has, for the first 
time, made use of the number and area of farms as a measure of the 
division of the same ... 

For the reasons set forth above, the questions forwarded to the Com¬ 
missions for the Decennial Agricultural Statistical Return of 1892 were 

(1) Introduction to the 1892 Enquiry, page 347. 

(2) P. 358. 
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modified. To report as in 1882 the number of land tax payments called 
agfimltural appeared useless and even misleading, in view of the impossi¬ 
bility of deriving from them any serious evidence of the division of property 
and the erroneous interpretation it might have been attempted to put 
on the results of 1882 and 1892. 

« As to the number of proprietors, there could be no possibility of ob¬ 
taining it from the number of land-tax payments, for we have just seen 
the complexity of the question, further increased in the case of rural land¬ 
holders, as built on property much more rarely extends to two communes 
than does agricultural property. Again it could not be obtained directly, 
the attempt failed in 1882. 

<( Under these conditions we shall he satisfied to give the number of 
landholders who are farmers. They were in 1892 3,387,245,'' 

Without having to offer opinion on the conclusions above formulated, 
we maystili observe that if the 1882 figures ceased to have serious document¬ 
ary scientific value in the eyes of the Department itself, the problem of the 
division of property in our country remained without definite solution. 

So it is quite easy to understand why the Minister of Agriculture recently 
decided to resume the study of this social problem and attempted to attain 
his end by a new method. 

What his end was and what the method to be applied was, we shall 
indicate exactly by quotations from the official documents themselves. 

§ 3, The J^nquity of igo8~igog. 

In the Official Enquiry of 1908-1909 we at once find the indications 
we want. 

The Introduction deserves to be quoted in this connection. Here 
is the text in its essential parts : (i) 

“The last “Decennial Agricultural Statistical Return for Fiance" 
did not seek, in all its large supply of documents, special and detailed 
information with reference to small agricultural holdings. 

“ It was, however, desirable when our national agriculture seemed 
at last to have passed the crisis which had lasted for a certain number of 
years, to have an exact idea of the small agricultural holdings in France, 
so as to know if, in passing through this crisis, the position of small pro¬ 
perty had been weakened, if an era of prosperity was to be seen opening 
for it, or, on the contrary, one of decline. 

(i) Agricultural Department, Agricultural Management, Agricultural Information Office: 
La petite propriite furale en France (SmaU Agricultural Holdings in France).- Paris, Na¬ 
tional Press, 1909, 
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Precise instructions were, tlierefore, given by tbe Agriciiltural Depart¬ 
ment at tbe end of 1908 for an enquiry into small agricultural holdings 
in France to be proceeded with. 

'' As tbe system of monograph studies is admirably suited to tbe 
examination of variable and special elements such as those of which ac¬ 
count must be taken for the classification of holdings and the comparison 
of farms in France, this system has been chosen in preference to the sta¬ 
tistical method (i). 

“ Information has been asked for in every department from persons 
competent, Departmenial Professors of Agrimlture and Presidents of the 
Chambers of Notaries, so that most of these data, derived from various 
sources, might correct and complete each other. The principal points 
in the Enquiry on which the calculations were based were: 

“ The indication of the average area of what is understood h}’’ small, 
medium' and large holdings in each of the agricultural regions of the depart¬ 
ment, taking account of the various kinds of cultivation, the market price 
of land, and, generally, all natural economic and social elements. 

The indication of the changes in property in the course of the last 
twenty years ; 

“ The comparison, in each region, of the agricultural equipment poss¬ 
essed by large and small farmers ; 

“ The comparison, in each region, of large and small farms from the 
point of view of the means of production and the economic results obtained; 

The indication of the condition and tendencies of indirect farming, 
of the position of the labourer peasant proprietors (a matter intimately 
connected with that of extreme subdivision), of the social class — 
peasant proprietor, tenant farmer or agricultural labourer, — from which 
the purchasers of small holdings come, of the financial position of the farm¬ 
ers during the last twenty years (matters which may serve as indications 
with regard to the mortgage debt on small holdings). 

“ In the preparation of the monographs, the social idea of property has 
been carefully distinguished from the economic idea of cultivation ox 
f arming 

In conclusion the writer of the introduction added : 

'' Thus, we may, mthout fear of confusion, such as has been too fre¬ 
quently occasioned hitherto, obtain from our enquiry the evidence [of the 
very definite fact of the subdivision of large agricultural estates, and the 
general superiority of small farming to large. 

Other remarkable results we may also put our fingers upon in 


(i) The monographic method is a ^'statistical* method. The writer intended to speak 
of general statistics in opposition to monographs. 
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connection witli indirect farming, mortgage debt on small holdings, 
exaggerated subdivision, and generally, the position of the agricultural 
proletariate in France.” 


§ 4. Chtacteristics of the :^nquiry. 

We may now without difficulty indicate the characteristics of the re¬ 
cent Enquiry before giving its results. 

1. The method employed is new. For the first time — we believe — 
an official agricultural enquir5^ of this character has been carried out by 
means of a series of monographs, that is to say of separate studies, having 
for their subject, it is true, a department, but really relating to different 
regions of this administrative district. The monograph thus formed as¬ 
suredly allows of our taking account of the variety of facts corresponding 
to the variety of situations, but, on the other hand, it scarcely gives general 
views, and numerical studies of social facts, unless it assumes the charac¬ 
ter of an ordinary enquiry which would be much more detailed. 

2. The agents, that is the writers of the new monographs have been 
only, as we said above, department professors of agriculture and presid¬ 
ents of the chambers of notaries. Neither were in a position to supply this 
numerical study of the division of property we have just spoken of. They 
have, therefore, merely given a few figures representing averages and show¬ 
ing their total impressions or information. 

Such impressions and information have not the precision of a 
numerical return, but still they refer to long observed facts, the recent 
variations of which, that the simple numerical statement would not sup¬ 
ply, are indicated when required by competent persons. 

Such are the principal characteristics of the Enquiry of 1908-1909. 
Before analysing it, to show the general results of these direct monographic 
studies, we shall reproduce one of these so as to allow the reader to form 
an idea for himself of the method followed and its distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics. We reproduce here the monograph on the Department of Ain, 
in the valley of the Rhone, contiguous with Switzerland. 


§ 5. Monograph on Ain. 

“ The department of Ain may be divided into two very distinct agri¬ 
cultural regions. 

(i) The mountain region, called Bugey, including the arrondisements 
of Belley, Nantua, Gex and a small part of that of Bourg ; 
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(2) The plain including Domhes (Trevoux), (Bourg) and the 

small level regions of the other arrondissemeiits. 

Meadows prevail in the higher portion of the first region, vines in the 
lower ; it is habitual, taking account of the area, the kind of cultivation, 
the market price of the land, the agricultural equipment and all other 
economic and natural factors, to call '' small holdings those of an area 
of from 3 to 3 hectares ; “ medium holdings those of 15 hectares, and 
'' large holdings '' those between 30 and 40 hectares. 

In the second region, in Dombes, the limit of small holdings is 15 
hectares, that of medium holdings 35 hectares, and that of large holdings 
between 60 and 100, in the region furthest from Lyons which may be called 
the region of ponds. 

In the parrt near Lyons, at Sathonai, Rillieux, Mirabel, and about 
Trevonx, the exceptional market offered by the large town has promoted 
the progress of market garden cultivation. There, by “ medium holdings 
are understood those of 3 hectares, and by large holdings those of 10 hec¬ 
tares. 

In Bresse a district of arable land and varied cultivation, the figures 
are respectively : 10, 20 and 40 hectares. 

In none of the regions thus defined can there be shown in the last 
twenty years, the least tendency towards concentration of property. On the 
contrary, small holdings have increased both in number and total area. The 
increase is slight but it is there : it is much more perceptible in the num¬ 
ber than in the “ area everywhere, it takes place to the detriment of 
large estates, which when sold have been divided. We must, besides, 
observe that, if some large estates of Dombes have not been divided, the 
reason is that they contain large ponds that bring in good profits. They 
are in the hands of rich Lyons manufacturers, who derive from the sale of their 
fish a sufficient interest on the purchase price and also like to possess a 
reserve of land or water game. The proportion of the average and small 
holdings in Bresse seems to be 83 (50 + 33) % ; in Dombes it is near 40 
{30 + 10) % and in Bugey, at Belley 98 (23 + 75) %; atGexgS (ii + 87)%^ 
at Nantua 95 (20 + 75) %. 

Considerations with regard to the kind of cultivation and that of 
the market price of the land in question, together with that of the area, 
above all in Bugey and a part of Dombes, do not modify the general 
result. In Dombes, in fact, market gardening is confined within very 
definite limits and, in Bugey, whilst the value of the vineyards has 
decreased by 55 %, the price of arable laud in its turn has fallen 33 %, 
and that of meadow land from 15 to 20 %. 

Approximately, in Bresse, arable land is worth 1,000 francs the 
hectare, meadow land 1,700 francs and vineyards 2,300 francs. In 
Dombes the figures are respectively: 800 to 1,000 francs, 1,500 frs., and 
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1,500 to 1,800 frs. the hectare. In the market gardening part of tMs 
region, land for special cultivation is sold at from 4,000 to 5,000 francs the 
hectare. In Btigey, arable land is qnoted at from 900 to 1,500 francs, 
meadow land and vineyards at from 1,500 to 2,500 frs. the hectare. 

The valnation of the agricultural equipment, of great importance 
especially in Bresse, presents no difficulties; threshing is almost everywhere 
done on the farm, and reaping, weedixig, sowing and mowing iiiacliines 
and cream separators, all very numerous, are almost uniformly widespread. 

On the other hand, in Ain, there is no concentraiion of farms, that is, 
no absorption of small farming by large farming by reason of any marked 
superiority of the latter over the former. Small farms are, in the whole 
department, in a better position than large ones from the point of view of the 
means of production and the economic results. They are better supplied 
with labour, without being quite as well equipped with machinery as the 
large farms; small farmers make an intelligent use of machinery, manure 
their lands, tend their cattle better and supervise the farm work better. 
In Bresse, where poultry and pig improvement give exceptional re¬ 
sults, it is not rare to find a quite small farmer renting, and, later on, 
buying a farm of average size. In Biigey, where the viticultural crisis 
raged, the small farmer fell back on livestock improvement and milk pro¬ 
duction. In the Gex district, small farmers get a good price for the milk 
they sell at Geneva, directly, or through intermediaries bu5dng their year's 
supply. Elsewhere, the decline in fortune of the large estates oppresses 
the large farmers : they hesitate to carry out on their lands repairs and im¬ 
provements which seem to them expensive. 

Indirect farming is not shown to be increasing. It is rather diminishing. 
Tenant farmers, above all at Trevoux the small farmers, are buying land 
almost everywhere. Exaggerated subdivision is not spoken of as a deplor¬ 
able evil, because to remedy it, the very small farmers are more and more 
buying land. In Bresse only 33 % of the landholders or tenant farmers 
are at the same time agricultural labourers. This proportion is tending 
to dimmish, just as at Belley, where it is now 15 %. It is much higher 
at Gex or at ISTantua (90, 80 %), but this is quite special to this region 
of dairy production where large estates, so to speak, do not exist. Between 
the agricultural labourers and their employers, who are often of the same 
rank, there can be no question of class disputes : the native agricultural la¬ 
bourer not possessing anything is hardly met with in the country. The labour¬ 
ers come largely from Haute Savoie. In Dombes, a district of large estates, 
70 to 80 % of the agricultural labourers have bought land. 

It is only at Gex that, together with habits of luxury and expenditure, 
heavy mortgage debts among the peasants are reported.'' 
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Better than any commentary could, this quotation will give the reader 
an exact idea of the Monographs of the Enquiry. The one we have repro¬ 
duced does not differ appreciably from the rest. Numerical data are rare; 
they simply mark with precision an average like that of the area of small, 
medium or large holdings, the proportion of one of these classes to the others, 
and the depreciation of the soil in the last twenty or thirty years. 

The authors of these studies indicate a fact without always seeking 
for its causes, and they proceed by clear assertions as we have been able 
to observe in the above monograph on Ain, where the official correspondent 
says for example: 

In none of the regions can there be shown the least movement to¬ 
wards concentration of property, in the last twenty years. 

In Ain there is no concentration of farms. 

“ InDombes, from 70 to 80 % of the agricultural labourers have bought 
land. 

“ Only in Gex is there observed a heavy mortgage indebtedness of the 
peasants.” 

The character of the monographic studies having been now briefly 
exhibited, it remains for us to give the general conclusions that can be 
drawn from them. 


§ 6. General Hesnlts, 

The Agricultural Department has itself prepared synoptic tables to 
place in clear relief the conclusions of the enquiry. 

The first and most important of these conclusions refers to the evol¬ 
ution of small holdings in the course of the last twenty years, 1888-1908. 
1st. As to the number of small holdings, there was found : 


An increase in 42 Departments 

a decrease in 13 „ 

a stationary condition in .17 „ 


Different results^ according to districts, in . 15 ,, 

2nd. As to the area of the agricultural land occupied by small holdings ; 
the results furnished by the Enquiry are as follows: 

Increase in . .52 Departments 

Decrease in . . 5 

Stationary Condition in .19 
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Differefit results, according to districts, in ii Departments. 

It follows from the above that small holdings, such as they are defined 
in each region of the departments, show no general diminution either from 
the point of view of number or of area. 

The only departments, 13, in which there was shown a decrease in 
the number of proprietors, were: 

Hautes-Alpes 
Ardeche 
Aube 
Cote-d'Or 
Eure 
Jura 
Lozere 

This decrease appears to be due to special causes and not to a tendency 
to capitalist concentration similar to that observed sometimes in industry 
and commerce. 

Thus we read in the Monograph on Hautes-Alpes: 

'' Targe estates have not increased; small holdings, without the change 
being very noticeable, have diminished in number and increased in average 
area, a twofold occurrence which is to be explained by the constant emigra¬ 
tion of the small farmers to the towns and to America (California). Those 
who go, before they leave, sell their land to their relations and neighbours. 
Thus is explained the decrease in Hautes-Alpes in the number of small 
labouring proprietors; when they return from America, it is generally 
with a small fortune. They repurchase a small holding in the district, 
which they cultivate without thinking of hiring themselves to others.’' 

In Aube the explanation of the economic occurrence is similar and 
excludes any conclusion in favour of concentration of landed property. 

'' In all five regions, small holdings so understood have diminished 
in number and increased in total and average area, but it must be observed 
that in Nogentais, with the very significant increase in the total area of 
the small holdings, the number of small proprietors is rather increasing 
than decreasing. Generally, the number of small proprietors has decreased 
in consequence of the depopulation of the country districts and the average 
area has increased by sales and purchases due to this exodus. Many small 
holdings have thus become medium holdings. Again the decrease in the 
larrge estates is general both in number and in area : there are only slight 
reservations to be made for the Jura region and the chalk district of Cham¬ 
pagne.” 


Haute-Marne 

Meuse 

Nievre 

Oise 

Ome 

Seine 
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Elsewhere, in Nievre, for example, the same explanations show that 
large properties have not gained in any way by the diminution, in the num¬ 
ber of small proprietors, which has indeed increased in certain regions: 

“ For twenty years, in the whole department, small holdings have 
been slightly decreasing in number through the exodus of the small land- 
owners ; they have slightly increased in total area at the expense of large 
estates. The position of the large estates has remained stationary at 
Nevers and at Chateau-Chinon, but they have been subdivided to an appre¬ 
ciable extent in the last twenty years at Clamecy and Cosne, and it is rather 
small than medium property that has benefited by this subdivision.” 

In Oise — as in other districts — a demographic phenomenon is re¬ 
marked explaining the decrease in the number of the proprietors. The 
fact is clearly indicated by the writer of the monograph : 

“ The position of small property has remained unvaried in Noyon- 
nais and the valley of the Oise. We might report here a slight tendency 
to decrease among the large estates in favour of average holdings. In 
the same way, in the plateaux of Therain, the decrease seems not very 
noticeable. 

In all the other districts there has been an appreciable decrease both in 
the number and area of small holdings; average holdings have increased 
to the detriment of the former, and large holdings have slightly increased 
both in number and area at the expense of both medium and small property. 

It seems, then, that in Oise we have to report a tendency towards 
concentration of landed property. But this tendency has a special origin, 
which must he noted; it is depopulation, a decreased birthrate. The 
five most agricultural cantons of the department, Crevecoeur, Froissy, 
Songeons, Marseille and Guiscard had 39,534 inhabitants in 1881 ; in 1906 
they only reported 31,195. And births are rarer and rarer. Thus the only 
son of a small farmer marries the only daughter of a farmer of the same local¬ 
ity and the two properties are united ; later on an only child inherits. 
have here the entire special machinery for concentration in OiseT 

These examples are sufficiently typical and it seems idle to multiply 
them. 

The 1908 enquiry authorizes and even lays down a first very definite 
conclusion : 

The number of small proprietors has increased instead of diminishing 
in the majority of the districts of France, and even where there has been 
a decrease, large estates have not been enlarged at the expense of the small. 
Territorial concentration has not been observed, at least not in the immense 
majority of cases. 

This first conclusion has been confirmed and not contradicted by 
observations on the area occupied by small holdings. 
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We saw above that there was, however, observed a decrease in this 
area in five departments; 

Eure, 

Eozere, 

Oise 

Orne 

Seine 

In the departments of Oise and Orne it is medium and not large hold¬ 
ings that have been increased by the reduction of the area occupied by 
small holdings. What the writer of the monograph on Oise says under this 
head (see above) is true also for Orne. 

In Eure it is again the decreased agricultural population that explains 
the decrease in the area owned by small proprietors. The author of the 
Monograph on this Department expresses himself as follows: 

“ Small holdings tend to diminish in number in nearly all the districts 
of the department. The rural communes are more and more depopulated. 
This exodus has considerably reduced the number of small landholders; 
it has occasioned an increase in the area of average and large holdings, 
and a slight decrease in the total area of the small holdings. Yet it is 
noted that in the arrondissement of Andelys medium holdings have slightly 
decreased to the benefit of small holdings. Targe holdings have increased 
in area but it is especially the medium holdings that can show an import¬ 
ant increase.'" 

In Tozere a special cause would seem alone to explain the decrease 
in the total area of the small holdings. This is how the specialist, who drew 
up the report, expresses himself: 

“ In the last twenty years, small holdings in Tozere have decreased 
in number and area. This decrease is due to the exodus, occasioned by 
the chestnut disease in the Cevennes in 1895. We find to-day in these 
parts many houses that are falling in. The emigrants have not sold, 
but have let their little holdings to their neighbours. In Causse, emi¬ 
gration has been arrested by the extension assumed by the manufacture 
of Roquefort cheese. The breeding of milk producing sheep brings the 
small farmers in much higher profits than grain cultivation did ten years 
ago. This decrease in the small holdings has no effect either on medium 
or large estates. The owners of medium estates do not buy for want of 
money; large landholders do not buy either, because they have enough 
land lying fallow not to add more to it. The trees are sold for their 
wood; when the trees are cut down the undergrowth is too often left to be 
destroyed by goats." 

It is quite an accidental cause and not a social evolution. 
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Finally, the second conclusion of the enquiry is also ver}^ definite; 
the area of the small holdings has increased in the last twenty years, just 
as the number has increased. 


§ y. Meonomic Results of Cultivation by Small Farmers. 

It was certainly interesting to enquire whether cultivation carried 
on by small farmers, that is, generally, farming on a small scale, gave re¬ 
sults inferior to those obtained from average or large farms. 

The question has been often put, discussed and answered, indeed, 
in very different ways. 

What answer has been given to it by the French Enquiry of 1908-1909 ? 

The first conclusion relates to the means of production ; the authors 
of the monographs have judged that small farms [and consequently cultiv¬ 
ation by small farmers) were 

superior in .27 departments 

equal in .15 „ 

inferior in .29 ,, 

inferior or superior, according to the district, in 14 departments. 

To sum up — and this is already a very interesting result, — small 
farms are by no means generally inferior and are sometimes even superior 
from the point of view of the means of production. 

The first conclusion already suggests the second, which is of capital 
importance. From the point of view of economic results — gross and 
net 3deld — it would appear that small farms are 


superior 

in . 


equal 

in . 

. 9 

inferior 

in . 

.16 


sometimes inferior, sometimes superior in 13 Departments 
Certainly the superiority of farming on a small scale is already recog¬ 
nised in the majority of the departments, but it is well, aU the same, to 
reproduce certain information from the monographs on the departments 
in which small farms seem inferior. Can it be supposed that the super¬ 
iority of the large farms gives rise to the expectation of rapid progress 
entailing the decline of small peasant proprietors ? 

On this point the two monographs on Meuse and Meurthe-et Moselle 
are most instructive. In the former we read: 

Large farms avail themselves of all improved machinery. In the 
valley of the Meuse, where the area of meadow land possessed by small 
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farmers is comparatively large, we often find a reaping macliiiie with rake 
worked by horses. In the same region the use ^of the tedding machine 
on meditini farms is common. 

« There, is then an appreciable inferiority in equipment on the part 
of small as compared with large farms. This inferiority is accentuated 
by the impossibility of the small farmer, without credit, obtaining chemic¬ 
al manure, selected seeds or thoroughbred breeding stock. 

«But the small farmer does not allow himself to be beaten. He has 
his advantage in the matter of labour. He keeps a larger stock of cattle, 
principally in Barrois and the Meuse Valley. On wine farms his winemaking 
plant is equal in proportion to that of the large farmer. If he is incon¬ 
venienced by his land being subdivided in scattered parcels, the large farmer 
is equally so and often more. 

(( Altogether, the inferiority of the small farm is slight.'’ 

We see that the superiority of large farms is scarcely a danger in Meuse. 

The same may be said in the case of the department of Meurthe- 
et-Moselle. 

Small farms are inferior to large in the agricultural part, for the 
chief reason that small farmers, attached to their routine, are specially 
averse to progress. It cannot be said that the small farmer especially 
lacks capital ; he lacks initiative. The average and large farms suffer 
from the same defect, but in less degree. The large farms suffer much from 
deficiency of labour, from subdivision in scattered parcels, and from the 
want of farm roads, whence it results that, though superior to the small 
farms, they do not threaten to absorb them ; far from that; their superiority is 
no menace ; the profits they realise are not in proportion to the capital 
invested in them.” 

Finally, small farms — and, consequently, farming by small propri¬ 
etors — are not markedly inferior even in the districts where it is found 
that they do not yield the same results as large farms. 

This conclusion is too intimately connected with the very scope of 
the enquiry into the situation of small holdings in France for us to neglect 
to point it out. 


§ 8. Mortgage Indehtedness. 

This subject was dealt with specially in all the Monographs in response 
to the Enquiry and it is very interesting to note the conclusions of each 
author. We know, in fact, that the mortgage debt on peasant property 
has often been described as a crushing burden. 

The opinions expressed by the writers leave no room for doubt 
on the matter. All appear to agree in sa3dng that the debt on mortgage — 
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except in the vine districts — does not constitute a danger or too heavy 
a burden. At most they indicate, without being alarmed, the existence 
of mortgage burdens corresponding only to a portion of the purchase price 
not yet paid by the small farmer. There is no question of seizure, of fre¬ 
quent re-sale, or of extreme sacrifices placing the small proprietor in a 
difficult situation. 

The constantly repeated note in this connection is: '‘Nothing to he 
said of a debt on mortgage specially burdening small holdings,’' or again, 
“ Mortgage debts, very heavy in the viticultural regions, do not specially 
burden small holdings there or elsewhere.” 

These conclusions are the more worthy of remark, as the Agricultural 
Department specially consulted the Presidents of the Chamber of Notaries. 
These public officers are in a special position to appreciate the burden of 
the mortgage debt as ojiy contract of the kind is of necessity known to them. 

❖ * 

Such are the general results of the Enquiry we have studied. Our 
analysis is quite impartial and simply reproduces the opinions expressed in 
the officially published documents. 


Daxiel Zoeua 

Professor of the Free School of Political Science. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Rural Depopulation and its Arrest in England 
and Wales {continued). * 


III. — The Readjustment of Agriculture to Changed Conditions. 


§ I. The Growing Demand for the Minor Products. 


We have seen that the competition of the great developing countries 
of the world has brought down the price of wheat, once the main product 
of English farming, restricting the area upon which it would pay to grow 
it. But it is increasingly true that ” man does not live by bread alone/* 
The very causes which have brought down the price of the ''primitive'* 
foods, and with them the price of all industrial products, have provided 
demands and a market which fifty years ago had no existence, Mr. Graham 
says: “ The sort of man who had bread and cheese for his dinner forty years 
ago, now demands a chop ; and he who was content with a chop now denands 
a chicken . . .no man is so poor that he cannot afford a wheaten loaf. 
Such luxuries as strawberries, once only bought by the well-to-do, are 
now consumed by the million in the working class homes.** Nor is the 
change only in respect or quantity of kind of food. With the rise of pro¬ 
sperity the people have learned to criticize their food, and there is an 
increasing demand for food of good quality. 


* For the sources utilised in compiling this article, see the previous part, published 
in the Bulletin of Economic and Social IntetUgence^ 3rd Year, No. 5, May, 1912. 


II 
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The habit of drinking fresh milk has spread with prosperity. Social 
reformers year by year lay more emphasis on the need of the children 
of the nation for fresh milk. Experiments like those tried within recent 
years in Halifax have all been in the direction of teaching the almost ex¬ 
clusive use of fresh milk for young children to working class mothers, where 
before they gave them tea or stout or condensed milk. In some towns 
milk is even supplied at nominal prices. 

Though possibly less cheese is consumed per head, the demand for 
cheese goes on growing with the population. Where dry bread was once 
eaten, bread and butter is eaten now. Eggs are used in increasing number 
every year. Flowers are in request in vast quantities by the richer people 
in the great centres: indeed a love for flowers is becoming far more com¬ 
mon among all classes. It is said many would rather go without bread 
than flowers. This is partly no doubt the result of greater refinement, 
partly of the lack of flower gardens in city homes. 

The new markets for agricultural produce, then, must be provided 
for by the development of what might be called the minor products of 
the soil, by market gardening, dairying, poultry keeping. In past times, 
for instance, poultry keeping was regarded as quite a subsidiary matter, 
generally carried on by the farmer's wife, who was content if she got pin- 
money " out of it. 


§ 2 . Mow other Countries have supplied the Demand. 

In many respects the English agriculturalists are very conservative 
and it has taken longer for this change in the possibilities of cultivation 
to be recognised among them than in other countries. Some countries 
have reorganised their agriculture in order to meet just this new set of 
wants in the teeming cities of England, the social structure of their country 
districts in some cases, as in Holland and Denmark, lending themselves 
more easily to the change. Clever English providers, recognising the diffi¬ 
culty of organising the supply by the conservative and intensely indivi¬ 
dualistic British farmers, have gone abroad and organised centres of supply 
for the English markets. So that by the time the change had become 
apparent to the English cultivator he was face to face with a competition 
already in full swing. 

In 1903 England imported from Denmark alone 462,187,000 eggs, 
and in 1908, 469,964,000; practically the whole of this trade has been 
built up since 1895. Russia has also organised the exportation of eggs, and 
in 1908 sent 847,382,000 eggs to England, The total imports of eggs 
(which came almost entirely from other European countries) rose from 
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Ij035,i7i;000 ill i886to 2,393,111,0001111904. (Since then the importation 
has declined slightly). In 1864 the value of eggs imported was £834,028, 
in 1904 £6,730,574, an increase of £5,896,576 in 40 years. 

The imports of poultry and game (the latter accounting for about 
£100,000) have risen from £351,888 in 1886 to £1,053,933 in 1907. 
In 1904 the imports of poultry alone amounted to £1,089,044 from Russia, 
Belgium, France, and the United States. 

Of butter in 1908 England imported 4,210,831 cwts. of which 1,857,103 
cwts. came from Denmark; and the total value was £15,960,571. In 
1908 the importation of cheese amounted to 2,306,086 cwts., of which 
1,541,502 cwts. came from Canada, and 279,401 cwts. from Holland. 

The total quantities of fruits and vegetables (exclusive of fruits not 
easily grown in England) rose from 18,848,206 cwts. (value £8,611,690) 
in 1900 to 23,133,463 cwts.(value £10,664,195) in 1904. 

In estimating that England imports almost half of all her food con¬ 
sumption, including wines and tropical fruits. Dr. Pierre Besse adduces 
figures to show that by the calculations of the Royal Statistical Society, 
from 1899 to 1903 she imported 57 per cent, of the butter, 65 per cent, of 
the cheese and 41 per cent, of the poultry and eggs consumed. 

The above figures show a growing market for products many of which 
by the re-organisation of her agriculture, England could very well supply 
herself, and supply better and more satisfactorily as the desire for quality 
as weU as quantity becomes more widespread. They also show the way 
in which other countries have taken advantage of these markets and the 
amount of competition English farmers have had to face in the new fields 


§ 3 . — The l>evelQpment of more Intensive Farming in England, 


The cultivation of these kinds of products is precisely that which 
favours subdivision of the land and demands a great deal of intensive 
cultivation and individual attention. In the figures that Mr. Roxby 
gives, we see that it is in districts devoted to this type of agriculture that 
rural labour has been most stable. In the 13 parishes comprising the 
Vale of Evesham in Worcestershire the increase of population has gone on 
steadily; between 1801 and 1851 there was 52.5 per cent, and fromi88l 
to 1911, at the time when almost every other type of agricultural village 
was losing population, the increase has been 47.7 per cent.; during the last 
two decades the increases were 15.3 per cent, and 17.i per cent, respectively. 
He cites two other districts, less naturally favoured, where an increase 
of population has also taken place ; in these districts a similar type of agri¬ 
cultural organisation has prevailed. 
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How far has England been able to keep up with these growing require- 
luents, which have themselves been fostered by their early recognition 
by the farmers of other countries ? With regard ^ to the supply of cattle, 
both for nulk and meat production, there has been great expansion in breed¬ 
ing high-class stock. The prices and demand for the best English meat 
have not diminished, and other countries still look to Great Britain for 
the best breeding stock. In thirty years cows have increased by 650,000 
and two-thirds of these belong to the Shorthorn breed, which gives a heavy 
supply of milk. Cows now form 40.7 per cent, of all cattle raised. 

About thirty years ago there were some 1,204,000,000 gallons of milk 
a year available for human consumption; the computations of the Royal 
Statistical Society, referred to above, placed it in 1903 at 1,723,000,000 
gallons. The Agricultural Statistics for 1910 show a steady increase 
in the average number of cows and heifers per thousand acres of cultivated 
land (the total area under crops and grass); in England the number per thou¬ 
sand acres rose from 65 in 1875-9 to 84 in 1910, and in Wales from 95 in 
1875-9 to 102 in 1910. While the increase in the Western and Central 
dairying distiricts has been from 128 to 152, the most notable change is 
ill the corn-growing Eastern counties (48 to 74) and in the South-Eastern 
counties (34 to 47). According to the Agricultural Statistics for 1906 
cousuption had risen by 100 millions of gallons per annum; taking this 
consumption at 15 gallons per head, it was computed that every year there 
should be a further supply of 6 millions of gallons. Out of 1,723 gallons 
produced annually, 620 millions were for the fresh milk supply. The Agri¬ 
cultural Statistics for 1910 showt hat inr elation to the ever growing demand 
the increase of the milking herd is not altogether satisfactory, although a 
greater proportion of cov/s are kept for milking purposes. While the pop¬ 
ulation has augmented by 33 per cent, the production of milk (including 
butter and cheese) has only risen 25 per cent. 

Although apparently English farmers have allowed foreign competi¬ 
tors to beat them in the supply of butter and cheese, there is still more milk 
used for butter-making and cheese-making than for the supply of the fresh 
milk market: 944 millions of gallons being used for butter making and 153 
millions for cheese. But the fresh milk industry has been better organised 
than any other section of English dairy production. In 1893 the county 
of Essex, where the land was formerly devoted almost exclusively to 
corn-growing, had become almost derelict. A number of Scotch and 
Eancashire farmers, finding they could get land very cheaply in Essex 
(in some cases for paying the rates and taxes) came with their cattle and 
started dairy farming. At first they had difficulty in marketing their nxilk 
but the difficulties were overcome by combination and the application of 
co-operative methods. The farms were made to pay largely by the work 
of the whole families, and while the number of hired women was small. 
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the motlaer of the family usually assisted her husband by milking the cows 
and otherwise sharing in the labour in which her family had an interest. 
Esses is now a flourishing agricultural district and an active centre of agri¬ 
cultural education and experiment. 

As regards fruit, Mr. Pratt estimates that in 1904 there had been an 
increase of 63.9 per cent, of orchards in thirty-one years and an increase 
of acreage under small fruit of 11.7 per cent, in seven years. The Agri¬ 
cultural Statistics for 1910 show an increase in twenty years of 16.2 per cent 
of acreage under small fruit and 11.5 per cent, of orchards and in 1910 
an increase from 1907 of 84,309 acres as compared with 82,175 of the first 
and 250,673 acres as compared with 250,176 of the latter. 

An example is given by Mr. Pratt of a district in which the cultivation 
of fruit and flowers has almost entirely superseded that of wheat-growing. 
In 1875 only about 200 acres in the district around Wisbeach were devoted 
to fruit and flowers; in 1905 it was estimated there were 4,500 acres; 
and the majority of the cultivators came under the definition of '' small 
holders.'' In and around Spalding in Lincolnshire there were in 1906 
300 acres under flowers and bulbs, and the area devoted to these industries 
had doubled in five years and quadrupled in ten. During the season of 
1905, 400 tons of cut flowers were estimated to have been sent out from 
Spalding. Many of the consignments were sent from cottage gardens, 
or by the allotment holders. In this district the population has increased 
by 7.9 per cent during the last decade, whereas it was one in which the pop¬ 
ulation had decreased between 1851 and 1891, and only increased by 0.2 
per cent, between 1891 and 1901. 

The annual production of the English poultry yard according to 
Mr. Edward Brown, the Honorary Secretary of the National Poultry Organ¬ 
isation Society almost doubled in value in thirty-one years, being estimated 
at £6,000,000 in 1878 and £11,700,000 in 1908. In the same time consump¬ 
tion rose from £9,750,000 to £20,000,000. 

Dr. Besse makes a remarkable comparison between the annual value 
of the poultry yeard products and the value of the wheat produced in the 
years 1907 and 1908 £11,703,000 and £10,370,000 as stated in the Agri¬ 
cultural Statistics for 1908, in order to show the importance the poultry 
industry is assuming. It is certain, however, that it is not nearly what 
it might be, were it better organised. The Agricultural Organisation Soci¬ 
ety and the National Poultry Organisation Society are endeavouring to 
organise the industry on the lines adopted by the continental countries, 
but much remains to be done. 

Competition in early fruit and vegetables is being met by the great 
expansion of production under glass. ^ In i860 the acreage covered ^ with 
glass houses scarcely exceeded 200 acres; in 1905 there were 1,500 acres. 
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The best results in this kind of cultivation are said to be attained by the 
“ small man '' with an industrious and hard working family. 


§ 4. Iticreuse in the Number of Small Moldings^ 

From the foregoing it is evident that every branch of the new agri¬ 
culture adapted to fulfil the requirements of a market of recent and con¬ 
stantly increasing growth, is peculiarly suited to small holdings — the type 
of holdings capable of supporting a much larger population than the big 
farms have been able to do for nearly a generation. Corsley again provides 
an interesting concrete example. Miss Davies, referring to the period 
between 1870 and 1885, when the conversion of arable to pasture was taking 
place in the districts, writes: “ The difficulty of letting farms at this time 
led to some of them being broken up, and leased in small holdings. This 
reversion to something more nearly resembling the old system of distri¬ 
bution in Corsley was ultimately a great boon to those of the inhabitants 
who remained. The rich sandy soil is peculiarly favourable for the success 
of the small holding, and there are probably at least thirty families in Cors¬ 
ley at the present day with less than twenty acres, who as market gardeners 
or dairy farmers make their living mainly from the land.'' 

Most ot the figures given in this review of the situation are, it will 
be noticed, not later than 1908, and many of them are prior to that date. 
Some indication of the present trend may be gathered from more recent 
figures relating to small holdings, in view of their intimate connection 
with the new agriculture " and the influence of the latter on repopulation 
of the rural districts. These figures may also throw light on the census 
returns for 1911, 

In 1895, farms of more than 300 acres occupied 27.37 per cent, of 
the superficies of cultivated land in England alone, and farms of mote 
than 100 acres (including the foregoing) 69.96 pet cent. The Agricultural 
Statistics for 1910 show that within 25 years 1,795 farms of over 300 acres 
have disappeared, 249 since 1905, 134 between June 1909 and June 1910. 
The report says : '' The large farm of several hundred acres, which was at 
one time regarded as furnishing the most characteristic example of British 
agriculture, appears to be gradually losing its position, and at the present 
time little more than three per cent, of the agricultural holdings can be so 
described .... The change is no doubt mainly attributable to subdi¬ 
vision." In England alone the number of holdings of this class 153.92 
per cent, of the total number of holdings; in Wales, 0.6 per cent. 

Since 1885 the only class of holdings which has shown a continuous 
tendency to increase has been the holdings of between 50 and 300 acres^ 
In 1910 there were in England 5,908 more than in 1885, and 483 more than 
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in 1895 : in Wales 108 more than in 1885 and 12 less than in 1895. In 
1910 there had been an increase of 205 new holdings of this class. 

The small holdings, properly speaking, were until quite recent years 
declining steadily in England. Of those of 5 acres and not exceeding 50, 
there were 4,276 less in igio than in 1885, but only 467 less than in 1895. 

During the same period in Wales there has been an increase of this 
class of holdings. In 1910 there was an increase in the numbers of 2,269 
as compared with 1885 and 313 as compared with 1895. Holdings of above 
one acre and not exceeding five, compared with 1895, in England show a 
diminution of 805 and in Wales of 108. 

But the last two years have shown a “ striking change of tendency 
with regard to small holdings of 50 acres or less. Between 1890 and 1908, 
the total decrease in the number of this class of holdings in England and 
Wales was 22,000, but between 1908 and 1910 there was a net increase 
of 1,626. This proves that there has been a strong counteracting influence, 
which the Report attributes mainly to the SmallHoldings and Allotments 
Act of 1907 (i). There is no doubt that the Act gave scope to the impetus 
created by the new needs that we have discussed. In Scotland, to which 
the Act did not apply, there was a further decrease in this class of holding 
of 208. 

In 1887 and 1890 Allotments Acts were passed to facilitate the pro¬ 
vision of allotments, that is (speaking broadly) small plots of land which 
could be cultivated by artisans and labourers in their spare time. This 
Act did much to improve the lives of the working classes, and the cultiva¬ 
tion of allotments has paved the way for small holdings, as itlias helped 
to train cultivators who can make them successful. The first Act which 
was passed with the object of creating small holdings was the Small Hold¬ 
ings Act of 1892. This Act gave power to County Councils to purchase 
or hire land, and let or re-sell it in small holdings to suitable applicants 
on easy terms. It also empowered County Councils to advance money 
to the tenant of a small holding who had agreed with his landlord for the 
purchase of his holding. 

This Act was almost a dead letter. Dr. Besse notices the disinclina¬ 
tion there was at the beginning of the twentieth century to let or sell farms 
in lots. Probably, therefore, it was at any rate partly due to the difficulty 
of obtaining land that very few holdings were created under the Act. 

The Small Holdings and Allotments Act passed in 1907 introduced 
two new principles of great importance. It imposed upon the County 
Councils the duty of providing small holdings for suitable applicants, 
and empowered the Board of Agriculture to appoint Small Holdings Com- 

(i) See Bulletin of Economic and Social InielU^ence^ No, 3 (March igit 

page 223. 
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Hdssioiiers to see that this ditty is performed. It also conferred upon the 
County Councils wide powers of acquiring land by compulsory purchase 
or compulsory hiring. 

The Report of the Small Holdings Commissioners for igog showed that 
in two years a provision of land had been made, under the Act, for 6,600 
applicants. The total nttmber of applicants in those tw^o years had been 
26,883, for 437,124 acres : 15,191 of whom had been provisionally approved 
for 216,863 acres. The Report for 1910 showed that in three years the Act 
had resulted in the provision of land for approximately 9,035 applicants, 
and that 89,353 acres had been actually acquired or agreed to be acquired 
by County Councils for Small Holdings in England and Wales. 

The Commissioners comment on the apparent discrepancy in the in¬ 
crease of small holdings reported in the Agricultural Statistics for 1910 
between June 1908 and June 1910 {1,626, as noted above) when the number 
of small holdings which have been actually established up to the end of 
1910 is 7,500. This seems to be due mainly to two factors, viz., that the 
growth of towns absorbs many small holdings and that many of the new 
small holders were already tenants of small quantities of land so that their 
holdings do not constitute an addition to the number of holdings. Further, 
many of the new tenants under the Act did not take up their holdings till 
after the Agricultural Returns were made up, and in some cases land let 
to an Association is returned as one holding, although it has been sublet 
by the Association to a number of small holders. In fact 3,454 acres have 
been let to 37 Co-operative Small Holdings Associations, who have sublet 
holdings to 490 of their members. 

The bearing of the Act on the question of depopulation is clearly 
brought out in the Commissioners' Report for 1910. It states : 

A striking feature of the applications has been the large proportion 
of the applicants who were already holding some land, and who deired 
to increase their holdings.*' In some counties these formed over 70 per cent 
of the applicants. The son of a small holder is often thus enabled ** to re¬ 
main at home and assist in the cultivation of a holding, when without 
additional land he would have had to seek work in the towns or emigrate 
to the Colonies." 

In 1908, 34 per cent of the applicants were agricultural labourers, 
in 1909 23 per cent, and in 191a 30 per cent. These are the class of men 
who, in order to keep them on the land, it is most important should be 
enabled to rise from the position of mere wage earners to be independent 
holders and cultivators of the soil. 

The Act and its administration has an indirect bearing on the hous¬ 
ing problem. The Report of the Commissioners for 1908 recommends 
that, although the Act imposes no direct obhgation to provide houses for 
applicants, when a holding is asked for from which the applicant hopes to 
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obtain Ms living, and to wMcb he intends to devote Ms whole time, the Coun¬ 
cil should be prepared to provide a house and the necessary buildings. 
In 1908, 16 per cent, of the approved applicants asked for a house, in 1907 
27 per cent., and in 1910 27 per cent. The number of dwelling houses 
provided by Comity Councils in 1910 was 440. 

An interesting point is raised in connection with the provision of houses, 
wMch throws a vivid light on the possibilities of “ petite culture.'" In 
reply to inquiries from several County Councils as to the size of holdings 
on which they should be justified in erecting houses, the Board replied 
that no general rule could be laid down. The Act only empowers Councils 
to erect a house on holdings where there is a reasonable probability that the 
cultivation ot it will pay the rent of both house and land. “ Where how¬ 
ever," write the Commissioners, '' small holders go in for market gardening, 
fruit growing, or other forms of intensive culture, it is possible for them 
to obtain their whole livelihood from holdings of five acres or even less, 
and consequently in some cases the Board have sanctioned the erection 
of houses on holdings as small as two acres." The report goes on to show 
that under the Act it has been possible to provide a cottage and two or 
three acres of land at rents not exceeding those wMch the tenant would have 
had to pay for a house alone in the neighbouring town. 


§ 5. Indications of a General Revival of Agrienltnre, 

There are not wanting other signs of the revival of agriculture in 
England. The Agricultural Statistics for 1910 state that the values of nearly 
every kind of British farm produce has been higher in the first decade 
of the twentieth than in the last decade of the nineteenth century. In 
1909 the price of English wheat has risen again to 363. iid, per quarter. 
The reaction of this upward kind of prices on the demand for farms is very 
marked. A striking instance is given by the Small Holdings Commissioners 
in their Report for 1908. “ The demand for farms," they wirite, “ is 

keener at the present time than it has been for many years past, and there 
has been a corresponding appreciation of the value of agricultural land. 
In one instance a farm of some 300 acres became vacant in the Eastern 
Counties. Within a few weeks of the death of the tenant, applications for 
the farm were received from two County Councils, one Small Holdings 
Association and seventeen individual farmers, and all of them offered to 
pay a higher rent than had been paid by the late tenant, though his rent 
had been raised only two years before." TMs illustration is the more 
striking as relating to one of the Eastern counties, wMch we have noticed 
as having passed through an acute crisis. 
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A portion of this revival is very likely due to the growing demand 
for food of superior quality. The great mass of imported foods is consumed 
by the working classes, and every year these are better able to appreciate 
the relative values of foods and become more exacting. Home grown 
foods on the whole are better than imported. For instance the flour made 
from American wheat is not generally as nourishing as that made from Eng¬ 
lish wheat. Imported meat is poorer in quality, and is more or less depleted 
of its nourishment by being chilled or frozen. 

Looking into the future, it seems reasonable to suppose that in some 
quarters foreign competition will become less severe. The United States 
has a vast and rapidly increasing population, which is likely to absorb 
more and more of its own products, especially as these products themselves 
may diminish. The Country Life Commission realised the very real danger 
of reduction of crops owing to depletion of the soil. Hitherto all the 
new countries have been producing from virgin soil, which is at first extra¬ 
ordinarily fertile ; but unless those lands are very carefully and very com¬ 
pletely fed they cannot go on producing at the same rate. There are in¬ 
dications that alack of labour may also interfere with production. Dr. Besse 
says that the want of labour is even more widespread in the United 
States than it was in England in full crisis, although hitherto it has been 
met by a much more extensive use of machinery. The imports of wheat 
from the United States declined from 43,312,561 cwts. in 1902, to 
20,696,900 cwts. in 1907. Although they rose again to 27,123,400 cwts. 
in 1908, yet in 1904-5 the importation was lower than it has been since 
1870, viz. 7,051,600 cwts. and 6,634,700 cwts,; and this was not com¬ 
pensated for by any increase in the importation of flour from the 'United 
States, as since 1904 this has been less than in any year since 1884. 
same considerations apply in various degrees to all the newly developed 
countries. 

Again the standard of life is rising among industrial populations 
other than those of great Britain, and a similar need for a lighter diet 
is being felt by urban peoples. There has been recently, for instance, 
a certain diversion of the egg supplies of Russia, South Eastern Europe, 
and, to some extent, of Denmark, from the English to the German market. 
In other words the world supplies of foods which have acquired a new value 
will have to be shared more generally with other European peoples. 

These facts, considered together, at any rate suggest that the English 
farmer is not likely again to be compelled to face such fierce competition 
as during the past fifty years. 

It can hardly be said that there are grounds for unqualified optimism, 
or any relaxation of study and watchfulness; but on the whole the outlook 
for English agriculture is much more hopeful than at the dose of the past 
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century, and there seems good reason for believing that in consequence 
a re-peopling of the rural districts has already set in. 

We have now to consider briefly the means proposed for fostering 
this movement, and the tendencies which would appear to be favourable 
to it. 


— Pile promotloii of Agricultairal Deyelopment aid Repopiilatloii, 

§ I. Mconomic I^egislation, 

In England it is usual to rely more upon private initiative and the na¬ 
tural adaptability of the people for bringing about economic and social 
developments rather than upon legislation. Much might, however, be 
done by a systematic and thorough inquiry into rural probelnis, especially 
into local conditions and requirements, and by making use of the know¬ 
ledge so gained in order to devise effective legislative facilities and en¬ 
couragement for agricultural development. 

We have seen how the Small Holdings Act met a need that had be¬ 
come insistant, apparently just at the moment when it could have the 
best effect. In their first Report the Commissioners stated, All over the 
country there are men who for years have been desiring to obtain land and 
who have both the capital and the knowledge that is necessary to make 
them successful small holders ...... the t3rpe of man who too often 

in the past has despaired of obtaining land in this country and has 
emigrated. 

The Development and Roads Improvement Funds Act, 1909, (i) 
is another step in the direction of responding to the increased interest in 
rural problems. It provides, among other things, for the advancement 
of funds to Government Departments, or to Educational or Public autho¬ 
rities of any kind, for aiding and developing agriculture and rural industries, 
promoting scientific research and experiments in the science, methods and 
practice of agriculture, the organisation of co-operation and the general 
improvement of transport. The Act seems likely to give great impetus 
to agricultural research and technical education. 

In the interests of restoring the population to the rural districts, 
and building up a permanent rural population too much emphasis cannot 
be laid on the importance of fostering by every means the re-attachment 

(i) See the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence ist Year, No. 2 (October- 
November, 1910), page 96. 
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of the people to the soil. Where the people have a direct interest in the land, 
whether by ownership or security of tenure, we have seen they will remain 
on it; that they will give to its cultivation and development infinitely 
more time and care and toil than when they are merely wage-earners; 
that they will, so to speak, stand by the land in times of change and 
crisis, and even wring success out of apparently unpromising conditions. 

The effect of land possession on the actual increase and health of the 
inhabitants of the rural districts is extraordinary. Miss Davies gives some 
very interesting figures illustrating this in the history of Corsley. She 
shows that the greatest wastage of human hfe by infantile mortality oc¬ 
curred in the families of the agricultural labourers, and that on the other 
hand the children of market gardeners displayed a remarkable vitality ; 
so that, although there were actually more children born among the la¬ 
bourers the mortality among young children was ten times as great a 
among the market gardeners. 

Moreover, a social tendency of grave national moment is involved. 
As the standard of life rises people are increasingly averse to having large 
families, unless they can be certain of having a settled home in which to 
bring them up. Not only does a large family hinder a man from free move¬ 
ment to any part of the world where his labour can fetch the highest money 
wage, but a new sense of responsibility of the parents, especially on the part 
of the mother, towards the children, makes a couple hesitate to bring into 
the world more children than they clearly see their way to provide for and 
educate at least up to their own standard. Thus the re-settlement of the 
rural districts with landholders rather than with wage earners might 
exercise a strong counteracting influence on the falling national birthrate, 
besides preserving for the nation a greater number of the children born. 


§ 2 . Social I^egislation, 

From the social point of view, as well as from the economic, the State 
might effectively intervene to build up a contented rural population. 
President Roosevelt wrote in his letter appointing the Country lyife Com¬ 
mission, Agriculture is not the whole of country life. The great rural 
interests are human interests, and good crops are of little value to the 
farmer unless they open the door to a good kind of life on the farm.'' 

First among the social questions is that of the education of the child¬ 
ren. All writers on the social causes of the depopulation of the rural 
districts are unanimous in considering that the state education has been to¬ 
tally unsuited to the needs of the country child. Dr. Besse declares that 
while lailvrays have provided the means for the peasant to move away 
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from tlie land, tlie school is responsible for inspiring him with the wish 
to do so. What is needed is a t3rpe of education that will interest the boy 
and girls in country life, instead of separating them from it. Education 
in the past has been too bookish, too little concerned with the application 
of knowledge to meet every day needs. In the early days of education 
the power to read and *write and figure was supposed to have some magic 
in itself. In the towns, it has been found necessary to add to elementar>^ 
teaching, as distinguished from secondary education, a certain amount of 
technical instruction. That the country has also a technical side, 'apart 
from definite agricultural training, has not been recognised sufficiently. 
The appreciation of the world of nature, and of man's power to use and 
modify it, must run through all instruction in the rural school. If the rising 
generation is to be kept on the soil they must be interested in it; the child¬ 
ren must be trained for country life. In this respect rural education has 
suftered like so many other problems, by the consideration of the broad 
question chiefly as it has affected city life. 

The rural housing problem calls for very definite and careful consid¬ 
eration. At present the requirements of the sanitary authorities make the 
erection of cottages very expensive, and these often bring no return to the 
landowner beyond making it easier to let his land. The difficulty might 
be met by some system of building societies supported by advances of 
State funds, and, possibly, the sanitary regulations, which have usually 
been framed with an eye to urban rather than rural conditions, might 
be so modified as to be less burdensome. 

Amongst the social legislation which may be mentioned as having 
an indirect but important influence on the rural problem are the Old Age 
Pensions Act, 1908, and the National Insurance Act, 1911. They will 
give a greater sense of security to the rural workers, and the maladies 
incidental to rural occupations will be more effectually dealt with. 


§ 3. The Development of Co-operation, 

Foremost among the policies deliberately to be adopted comes per¬ 
haps the development of the idea of voluntary associative effort for the 
common benefit of the co-operators and for the intelligent and adequate 
supply of the market. 

The Small Holdings Commissioners lay great stress on this in every 
report. In their Report for 1908 they express the hope that small holdings 
associations may be formed in connection with the great co-operative 
industrial associations. One of these was estimated to purchase com, 
meat and vegetables which would require at least 100,000 acres to produce. 
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In their Report for 1909 they point out that the small holder cannot 
hope to obtain the best market prices for his produce, if he deals as an 
isolated unit, with either the productive or distributive side of his business ; 
in 1910 they lay emphasis on the fact that increased production without 
organisation can only spell disaster, by glutting the market. They say, 
“ It is not enough to place men on the land. The whole machinery of co¬ 
operative organisation, coupled with increased facilities for agricultural 
education, must be built up in order that the small holders may be able to 
make the best of their land, and to dispose of their produce at remunera¬ 
tive prices.” 

There had been isolated co-operative societies from 1867, among 
agriculturists, chiefly for the purchase of machinery and other requirements, 
but the movement only received its real impulse in 1901 when the Agricul¬ 
tural Organisation Society was formed. By this society an active propa¬ 
gandist movement has been conducted. Beginning in 1901 with 25 affi¬ 
liated societies, it had at the end of 1910 nearly 400 affiliated societies, with 
an aggregate turn-over of about £1,100,000. The societies forming 
the most numerous class were the societies for acquiring land and sub¬ 
letting it to members in small holdings or allotments; of these there were 
161. The societies for the supply of requirements and sale of produce 
numbered 145, and there were also 19 dairy societies, 39 credit societies, 
20 egg and poultry societies, besides societies of various other kinds. 

The Society has received a grant in aid of its work from the Board of 
Agriculture and, more recently, from the Development Commissioners. 


§ 2. Transport and the Bulking of Consignments, 

Closely associated with the question of co-operation between the pro¬ 
ducers is that of transport. 

Many writers on rural questions, as well as individual farmers, com¬ 
plain bitterly of the “ preferential rates ” granted by English railway 
companies to foreign produce. Often this can be delivered on the mar¬ 
kets at a lower rate of carriage than would be incurred to send English 
produce from one part of the country to another. Mr. Pratt emphasises 
the point that this has much to do with the way in which it is possible 
to deal with the imported products in bulk. The problems of the transport 
of English produce are much more complicated. Continental consignments 
are largely (though not exclusively) of commodities in regard to which 
extreme urgency, from the point of view of preserving their freshness, 
is not absolutely essential. These can be kept back for convenient group¬ 
ing, and the mode of transport involving the least labour while the new 
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milk, soft fruit, green vegetables, new-laid eggs and freshly killed meat 
cannot be. But a very great deal can be done by co-operation and or¬ 
ganisation, and the railway companies have conceded much to efforts 
in this direction. This is especially true of the milk traffic. Where this 
industry has been organised they run special trains to special platforms, 
and have established milk depots where the surplus milk can be stored for 
a certain number of hours, and run special trains back for the free convey¬ 
ance of empty cans. The Staffordshire Farmers' Association has, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Pratt, secured a clear financial gain to its members of 
£30,000 a year by organisation. 

Where a nunber of agriculturalists will bulk their products, or arrange 
for one consignee, they can always secure reduced rates. The General 
Manager of the North Eastern Railway, giving evidence before the Depart¬ 
mental Committee on alleged preferential rates in June 1905, pointed 
out that while his Company carried 269,222 tons of foreign grain from two 
ports, Hull and Newcastle, the 265,893 tons of English grain carried by 
them in the same year, had to be collected from 467 separate points. A 
farmer who sent out during the year 1,993 waggon loads of potatoes 
(6,657 tons) consigned to 250 stations. 

The great development in motor traffic will no doubt lend itself to 
a solution of the transport problem. An agricultural parcels post, as a 
branch of the National postal system, has also been suggested. 


§ 5. The Condition of Women in Rural Districts. 


Note has been made of the influence of the well-being and content¬ 
ment of women in the rural districts. The Country Life Commission 
pointed out the importance of securing their comfort in the home by pro¬ 
viding all household conveniences possible, and as far as possible varying 
the monotony and islation of their lives, by encouraging the formation 
of social centres, clubs and other women's organisations. The suggestion 
made for grouping the houses provided for small holders is a good one on 
this score. 

The lighter forms of agricu.ture we have been considering open a 
entirely fresh field for the activities of women, interesting, healthful, 
and possible for the more refined types. In these they can engage far 
more suitably than in the exhausting work of factory or workshop; and 
most of them possess the great advantage that they can be performed 
without withdrawing workers from the home. It would go far to check 
the exodus of the younger women from the rural districts, if they were 
inspired with the idea that they have a real interest and share in the sue- 
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cessful development of the agriculture of those districts. There can be 
no stability of population except where women, as the home makers, are 
contented to remain. 

All experiment which may acquire increased importance is the revival 
of handicrafts in the homes of the people. There is a renewed demand 
for hand-woven stuffs, hand-made lace, hand-embroideries of all kinds; 
things with an individual touch about them, which no machine-made things 
can possess. 


§ 6 . The Brightening of Country Tife, 


With very little effort, compared to former times, the dullness of coun¬ 
try life can be greatly modified- The increased facilities for transport 
which enabled the people to move from the country, can, judiciously used, 
be the means of bringing them back, and of transforming country life. 
Motor traffic and bicycles have brought country and town into much closer 
relationship. Educational advantages, hitherto associated with town 
life, are thus placed within reach of country dwellers; lectures can be 
arranged and attended, dramatic and musical entertainments provided, 
and country centres be constantly stimulated from the cities. Increased 
business co-operation is likely to lead, especially among an educated 
people, to more social co-operation, particularly if the needs of the country 
are studied with more sympathetic interest by the class of people who have 
devoted most of their social effort to the needs of the town. This is espe¬ 
cially true with regard to the young people. A hopeful sign is the revival 
of ancient village sports, dances, and peasant drama and pageantry. 

In this connection may be mentioned the project of Garden Cities, 
the aim of which is to brighten the lives of persons engaged in industrial 
pursuits by surrounding their work with conditions which combine the ad¬ 
vantages of the country with those of the city. It is possible that this 
project may play an important part in the re-peopling of the rural distiicts. 
In 1902 Mr. Rider Haggard disparaged the idea as any serious contribu¬ 
tion towards a solution ; in 1906 he was convinced of its possibilities. Seven 
years ago the flourishing Garden City of Eetchworth was bare grass land; 
there are now two factories established in it and it is growing rapidly, 
while at the same time it is preserving its rural character owing to the 
direction and control of its development by persons with a definite ideal to 
preserve. The industrial villages of Bournville and Port Sunlight, where 
all the workers in the great industrial enterprises to which they are attached 
have their own gardens and allotments and are by no means altogether 
separated from the soil, are examples to be studied. 
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Conclusion. 


We have now tra’ced the problem of rural depopulation in England 
and Wales, through its most striking phases, during the past sixty years. 
We have been forced to the conclusion that there really is a turn in the 
tide of the “ rural exodus/' There are two aspects of this change of tend* 
ency; one that it is being fostered to some extent by those who desire to 
see a movement back to the land," and who are working consciously 
to that end, and the other and its more important aspect that there appears 
to be a natural revival of English agriculture which is making in that 
direction. This natural revival has sprung from a new opportunity as 
the economic cause, and the adaptability of the English people as its con- 
tributary social cause. 

During the whole of last century we have seen English agricultura¬ 
lists taking advantage of every opportunity as it arose. In every instance 
where a great opportunity occurred, it found the English people able and 
ready to avail themselves of it. Even those events which we have seen, 
led to rural depopulation — enclosures, the progressive advance of large 
farming, and, later, the apparently retrogressive change from cultivation 
to stock raising — have benefited English agriculture. Without these 
events English agriculture might have come to a standstill. 

The immense industrial opportunity of the middle of the century 
was taken at the flood and, as a result, the standard of life of the English 
working classes, including the agricultural classes, was greatly improved. 
We have seen that, during the past quarter of a century, the rising standard 
of life was preparing the way for the new opportunity, but that in the dearth 
of opportunity there was a period of profound agricultural depression. 

In order to take advantage of the new market no country has had to 
make such a radical change in agricultural methods as England, the coun¬ 
try of large farms, and of independent and conservative landowners with 
strong traditions of farming adapted to supplying huge markets with the 
primitive foods. In spite of national tenacity we see the business faculty 
once more asserting itself and rapidly pushing aside old traditions and trans¬ 
forming English agriculture to meet a fresh demand. 

The ‘necessary changes have not been made without suffering for in¬ 
dividuals and even for whole classes, nor without individual injustice. But 
these penalties have been the inevitable price paid for continued and early 
advance. Had the progress of England been slower, both in industry 
and agriculture, some individual suffering might have been avoided, but 
the chances which have brought about widespread wellbeing would have 
passed by. Among the apparently disastrous effects has been a great 
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depopulation of cettain of the lural districts. If, however, the result of 
that clearance is, tinder the present revival, to give the land into tliehandS' 
of the sort of people who have developed the British Colonies, the iiltiiiiate 
gain to England cannot be estimated. The fact seems to be that the de¬ 
population movement of the past half century has left tlie way clear for 
England, in a sense, to colonise her own country. The new forms of agricul¬ 
ture favour subdivision, and experience is showing that it is the better class 
of agricultural labourers from among the country people who are ready 
to take up the land. Besides these, there is a niimber of men who were 
brought up in the country, who, after an experience of industrial life, are 
ready to go back to the land, if they can there get as good a field for their 
enterprise, as amid the diminishing opportunities of the towns. These 
and a totally new class of people, created by the industrial expansion of 
the last generation, together form an instructed, eager, progressive set of 
men, ready to use scientific methods, to adapt their production to the market, 
trained to business methods and the idea of combination. They can bring 
to the industry of production from the soil the energy, enterprise and busi¬ 
ness faculty which have been so successful in developing the commerce and 
industries of the great centres, which the conservative and unambitious 
peasants, whose numbers have been so depleted, could never have done. 

Another remarkable circumstance is that the revival does not seem 
to have been brought about by state legislation on doctrinaire principles. 
In every case where important legislation has been passed it has followed 
and not preceded or inaugurated the demand. It is the English people 
themselves, and not their Government, who are reviving their owiiagri- 
culture. 

Such a spontaneous revival, after the extraordinary crisis experienced 
during the past half century, argues immense recuperative vitality, and the 
conclusion we are bound to come to is that if the present tendency is con¬ 
tinued it presages great possibilities for English agriculture; and that its 
development lies in a re-division of the land and a reconstruction of culti¬ 
vation and methods which must ultimately bring about a much more hei:iltliy 
balance of urban and rural population in England and Wales than has been 
the case in the past. 
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CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Control of Malaria in Italy from the point of view 
of Hygiene and Agriculture. 

The efforts which have been successfully made, since the beginning 
of this century, to control malaria throughout^Ttaly, began in the Agro 
Romano. 

I shall therefore take this classic territory as my starting point in briefly 
summarising what has been done by our Government authorities as the 
result of the initiative and impetus given by the active and modest Society 
for the Study of Malaria, (i) 


§ I. Malaria and the Settlement of the Agro Momano« 

Archaeology and history clearly show that at no time has the country 
surrounding Rome, the Roman Cant^agna, been entirely under cul“ 
tivation. To-day, as in the most ancient times, the extensive hilly dis¬ 
tricts, least suited to intensive agriculture owing to the poor quality of 
the volcanic ‘'tufa'' soil, and the summer draughts, often prolonged into 
the winter, have always been under grass and forest. 

(i) See : AtU della Societd per gU sUidi della Malaria, vol. I-XII, Xoma, 1900-1912. 
Bulletin 1-24, 1899-1912. The worhof theSociety for theStudy of Malaria^Ste, “ Malaria ” 1908, 
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But in the zones nearest to the City, along the Consular roads, in the 
plains and valleys, rich in humus and water, and, therefore all the more 
fertile under the vivid sun-shine, agriculture and farming enterprises have 
repeatedly flourished in the course of the past 25 centuries. These periods 
of prosperit}!" have mostly coincided with the height of the four great 
civilisations of the past. In the Etruscan period on the right, in the Vol- 
sciaii on the left of the Tiber; when Rome was at the height of its power, 
again in the middle-ages (VIII and IX centuries) and in modern times 
(1500-1750) these lands have been successfully farmed; but success 
has never been permanent here as it has been elsewhere. Why ? 

From the dawn of modern history down to our own days how many 
important agricultural settlements have been made here. If we only 
consider the period from 1525 to 1900 honourable mention must be made, 
under this head, of cardinals Trivtilzio, Rebibia, Borghese, Alberoni, 
Torrigiani; of the uncle of Massimo d'Azeglio ; of the Sacchetti, Cenci, 
Cesi, Mattei, Borghese, Chigi, Strozzi, Rospigliosi, Conti, Teopardi, Torlonia 
Doria and Lancellotti families ; of the Trappists of the Tre Fontane ; of 
Menotti Garibaldi, Settimio Mancini, Cesare Bertone ; of the Ravenna 
Agricultural Colony at Ostia; of Camillo Ferri, Attilio Gori-Mazzoleni 
and Paolo Garavaglia (i). How many, animated with strength of purpose 
and firm will, have in all ages promoted and enacted laws for draining 
and reclaiming this land. Let me mention Spurius Cassius, Popes Sixtus IV 
and Pius VII, Giuseppe Mazzini, Giuseppe Garibaldi, Domenico Berti. 
And all alike have had the grief of witnessing the inexplicable failme of their 
eflorts for the redemption of this territory which, with an obstinacy superior 
to all human will and power, was still a desert at the beginning of this 
century. 

Many, many people in all ages have sought to unriddle this harassing 
enigma offered by the Roman Campagna. 

All have agreed in placing the responsability at the door of disas¬ 
trous political and economic events, more especially of the wars, the so- 
called barbarian and Saracenic invasions, and then again of feudal des¬ 
potism and internal strife, . . .but it must be remembered that here, 
as elsewhere, such events have been but passing incidents, not permanent 
conditions j they would account for a decline, or, at most, a temporary 
suspension of vitality, but not for the complete extinction of agricultural 
life in the neighbourhood of what has always been a great centre of popu¬ 
lation and consumption. 

It is simply ridiculous to repeat the accusation still brought forward 
against the Popes, to the effect that they kept the campagna deserted. 


(1) See: A. CEiiLi. GU ulfimi disastri ed i nuovi successi nella colonizzazione deWAgra 
Romano^ etc. Nuova, Antologimi Aug. 16 Sept, ist 1911. 
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in order that their See might stand out more splendid from afar. On 
the contrary, it has been clearly proven over and over again that fromZach- 
ary I to Pius IX the popes have made strenuous and repeated efforts to 
overcome the fatality which brooded over these lands before they possessed 
the temporal power and which has endured since they lost it. 

All alike agree in accusing the undue accumulation of wealth in the 
inert hands of a few princes and priests ; the easy-going selfishness which 
induces them to live on its proceeds without further thought; their agri¬ 
cultural incapacity . . .but these facts, though certainly indicating 
execrable defects, have not prevented these same privileged classes from 
making repeated efforts to start prosperous farming settlements in the 
Agro Romano, nor have they prevented them from cultivating with per¬ 
manent success the wonderful hill-lands of the neighbouring Castelli, 

The key for unlocking the enigma of the history of the settling of the 
Roman Campagna must therefore be sought not so much in man and human 
events, which are always slight and transitory, but rather in a power 
stronger than human will and always hostile to man, which has prevailed 
for 25 centuries, right down to the present day, — malaria. 

:Jc 

4: 4: 

As is well known, at the close of last century modern microbiology 
traced the cause of malarial fever to the obscure but formidable protozoic 
and insect world. 

Thus reduced to a biological phenomenon it soon became apparent 
that, like every other manifestation of life, whether great or small, malaria 
has always been subject in the course of centuries right down to our own 
days, to alternations of recrudescence and decline, expressed in years, months 
and days, when the fever increases or diminishes in intensity. 

Now it is precisely during the periods of truce — which have generally 
coincided with the great epochs of the past — that the more fertile sec¬ 
tions of the surrounding country have been re^Deopled and tilled intensively 
to feed and enrich the City. But recurring onslaughts of the fatal 
disease, attacking pitilessly the health and life of the inhabitants and of 
the more valuable domestic animals, have again and again swept away all 
efforts made during these intervals to cultivate and people the Roman 
Campagna. 

But with the dawn of the twentieth century a new period in the his¬ 
tory of the settlement of the Agro Romano has been initiated. 

Those who from the heights of Tusculum or Tivoli gaze on the majes¬ 
tic Campagna, ox obtain a fl.eeting view of it from railways, tram-cars or 
motor-cars, note, scattered over the valley of the Aniene and within a 
circuit of 10 kilometers round the City, new houses which can be recognized 
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even from afar by their white walls and red roofs, whilst the squallor of 
the ancient latifundia is relieved by green oases of Itixtiriotis crops. 

These new settlements only repeat what oiir predecessors have already 
done over and over again and just as well. We find the same hydraulic 
reclamation by drainage; the same intensive agriculture; the same irrigation 
works ; and not unfrequently new buildings and new centres of population 
are arising on the very same spots where the ruins of tufa walls, mutilated 
statues, and marble columns, mediaeval towers, and the vast farm¬ 
houses of the Renaissance remind us of the four great agricultural eras 
of the past. 

But will not these new settlements be in their turn swept away and de¬ 
stroyed like those that preceeded them in the course of centuries ? To this 
anxious question science and medicine, which have happily inaugurated 
this fifth agricultural era, reply: 

Nunc licet habitare salubris in these fields. At last we possess an easy 
and reliable means of protecting ourselves from malarial fever, by preven¬ 
tion rather than cure. 

Settlements made without loss of human life and without destruction 
of valuable domestic animals, are the new departure which is being made 
at the beginning of the XX century on this classic and sacred soil; such is 
the formula which is awakening and summoning to new life all countries 
affected by malaria. 


§ 2. X-a Cervelletta, 


Italian agriculturists and many foreign ones also know, at least by name, 
this small but famous estate in the territory of Cervara, 8 kms. from Rome, 
lying between the rail and tram-way lines which go to Tivoli. 

Many come to admire the marvellous transformation which the owner, 
Duke Antonio Salviati, a distinguished agriculturist, had the courage to 
entrust to those admirable lyombard tenant-farmers, Bonfichi, Monti, 
and Secondi. But few know, and to-day no one could guess, through 
what difficulties the Cervelletta has become a model of intensive agriculture 
and of perfect sanitation. 

Xo one would believe the squallor of this locality as recently as 1895. 
The spacious farmhouse, built in 1628 round the ancient mediaeval tower 
by Cardinal Scipio Borghese, no less renowned as a protector of the fine- 
arts than as a meritorious reclaimer of the Agro Romano, lay in ruins. 
The vast cow-houses were half buried, the old wooden churns lay abandoned 
in a corner ; the surrounding valleys were Ml of swamps and traversed 
by water courses which it was dangerous to cross even on horse-back. The 
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estate of 264 ha. only supported a flock of sheep from autumti to midsummer, 
and a few ill-nourished beasts, with their single herdsman, alone 
inhabitated this pestilential spot in the summer months. 

The neighbouring station of Cervara and the railway signal-houses along 
the new Rome-Tivoli line were the hospital and cemetery of malarial fever. 
No one could be found to go on duty there, and signal-box W 8, had to 
be abondoned on account of the fever. 

Nevertheless, in the autumn of 1895, these Lombard farmers, full of 
faith and courage, came with their families, and immediately took in hand 
the arduous task. They restored the houses and stables, built roads, began 
draining and levelling, excavating ditches, planting trees, vegetable gar¬ 
dens and vineyards, sowing alfalfa, clover, ''marcite,''(i) cereals, importing 
valuable milch-cows, training in modern farming methods the rude local 
labourers. 

But as soon as the summer came, in 1906, malaria attacked them, 
their families, the herdsmen they had brought with them, and the peasants 
of the Marche and of Latium, spite of their being accustomed to come and 
work in the Campagna. The worst was when, in the autumn of that year, 
malarial fever attacked the Swiss-I/Ombardy cows. All fell ill; 22 died 
in a fortnight. 

Ever since 1882 I had been engaged with Ettore Marchiafava in stu- 
d3ring the causes of malaria in human blood, demonstrating and perfecting 
the first researches made byEaverna, and I was also investigating bovine 
malaria which was then mistaken for carbuncle ; thus on Novenber 8th, 
1896, I arrived at the Cervelletta. 

I shall never forget the distressing scene which met me on my arrival. 
In the middle of the court-yard a splendid milch-cow lay dead; around it 
stood the poor Eombards, panic-stricken, cursing the imprudence of those 
who had assured them (and it was destined to he a fdix culfa) that the 
Roman fever was like that prevalent in Lombardy, and that here as there, 
human and bovine malaria need not be taken into serious account in 
reckoning the probabilities of success. Instead of which their health, 
their lives, their fortunes were put to a severe test, and they thought with 
terror that they would have to flee, and return impoverished and diseased 
to their comfortable homes which they never should have left. 

The gloomy forebodings of our novelty-hating merchant-farmer 
{mercante di campagna) were being verified. 

But I reassured them. Microscopic examination of the blood of 
the milch-cow enabled me to at once diagnose its disease as bovine malaria, 
already studied in Texas by the Americans Smith and Kilborne, and known 


(i) Meadows submerged in winter to protect the grass from frost. 
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to be caused by special protozoids (pyroplasms) inocculated by special 
mosquitoes. 

I was therefore able to assure them that the loss of their cows could 
be easily avoided in future by keeping them in the cow-houses instead of 
sending them out to graze in the hot season, from spring onwards, when 
those mosquitoes, which infest the brush-wood, sting and infect them. 

Tills was done, and no further cases of disease occurred, though in 
neighbouring estates where this simple but effective preventive measure 
had not yet been adopted (it has been since then) the epidemic still raged. 

But the inhabitants continued to suffer from the fevers. In 189(8 
all were on the sick-hst, several of them seriously ill, though quinine was 
administered to them with no niggard hand. 

Meanwhile, in May of that year, the army doctor, Major Ronald Ross, 
alter long and careful investigations carried out in British India, succeeded 
in showing that Malarial fever is inocculated by special mosquitoes which 
become infected by biting human beings affected with malaria, and sucking 
the parasites circulating in their blood. Immediately afterwards our 
colleagues, Grassi, Bastianelli and Bigrami, confirmed this important 
discovery which we forthwith put to the test, controlling it in our experiiiiei- 
tal station for the study of malarial fever at the Cervelletta. 

But, alas, we soon became convinced that importart as it was for 
scientific purposes, the practical results of this discovery were scanty. 
The destruction of the mosquitoes, which we at once undertook, and tried 
over and over again by a variety of means, was quite impossible in the open 
country. Even drainage, however well carried out, never succeeded in 
extirpating the anopbyles which continued to thrive here and there in the 
ditches amidst the aquatic flora. Intensive agriculture under that torrid 
sun was carried on with the help of irrigation ditches, which, though Wf 11 
made, helped to preserve the anopbyles. Their elimination was already 
difficult in theory, but it became impossible to require it of the farmers, 
rightly desirous to make their undertaking profitable. 

Fortunately, my colleagues and I soon found that malaria can be 
kept in check, and eventually eradicated from extensive localities without 
destroying the anophyles ; even when they multiply it is possible to secure 
perfect health and carry on the most profitable kind of farming. 

Thus it was found that the district under consideration could be made 
healthy without destroying the mosquitoes ; an undertaking beyond the 
power of man in this wide-stretching Campagna.. 

We were, however, unwilling to set aside the postulates of Ross's 
new and attractive theory, and we then thought it would be relatively 
easy to preserve the inhabitants from mosquito bites. But after two years 
or repeated efforts we were unwillingly forced to the conclusion that the 
protection oi uncovered parts of the body by means of wire-net vizors. 
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hoods and gloves, was difficult in the case of railway employees, but that 
it was hopeless in the case of peasants. And even the protection of dwell¬ 
ings by means oi wire-net blinds fixed to doors and windows, whilst it could 
be successfully used in the houses of the tenant farmers, was costly and 
impractical for the huts of the peasants. 

So we had to abandon for the peasants even these protective measures 
suggested by the new mosquito theory, which, as a means of defence in the 
struggle to control malaria in the open country, deceived the hopes of those 
who had greeted in it the dawn of the redemption of so many afflicted 
districts. 

h^ortunatly a means still remained by which the enemy could be fought 
on another ground. This means was to destroy the parasites of malaria 
in human blood, by utilising, more effectively than in the past, that old 
and sovereign remedy : quinine. 

But how many doubts and hostile suppositions had to he overcome 1 

This heroic remedy had been rendered so unpopular by its disgusting 
bitter taste ; by the mistaken idea that it had to be taken in liquid solution 
to ensure its effective absorption; by mixing it with such acids as sul¬ 
phuric, which are heterogeneous and irritate the stomach ; by being badly 
prepared in the form of bitter solutions, powders and cachets unsuited to 
country conditions ; by its excessively high price ; by the ease and profit 
with which it could be adulterated; that it was always swallowed reluc¬ 
tantly and only to reduce the fever, but it was never taken to cure it radi¬ 
cally and still less to prevent it. 

We therefore had to remove all these drawbacks, and so we employed 
the less hitter preparations of quinine such as euquinine, or tannic quinine, 
which is not bitter at all. We preferred the more homogeneous hydrochloric 
salts to the sulphuric, and we always made use of agreeable and sweet 
preparations in the form of tabloids and chocolate-coated x^ills. 

Having thus removed the disgusting taste and partially overcome the 
distrust of quinine as a remedy, we were able, in igoo, to use it more widely 
than ever in the past. Thus, after constant trials made over and over 
again with the help of my worthy colleagues, amongst whom Anna Celli 
was always to the fore, we became convinced that malaria could not be 
extirpated from an extensive district by merely treating the fever-stricken^ 
whatever be the remedy used or however long the treatment be continued, 
as Prof. Koch then maintained. Whatever treatment was employed, 
whether pure quinine, or quinine mixed with so-called tonics, such as ar¬ 
senic or iron, some of the malaria patients were sure to have relapses of 
the disease. 

Moreover, the centres of infection are those persons in whom the 
contagion is latent, without causing fever, and who easily escape 
observation. Therefore, whatever means were used to cure the fever- 
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stricken in a locality, and even when the cure was continued throughout 
the winter and spring, it never succeeded in preventing the outbreak of 
an epidemic in the followig summer and autumn. 

But the old yet ever vigorous quinine plant was to yield new and yet 
more beneficial results. 

On making a further and thorough study of the internal mechanism 
of the action of quinine, under the guidance of Prof. Saglio, we discovered 
that it possessed admirable properties which gave it yet more importance 
as a means of prevention, than as a cure for malarial infection. 

And whilst science confirmed practice, the use of quinine in the country 
districts as a means of preventing rather than curing malarial fever, was 
found to be more effective as well as easier to carry out. 

Once more the old saying, “ prevention is better than cure '' held true 

By daily administering quinine to all the inhabitants of a locality, 
the healthy were preserved from the fever, and even old sufferers from ma¬ 
laria were gradually cured by intensifying and prolonging the treatment. 

Thanks to this simple, harmless, agreeable and inexpensive treatment, 
consisting in taking two quinine tabloids a day for adults and boys and 
one chocolate-coated tabloid for infants, given during all the summer and 
autumn months, we began, to make the Cervelletta healthy and have main¬ 
tained it such from year to year, ensuring the recovery of the settlers 
at first so severely attacked by the fever, and preserving in good health 
new-comers and the children since born in that locality. 

And it should be noted that the peasants were then still housed in 
straw huts ; the drainage works were only half way through, and though well 
executed did not do away with the mosquitoes; which were, on the contrary, 
bred by the irrigation works. The only new condition which accounted for 
the restored health of the inhabitants of the Cervelletta was the regular 
daily distribution of quinine in an agreeable form, during the months 
when the fever formerly broke out. This treatment was given more espe¬ 
cially as a preventive measure and with much better results than when 
used as a cure for malaria ; that is to say, it was used to destroy, as soon 
as possible, the parasites which the mosquitos had inoculated into the blood. 

Meantime the Cervelletta was setting an example which began to be 
followed in other parts of the Agro Romano; and Prof. Gualdi, at the head 
of the doctors of the Rome municipality, Prof. Postempsld at the head of 
the Red Cross medical staff, fiust experimented and then spread the use 
of quinine as a preventive rather than a curative measure. The Cervelletta 
and the Agro Romano have been the experiment stations whence has spread 
the new organization for the prevention of malaria, and the methods there 
taught have extended from Italy over a large part of the world affected 
by the curse of malaria. 
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§ 3. Special Legislation on Malaria: Government Quinine Act. 

My parliamentary colleagues and I, and the Society for the Study of 
Malaria (Hon. Fortunate, Franchetti, Guicciardini, De Asarta, Wollem- 
borg) introduced special legislation on Malaria and the Government Quinine 
Act. 

There are four such measures, to wit: 

a) Act of December 23, 1900, which created, not a State monopoly, 
but a State trade in quinine. 

This sovereign remedy is prepared in a pure form by the Central 
Military Pharmacy, carefully made up into tabloids or put into phials 
for hypodermic injections ; and is thus placed on sale, at the lowest possible 
price, in many chemists' shops and in every village and hamlet in Italy 
in all shops licensed to sell salt and tobacco, (i). The profits which result 
from a business done on such a vast scale are used to keep the price low 
in case of possible market fluctuations, and for granting prizes and sub¬ 
sidies to municipalities, charitable institutions, and doctors engaged in 
the struggle with malaria. 

b) The Act of November 2, 1901, recognized the right of all classes 
of workers to receive State quinine, free of charge, for the treatment of 
malarial fever. It is giVen them by the municipal doctors, and the cost 
is charged to their respective employers, amongst whom it is equitably 
shared at the close of each year. 

c) The Act of June 22, 1902, concedes State quinine at lower rates 
than those charged to the general public, to municipalities, charitable in¬ 
stitutions, and to any one else who wishes to distribute it gratis to labourers, 

d) The Act of February 25, 1904, art. 3, recognizes the right of poor 
persons to be sup^flied by municipalities and charitable institutions with 
quinine, as well as other medicines, free of charge, for the treatment 
of Malaria. 

e) The Act of May 19th, 1904, entitles labourers employed in ma¬ 
larious districts to receive quinine, free of charge, for the prophylaxis, 
or prevention of malarial fever. It is distributed to them by the munici¬ 
palities and municipal doctors, and charged to their respective employers. 

The above legislative measures have been completed by a bye-law of 
February 28, 1907, which classifies malaria as a professional illness, plac¬ 
ing it on the same footing as an accident during work; this makes it 
incumbent on the employer to prevent it and to compensate for it by at 


(i) Salt and tobacco in Italy are Government monopolies ^sold under Government 
licence. (Translator’s note). 
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least paying for the small amount of quinine which the municipalities' 
are bound to provide for prevention and cure to labourers employed in 
a malarious district. 

Thus the distribution of this great remedy has been raised to a govern¬ 
ment duty, not as a legal charity as it used to be when ocasioiially and 
casually administered in the past, but as a necessary measure for preserving 
public health. 

The quinine-rate, which the municipalities collect on a supplementary 
register to that for the land- tax, offers a characteristic application of the 
English fiscal system ; that is to say, all the rate-payers of a commune 
are not equally assessed, but only the owners of malarious estates. They 
are rated for this purpose not according to the number of labourers they 
employ, which would escape accurate control, but according to the area of 
the lands they possess situated in malarious districts within the commune, 
and this eVen if they leave them uncultivated, in which case the tax 
amounts to a small fine for the abandoned and uncared for condition of 
their lands. 

I will not here refer to the ill-will and the difficulties of all kinds placed 
in our way by high and low alike in introducing and putting into practice 
the beneficent legislation above described. I will rather state what effect 
it has had on the death-rate and sick-rate for malaria in Italy, 


§ 4. state Quinine and the X>eath Mate for Malaria, 

Table I compares the figures for the consumption of State quinine 
since 1902 with those for the death-rate from malaria from 1910 until 
to-day. 


TabivB I. — State- Quinine and the death-rate for Malaria in Italy. 


Fiscal Year 

State Quinine 
Kgs. sold. 

Net profits 
in lire 

Malarial Deatli-rate 

Solar year Total deaths 

■ • 

. 

. 

1900 

15.865 


. 

• i 

1901 

13.358 

1902-1903 . . . 

2,242 

34,000 

1902 

9.908 

1903-1904 . . . 

7.234 

183,038 

1903 

8,513 

1904-1905 . . . 

14,071 

183,382 

1904 

8,501 

1905-1906 . , . 

18,712 

296,295 

1905 

7.838 

1906-1907 . . . 

20,723 

462,280 

1906 

4.871 

1907-1908 . , . 

24.351 

700,062 

1907 

4,160 

1908-1909 . . . 

23.635 

769,809* 

1908 

3,463 

1909-1910 . . . 

21,656 

720,000* 

1909 

3,533 

I9IO-I9II . . . 

22,795 

873,312* 

1910 

3,619 


Inclusive of profits on quinine exported abroad. 
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On comparing the 'figures in the 2nd and 5th columns we shall at 
once see that from 1902 to 1908, along with the increasing consumption 
of state quinine, there has been a steady decline of deaths from malaria, 
h'rom 1908 to 1912 the consumption of quinine remained stationary, and 
the annual death-rate from malaria stood at about 3500. Still it remained 
four fifths lower than in 1900, and two thirds lower than in 1902 when the 
Government first intervened. 

It should be noted that the private trade in quinine and its sale to the 
well-to-do has continued much as in the past; so that the State quinine 
has really found its way to those poor people who formerly, for lack of 
the wherewithal to buy it, died of malaria. 

I must also add that in the proceeding period, from 1887 to 1900, 
the mortality from malaria in Italy tended to decline spontaneously, but 
this diminution was perturbed, from hatium downwards — that is to say, 
in the districts where the epidemic is severest, by a periodic recrude¬ 
scence every 5th to 6th year. Now this also has been stopped by the use 
of State quinine. 

If we study more in detail the proportional decline in the mortality 
from malaria in the different regions of Italy we shall see that south 
of Eatium, from 1887 to 1900, during the above-mentioned periodic fluc¬ 
tuations, the spontaneous decline had hardly made itself felt in Basilicata, 
and very little in Sardinia, Apulia, Calabria and lyatium, whereas all these 
provinces derived advantages from the distribution of State quinine, but 
more especially those regions previously affected most severely and persis¬ 
tently by malaria. The sudden decline in the malarial death-rate after 1902 
was felt more then in other regions, in Sardinia and Basilicata, which 
were unaffected during this period by drainage works or economic improve¬ 
ments. 

Thus there can be no doubt that the sudden and steady decline in 
the deaths from Malaria in Italy since 1902 has been chiefly due to the in¬ 
creased consumption of quinine. And this leads us first of all to believe 
and hope that a vigorous united effort {quod est in votis) to increase the con¬ 
sumption and improve the use of this precious State drug will yet further 
reduce the number of victims claimed for centuries past by these fevers. 

§ 5 . state Quinine and the SicJk-Rate for Malaria^ 

Now that this sovereign remedy is available for all, no one need suffer 
from malaria, unless exceptionally and, at most, in a light form. The ex¬ 
perience obtained of late years abroad (in Dalmatia and Istria, Greece, 
Crete, Bulgaria, the French, Dutch, British, and German colonies, and in 
Argentina,) confirm the fact that quinine is even more effective in prevent¬ 
ing than in curing the fevers. 
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As far back as 1892, impressed by the fact that the health of the in¬ 
habitants is the first requisite for transforming and settling lands now 
desolated by malaria, I insisted, and still insist, that quinine should be 
widely used in its most agreeable and harmless form of tabloids and choco¬ 
late-coated pills, more as a preventive than as a curative measure. 

I have had to overcome doubts, diffidence, suspicions, and obstacles 
of all kinds, but it is now generally admitted that this preventive quinine 
treatment is the surest and swiftest weapon available in the fight with 
malaria, not only in civilised countries but in the colonies also. 

In quoting a few of the most conclusive data I shall give first of all 
those obtained for persons subject to assiduous medical supervision; by the 
help of official figures I will show the ratio of malaria in the Army and Navy 
before and after the introduction of the nse of quinine as a preventive 
treatment 


Tabub II. — Malaria in the Army, 


Year 

Average 

Force. 

No. affected 
°/oo 

Relapses 

Voo 

First attaeks 
Voo 

Remarks 

1902 . . 

199^253 

27.44 

21.41 

6.03 


1903 • ■ 

206,468 

24.14 

17-85 

6.28 Preventive quinine treat- 






ment begun. 

1904 . . 

210,637 

19.21 

12.71 

6.50 Preventive quinine treat- 






ment continued. 

1905 (a) 

218,409 

21.52 

13.04 

8.48 

DO 

1906 . . 

211,245 

18.99 

12.67 

6.32 Preventive quinine treat- 





ment extended. 

1907 . . 

202,320 

12.46 

7.96 

4-50 

DO 

1908 . . 

216,679 

8.04 

5-19 

2.85 

DO 

1909 . . 

228,951 

6.96 

4.72 

2.24 

DO 

1910 . . . 

234,104 

2.10 

3-23 

1.87 

DO 


TabbB III. — Malaria in the Naval Hospital at Taranto. 

New Cases 


Year 

Total*' 

“’%drforce 


Remarks 


1900 . . . 

193 

20.19 


• 

• 


1901 . . . 

130 

13-19 


• 

. 


1902 . . . 

35 

14.64 


• 

• 


1903 . . . 

81 

8.33 

Preventive 

quinine 

treatment 

begins 

1904 . . . 

89 

9-63 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1905(a) . . 

107 

10.09 

Preventive quinine treatment generalised 

1906 . . . 

72 

7.00 

do 

do 

( 3 ° 

do 

1907 . . . 

74 

6-75 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1908 . . . 

46 

3-68 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1909 . . . 

23 

1.25 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1910 . . . 

13 

0.75 

do 

do 

do 

do 

(a) Year of the periodic recrudescence of the epidemic. 
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Tables 2 and 3 show that since preventive quinine treatment has been 
generally enforced, the number of cases of malaria in the army and navy 
has declined and remained stationary at a minimum figure. 

The same can be said of the workmen employed in building the gigan¬ 
tic Apulian aqueduct. Cases of fever have been quite exceptional, whereas 
formerly, in malarious districts all public works (land-reclamation, etc.) 
had to be stopped in the summer months, causing serious delay and de¬ 
terioration of the work during these intervals. But now the preventive 
quinine treatment, besides the good it does the workmen, represents a great 
advantage for all public contract work, and it is therefore made compul¬ 
sory by the terms of the contract. 

Again, in the ranks of the miners in the province of Grosseto, in Sar¬ 
dinia and Sicily, where formerly malaria claimed so many victims, the 
number of cases, since the preventive use of quinine, has fallen to 1.30 % 
and even to 0.67 %. 


But here we are more particularly interested in studying the effects 
of preventive quinine treatment on the agricultural population. 

Unfortunately, the apathy and prejudices of the rural population 
have to be overcome. This makes it necessary that in every well-organized 
agricultural settlement the owners or tenant-farmers should detail one or 
more trustworthy persons to distribute the quinine daily, under medical 
supervision, to all workers in the summer months and as long as the autumn 
heats last, at fixed hours and places. These persons should make sure that 
the quinine is swallowed. This was what we did at the Cervelletta, and 
this has become customary on the best farms in the new settlements in the 
Agro-Romano, and in Northern and Southern Italy. 

In the North, I will mention the Stucky estate of Villanova at Por- 
togruaro, and Ponti's Farm in the lower Veronese, both of which have be¬ 
come and continue to be true oases of health in the midst of the periodic 
recrudescence of the epidemic in the surrounding country. 

In Southern Italy I will quote the example set by the Rizzolo estate 
in the commune of Francofonte (Sicily). During thirty years, magni¬ 
ficent and intensive forrage and cereal crops have been raised here, and 
vineyards, orchards of citrus fruit and almonds, mulberry and olive plan¬ 
tations have been laid out. Hygienic dwellings, protected by wire screens, 
have been erected, but, as usual, the carelessness of the peasants has ren¬ 
dered these useless. The beds were even fitted with mosquito-curtains, and 
the irrigation ditches were treated with petroleum. But spite of these 
admirable works for land-reclamation and these careful hygienic mea¬ 
sures, spite of all the owners could do, malaria persisted in a severe form 
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of late years, the simple and easy remedy of distributing quinine 
regularly to all the peasants, to the supposedly healthy and malarious 
alike, has inaugurated a new era of health. 

These, and the many other instances I could quote, clearly show that 
the best hydraulic and land-reclamation works are far from extirpating 
malaria. On the contrary, the severe recrudescence of this disease ends 
by dispersing the finest settlements, as we have seen in the case of the 
Agro Romano. 

As yet further evidence of the efficacy of quinine in preserving the 
health of the peasantry in places and months of severe malarial contagion, 
I will quote a test case and its counter-proof in the agricultural penal settle¬ 
ment at Castiadas in Sardinia. 

Tor three years, from 1907 to 1909, my method of daily doses of quinine 
at the rate of two tabloids a day to each convict and warder, was carried 
out during the months when the epidemic prevails. 

As is clearly shown by Table 4, from 1904 to 1906, before the intro¬ 
duction of the prophylactic quinine treatment, 48.92 % of the inhabitants 
suffered from malaria. Yet the land had been well drained and reclaimed ; 
the dwellings were protected against mosquitoes in accordance with the 
theory of Dr. Ross; and the fever-stricken were carefully treated with 
quinine and tonics. But it was only by the use of quinine as a preventive 
measure that the easy miracle was performed of reducing the malarial sick- 
rate from 48 % in 1906 to 9 % in 1909. 

In 1910, on the mistaken advice of some of our pathologists and clinical 
authorities, the so-called “ human-reclamation'' was undertaken during 
the winter and spring months ; that is to say, the malarial patients were 
placed under assiduous treatment, and on the mistaken supposition that 
malaria had thus been stamped out, the preventive quinine treatment was 
suspended during the following summer and autumn. The number of 
cases of malaria at once rose to 19 %. After this severe test my pro¬ 
phylactic treatment was again resorted to in 1911, and spite of the inten¬ 
sified severity of the epedemic in the surrounding country, the malarial 
sick-rate again fell to 5 %. 

Thus in conclusion, the health of farm workers and of all engaged in 
settling lands, however severely stricken by malaria, can be ensured by 
the simple plan of administering quinine as a preventive measure to all the 
inhabitants during the summer and autumn. 
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Tabeb IV. 

— Malaria in the Agricultural Penal Settlement at Castiadas, 

Year 

Population 
on Dec. 31st 

Quinine 

consumed 

kgs. 

Cases 
of Malaria 

Remarks 

1904 . . 

748 

, 

694 (92 %) 

No preventive treatment with 





quinine 

1905 . . 

861 

13.674 

731 (84 %) 

DO 

1906 . . 

807 

15.080 

390 (48 %) 

DO 

1907 . . 

793 

40.230 

132 (16 %) 

Preventive quinine treatment 

1908 . . 

700 

35400 

97 (13 %) 

DO 

1909 . . 

691 

32.000 

64 ( 9 %) 

DO 

1910 . . 

655 

15.280 

139 (19 %) 

Suspension of preventive qui¬ 





nine treatment. 




* * 



Not only is quinine an effective preventive measure when resorted to 
from year to year in small or restricted agricultural settlements, but it 
is equally valuable in the case of extensive regions affected by malaria, 
with a large agricultural population. I could quote in proof of this many 
and many instances of communes restored to health by the efforts of ener¬ 
getic doctors from I/atium southwards, and in the islands. For the sake 
of brevity I will only refer to the malarial sick-rate for the Agro Romano, 
since the efforts of the Rome mmhcipality and of the Red Cross have in¬ 
troduced the preventive quinine treatment, by distributing, as widely as 
possible, quinine tabloids and chocolate-coated quinine pills, for the pre¬ 
vention rather than the cure of the disease. 

No one unacquainted with this district can imagine the difficulties 
which have to be overcome in restoring to health these apathetic peasants, 
full of prejudices, who live a nomadic life, working under the rudest con¬ 
ditions, with the poorest of food, clothing, and shelter. 

Doctor and nurse, on horseback and in carts, have to cross the most 
inhospitable country, over execrable roads, to hunt up the sufferers. 

Yet Table 5 clearly shows that in 1903, when the prophylactic quinine 
treatment had been spread as much as possible, the number of fiirst attacks 
of fever fell from 19 % to 2 and even i %. Similarly the total number of 
malarial patients treated by the Red Cross fell from 20 % to 4,3 % and 
even 2 %. And, as control data, the malarial patients admitted into the 
Roman hospitals, gradually fell from 6194 in 1900, and 4275 in 1901 to 
about 2000, and in 1910 only numbered 1775, or the lowest figure within 
the memory of man. 


13 





State Quinine and Malaria in the Roman Campagna* 



into the Roman Hospitals 6,i86 4,275 2,750 2,461 2,961 3,991 2,513 2,486 2,740 2,417 1,775 
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Thus the extensive use, I may almost say the drenching with quinine, 
has restored and is retoring our country-side to health, redeeming it from 
the century-old curse of malaria. 

§ 6 . I^sL-w-s on I>rainage and Mydranlic Measures. 

Marshes breed malaria, therefore to extirpate the latter we must 
drain the former. This was the theory which has been put in practice 
for centuries past. Drainage then ojffered the only hope of delivrance from 
fever, and therefore, in the supreme interests of public health, expense was 
disregarded. 

The pre-romulean peoples had set the good example, and they were 
followed by the Homans. During the Remaissance, and yet more markedly 
before and after the Napoleonic period, the governments of Dombardy- 
Venetia and of Tuscany, and even the more backward ones, such as the 
Papal and the Borbonic, had undertaken drainage works on a vast scale, 
following the glorious traditions of Leonardo and Galileo. From 1862 to 
1900 nearly 118 million lire were spent for this purpose. From 1900 to 
1912 a further sum of 148 million lire has been spent; in all 260 millions* 
At outlay of a further 237 is already authorised, besides the 150 million 
lire voted by the Chamber in a bill recently approved. 

But after so many years and the expenditure of so many millions on 
drainage works only a fraction of the success had been obtained which has 
since been secured in a period of 10 years, and with several thousand lires 
of net profit (see table I) thanks to the law on State Quinine. 

We are able to account for the failures of the past, now that we have 
seen and proved that no hydraulic and drainage works can absolutely 
ensure the destruction of the anophele mosquitoes. Neglect in the up-keep 
of the canals is enough to produce a luxuriant marsh flora and the accom¬ 
panying mosquitoes. The worst was that in the vain hope of making these 
regions salubrious, the agricultural and economic value of the works under¬ 
taken, from the Maremma southwards, was often neglected and thus 
entire districts reclaimed by drainage, are still inhospitable latifundia. 

But the recent victories in the battle with malaria have already im¬ 
proved the laws on drainage reclamation and the mode of carrying them out. 
The Act of July 7, 1902, recognised, in the Agro Homanoi as secondary 
reclamation works, those small works essential to farming and hygiene (local 
drainage, levelling, building and up-keep of canals, etc) and assigned to 
them a subsidy amounting to 30 % of their cost paid by the State 
(government, province and commune). 

Then the Act of July 19, 1911, provides for simultaneous or preli¬ 
minary hydraulic and forestry works, co-ordinated with the reclamation 
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of low-lands; provision is also made for road-btdlding, besides the necessary- 
works for supplying water for drinking and irrigation. 

Tims hydraulic drainage works are no longer carried out as an end in 
themselves ; the result aimed at is no longer restricted to rendering the land 
healthy, which was generally a mere dream for future realisation ; this can 
now be more readily obtained, on short notice, by the proper use of good 
quinine, and, the subsequent erection of healthy dwellings, protected 
against mosquitoes. Drainage and hydraulic reclamation works are now 
only the first step towards agriculural improvement, which has been made 
compulsory on the owners. 

And to ensure economic returns, both agricultural and industrial, 
from the lands thus reclaimed, a special commission, appointed by the Minis¬ 
ter of Public Works, Sacchi, and presided over by the Hon. Marquis Raf- 
faele Cappelli, is drafting a new bill for co-ordinating, towards an ultimate 
economic goal, the task assigned the health-officer, the engineer, and 
the farmer. 

Already these three benefactors, along with the school-master and 
the teacher of modern agricultural methods, have formed a holy alliance, 
first entered into on the fields of the CeiVelletta, to redeem permanently 
from their desolate condition the malaria-stricken districts of Italy, be¬ 
ginning with the Agro Romano. 

These are the cardinal points on which hinges the new legislation on 
agricultural land-reclamation and settlement. 


§ y. X/SLWS on Agricultutal Land-Reelamation and Settlement, 

The Act of July 8, 1883, on the reclamation of the Agro Romano 
was enacted at a time when the malarial epidemic raged, attacking both 
men and imported cattle, and when the means of fighting it were yet un¬ 
known, This, and the unprofitable nature of the undertaking, were the 
principle reasons of its complete failure. 

The Act of Dec, 1903, was drawn up by the parliamentary Commission 
(Chimixri, Celli, etc.) on the basis of the valuable experience acquired at 
the Cervelletta, which pointed to the essential requirements for protecting 
men and cattle against malaria, and for the hydraulic and agricultural 
reclamation of that portion of the Valley of the Aniene, Medical dis¬ 
pensaries and schools in the open country were essential features of this 
Act which made use of drainage and agricultural improvements, co-ordi¬ 
nating them with the economic needs of the tenant-farmers, by means of: 

(a) a subsidy of 30 % on the cost of small hydraulic reclamation 
works, properly executed, for agricultural and sanitary purposes. 
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(5) privileged loans at 2% %, repayable in 45 years, for building 
roads, erecting dwellings and shelters for the inhabitants, stables and shel» 
ters for live-stock, planting trees and intensive crops; 

(c) exemption from the land-tax and the tax on cattle for ten years* 

On the other hand, the Government has the right to expropriate 
estates which are not improved and to sell them at auction, the purchaser 
being bound to reclaim and improve them; but there has been no need 
to have recourse to this extreme meusure, and this is the best proof of 
the intrinsic excellence and practical value of this Act of 1903. 

Its bearing has since been enlarged by the Act of July 17, 1910, which 
introduced three further benefits: i. e. land-reclamation and improvement 
was extended beyond the circuit of 10 kms. round the city and the Valley 
of the Aniene; facihties were granted for the building of hamlets in the 
open country ; and a fund for settling the land (cassa di colonizzazibne) 
was opened to encourage by, the grant of awards and subsidies, private 
and collective initiative directed towards the solution of the many-sided 
problem of the reclamation of the Agro Romano. 

This same Act of 1910 provided for a Stock-Breeding Institute for 
Latium for the improvement of live-stock and allied industries, and to 
study the causes and suggest preventive and curative measures for control¬ 
ling the epizootic diseases which have prevailed unchecked for centuries 
past. 

The progress realized in the course of a few years I's noteworthy. 

Of the 194 estates subject to compulsory reclamation and improve¬ 
ment under the Act of 1903, there were, on December 31, 1911 

Completely reclaimed or almost N. 31 occupying ha. 2,391 

Works well advanced . , . . » 44 „ „ 11,255 

„ recently begun .... » 57 » 17,181 

„ not yet begun . 31 „ „ 7,152 

Nearly ten million lire (9,146,000) have been granted as privileged 
loans for the erection of houses, stables, and other land improvements 
on 56 estates and ii small farms in the vicinity of the city, occupying 
20,000 ha. 

New dwellings and stables have been erected on 90 estates, with or 
without the assistance of loans, and on 16 estates existing buildings have 
been restored. In all 230 houses with 1800 rooms have been built or res¬ 
tored, 190 new stables opened with accomodation for 6700 head of cattle, 
of which 4433 were already in stables, and 54 other stables have been res¬ 
tored for the use of 1633 animals. 

A new village has arisen at the Magliana with a loan of Dire 230,000, 
and a new farm settlement is being formed by the Cofi^gregazione di Caritd 
at Buffalotta with a loan of about 300,000 lire. 
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The provisions of the act of 1910 are already being applied to 7000 ha. 
to the south and north of Rome. 

Thus, thanks to the carefully co-ordinated efforts of the health-officer, 
the hydraulic engineer, the agricultural expert, and the school-master, 
under the guidance of a vigilance Committee appointed by parliament, 
through the activity of the Inspectorship of Tand Reclamation of the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture, the Roman Campagna is reawakening to a new period 
of civilisation, never again to be swept away by the scourge of malaria, 
which is at last mastered by medical science and practice. 

Thus whilst so many other malarious districts call for similar legis¬ 
lative action, whilst the Act of 1911 has already recognized the need of 
settling the land so as to complete and utilise the hydraulic reclamation 
works, we can only express the hope that the Third Italy will be ready with 
the necessary millions, and with the technical and administrative organiza¬ 
tion required for rendering healthy and wealthy so large a part of the 
national territory. 

The arduous conquest of new colonial lands cannot and must not 
entail neglect of the duties and promises contracted with so many districts 
which by a determined effort can now be freed from the terrible heirloom 
handed down to them by their history and their climate. 

Angelo Celli, 

Professor at the Rome University: 

Member of Pariiamerd. 
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HOLLAND. 


CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Dutch Bill “ for Enabling Agricultural Labourers to be¬ 
come Proprietors of Land with Dwelling-houses, or to Rent 
Land. „ 


§ I* Introduction. 

Dr. E. Vliebergh, whose competence to judge of economic and social 
questions is proved by his books, long well known not only in Belgium 
but in other countries, has recently published an article on the above sub¬ 
ject {Revue Sociale Catholique, Eouvain, March, 1912). 

Seeing that he has treated the question very clearly and completely, 
we [think we do well in here presenting our readers with the greater part 
of his article, beginning with an extract showing the reasons for the 
above mentioned bill. 

In 1908-9, a State commission for Agriculture appointed by royal 
decree on the 20th. of June, 1906, pubhshed five large volumes giving the 
very interesting results of its enquiries into the economic condition of 
agricultural labourers in Holland, (i) The Commission strongly insisted 

(i) Verslagen betreffende den economischen toestand der landarbeiders in Kederland. 
2 volumes. Algemeen overzicht van den economischen. toestand der landarbeiders in Neder¬ 
land. Rapporteu en voorstellen betreffende den economischen toestand der landarbeiders 
in Nederland. Bijlagen van verschiUenden aard, behoorende bij de rapporten en voorstellen, 
betreffende den economischen toestand der landarbeiders in Nederland. Van l^angenhuyseii. 
The Hague, 1909. 
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on the necessity of facilitating the acquisition of landed property by 
the agricultural labourer. 

At the last congress of the I^eague of Dutch Peasantry, one of the 
members of the Commission, J. Th. Verheggen, Burgomaster of Bugg- 
enum, spoke in favour of the same proposal, and the Government 
has now taken up the subject and drafted the above mentioned bill (No. 202), 
the title of which we have adopted as that of our article. 

Bet US now look into the principal reasons for this bill, translating 
some extracts from the report of the Minister of Agriculture: 

'' In considering the grounds for this bill, we were convinced that the 
agricultural labourer should not possess more landed property than befits 
his condition. '' The posvsession of land by the agricnltiiral labourer 
should not interfere with his occupation as labourer. Though he should 
himself frequently work on his own land, yet this will be but a secondary 
matter, for the land being near his house, it will be cultivated chiefly by his 
family. If his economic condition improve by means of his little farm, and 
he continue successful, the law requires that he shall not spend his earlier 
gains in adding to his ground. But if he still advances and acquires more 
capital he will be allowed more liberty, may add to his ground and raise 
himself little by little. So that as his paid work diminishes he may work 
more and more on his own little property. It does not appear desirable 
that the agricultural labourer, still so weak economically speaking, and 
not yet accustomed to stand on his own legs, should be artificially placed 
by law suddenly in the position of a peasant proprietor. 


§ 2. Chief JProvisions of the Bill , 


As the title indicates, the bill has a two-fold aim; ist., to enable ag¬ 
ricultural labourers to obtain possession of a small piece of land with a 
house (called in the bill '' plaatsje''; art. 4 explains that by plaatsje’" 
is meant land with a dwelling house for an agricultural labourer, built or 
about to be built upou it) and 2ud„ to facilitate the renting of a piece of 
ground by the agricultural labourer. 

The small farm, the value of which must not exceed 2,500 florins 
(about 5,000 francs) is to be purchased through the medium of associations 
to be formed in every canton or part of a canton, authorised by Govern¬ 
ment, and having for their sole aim the legal facilitation of purchase of 
land by agricultural labourers. By the way, it must be observed that 
these associations will have legal recognition. Should no such association 
be formed the communal administration will have the same powers. 
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The Government will lend to the communes the money needful for 
these transactions at 3 % % per annum, and the communes may at the 
same rate lend money on their own responsibility to the above-mentioned 
associations. These facilities for purchase, either through the commune 
or the association, are given only to agricultural labourers between the 
ages of 25 and 30, who can pay at least 7ioth of tbe value of the acquisition; 
in other words, the purchaser of a farm of the value of 2,500 florins must 
be in possession of 250 florins. The remaining 7 ioths are lent to the purchaser 
by the commune or the association. 

To repay the money borrowed, for the two years following the pur¬ 
chase, interest must be paid at the rate of 3 ^4 % J from the third year 
onwards repayment must be made in 30 annual instalments at 5 % % 
but the purchaser may if he desires pay less, for art. 45 of the bill author¬ 
ises him to burden the property he has bought to the extent of 25 % of 
the sum borrowed, with an annual charge, redeemable at any time, but 
only after the complete extinction of the remainder of the debt. 

As a guarantee for the sum borrowed, the purchaser gives a mortgage 
on the little property bought, but under this head he has no expense, for 
the deed of mortgage may be made under private seal, and all the deeds 
required by the law, or concerned in its execution are exempt from stamp 
duty and are registered gratis. 

The bill also deals with the extent of the liberty accorded to the pur¬ 
chaser who has not yet fully repaid the sum borrowed : as long as the in¬ 
stalments are not fully paid he cannot let the little farm, nor can he hand it 
over to any other person during his life-time, but his testamentary liberty 
is in no way restricted, so that he can by will leave the usufruct to his 
heirs. 

The law had to be so drafted as not to give rise to a trade in small 
farms. Therefore art. 53 forbids the sale of the farm before all the instal¬ 
ments are paid, unless with the authorisation of the commune or associa¬ 
tion through which it was purchased, and art. 47 stipulates that the agri¬ 
cultural labourer must only once be assisted to purchase a farm under 
this law in order to prevent his being able by selling it to pay off the in¬ 
stalments still due, and immediately to buy another. 

According to art, 54 the little farm must not be burdened with ground 
rent or mortgage other than those of which we have spoken, as long as 
15 instalments remain unpaid, and during this time the proprietor cannot 
purchase any other landed property without authorisation from the body 
which has acted as intermediary for him in the purchase. 

The statement of the intention of the bill gives an example of what 
may be due from the purchaser. Suppose, it says, that the agricultural 
labourer buys a small farm of the value of 1,400 florins, and is in a po- 
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sition to pay down at once 200 florins, leaving 1,200 still dite* For two 
years he must pay interest'at 3 % %, that is 42 florins. Wlieu the twO' 
years have ^expired the instalments begin and must be paid for 30 years. 
Each instalment will be of 66 florins but, as we have said, he may burden, 
his property with a ground rent not exceeding 25 % of the sum bor¬ 
rowed, so that, according to the hypothesis, the property may be charged 
with a rent of 10.50 florins, representing at the rate of 3 % %» ^ capital 
of 300 florins ; only 900 florins then remain to be paid by animal instalments 
of 49.50 florins each. The purchaser must therefore pay annually this 
instalment of 49.50 florins, and the ground rent of 10.50 florins, making 
60 florins in all. At the end of 30 years he will have to pay no more than 
10.50 florins per annnm, and this as we have said may be redeemed. But 
paragraph 3 of art, 43 permits the payment of this in advance. This is 
the method of purchase for the agricultural labourer. 

The law also provides that to those agricultural labourers who have 
no farm, small strips of ground may be let; however, the rent must not 
exceed 30 florins. The land must be suitable for cultivation, well situated 
and the rent must not be excessive. In this case, also the agricultural 
labourer who desires such a piece of land must apply either to the asso¬ 
ciation of his canton or to the administration of his commune. The 
contract is made in writing but under private seal, and the re-letting at 
the end of the period named must be provided for according to art. 49 
of the bill. If the former holder does not take the land back, the 
improvements made by him must be allowed for according to common law. 


§ 3. Measures for :Eacilitatitig the l^xecntion of the 


The Government proposes to establish three methods for facilitating 
the execution of the law by the appointment of special commissions for 
patronage and supervision, by the reduction of expenses to the min¬ 
imum, and by a right of expropriation. 

Within the judicial area of every tribunal of a canton shall be appointed 
one or more of such commissions, of which at least one member must 
be an agricultural labourer. These commissions, occupying premises 
placed at their disposal by the commune, their travelling, hotel and official 
expenses being paid by the Government, shall give their opinion to the lab¬ 
ourers on all that concerns the carrying out of the law. They must an¬ 
nually draw up a written report on the farms of the agricnltnral labourers, 
and the rented strips of ground in their district. The commissioners shall 
always have right of access to the rented strips and also to the labourer's 
farm until all the annual instalments shall be paid. 
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Tke law aims at reducing to the minimum the expenses incurred by . 
the buyers: we have already mentioned the gratuitous registration of all 
necessary deeds* These are all exempt from stamp duties; deeds of 
mortgage, by which the purchaser of a small plot may give a guarantee 
for the sum he borrows, may be made under private seal. 

Furthermore art. i8 of the bill provides that the costs of adminis¬ 
tration of the associations of which we have spoken, shall be reimbursed 
by the Government, which also shall charge itself with the costs of expro¬ 
priation (of which expropriation we shall have to speak later) so that the 
associations having themselves to pay 3 % % interest will be able to lend 
at this rate to labourers becoming purchasers. With regard to the com¬ 
missions for patronage and supervision, constituted by the law, they must 
always give gratuitously any information required by intending 
purchasers. 

But there is in the bill a more radical clause, founded on the Dutch 
law of 1910 as to habitations, (woningwet) and on the English law of 1907, 
which came into force on the ist. January, 1908; according to tliis last, 
when there is no means of buying land privately, or at a reasonable price 
the holder may be expropriated or compelled to let for a term of years. 
This Dutch bill proposes to add further clauses to the law of the 28th Au¬ 
gust 1851 concerning expropriation. The agricultural labourer who wishes 
to buy or rent land under this bill will usually know what he wishes to 
buy or rent, and will address himself to the association or commune with 
a definite object, having previously entered more or less into an agreement 
with the actual proprietor who wishes to sell or let. The association or 
the commune may also sell or let lands which they possess or which they 
have obtained by ordinary contract; by the terms of art. 19 of the bill, 
landed property belonging to the State may be sold under private seal to 
associations or communes under the conditions contemplated in it. But 
in the case of the association or the commiuie having no land to dispose 
of, or at least none which can be freely purchased, the bill gives them 
the right of expropriation. The Minister of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce, explaining the intention of this bill, which was drawn up by 
himself, says: '' According to the view of the undersigned (the Minister), 
recourse should seldom be had to expropriation, but the effect of these claus¬ 
es in inducing proprietors voluntarily to sell their land is unmistak¬ 
able, and may attain the object contemplated by the law. Besides, the 
expropriation is confined to land without buildings ; art. 58 (art. 105) stip¬ 
ulates that expropriation shah not extend to buildings, or to land which is 
united with the house and garden, as considering the object in view, 
there was no need to go further, and it is only possible in the case of a 
small farm (plaatsje) when there are at least two applications to purchase, 
and in the case of land to be let, at least five applications.'' 
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The expropriation shall not take place till the comniissioii of patron¬ 
age and supervision above-mentioned shall have given its opinion; it 
shall be decided by Royal Decree, if the pernianent deputation shall agree 
after the Council of'State has been consulted. The expropriation shall be 
made in the name of the association or the conimitne, those interested 
having been heard. The compensation paid to the expropriated owner 
should represent the market value of the land he has been compelled to 
sell or let; art. 58 (art. 121) declares that the object for which exporpria- 
tioii is made shall not affect the amount of compensation. 
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It is a Government Institution in which each Country is 
represented by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General 
Assembly and a Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, confining its operations within an international 
sphere, shall: 

(a) Collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible statis¬ 
tical, technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable 
and animal products, the commerce in agricultural products, and 
the prices prevailing in the various markets; 

(&) Communicate to parties interested, also as promptly as 
possible, the above information; 

(c) Indicate the wages paid for farm work ; 
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in any part of the world, showing the territories infected, the progress 
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{e) Study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur¬ 
ance, and credit in all their aspects; collect and publish information 
which might be useful in the various countries for the organisation of 
works connected with agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) Submit to the approval of the Governments, if there is 
occasion for it, measures for the protection of the common interests 
of farmers and for the improvement of their conditions, after having 
utilized all the necessary sources of information, such as the wishes 
expressed by international or other agricultural congresses, or by 
congresses of sciences applied to agriculture, or agricultural societies, 
academies, learned bodies, etc. 

The Institute publishes: {a) a Bulletin of Agricultural Statis¬ 
tics ; (6) a Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence and Plant Diseases ; 
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PART I. 


CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 






GERMANY. 

REGENT NEWS. 


I. Legislation and State Intervention 
in regard to Agricultural Organisations. 


Commimes as Members of Co-operative Societies [Administrative Author¬ 
ization ).—It is of the greatest importance for the co-operative societies 
especially co-operative credit societies, to be able to include among 
their members the commune in the territory of which they are situated. 
The adherence of the commune gives them so much more credit with 
the population and often attracts farmers who up to then had held 
aloof. 

However, in becoming members of a co-operative society the com¬ 
munes assume burdens and responsibilities. And their right to adhere 
to such a society without administrative authorization has been con¬ 
tested. 

In Prussia the matter has been settled by a sentence of the Court 
of Appeal, pronounced on April i8th., 1907. 

In terms of this sentence, the assent of the district authorities to 
the operations of the communes can only be insisted upon by the 
judicial authorities when there is a formal rule to that effect contained 
in the general provisions for the local administration. It follows that 
in the absence of such a rule the legal authorities entrusted with the 
registration of commercial societies in Prussia have no right to refuse 
to enter a commune on the list of members of a co-operative society. 
In most of the other States of Germany similar arrangements have been 
made. 

In Bavaria, commrmes desirous of becoming members of a co-opera¬ 
tive society, in accordance with artiqle 159 of the regulations for the 
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commtiiies, require the approval of the superior authority* This may 
be granted, in conformity with the Ministerial Decree of May 13th,, 1905, 
if the business offers sufficient security, and if it is to the immediate 
interests of the commune or the public advantage. These provisions 
have been interpreted by a decision of the Minister for Home Affairs, 
of June 19th., 1910. A commune had been refused authority to adhere to 
a rural bank of unlimited liability, for the reason that the engagement 
of all its property in security for the debts of a co-operative society, 
was incompatible with the principles in the regulations of the communes 
in relation to the preservation of communal property, and that the 
advantages were not in proportion to the risk. The Minister of Home 
Affairs declared in his decree that it was a question of a society of 
public utility and that the approval asked for was to be granted if suffi¬ 
cient security were offered by the financial position of the society, the 
number and solvency of its members, its management and administra¬ 
tion, the supervision of its business both by travelling inspectors and 
by the Central Bank to which it was affiliated, and finally by the 
progress it had made, etc. 

(Summarised, from the Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse, May 3otli. 

19x0 and June 30th., 1911, and the VerbandsJtundgabe of March 15th, 1912). 


2. Work of the Federations 

and of the Central Institutions of the Co-operative Societies 
and of the Large Agricultural Associations. 


The latervention of the National Federation of German Agricnltiiral Co«opera« 
five Societies with a view to the Proportional Distribnfion of Butter In the 
Various Regions of Germany. — The unequal distribution of the agricultural 
and industrial regions in a country has for its natural ■ consequence a 
want of equilibrium between the production and consumption of agri¬ 
cultural produce in the various regions and it is an important economic 
problem how to bring the surplus from the agricultural to the industrial 
districts when the production of food stuffs is not sufficient for the re¬ 
quirements of the population. 

Thus, there are in Germany large districts, especially East Prussia, 
West Prussia, Pomerania, Schleswig-Holstein, the Grand Duchy of Ol¬ 
denburg, and the Southern part of Bavaria, where the production of 
butter far exceeds the demands of the local consumers, while in thes 
industrial regions , of the Centre^ West and South-West, the daiiie 
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can not satisfy tlie demand. They are obliged to supply themselves 
from elsewhere. This necessity will be increased in proportion as the 
quantity of milk for butter making diminishes with the increased con¬ 
sumption of fresh milk. 

Up to the present, the dairies have generally sold their surplus milk 
and made up for any deficit by purchase from dealers. This is not a 
satisfactory solution, for, without the charges for the services of the 
dealers, this system puts the dairies in the hands of their suppliers and 
exposes them even to the risk of a deterioration in the quality of their 
butter. These evils are in part remedied by the establishment of direct 
or indirect relations between dairies that are obliged to purchase butter 
and those that are abundantly supplied. It is very difficult to establish 
relations of this kind between dairies of different regions. They exist, 
for example, between the industrial district of Silesia and the Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies of West Prussia and it is said the exchange has given 
great satisfaction. But this is rather an exceptional case. Generally, 
the Regional Federations of Co-operative Dairies favour the sale of the 
butter of their affiliated societies at a distance, just as they contribute 
to establish a balance between the supply aad demand in their own 
districts. There is, for example, a Sale Syndicate of the North German 
Dairies, which has for many years supplied butter to hundreds of West 
German dairies. 

The advantage of intervention of this kind is so evident that 
it has often been proposed to give it further development. Various pro¬ 
posals have been made for the purpose, of which the most important is 
that of the fotmdation of a central organisation for the whole of Ger¬ 
many, the role of which would be to act as intermediary for purchase 
and sale for all the co-operative dairies. But opinions are divided with 
regard to these proposals. 

The matter has been several times considered by the special com¬ 
mittee to which the National Federation of German Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies has entrusted the study of dairy problems, and also 
by the experts in the employ of the above Federation. 

The Special Committee last concerned itself with the matter on De¬ 
cember 13th., 1911, but without arriving at a final solution, and, on its 
suggestion, the subject was again dealt with on the 20th. February, 1912, 
by a more limited meeting of representatives of the co-operative organisa¬ 
tions specially interested. The deliberations were terminated by a re¬ 
solution, requesting the National Federation of German Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies to furnish, without charge, co-operative dairies makiag 
request for butter with the addresses of co-operative societies supplying 
it. In addition, the attention of the co-operative dairies was again 
drawn to the sale syndicates and periodical auctions, while the wish 
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was expressed that these organizations should co-operate in the capital, 
instead of working independently as at present. 

In Mfiiment of these desires, the National Federation has just 
invited its affiliated dairies, by means of the Deutsche landwirtschaft- 
liche Genossenschaftsprcssc of March 30th., 1912, to send it offers of 
with statement of quantity, quality, the period within which 
consignment can Idc made, price and other conditions. Fists of these 
offers will be drawn up later to be forwarded to all the societies of 
the National Federation at their request. 


3 . Miscellaneous Infomiation. 


(A) Agricxjetxjrae Co-operation. 


L — Co«operative Society for Scientific Pig Improvement m the District of Neti- 
Him (Bavaria) and its Contract with the Towns of Ulm and Ne!i»l]!ni for the De» 
livery of Fattened Pigs.—This Society affords an interesting example of a 
new application of the co-operative idea. It was founded, two years 
ago, on March 19th., 1910, under form of a registered limited liability 
Society. 142 farmers adhered to it at the start. The value of the 
shares (farts) is 200 marks. No member may have more than 20 shares. 
At the end of 1910, the total amount of shares subscribed was 45,200 
marks. 

The object of the society at first was the rearing of pigs. This 
branch of agriculture is too little developed in Bavaria, because, as Coun¬ 
sellor Eisch of Neu-Ulm, the founder of the society, showed in the con¬ 
stituent meeting, the Bavarian farmers have been discouraged from it 
on account of the too rapid variation in the price of pigs and still 
more by the losses they have too often suffered through epidemics. 
While the livestock census of December 1st., 1907, gave the average 
of 39.2 pigs for every 100 inhabitants and 65.6 pigs per 100 hectares 
of cultivated land in Prussia, and for all Germany the average was 
35.4 per 100 persons and 63.2 per 100 hectares of cultivated land, in 
Bavaria it was only 30.8 and 44.4, respectively. Therefore Bavaria 
has to import every year about 500,000 pigs from the other Federated 
States or from abroad. The contrary is the case with the production of 
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liomed cattle, wMcli is comparatively far greater in Bavaria than in 
Prussia or in the whole Empire. 

The co-operative society, while seeking profits, tries to encourage the 
improvement of pigs in Bavaria first by showing practically that it may 
be very lucrative if intelligeutly directed and then by supplying the 
farmers with young pigs for fattening which have been bred with special 
care to save them from disease. On an estate of 13.5 hectares leased for 
30 years from the Commune of Weissenhorn, the society has started a 
farm, in accordance with plans prepared by Professor Falke of Eeipzig, 
where pigs may be produced and reared under favourable conditions, 
offering the best guarantees for their proper fattening. They are sold 
when 6 or 8 weeks old. Last year the society thus produced and sold 
over 1,000. Its net profits between April 15th. and December 30th., 1910, 
were 1,115 marks, allowing of the distribution of a dividend of 4 %. In 
1911, a very unfavourable year, owing to the scarcity of money and 
the rise in price of food for the pigs, together with the fall in price of 
the animals themselves, a dividend of 3% % was given on the net 
profits of the farm, which amounted to 1,810 marks. 

Recently the work has been considerably extended. The scarcity 
of meat last year suggested to the society the idea of increasing its 
production of pigs and of devoting itself to their fattening. In order to 
ensure a market, it has entered into a contract with the two towns of Ulm 
and Neu-Ulm. This is really an attempt at co-operation between town and 
country and deserves to be considered most attentively. It differs 
slightly from the proposal made to the town of Ulm in accordance 
with the plan prepared by Professor Ealke. According to that, the 
society was to have the technical direction and responsibility, whilst 
the town furnished the capital and engaged to buy a certain number 
of fattened pigs, at a price agreed on in advance. 

The following are the principal conditions of the contract concluded 
in December, 1911 between the Weissenhorn Society and the towns of 
Ulm and Neu-Ulm, which came into force on the ist. of January, 1912: 

The Society and the two towns mutuahy engage, the former to 
deliver, the latter to purchase, a certain number of pigs for slaughter, 
weighing about no kg. alive. The number is fixed at 1,000 for 1912; 
it is to be increased in future years according to a contract to be ar¬ 
ranged at the beginning of each year. The pigs must be delivered at 
the rate of 126 marks per 100 kg. when already slaughtered, or 100 marks 
per 100 kgs. when alive. This rate will, however, be reduced by I 
mark if for at least 3 months of the same year the general market 
price is below 126 marks per 100 kgs of the slaughtered animal. 

The two towns place a piece of land within their territories free 
of charge at the disposal of the society. 
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They further engage to pay 4 % interest on the capital required 
for the building of the establishments, up to the amount of 15,000^ 
marksJn order not to have to pay too heavy sinking fund instalments 
on the costs of building, the society would have liked the two towns^ 
also to undertake to pay the half, in case of the contract, which has 
only been made for five years, not being renewed on expiry. As the^ 
Communal administration did not accept this proposal, the Bavarian 
Government intervened, granting the society a credit of 25,000 marks 
at 3 % to be repaid in 20 annual payments of equal amount, with the 
clause that the State will renounce its claim to half of the sum still 
due at the end of five years, in case of the contract not being renewed. 

To enable the society to meet the expense of the supply of food, 
the two towns open for it a standing credit, without interest, of 60 
marks per animal, guaranteed by pledge and insurance. 

Thus the serious question of provisioning cities with the assistance 
of the communal authorities, so often discussed in recent years has been 
solved by these two towns without their having to enter on hazardous 
experiments by themselves in founding establishments for production. 
Handing over, as they intend to do, the pigs supplied by the society 
to butchers who engage to sell the meat at a fixed rate, they will be 
able to control the prices, whilst the farmers will have the advantage 
of a certain market and a fixed tariff for their produce. 

It is to be desired that the undertaking may be a complete success, 
and that the example may be followed by many other towns and agri¬ 
cultural associations. 

(In two articles by Ministerial Councillor von Braun, of Munich, in the Landwirtschaft- 
liches Jahrhuch fur Bayern^ 1911, No. 15 and 1912, No. 3. from which we reproduce 
these notes, ample explanations on technical points will be found). 


* 

2. — Co«opefative Motor Car Transport Societies in the Province of Hanover. — 
To complete the information given some months ago in this Bulletin 
(Number 2, February, 1911) on the results attained by certain co-oper¬ 
ative motor car transport societies, we reproduce from the fourth 
Number of the Deutsche laniwirtschajtliche Genossenschaftsfresse (Feb¬ 
ruary 29th., 1912), the following data as to the experiments made in 
this connection in the Province of Hanover. 

The first societies started for goods and passenger transport in the 
country were not successful. They had to be liquidated one after the 
other at a loss. 

According to Hen Bussen, the General Secretary of the Federation 
of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Hanover, the author of 
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tJie article we refer to, the causes of this ill success were the following: 
First of all, the financial bases of the societies were not sufficiently 
solid. Rural populations are distrustful of co-operative enterprises and 
generally only invest their money in them to a very limited degree. 
Thus, these societies found themselves at the start in a precarious con¬ 
dition. They were forced to borrow a large part of the capital for ini¬ 
tial and working expenses, thus contracting heavy debts. The inevitable 
difficulties at the start were aggravated by this, which might have been 
avoided if the societies had had a strong and independent financial position. 

Besides, sufficient account was not always taken, in founding these 
societies, of the conditions necessary to their working. It is essential 
that the intercourse between the communes it is proposed to provide with 
a motor car service should be sufficient for a regular passenger and 
goods traffic such as may ensure the continuance of the society. 

A motor car co-operative society can only exist on condition of its 
uniting a certain number of hamlets and villages with a town, on which 
they are really dependent commercially and administratively and for 
intellectual purposes. 

Another important condition for the success of such a society is the 
good condition of the roads and the security as well as regularity of 
the service. To attract the public there must be at its disposal a con¬ 
venient mode of transport on which it can rely. 

In order to ensure the good working of the undertaking the society 
must have at least two vehicles, to avoid interruptions of the service 
in case of accidents or for repairs. The two cars should be of the same 
model in order to facilitate such repairs. 

There is no advantage in buying second hand cars as the savings 
on the price are soon absorbed in repairs. 

The losses suffered by former societies have served as a warning to 
the new ones. 

On these new ones Herr Bussen's article above referred to gives 
interesting‘particulars. They are three in number and include among 
their founders the Hanoverian Federation of Agricultural Co-operetive 
Societies. 

The first, the Suhlendorf- Uelzen Motor Car Transport Co-operative 
Society, was founded on February 17th., 1911. 

The Shares are fixed at 300 marks, to be paid in full. The initial 
capital, about 30,000 marks, has been almost fully subscribed. Besides^ 
sinc^ the liability of each shareholder is 1,000 marks, the Society has 
a considerable credit. 

The line connects two large villages with the chief town of the 
district of Uelzen and the traffic is very active, especially among 
schoolchildren. 
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Another society, the Eldagsen-Barnten Co-operative Motor Car 
'Transport Society, was founded on June 29th., 1911 to run between the 
town of Eldagsen, situated between two lines af railway, and the neigh¬ 
bouring stations. The shares {j>arts) are valued at 100 marks, payable in 
full and liable to a call of 150 marks. The amount derived from the 150 
shares subscribed was invested in the purchase of a large car costing 17,000 
marks and another costing 3,500 marks, so that after these purchases 
there remained a small working capital. 

Special prudence was exercised in the foundation of this society 
and there was first a trial period in which the industrial society sup¬ 
plying the cars bore all the expense. 

The third society, the Marschacht-Wittorf-Eiineburg, was the last 
founded. In order to protect itself against eventual losses, it has intro¬ 
duced the following system, deserving to be mentioned by way of example : 
it has made a contract with the city of Liineburg, which is one of its 
.members and possesses five shares [parts) (of 100 marks^^each), to the ef¬ 
fect that the town shall make up the eventual deficit of the undertaking 
up to the amount of 3,500 marks per year. Other Communes are to 
render themselves similarly liable to the amount of 2,500 marks. This 
is a system that has long been in use, dating from when the railway lines 
were first made. Besides the approximate estimate of profits admits of 
the hope that the undertaking will be a paying one. The price of the 
two cars is covered by the subscribed capital, of which the shopkeepers 
of the town of Tiineburg, for whom the new line is a great advantage, 
have paid up the considerable sum of about 15,000 marks. The work¬ 
ing expenses, including sinking fund, of 15 % are estimated at 17,000 
marks. The annual returns from the regular passenger service of 8 
journeys of ii kilometres with an average of 10 passengers are estimated 
at 17,500 marks. Allowing for 2,000 marks for supplementary journeys 
and the carriage of luggage, and 2,000 marks from the Postal De¬ 
partment for carrying the mail, the net profits will be 4,500 marks. 
The number of passengers will probably be larger than that taken as 
a basis in calculating the revenue, since in the two previously men¬ 
tioned societies it has far exceeded the estimate. 

In addition to these three societies, we may mention, on the strength 
of a notice in the Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse of 
April 30th., a fourth co-operative motor car transport society, founded 
quite recently in the same province for the establishment of rapid com¬ 
munication between the towns of Osterwald and Hanover. The founders 
of this society, chief among whom is Herr Bussen himself, have had 
to apply to the regional court of Hanover for the entry of the society 
on the register of co-operative societies, this having been refused by the 
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•local court of first instance on the ground that the society was an ord¬ 
inary transport business and only indirectly profited its members. 

if: 

3.— Professions of the Persons Managing the Agrlcnlteral Co«operati?e Credit 
Societies in Bavarla« — The Verbandskundgahe, organ of the Bavarian Fed¬ 
eration of Agricultural Co-operative Societies and the Central Bavarian 
Boan Bank, publishes in its 8th number, April loth., 1912., a statistical 
table showing the professions of tbe principal officers in the rural credit 
banks of the various districts of Bavaria. We shall only give the total 
figures. The table deals with the Managers, Presidents of the Board of 
Administration, and the Cashiers of 2,160 banks. These offices are dis¬ 
tributed as follows : 



Clergy 

Sclioolmasters 

Other 

Professions 

Managers.. 


22 

2,007 

Presidents of the Board of Adminis- 




ministration .. 

488 

106 

1,566 

‘Cashiers. 

291 

425 ; 

1.444 


910 

553 

5.017 


= 14% 

= 8 - 5 % 

= 77-5 % 


Among the persons included in the third column agriculturists are 
greatly in the majority, and the Verbandskundgabe concludes by declaring 
unjustified the reproach made of an insufficient representation of the 
agricultural element in the management and administration of the rural 
banks. 


(jB) Agriciteturat Association. 


I. — Foimdation of a League of Wurttemberg Peasants. — The farmers of 
the Kingdom of Wurttemberg, following the example of those of West¬ 
phalia, Bavaria, Baden, etc., have just formed a league with aims similar 
to those of the other leagues. Those aims are the defence of the moral 
and material interests of the farmers of the country, exclusive of any 
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political or religious tendency. The Federation will establish relations 
with the other leagues and collaborate with them as soon as the com¬ 
mon interests of the farmers demand it. 

The headquarters of the league, which will be registered in the 
courts as an association in civil law, are provisionally established at 
Heilbronn, The following officers have been elected: Herr Otto Ilart- 
maim, Oberginsbach, President; Herr Karl Henn, Gundesheim, Vice- 
president, and Herr Franz Feilmeyer, of Ruytal, second vice-president. 
The executive committee will be composed of these three and five 
other members. 

As hitherto the Wurttemberg farmers have had no strong professional 
organization, it is to be expected that the new foundation will con¬ 
siderably assist in the development of agriculture in the Kingdom. 

(Summarised from the Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Presse, No. 12, February loth., 1912). 


2. — Farnswoinen’s Associations in the Eastern Provinces. — Just as in Bel¬ 
gium and in Russian Poland, also in Germany, the Farmwomen are be¬ 
ginning to unite in associations. What the peasants' leagues are doing 
for the farmer, the farmwomen's leagues are doing for his wife, by en¬ 
couraging the sentiment of class and completing the professional and 
social education of their members. We find a very large number of these 
Associations in the Eastern Provinces of the Empire, where two large 
federations have been founded, one in East and the other in West Prussia. 
The object of these associations is to extend the work of the country¬ 
women by exchange of opinions, information, etc., and to encourage 
the industries and sciences that have an influence on household manage¬ 
ment. In addition, the associations propose to found offices for sale of 
rural household produce, that is of the farmyard and kitchengarden. 
The first of these associations was founded by Frau E. Boehm in East 
Prussia. The example was soon followed and later on these associations 
founded provincial federations or leagues. The first association of the 
kind in West Prussia was due to the initiative of Frau Zimmer, wife of 
the clergyman at Neukirch. On January 25th., 1910, all the Women's 
Associations of the province together founded a provincial league, which, 
according to its last annual report, now includes 12 associations with 
892 members. Both the Federations of East and West Prussia have 
sale offices. Both are affiliated to the Chambers of Agriculture, which 
have readily placed at their disposal their offices and their scientific 
and technical staff and have even given them subsidies. In order to 
provide their members with technical education, the federations have 
organized courses on the utilisation of fruit and vegetables, poultry im- 
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provenxent, etc. The organ of these federations is the review "" Ost- 
deutsche Frauenarbeit'' (East German Women's Work). In exceptional 
cases, women living in towns may become members of these agricnl- 
tural housewives'' associations that hope more and more to interest the 
urban classes in agriculture, 

(Stimmarised from Matthias Landfrauenorganisation in tlie Lmdwiftschaftliche 

Presses XXXIV, No. 40, May 18th,, 1911). 


:ie 

s{s 

3. —Agricuittiral Assodation and Legal Assistance- — It is notorious that 
the farmers, and especially the peasants, are frequently victims of 
money lenders and are often taken advantage of by cattle dealers. 

Their ignorance of the provisions of the law exposes them likewise 
to many other dangers. 

Again when they have a case to be pleaded in court they ate sel¬ 
dom in a position to choose a good attorney or advocate or to judge 
of the advisability of an appeal. As a remedy for all this, a certain 
number of agricultural associations have instituted a service of legal 
assistance for their members. This may be limited to the furnishing 
of legal information, or cases may be put into the hands of lawyers 
indicated by the associations. A very highly developed system of legal 
assistance has been adopted by the Baden Peasants' Teague. This league, 
which in 1910 included 1,045 local associations with 12,455 members 
and extends its action to the whole Grand Duchy of Baden and the 
Principality of Hohenzollem, furnishes information both to the ajBfiliated 
associations and to private members and pays for their defence in court 
by a certain number of lawyers (at present 14) retained by it. 

[d) The league supplies information free and accepts the risks of 
the case^ when it is a matter of dispute relating to purchase and 
exchange of cattle^ agricultural produce, machinery, etc., unless these 
articles have been bought from the league itself. It also gives its as¬ 
sistance in serious cases of usury and fraud on condition that the con¬ 
tracts have been made by farmers in connection with their work. 

( 5 ) The league only provides legal information in cases relating 
to contracts entered into with farm servants and labourers, the demands 
of carters and day labourers, farm leases, damage to agricultural build¬ 
ings and land, the produce of the soil, cattle machinery and imple¬ 
ments^ damage caused by game and by the manoeuvres, and finally in 
cases of expropriation. 

(c) The league may directly undertake the conduct of a case of 
considerable interest for itself or for a large number of its members. 
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{d) Tlie local associations have a right to the legal assistance of 
the league in all their lawsuits, except when there is question of the 
provision of articles which the league itself sells. 

In order to avoid useless lawsuits, the league does not repay the 
costs of any member who, before bringing his case into court, knows 
that the defendant is insolvent. In the same way, repayment is not 
made, if the plaintiff can produce no proofs or witnesses, so that the 
verdict of the Court has to be based exclusively on his oath. In both 
cases, the league may, however, consent, on previous request of the 
party, to conduct the case at its own expense. The member loses his 
right to free assistance if he makes false allegations to his lawyer or 
conceals important facts and the case is lost in consequence. The same 
holds, if the plaintiff intervenes personally in the case and especially if 
he accepts an arrangement to his disadvantage with his adversary, against 
the lawyer's advice. 

As a rule, the league only pays the expenses of procedure in the 
first instance. For repayment of ulterior expenses, a special application 
must be submitted to the league. 

The league intervenes as follows: 

The member whose interests have suffered applies to the president 
of the local association who tries to reconcile the parties. If the advers¬ 
ary refuses any compromise, the president gives the member an order 
for legal assistance. Furnished with this order the member goes to the 
lawyer appointed by the league for his district. There are no immediate 
dealings between the league and the lawyers. The lawyer demands his 
fee of the plaintiff and the latter applies to the league for reimbursement. 

The expenses borne by the league for this system of legal assistance 
were : 


In 1904 , . . 17,728.28 Mks. 

» 1907 , . . 19,204.93 » 

» 1910 . . . 34,254.20 » 


The following figures show the number of cases in which informa' 
tioh was given. 



Verbal 

Written 

Total 

1904 . , • 

623 

258 

908 

1907 . . . 

748 

299 

1,047 

1910 • • . 

1.659 

910 

2,569 
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The number of cases conducted by the league at its own cost was 
in 1904, 3913 in 1907, 549 and in 1910, 942. 

In addition to direct assistance the league has endeavoured, by 
means of publications and lectures, to extend the knowledge of the law 
among the agricultural classes, and it is undeniable that its indtience 
in this respect has been most beneficent, especially in combatting, 
usury. 

(Summarised from A. Burkbrt, Rechtsschutz dttrck landwiftschafiliche Vereinigungett- 
in ^ Das Land ”, no. 2, January 1st., 1912 
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BULGARIA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


First Working Year of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. 


Sources : 

Report of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria for igii, ist Year, Sofia, 1912. 

The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria — BulMin of Economic and Social Intelligeme, 
February, 1912. Published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 

Dobreff : Die landwirtschaftlichen Kreditgenossenschaften in Bulgarien. {Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies in Bulgaria). Erlangen, 1911. 


Introduction* 


We have already on various occasions spoken of the efforts made in 
Bulgaria for the foundation of institutions for the development of small 
agricultural credit (i). It will then be sufficient for us here to recall the 
chief result of these efforts which was that the law of December nth., 1910 
established a Central Co-operative Bank to perform the same service for 
the small agricultural credit associations of the country as the Agricultural 
Bank of Bulgaria had been performing on its own account and very success¬ 
fully since 1903. We must also here remark that the Central Co-operative 
Bank has in no way led to a reduction of this work of the Agricultural 
Bank of Bulgaria. Quite the contrary; the latter and the National Bank 
having (§ 8 of the abwe law) each to contribute to the initial fund of the 
new Bank an amount of 2^4 million levas; they are both, according to 
paragraph 3 of the law, considered as founding members of the new 


(s) See Bulletin of Economic and Social InteUigencCf Jaauaiy and February, 1912. 
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establishment. The ordinary members are the associations of credit which 
have joined with them in making up the initial capital. 

The new bank began work on March i8th., 1911 and closed its first 
year's accounts on December 31st. The results of this first year's work 
have just been published in a report of 71 quarto pages, and we shall 
now place the most important of them before our readers. 

This '' Report of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria," contains 
first a summary of the “ Daw (of December ilth.^ 1910) on the Central 
Co-operative Bank," promulgated December 17th., 1910 (0. S.) (i) ; the 
law of February 17th,, 1907 (O. S.) on Co-operative Associations, amended 
and completed by the law of March 2nd. (O. S.) ; the law of Decem¬ 
ber 26th., 1910 (O. S.) on Insurance of Agricultural Produce against 
Hail; and finally the law of December 26th., 1910 on Insurance of Targe 
Homed Cattle (2). Then follow particulars of the working of the Bank. 
We reproduce the following passages: 


§ I. Organization and Administration, 


Board of Administration. —As may be seen in §§ 18 and 19 of the above 
law of December nth., 1910, this board is composed of a director and two 
administrators. In 191 sittings it has dealt with 1,004 matters. It then 
had to deal with the organization of the Bank for the current year, 1911. 
It was necessary to discuss and eventually to approve the regulations drawn 
up by the management and the corresponding sections, to accept the ap¬ 
plications for credit made by ordinary members and to decide on their 
distribution, to make out the various accounts, and regulate the corre¬ 
spondence [service to be maintained with other banks as well as the 
insurance and other services. 

The decisions of the Bohrd of Administration, carried unanimously,, 
were approved by the Superior Council (see below), by the Financial and 
by the Commercial and Agricultural Departments. They referred to the 
following amongst other matters: Provisional Regulations in regard to the 
Ordinary Members of the Bank — Conditions of Hail Insurance — Rate of 
Interest and Commission — Provisional Regulation on the Inspection of 
Ordinary Members — Provisional Regulations on the Operations of the 
Bank ^— Rules for the Insurance of Targe Horned Cattle. 


(1) See Bulletin of Economic and Social InielUgencet 1912, no. 2. where the full text 
will be found. 

(2) The full text of these last two laws will be found in the Annuaire de LSgisla- 
Hon agficoU, 1:911, published by the International Institute af Agriculture (in the Press). 
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The Superior Council (i) met 17 times to discuss 24 matters submitted 
for its approval by the Board of Administration. 

The Examining Board (2) had no inspections to make in its first year. 
. The staff is recruited with the greatest care. As a rule, it is required 
that the employees should have at least completed the middle school 
course of studies. Preference is given to former employees of the Na¬ 
tional and Agricultural Banks. To permit of some of them specialising, 
they have been sent for a month to the Orszagos Kozpenti Hitels- 
zovetkizet'' (Central Co-operative Credit Bank) at Budapest, and to 
Darmstadt to follow the six months' course of preparation for employment 
in agricultural co-operative societies. 

Headquarters. — At first the Bank hired a house belonging to the Hos¬ 
pital “ Evloguii Gheorghiev" in Alexander I Street, at a rent of 500 levas 
a month, as an office. Then it bought an estabhshment for 183,000 levas, 
facing the Valkovitch and Benkowsky Streets- It was installed there on 
the I2th. December, 1911. 

Organ. —Since March 30th., 1911, it has issued a paper, called the 
Messenger of the Central Co-operative Bank," which appears three times 
a month. It is exclusively edited by the staff of the Bank under the con¬ 
trol of the director. It is sent gratis to all ordinary members of the Bank, 
correspondents and any body making application. The accounts for the 
paper are kept separately. 

The Library contains 1,045 books. 

In the Furniture are included 374 articles of a total value of 14,263.07 
levas. 

The following estimate of expenditure for the year 1911 was approved 
at the meeting of March 4th., 1911; we give also the actual expenditure 
incurred. 


(1) The Supefior Council Consists of 7 Members: the Financial, and the Agricultural, 
Department, the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank are each represented by a 
delegate, and the associations, ordinary members of the Central Co-operative Bank, have 
three delegates. 

(2) See § 28 of the law founding the Central Co-operative Bank. 
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Estimate 

Actual Expeaditure 

Balance 


286,860 levas 

141,266.04 levas 
(of this 105,883.06 » 

for salaries etc. of 
the Staff) 

I47.593-96 levas 

Extraordinary Ex¬ 
penditure. . . . 

303,000 » 

(for purchase of 
a building for 
the OfEce of 
the Bank, furn¬ 
iture, etc.). 

263,549.34 levas 

1 

39,450.66 » 

a Messenger of the 
Central Co-oper¬ 
ative Bank ». . 

9,000 levas 

S1S3.71 » 

3,816.29 » 


§ 2. 'The Credit Section • 

Capital Subscribed by the Founding Members. — In accordance with 
the provisions in § 8 of the law by which the Central Co-operative Bank 
was fotmded, the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank had each to 
open a credit of 2 % million levas for the new Bank, that is 5 million 
levas altogether. The new Bank has already drawn 1,755,769.32 levas. 
There remain therefore still to its credit 3,244,230.68 levas. Besides, 
according to letter c of paragraph 8 and paragraph 10 of the law, the 
National Bank and the Agricultural Bank were bound to pay up, in 
1911, in equal portions, an amount of a million levas, towards a Bond 
Fund, which the National Bank has done. 

Capital Subscribed by Ordinary Members. — Every co-operative society 
must, at the moment of its registration as member of the Central Bank, 
in conformity with § 5, subscribe to the initial capital at least one 100 levas 
share {action) and the Federations an equal amount for each afiiliated so¬ 
ciety. Under penalty of losing all claim to dividends, the co-operative 
societies and federations must, as soon as they are registered, pay their 
contributions as ordinary members or an instalment of the same, provided 
always that the whole amount be paid within a maximum period of two 
years. 

Up to the end of 1911, the ordinary members had subscribed in 
100 levas shares an amount of 88,600.00 levas 

of which they had fully paid up 26,256.90 ,, 

There remains therefore to be collected 62,343.10 ,, 
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Ordinary Members (i). — The co-operative societies shown tinder 
this head in the books of the Bank, at the end of the year, were 458, as 
follows: 

1. — People's Banks. 17 

2. — Co-operative Societies for Production 12 

3. — „ Distributive Societies . 2 

4. — Agricultural Mutual Associations . . 80 

5. — Societies affiliated to the Central Fed¬ 


eration ..239 

6. — Societies affiliated to the Genera! Fed¬ 

eration .102 

7. — Societies affiliated to the Regional 

Federation of Karler . 6 


Total. 458 


These 458 societies, which have altogether 786 shares in the Bank 
have borrowed from it a total amount of 11,763,800 levas. 

The allowance of credit to the societies depends on information 
received with regard to them, their previous activity and the debts they 
may have incurred. Thus credit .has been« refused to 71 societies, 66 of 
which are already in debt to. the Agricultural, Bank of Bulgaria. 

Interest and Commission. — By the law, the Central Co-operative 
Bank charges 6% % on its business uith the co-operative societies. The 
Federations obtain loans from it ior from 500,000. to 1,000,000 levas at 
6% % and larger loans at 6 %. In conformity with the same provision, 
the National Bank grants loans at 6 % and the Agricultural Bank refuses 
to lend at a lower rate. 

Operations conducted by the Credit Bank. 

& 

A distinction may be made between the financial operations of the 
Bank and its Balance Sheet proper. In 1911 the operations of the Bank 
amounted to a total of 25,077,068.99 levas and are shown in detail in 
the “ Statement of Accounts in the Bedger, on December 31st., 1911" 
(page 48 of the Return), We give the more important items: 

I. Total Hash Business f 


Receipts for 445 Operations ... . , . 2,174,154.46 levas 
Expenditure for 341 » ...... 2,171,957.21 » 

Balance in Hand ....... 2,197.25 » 


(i) On page 39 of tiie report, a complete list is given of the societies registered as 
cardinary members of the Bank. 
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2 . Bills and Acceptances: 

Credits, 446 Bills passed for I^oans Granted 468,019.86 levas 
Debits, 302 » » » » 291,599,35 » 

144 » » » » 176,420.51 » 

3. Long Term Loans: 

Credits, 36 for an amount of. 182,800.00 levas 

Debits, Paid. 3,450.00 » 

Current, 36 for an amount of . . * 179,350.00 » 

4. Bills in Deposit: 

Debits 10,387 securities for.4,992,517.18 levas 

Credits 3,342 » » 1,793,622.80 » 

Balance 7,045 » » 3,198,894.38 » 

5. Current Accounts opened on Deposit of Security: 

Credits 1,327 cheques.. . . . 2,818,692.95 levas 

Debits.1,161,963.38 » 

Balance to the Debit of the Co-operative 
Societies.. . 1,656,729.57 » 

6. Current Accounts at Interest: 

On May 6th., 1911 (O. S.) there were depos¬ 
ited in the National Bank of Bulgaria at 3% 500,000.00 levas 

Amount of interest added to Principal on 
December 31st, 1911 (O, S.) . . . . • . 9,190.88 » 

Principal and Interest . . . 509.190.88 » 

7. Deposits Payable on Demand: 

Received ii Deposits for the amount of. • 1,855,932.76 levas 
Refunded i » » » » . 1,363,861.86 » 

Balance 10 Deposits ..492,070,90 » 

Interest added to Principal, December 31st., 1911 10,374.76 » 

Balance, 10 Deposits for , , , 502,445.66 » 

We shall now give the Balance Sheet of the Bank as it appears on 
page 49 of the Official Report of the Bank. 
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Balance Sheet for December 31st., igil. 


cRnniTs 

nevas 

St. 

DECEITS 

nevas 

St. 

I 

Cash in Hand . . 

Bills and Acceptan- 

2,197 

25 

I 

Founding Members* 
Shares. 

5,000,000 


2 

176,420 

51 

2 


ces. 

I/>ngTetmAccounts 

Ordinary Members’ 
Shares. 


3 

179,350 

— 



4 

Current Accounts 



3 

Bond Frmd . . . 

1,000,000 

— 


opened on Depos- 



4 

Deposits for a Term 




it of Securities . 

1,656,729 

57 


withlinterest add- 



5 

Securities in Con- 


ed to Principal . 

31.232 

90 


nection with the 



5 

Deposits for a Term 




Bond Fund. . . 

Bills in Deposit. . 

529,000 

— 


without Interest 
added to Prin- 



6 

3,198,894 

38 


cipal. 

73.794 

— 

7 

Bills to be Cashed by 
Correspondents . 

115,481 

75 

6 

Deposits payable 
on Demand . . 

502,445 

3,290,217 

66 

8 

Members* Ordinaty 
Shares (Actions) 

7 

Deposits on Secur¬ 
ity of Bills . . . 

03 


not paid up. . . 

62,343 

10 




■ 8 

! 

Difference in Pur¬ 



9 

Personal Estate. . 

14.263 

07 

chase Price of 



10 

Real Estate . . . 

249,286 

27 


Bonds. 

29.095 

— 

II ' 

Current Accounts 
not at Interest . 

3,321.138 

65 

9 

Interest, Commiss¬ 
ion and Discount 
for 1912 .... 

3-952 

69 

12 

Current Accounts 








at Interest . . . 

509,190 

88 



i 


13: 

General Expenses 








for 1912 .... 

5.041 

S5 



i 


i 

Total . . . 

10,019,337 

28 

j 

1 

Total . . . 

10,019,337 

28 


§ 3. The Insurance Section, 


§ 7 of the law on the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria provides 
that the Bank shall establish a special section for agricultural insurance, 
with two subdivisions, one for insurance of agricultural produce against 
hail, the other for the insurance of large horned cattle. 
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(^) Haid Insurance, 

Ill its first year hail instirance had first of all to be organized 
and the principles of its working to be laid down. It was necessary : 
(a) to regulate the conditions for the exercise of this class of insurance; 
(d) to calculate the maxinium, minimum and average yield of a decare 
{ hectare) of cultivated land, according to the special conditions of the 
locality and the kind of crops. To attain this end, lists of questions were 
sent to all the communal councils of the Kingdom to which they were to 
reply by furnishing statistical data of the yield of the land in their region. 
The table prepared from these data will be brought up to date for the 
current year, (c) It was then necessary to divide the regions in groups 
corresponding with the greater or less risk of damage from hail, in accord¬ 
ance with data supplied by the Central Meteorological Station as to the 
frequency and violence of hailstorms. In this connection, 24 classes of areas 
have been made, the 24th. class comprising those most frequently damaged. 
(d) In relation to the class of crops, 7 degrees of risk have been 
established, {e) Iii fixing the rates account has been taken of the 
position of the farm and the class of cultivation carried on. (/) It was 
finally necessary to draft instructions, for the use of the peasants, on insur¬ 
ance of agricultural produce, provisional regulations for the agents charged 
to fix the terms of contract and the amount of premiums and to show by 
means of lectures the various aims of the Central Co-operative Bank 
of Bulgaria in its insurance business. 

Policy Holders ,—This first year, 3,857 persons stated their desire 
to insure, but, later, 414 changed their minds, so that there are actually 
3,443 policy holders in 491 communes. Most of them belong fo the de¬ 
partment of Plevna. Of these policy holders, 2,592 were inhabitants of 
the country districts and only 379 were illiterate. 

Amounts Assured ,—The amount assured is 6,120,490 levas. The 
largest individual amount was 85,500 levas, and the policy holder was a 
large proprietor of Oriekhov, the smallest amount was only 10 levas. The 
average amount assured was 1,777.66 levas, but in the greater number of 
cases it was over 1,000 levas. We may classify the amounts as follows : 

levas 

1,819 small amounts of from i to 1,000 levas 955,670 

1,457 medium „ „ 1,001 „ 5,000 „ 2,898,660 

178 large „ above 5,000 „ 2,274,790 

Of the crops insured, wheat comes first, being 50.69 % of the total, for 
an amount of 3,102,193 levas. Then come vines, 16.77 % total, 

for an amount of 1,026,639 levas. 
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The total amount of 'premiums paid was 134,864.90 levas, or 2.20 % 
of the amount assured. This might seem to be rather a high propor- 
tion. The reason is that a large part of the amounts assured are for vine¬ 
yards and for this class of crops the premiums had to be very high. The 
premium paid for other crops is, on an average, 1.78 % of the amount 
assured. It was in the department of Koestendil the highest premiums 
had to be paid, namely, on vines and tobacco, 5.3 % of the amounts 
assured. 

The 15,424.05 levas derived from registration fees have been entirely 
paid over to the reserve fund. 

Experts have been entrusted with the calculation of losses. They 
have been chosen, in every region, from among the most intelligent farmers, 
vine growers and tobacco cultivators. Their names are proposed by the 
district surveyor and the communal council and the council of administra¬ 
tion of the Bank confirms their appointment. When the Report was drawn 
up, these experts were 342 in number. 

Claims. — The policy holders who suffered from hail were 527. 
126,974.10 levas were paid in claims, or, on an average, 245.60 per claim. 
The highest sum paid in compensation was 4,122.40 levas and the lowest 
only 1.50 leva. On an average, the claims did not exceed 2.07 % of the total 
amounts assured, that is they were 0.13% less than the amount of the prem¬ 
iums, which, we saw was 2.20 %. The premiums therefore completely 
cover the losses and there were 7,890.80 levas remaining to meet the 
expenses of valuation and a part of the costs of administration. It was 
found possible to place almost the whole of the Government subvention 
to the reserve fund. 

The following table shows the work of the insurance section : 


1 

§ 

2 

0 
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1 
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Premiums 

Number of Policy Holders 
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Claims 
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m 

M 

3 
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•1 
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These are very appreciable results and the Government and the com¬ 
petent aittliorities have not failed to recognise their value. 


(B) Instjrahce op IvArge Horned Cati'ee. 

The Government only definitely approved the legislative provisions 
for the exercise of this branch of insurance by the Bank on the I2th of 
December, 1911. So the work was only commeced in 1912. 

This account shows that the Central Co-operative Bank is already very 
well organized. Its posit, on is firm. It is a mixed credit and insurance 
institute, and its development must be studied with the greater attention 
as tins is a type of agricultural co-operation up to the present rather 
rarely met with. 
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ITALY. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Catholic Workmen’s Organizations in Italy. 
PART I. 


Sources ; 

lyC organizzazioni operaie cattoliche in Italia. {Catholic Workmen's Organizations in Italy), 
Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. General Management of Statistics 
and labour: labour Office. — Home, Officina Poligrafica Italiana, 1911. 


The Labour Office at the Department of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce has recently terminated an important enquiry into the Catholic 
Workmen's Organizations, illustrative of their history, their life and 
character (i). 

The results of this enquiry have been published in two parts, with 
an introduction on the Catholic Workmen's movement from its first 
beginnings up to the present day; in the first part the improvement organ¬ 
izations and labour leagues are studied, their objects and means of action, 
their denominationalism, as well as the work actually performed by them ; 
in the second, the co-operative, mutual and credit organizations, in so far 
as they constitute the nuclei and the elements out of which the professional 
organization has gradually developed. One part, therefore, serves as com- 


(i) The I^abour Office since its start has occupied itself with the study of these organiza¬ 
tions and gives information concerning them periodically in its Bulletin. Already, in April, 
1905J it published Statistics of the Professional Unions, and in 1908 together with the 
**Economico-Social Union for Italian Catholics” (Bergamo), began the present enquiry. 
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plenient to tlie other and both answer a '‘real need for knowledge of phen¬ 
omena and circumstances not yet sufficiently studied. '' 

Keeping to the plan of the enquiry we shall deal especially with the 
organizations in the field of labour, or those strictly professional, and the 
subsidiary organizations in the economic field. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Historical Notes on the Catholic Workmen’s Movement. 

In 1874 when their first National Congress was held, the Italian Ca¬ 
tholics first outlined the programme of study of the corporate organization 
of labour, commenced at the Fourth Congress at Bergamo (1877) and re¬ 
sumed on a larger scale at the Seventh at Uucca (1887). Meanwhile a first 
development of the Mutual Aid Societies was decided on, in which might 
be seen the germs of future real improvement organizations. And in 
1891 there were already 284 Catholic Workmen's Societies with 73,000 
members. 

The movement extended after 1891, the year of LeoXIII's Encyclical 
“ Rerum Novarum " on the Workmen's Question, and in the succeeding 
congresses the nature of the improvement organizations was more and more 
clearly defined as that of permanent class representations, first aim¬ 
ing at uniting employers and employed in the same organizations, and 
then recognising the necessity of purely workmen’s organizations: this 
necessity was admitted at the Eleventh Congress at Rome (1894) and, 
although much discussed in later congresses, was reaffirmed in the 17th 
Congress at Rome (1900), and finally recognised in those of Taranto (1901) 
and Bologna (1903). 

Meanwhile organization had developed in the field of co-operation, 
especially in agriculture; and indeed, while the first rural bank was 
founded in 1890, in 1893 there were already 69, 166 in 1894, 532 in 1896, 
800 in 1899, ^>^94 1906, and 1,303 in 1907. And while rural unions 

and popular banks were being founded, mutual aid societies continued 
to increase in number, amounting in 1903 to about 800. 

But the great increase of real workmen's improvement organizations 
(labour leagues), was first observed between 1900 and 1903, when they rose 
from 54 to 229 ; while on the other hand there was an arrest in the years 
1904-1905, marked by the dissolution of the " Ofera dei Congressi, " the 
earlier general organization of Catholics in Italy, which took place after 
the Congress at Bologna in 1903. However, the second group of this 
Opera survived, with its headquarters at Bergamo, and to it all the economic 
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organizations adhered and it was transformed, in 1906, into the existing 
EconomicO“Social Union for Italian Catholics. ’’ In the years i907--igo9, 
the separate forms of organization were grouped together in different 
federations in this Union ; thus there were formed a Federation of Mutual 
Aid Societies, one of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, one of Rural 
Banks, and a General Secretariat of Professional Unions. The new rules of 
the Union published by the Holy See on February 15th., 1911, give the ad¬ 
hering institutions a systematic arrangement, grouping them in four general 
secretariats, by which the Union itself is constituted, representing respect¬ 
ively : (i) Professional Organizations, (2) Agricultural Co-operative Societ¬ 
ies or institutes, (3) Mutual Aid Societies, (4) Credit Institutions. 

In recent years the advance of the labour leagues has continued, 
their numbers rising from 183 in 1907 to 257 in 1908, 321 in 1909, and 374 
in 1910, while the first National Federations of individual industries are 
being constituted as appears from what we shall here set forth. 


CHAPTER I. 


Workmen’s Improvement Organizations. 

These form the principal object of the enquiry. The data regard¬ 
ing them, obtained by means of special lists of questions, may be considered 
approximately complete, or as representing almost in their true proportions 
the actual conditions of the societies at the end of 1910. 


§ I. Objects and Means of Action of the Organizations. 

For the examination of the objects and means of action of these or¬ 
ganizations their rules were taken as a guide. But of the total of 374 
organizations reported, only 198 had rules. From an examination of these 
it appeared that the general purposes of the Unions were (i). 

I. The Defence and Promotion of the Professional Interests of Mem¬ 
bers. 

II. The Representation of Members. 

It is proposed to protect members’ professional interests, either by 
a declaration (in the rules of 128 organizations) of a desire for the gen- 


(i) We are speaking here of the general objects of such unions, since in certain exceptional 
cases we shall leave out of consideration, they have also other aims outside of their professional 
action. 
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etal improvement of their economic conditions, together with their 
intellectual and moral improvement (i) : or by the proposal (in 98 cases 
more specifically to defend and promote professional interests, the 
interests, namely, of the workmen belonging to a given profession, 
basing this protection on definite moral principles. This moral side is 
a chracteristic of the first importance in the organizations we are deal¬ 
ing with. 

Both in the first and second type of rules, mention is also often 
made of improvement or protection of the interests, not of members 
alone, but generally of workmen in definite industries or professions. 

The second general object, as we have said, is the representation of 
members. And in especial, the organizations propose: 

{a) to form a permanent organic representation of the working class 
(in the rules of 59 of the organizations). 

This object is associated with the conception of the social programme 
of these organizations, which have as their ideal the state of society 
resulting from the harmonious co-existence of the various classes, each per¬ 
manently organised, with permanent representations to maintain continuous 
relations with the rest. 

(&) to represent the organized labourers with the public authorities 
(in the rales of 90 of the organizations). 

(c) to represent them with the employers especially in labour con¬ 
tracts and in matters connected with them (in the rules of 148 organi¬ 
zations). 

In enunciating this object the rules declare that this representation 
should enable the workmen to meet their employers on equal terms (2), 
but with no antagonism, in fact sometimes they explicitly exclude a pro„ 
gramme of class war, while struggling to defend the workmen's interests,, 
even by means of resistence. 

Aiming therefore, as we see, at an ideal order based on the collabora¬ 
tion of the various classes, the workmen's organizations do not see, even 
in struggle, a permanent and systematic antagonism between their class 
and that of the masters. Sometimes they declare they keep in mind the 
necessity of a final co-ordination of the interests of all classes, aiming at 
a general harmony among them. 


(i) From this first statement of the object of g'^w^mnmprovement the rules under consid 
eration pass, however, to the enunciation of more precise practical aims and the means it is 
intended to use to attain them, from which it appears that by the expression of general economic 
improvement precisely the protection of professional interests is intended. 

{2) Permitting them, that is, that defence of their own interests which would scarcely be 
possible for isolated workmen, and taking care that in fixing the conditions of labour the 
principles of Justice and equity be respected. 
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But tHs attitude does not prevent the organizations themselves 
from aiming at protecting the workmen's interests against the masters, 
by every needful means, not excluding strikes. 

The organizations propose to reach the above general ends by diherent 
means that, according to the rules, may be summed up as follows : 

(1) Development of the Spirit of Solidarity, —It is first of all sought to 
promote this spirit among the members of the organization and, when 
in the same organization there are workmen of various professions, among 
the various classes of workmen; it is further sought to develop the spirit of 
solidarity among all the workmen of a particular profession, or of the var¬ 
ious professions even not organized, and, finally, with other organizations 
of the same profession or professions, in the locality, in the province or in 
the nation, or with foreign organizations. This object is announced in 
the rules of 8 organizations. 

(2) Education and Instruction of Members. —^The idea of Education is 
associated with the moral improvement of members and of their profess¬ 
ions these organizations aim at: it is intended to provide for it by lectures, 
the spread of newspapers, libraries, etc. In particular, as regards profess¬ 
ional action, this education is intended to awake the workmen to a sense 
of their conditions and to show them the way and means for attaining the 
desired improvements. 

It is sought to increase the general elementary and especially pro¬ 
fessional instruction, by means of courses of lectures, lessons, night 
schools, and holiday schools, professional schools, etc. This object we find, 
specified in the rules of 149 societies. 

(3) Conclusion of Labour Contracts. — It has been seen that among the 
general objects of these organizations there is also included the represent¬ 
ation of the workmen in the arrangement of labour contracts. In prac¬ 
tice, by this means, it is intended to obtain suitable conditions of labour 
and improved rates of payment, to fix the minimum wages and maximum 
number of hours, obtain special contracts (abolition of piece work, metai- 
rie, etc.). This is contemplated in the rules of 154 organizations. 

(4) Settlement of Disputes. — The organizations further propose to 
defend the labourers from all violation of labour contracts and generally 
to settle disputes on the interpretation and application of contracts. They 
intervene also in a larger sphere of controversy in connection with what 
is called the work of resistence, in relation to the workmen's rights, their 
requests for improvements, their defence against violation of their rights or 
increase of their burdens, etc. The organizations occupy themselves,, 
therefore, with all applications and treaties, legal measures and strikes 
(in the rules of 157 institutions). 

(5) Labour Offices. — The organizations propose to themselves to 
act as intermediaries between demand and supply of labour, undertaking: 
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to find eiiiployiiient for labourers, whether by creating special offices or 
giving addresses and information; and this, sometimes only for mem¬ 
bers, sometimes for all workmen of one profession or locality. 112 orga- 
nizatiires have this end in view. 

(6) Legal and Technical Consultation. — 68 organizations propose 
to give advice on all questions generally submitted to them by members. 

(7) Assistance to the Unemployed. — In the rules of 47 organiza¬ 
tions considered, members are ensured assistance in case of compul¬ 
sory and involuntaty unemployment, either by means of the institu¬ 
tion of thrift banks for the purpose, or by the assignment of a part of the 
assets of the organization for this object, or finally leaving the boards of 
management to settle the amount of the subsidies, iii each case, according 
to their discretion. 

(8) Action for the Promotion of Social Legislation and Supervision 
of the Application of the Existing Laws. — This action is especially exerted 
by demanding laws for the protection of labour, or reforms, and by super¬ 
vision of the application of the existing laws, while proposing the registra¬ 
tion of labourers in the lists for the formation of boards of arbitration 
and the working of these ; and demanding that members observe the rule 
for rest on Sunday, etc. (i) 

(9) Special Economic Advantages for Members. {Thrift, Co-opera¬ 
tion, etc.).—Finally, the organizations aim at procuring their members 
special economic advantages, completing in this way their work of pro¬ 
fessional protection. So the rules in 159 societies state their desire 
to institute for the purpose, among their own members organisations for 
thrift, for distribution of subsidies in case of sickness, invalidity, etc., co¬ 
operative societies for production, distribution and credit. 

* 

5|c He 

It is important to note that the organizations np to the present 
considered are all composed of workmen only. And indeed, the original 
programme of the Catholics for the formation of mixed unions, including, 
that is, workmen and masters, has been gradually abandoned. If in the 
rules of some (4 only) societies we find the form of mixed organization, 
this is a survival of the former conception, which practically has not been 
realised. 

We must finally mention another group of organizations, 28 in number, 
namely Labour Offices and Federative Centres of Local Propaganda, the ob¬ 
ject of which is: 


(i) With regard to Sunday rest, sometimes for a dispensation from it the consent of the 
Ecclesiastical authorities is required. Here we see the moral tendency of these Unions, 
t)ased on religious sentiment. 
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(a) to promote professional organizations, either instituting them or 
making propaganda for the purpose; 

{b) to federate by real federative bonds or a simple co-ordinating 
bond, the organizations of a special territory (commune, province, diocese) 
and direct and assist them. 

And since such organizations are intended to accentuate the move¬ 
ment in favour of professional unions, we find also in their rules the same 
objects and means of actions as in the individual organizations, with the 
only difference that we meet with no case of distribution of real subsidies 
to the unemployed, (i) They also propose, for the accomplishment of 
their work of propaganda and co-ordination, to act as statistical offices for 
study, enquiry and general and special research. 


§ 2. JDen0minatioaa.lism ia the Organizations considered* 

One of the most important points in the enquiry was in connection 
with denominationalism, the specific and differential character of the 
Catholic workmen's movement. In the rules of 4 of the organizations 
examined in this connection, any religious character of the organization 
is expressly excluded, whether in relation to its objects or to the conditions 
for admission of members, although these bodies have been founded on 
the initiative and with the subventions of Catholics. 

In 13 cases it is expressly excluded that the members should be re¬ 
quired to be of a given political creed. 

In 23 cases there is no express exclusion of a religious or political 
character, but such exclusion may be considered implicit, as there is no 
indication of it. Also these organizations were however included in the 
enquiry as having been founded by Catholics or having in practice acquired 
a confessional attitude or spirit. 

But in the great majority of cases (169 in 198) the religious (2) denom¬ 
ination of the organization is ex'pressly declared either in the declaration 
of its character, objects (3) and means of action (in 131 cases), or in the 
conditions of admission and exclusion of members (in 34 cases), or in act¬ 
ual obligation of religious practice imposed on mem bers (in 7 cases). 


(1) On the other hand subsidies are distributed in the case of strikes, but they are con¬ 
sidered distinct from those to the involuntarily and compulsorily unemployed. 

(2) This character also appears very often in the very title of the orgaiiization; Catholic 
Teague, Catholic Union, etc. 

(3) Almost all the organizations that have in this way declared their religious denomiu- 
ationalism, have, by their rules, an ecclesiastical assistant among thdr members, who judges 
the religious principles inspiring their action. 


3 
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Finally, in 3 cases, the object is declared to be opposition to certain 
political tendencies, for example to collectivism, socialism, etc. 

The character of deiioniinationalism, as the General Director of 
Statistics and Dabotir, Prof. Giovanni Montemartini, observes in his 
preface to the volume of the enquiry, is fundamentally connected with the 
nature of the organizations, and the methods employed by those organized 
in their efforts for their improvement. The Catholic method, far excellence, 
to which the above Encyclical “ Reruni Novarum” gave origin, for the 
solution of social conflicts, was to have been mixed organization in which 
the union of employers and employed in a given industry, “ animated by 
the Spirit of Christian Solidarity,'" would succeed in overcoming the war 
of classes. But it has already been mentioned that in the nth congress 
held at Rome in 1894 the necessity of simple organisations, formed exclu¬ 
sively of workmen, was recognised, and definitely adopted as the type 
at the Congress at Bologna in 1903. In fact their distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic in their contests does not consist in structural difference of organi¬ 
zation, but in the special spiritual intention to be introduced into the 
struggle itself, and in the last congress at Modena in 1910, Class Organ¬ 
izations of Christian tendency, were spoken of, which should, as such, 
reject the principle of class war. 

§ 3. Geographical Distribution and Date of Foundation of the Organizations* 

Among the regions Eombardy has the greatest number of organizations, 
both industrial and agricultural, with a total number of 57,870 active 
members. There there are in fact 130 industrial organizations, 123 of which 
have 42,141 members in all, with a considerable prevalence of women (20,767 
against 10,659 to the organizations of textile industries ; and 

even the 7,153 members of less than 18 years are chiefly girls. The provinces 
in which association is most developed are: Mian (10,708 members), Ber¬ 
gamo (9,232members),Brescia (8,801 members), Cremona (6,141 members). 

In I/ombardy there are 44 agricultural organizations, 43 of them 
with 15,729 members; here men largely preponderate (11,166 against 
3,308 women); the provinces in which the association of agricultural labour¬ 
ers is most considerable are Cremona, (10,065 members), Brescia, 
(2,394 members) and Milan (1,372 members), while Bergamo hardly 
supplies a single professional union of agricultural labourers. 

In respect to the number of organized workmen Venetia comes next 
to Eombardy with a total of 18,950 members. In the industrial organ¬ 
izations there are 11,082 members, concentrated in the provinces of 
Vicenza (5,795 members) and Padua ( 3 , 395 ) and very few in the other 
provinces ; in the agricultural there are 7,868 members, especially in 
the provinces of Verona ( 3 , 493 )> Padua (2,670) and Rovigo (1,338). 
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At a great distance come Sicily and Piedmont. In Sicily we find 
altogether 6,397 organized members, 4,669 in industry and 1,728 in agri¬ 
culture ; there are only leagues in the provinces of Girgenti {2,721 members), 
Catania (1,684), Caltaiiissetta (1,253) and Palermo (739). 

In Piedmont there are only 4,611 members ; almost all industrial 
(4,495), the greater number in the provinces of Turin (2,393) and No¬ 
vara (1,867). 

In the other regions the movement has been generally unimportant, (i) 
There is in Emilia a certain number of agricultural leagues, with a total 
of 4,347 members, 2,625 of them in the province of Ravenna, and 1,222 in 
that of Bologna; there is a nucleus of organized agricultural labourers in 
the Marche, in the Province of Ancona, (3,939 members) ; and a small 
number of organizations in the province of Cosenza (Calabria) with 3,234 
members, 2,182 agricultural and 1,052 industrial. 

The dates of the foundation of the improvement organizations are 
given in the following table : 


Dates of Foundation of the Inifrovement Organizations. 


-‘:r .. 

Year 

of 

Fotmdation 

Organisations 

Year 

of 

Foundation 

Organisations 

Industry 

Agriculture 

Total 

Industry 

Agriculture 

Total 

1894 

I 

I 

2 

1905 

9 

4 

13 

1897 

I 


I 

1906 

15 

9 

24 

1898 

I 

— 

I 

1907 

24 

25 

49 

1899 

I 

— 

I 

1908 

37 

37 

74 

1900 

4 

2 

6 

1909 i 

42 

22 

64 

1901 

27 

16 

43 

1910 

24 

4 

28 

1902 

16 

14 

i 

30 

Unknown 

22 

3 

25 

1903 

5 

^ 1 

6 





1904 

5 

2 1 

7 

Total... 1 

234 

mm 

374 


(i) This distribution as far as industry is concenied, correspoinls with the greater industrial 
concentration in the above mentioned regions. 
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Two periods of special activity in the institution of these organizations 
are to be observed, the first about 1901-1902, the second begiiinitig 
about 1905 and becoming more and more marked up to 1908-1909. If 
the number of new organizations founded in 1910 appears to have diniiii- 
ished, that is due to the fact that the enquiry was closed at the end of 1909 
and that since then the reports of new organizations have only been for- 
w^arded to the Labour Office irregularly. The small number of foundations 
in the period 1894-1900 is explained by the circumstance that at first the 
movement for the organization of Italian Catholics was limited to the 
mutual and co-operative institutes and was only recently extended to pro¬ 
fessional organizations of improvement. 


§ 4. Distribution of Members, according to Sex, Age and Profession. 

We must first of all distinguish between the active and the honorary 
members. The latter, found only in 42 out of the 374 improvement organi¬ 
zations reported, form an absolutely negligible quantity as compared with 
the first. There were in fact 797 industrial honorary members to 67,466 
active or 1.18%, and 20 agricultural honorary members to 37,148 active, 
or 0.05%. 

As to the active members, in the list of questions by means of which 
the data have been obtained, it was requested that they should be divided 
according to profession, and into men, women, and members of either 
sex under 18 years. But for 4,645 members out of the 104,614 reported, 
the sex and age were not given. Of the remaining 99,969 members, 53,860 
were men, 33,841 were women and 10,268 members of both sexes under 
18 years of age. 

The improvement organizations were further divided into two large 
groups, according as the}^ were composed of industrial or of agricultural 
labourers. . 

The labourers belonging to the first group were divided among 17 
classes of industries and professions. The great majority of organized 
members we find engaged in textile industries, which give 33,402 0141.51% 
of the total industrial members. Of these only 4,837 are men and 22,397 
women; the 6,168 under 18 years of age may be also calculated as 
being in large part girls, therefore, there are much larger numbers of 
w^omen than of men engaged in the textile industries, 22,397 in 29,871 
or 74.96 % of the organized industrial women workers are engaged in 
such industry. 

As already shown the textile organizations are chiefly concen¬ 
trated in Lombardy, Piedmont and Venetia ; outside these regions we only 
find 346 organizations in the Province of Pisa (Tuscany), 
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On the other hand, men are found in all classes of industry in varying 
proportion. Even in the case of the men, however, the largest group 
(4,837 members) is of employees in textile industries. Next conies the 
group of those engaged in extractive industries, 1,655 members, almost 
all in Sicily ; the builders, 1,470, the largest groups of whom are found in 
Eombardy; the employees in metallurgical, mechanical, etc. industries, 1,334 
members, also in Eombardy, especially in the Provinces of Brescia and 
Milan ; in the wood and kindred industries, 1,424 members, among them 
351 women, engaged in plaiting straw and basket work; and the clothing 
industries, 5>674 members, among them 3,367 women, these, too, chiefly 
in Eombardy. 

Coming to the second group of improvement organizations, that is, 
to the agricultural, we find that for these it was required that the members 
should be classified in the return according to the following categories: 
shall landholders, small farmers, metayers, and day labourers, whether free, 
partly free or contract {Jiheri, semi obligati and obbligati) day labourers (i). 
But in several returns this distribution was not made, the members 
being indicated simply under the generic head of peasants or some equival¬ 
ent term; this was done in the case of 19,263 out of 37,148 members 
reported. 

The largest group among the 17,885 members, the distribution of whom 
was given in the above 5 classes, is composed of metayers, 5,829 members; 
all men, the most important groups being found in Eombardy, in the Pro- 
vinces of Brescia, Como and Cremona ; in Venetia, in the Province of Ve¬ 
rona; in Emilia in the Province of Ravenna and in the Marche in the Pro¬ 
vinces of Ancona, and Pesaro-Urbino. 

Next in importance is the group of free day labourers, 5,553 members, 
3,276 men, 1,876 women and 401 under 18 years of age; of these we find 
the greater number in Veneto, e.specially in the provinces of Rovigo and 


(i) This classification was adopted in the list of questions for the Enquiry of the Milan 
Humane Society, j^repared by Prof. G. Eorenzoni. We reproduce tlie definition there given 
of the last three classes: Free labourers are not bound to the employer by a contract for a long 
term, but arrange from day to day or week to week, or for special work and are paid by the day 
or the piece; semi-obbligati (partly free) labourers are not quite free, nor yet entirely bound; 
generally they arrange with the employer for the execution of work requiring time at a price 
below the normal wage : the master promises in return to employ them as labourers on wages 
In preference to any others and often gives them, besides their wages and other occasional 
sums, the enjoyment of a cottage and small garden : the chief difference between them and 
the obbligati (contract) labourers is that they are engaged in work in the open air and not in 
the farmyard or stables ; obbligati (contract) labourers, called in some places “ famigli 
(household labourers), an expression that includes them all, attend to the house work of 
the farm : the stables, farmyard, transport and cattle ; they generally contract for a year and 
often live, and not seldom eat, in the farmhouse. ” 
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Verona and in the Province of Ferrara (Emilia). Then conies the group of 
obbligati and semi-obbligati labourers, with 2,768 members, almost aU men, 
(2,482); who are found in largest numbers in Veiietia (2,204 members) 
in the Provinces of Padua, Rovigo and Verona. 

Of the unspecified labourers shown under the generic title of peasants 
the largest groups are found in Lombardy, 12,641 members, especially 
in the province of Cremona, 10,065 members, and in those of Brescia, 1,462 
members, and Milan, 1,372; Venetia follows with 1,117 members in the pro¬ 
vince of Padua and 303 in that of Verona, and then Emilia, where there are 
1,520 members in the Province of Ravenna. 


§ 5. Internal Organization of the I^eagues. 


There are unions of labourers of a simple industry or profession and 
unions of labourers of various industries. Among the organizations report¬ 
ed W'C find 270 of the former and 104 of the latter . Amongst these the 
labourers are generally divided into sections or groups according to pro¬ 
fessions. And these subdivisions sometimes form in practice and by pro¬ 
vision in the rules, independent bodies or distinct professional unions, 
with their own presidential boards, having for their object the protection 
of the specific interests of the individual professions. Sometimes the var¬ 
ious professional groups do not form distinct sections within the organiza¬ 
tion, but more simply the members, distributed among the various pro¬ 
fessions, are represented and guided by the presidential or the genera! 
board of the organization. 

The professional sections within the organizations which include 
workmen engaged in various industries are altogether 210. 

The organizations have local sections resembling the above and com¬ 
posed of workmen resident in localities near the chief seat of the organiza¬ 
tion. In these categories we find the organizations of the labourers of a 
given industry extending over a whole province, and with several sections 
in various localities of the same. Like the foregoing, also these are at times 
reaMy distinct groups with their own boards of management, more or less 
closely connected with the board of management of the principal organiza¬ 
tion. The latter, therefore, must approve all decisions, especially those 
regarding agitations, etc. Sometimes, again, they are only groups of 
members, due to the special distribution of organized members in certain 
regions, — especially in the case of agricultural members — but forming a 
single organization. 

The whole number of industrial and agricultural organizations reported 
had 155 local sections. 
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And now let us speak shortly of the managing, advisory and examining 
bodies. 

In almost all the organizations under consideration it is the members' 
general meeting that has the chief vote in reference to the aim and action 
of the body, in addition to which there are executive, advisory and exam¬ 
ining bodies. 

The general meetings are called to discuss all more important matters 
of general character ; they approve the report on the moral and financial 
position and appoint officers. Special principles are laid down in the rules 
of many of the organizations, for the meetings in which agitations, strikes 
or iaw^suits against employers etc. have to be discussed and action has to 
be taken in regard to them. 

The managing, executive or administrative bodies, referred to in the 
rules under various names : presidential board, board of management, 
general committee, executive commission, are generally chosen by the gen¬ 
eral meeting of members. Their functions are summed up in those of 
management, representation of members, administration, etc. 

The advisory bodies may be divided into those for general assistance 
and for technical advice. 

With regard to general assistance, it is to be observed that in very 
many societies (83) the office of ecclesiastical assistant has been created 
for the purpose and may be considered as a characteristic of these unions 
and a practical manifestation of that denominationalism we have already 
considered. The ecclesiastical assistant is a priest, generally appoointed 
by the ecclesiastical authorities, with the duty of giving moral assistance 
to the organization and seeing that in its action it conforms to the spirit 
by which it was meant to be inspired. Among the general advisory bod¬ 
ies are also included the arbitration boards existing in certain organiza¬ 
tions, whose duties are to supervise, investigate and finally decide in event¬ 
ual disputes. 

As to technical and especially legal advisors, in only a few cases do 
the rules provide for special officers, it being generally laid down that re¬ 
course should be had when necesssry to lawyers. 

The special advisory bodies are the factory hoards or the delegates of 
establishments, or workshops contemplated m the rules of some histHutes 
with the duty of informing the Presidential Boards or Boards of Manage¬ 
ment as to the conditions of the workmen in the separate establishments, 
to present in the name of the workmen proposals for improvement or amend¬ 
ments, to co-operate for the settlement of disputes, etc. 

Pinally as examiners we have the syndics or inspectors who supervise 
the financial management and audit the accounts. 
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§ 6, The Finances of the I^eagnes^ 

107 leagues, for wliicli we have data furnished by the ir balance 
sheets, show a total revenue of 83,670 frs., an expenditure of 62,543 frs. 
and a capital of 79,964 frs. 

68.29 % revenue is made up of the ordinary contributions 

of active members, the amounts of which vary for 9,036 members, 
from 20 to 50 centimes a year; for 32,917 members from 50 centimes 
to 2 *frs.; for 16,352 from 2 to 4 frs.; for 4,390 from 4 to 6 frs. and in the 
case of 1,839 members exceed 6 frs. 14 % of the expenditure is for propa¬ 
ganda ; 24 % for strikes and agitations ; 8 % for assistance to the unem¬ 
ployed and various other assistance ; 6 % for labour office work, 9 % for 
education and 36 % for expenses of administration. 


§ 7. The Worh of the Worhmen^s Improvement Organizations, 

Having shown the purposes and means of action of the Catholic 
workmen's organizations, we shall rapidly consider their work. 

I. Settlemeni of Disputes; Agitations and Strikes .—The work of 
resistence and of improvement of the organizations examined may be 
understood from the number and result of the strikes and disputes in which 
they have been involved. We see, in this conection, that 48,207 employees 
were engaged in 114 strikes, the results of 36 of which were favourable, 
of 37 partly favourable, of 5 adverse, and of 36 unknown, and further 
78,856 employees were engaged in 175 disputes, 99 of which teminated in 
their favour, 59 partly in their favour, 6 adversely and the results of irare 
unknown. 

Further from the history of 170 of the strikes and contests we learn 
the conduct pursued on these occasions by the Catholic organizations: 
they, in fact, as far as possible, agitate on pacific lines, seeking first of all 
a friendly settlement of the dispute and, in case of demands made by the 
labourers they generally proceed to obtain them by means of regular con¬ 
ferences only having recourse to strikes as a last available weapon and pro¬ 
viding for the tranquil course of the strike and its speedy termination 
by means of agreements, compacts, the intervention of arbitrators, etc. 
In case of strike, regular subsidies are generally granted to the strikers 
or the workmen obliged to abstain from regular work. Many cases have 
been observed in which Catholic and other organizations have both been in¬ 
volved ; in no case have the Catholic workmen's leagues or the workmen 
registered in them acted as blacklegs. 
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2. Labour Offices. — Of the 374 organizations of which we have 
returns 105 (68 industrial and 37 agricultural) occupied themselves with the 
recruiting of labour. But we have few data as to the work performed. 

3. Insurance against Unemployment and Other Forms of thrift, — 
Other action of the organizations under consideration, closely connected 
with their general aim of defence and improvement of the conditions of the 
workmen, is that of granting subsidies to the involuntarily and compul¬ 
sorily unemployed, on the occasion of crises in labour, closing of works, 
dismissals not due to the men's own fault, etc. Subsidies for these purposes 
have been granted by 47 organizations, 41 of them industrial and 6 
of them agricultural, on three principal systems ; that is, either a right is 
established to fixed subsidies in accordance with contributions paid by 
members to this end (in 15 organizations); or there is the compulsor}^ form¬ 
ation on the part of the members themselves of a personal thrift fund 
from which they have a right to subsidies in case of unemployment (in 
6 organizations) ; or finally the members have a right to a subsidy from the 
funds of the organization, the proportion being fixed from time to time by 
the board of management ( in 26 organizations). 

But in the answers to the questions the amounts spent in this way 
by the leagues are not always given. 68 of them assigned 1,472 francs, 
to this purpose, in a total expenditure of 42,987 frs., that is 3.26 %. 

In some organizations, in addition to the funds for resistance and for 
unemployment, there has also been instituted a free or obligatory personal 
savings fund, formed by the regular contribution of members, in order to 
habituate them to thrift and as provision for eventual urgent necessities. 
In others there are real thrift hanks for invalidity, old age etc., or propa¬ 
ganda is carried on to induce members to register with the National 
Thrift Institute for Workmen's Invahdity and Old Age. There are special 
tariffs for the purpose. In others again special rent funds are formed 
with the members' savings, in order to place the workmen in a position 
to pay their rents regularly. 

Work for the Promotion of Social Legislation and Education of Members, 

The action for the Promotion of Social Legislation has been specially 
directed towards additional laws for the protection of labour, and supervis¬ 
ion over their application. Let us mention, among other matters, the 
agitation in favour of Sunday rest, that for the election of the Arbitration 
Boards, etc. As concerns the education of members it is observed that 190 
out of the 374 leagues arranged for instructive lectures. They have also 
largely developed both elementary and professional schools, as well as 
circulating or popular libraries. 

In 30 organizations, finally, professional journals or journals of pro¬ 
paganda are distributed. 
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As we have had occasion to remark the movement of the professional 
organization of Catholic workmen is not strictly limited to the above im¬ 
provement organizations, as other workmen are organized also for the 
purposes of general improvement in economic cO“Operative and mutual 
institutions, and especially the agricultural labourers in rural co-operative 
societies, credit societies, etc., institutions in which we sometimes may see 
the nuclei of new professional organizations. These which are reported 
as altogether 578 in number, we shall deal with in a future article, thus 
exhausting the subject of the enquir}". 


[To he continued 


II. — RECENT NEWS. 


Miscellaneous Information. 


I. — The Work of the “ National Agricultural Committee ” in 1911 . — TMs 
Committee, founded in 1908, with its head quarters in Rome, has for 
its object the promotion of the study, the presentation and adoption of 
the legislative provisions esteemed necessary for the progress of the na¬ 
tional agriculture. It is composed of Members of Parliament and all 
who adhere on invitation of the Board of Management. It has at pre¬ 
sent about 70 members and publishes a monthly Bulletin in which its 
undertakings are recorded. 

In 1911 14 meetings were held in which the following bills (i) dealing 
with as many urgent questions, on each of which the Committee pro¬ 
nounced its opinion, were examined and discussed. 

Measures for the protection of livestock improvement—for the silk 
industry—^in connection with the sale of animals with defects—^for forestry 
education—amendments to the forestry law and provisions for mountain 
agriculture and pasturage — reorganization of the practical agricultural 
schools, etc. 

In these meetings the following subjects were also treated: 

Parliamentary Action of the Commitee — the State Monopoly of 
Agricultural Insurance — the Alcohol Monopoly — Measures to be taken 
against Epidemic Thrush — the Conditions of Alpine Pastures-Experi- 
mental Farms, etc. 

The Committee also took part, in the course of the year, in almost 
all the agricultural congresses, being represented by members expressly 
sent to the congress of Small Proprietors and Peasants at Piadena, the 
Farmers' Congress at Porto Maurizio, the Congress of Sicilian Interests at 
Catania, the Congress of Co-operative Dairies and Agricultural Mutual 
Societies at Udine, the Congress of Italian Farmers and the Turin Forestry 
Congress, etc. 


(i) Some of them have been recently discussed and approved in Parliament. We 
slial! deal with them as early as possible in special articles. 
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Nor has it failed to exert its influence with the ministerial depart¬ 
ments in favour of the Agricultural Associations, as often as its inter¬ 
vention has been requested, availing itself especially of the services of 
those of its members who are deputies. Thus, only to mention the more 
important matters, it intervened with the Agricultural Department in 
relation to the special staff of the experimental winemaking establish¬ 
ments; for the presentation for discussion in the Chamber of the bill for 
the protection of the trade in chemical manures; for the grant to the 
provincial societies concerned of adequate subsidies for more extensive 
experiments for the fight against the mosca olearia, etc.; with the Depart¬ 
ment of Home Affairs, for the Compilation of Veterinary Regulations ; 
and with the Department of Public Works for the presentation to Parlia¬ 
ment of a Daw making Economic Provision for the Tuscan Maremma. 
Finally, it has concerned itself largely with the serious question of rural 
roads, inviting the Presidents of the Provincial Deputations to forward 
their recommendations to the Minister of Public Works. And he, adhering 
to their requests, has appointed a special Commission to prepare a special 
bill on rural roads; this Commission met on the 22nd. of last May, the 
Minister himself being present. 

(Summarised from the: Report on the Work of the Committee in igii. In BoUdtino 
del ComUdo Agrario Nazionale, Rome, No. 3, March, 1912). 


2. — Meeting for the Interests of Farmers In Connection with Railway 
Transport, Promoted by the Agricnltnra! Comizio of Turin. — In a circular 
of April 25th, addressed to the agricultural comizi, the itinerant agri¬ 
cultural lecturerships, the agricultural consortiums, and other societies 
of Piedmont, the Turin Agricultural Comizio announced a meeting to 
discuss a scheme of proposals in connection with the railway transport 
of agricultural produce, to be submitted and recommended to the Govern¬ 
ment. The meeting, which was held on the 4th. of May, after full 
discussion of the important problem, passed a unanimous resolution that 
it is well to give in full, as it embodies the desires of a large number 
of Piedmontese agricultural associations : 

The Meeting, in view of the great importance of suitable railway 
arrangements for the interests of agriculture ; while urging the Comizi, 
and agricultural organizations of every kind and the farmers themselves 
to the detailed study of the modifications required in the railway 
tariffs and service by the special conditions of each agricultural region 
of the country, in regard to the national and foreign markets, expresses 
the desire that: 
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(A) With regard to tariffs: 

1st, a large number of local tariffs specially adapted to individual 
centres be established ; 

2nd, that to the special tariffs a class be added including many agri¬ 
cultural articles of minor value, and another class introduced at the 
rate of *0412 frs. per ton per km. for phosphates and agricultural pro¬ 
duce of less cost and greater weight or volume, allowing, if need be, 
of the introduction of slower transport than that of the present slow 
goods trains and a better utilisation of the railway plant. 

3rd, that special rates be allowed to the agricuUurat cO’^operative 
societies, both for the farm requisites they sell to their members and 
for the agricultural produce they forward. 

4th, that these societies be also allowed to group their consign¬ 
ments of goods for the same station, either in truckloads or in smaller 
quantities. 

(B) With regard to the service: 

1st, with regard to forwarding of goods. 

{a) that it be provided that the loading and unloading be speedy, 
easy and cheap, and that storage costs date from the day on which the 
advice of the unloading of the goods reaches the consignee. 

(&) that the farmers be assisted as far as possible in the despatch 
of their goods. 

(c) that produce in small consignments, that is not complete 
truckloads, be forwarded and delivered with greater care and regularity, 
with simplification of the forms, as is the custom on economic railwa3rs. 

that notice be given as speedily as possible and at small 
charge of any delay or other difficulty in consignment and delivery of 
goods. 

2nd, with regard to the trucks : 

[c^ that special trucks be introduced for certain goods requiring 
them, and especially a large number of refrigerating cars for carriage 
of meat, fruit, eggs, dairy produce, etc. 

(6) that there be greater regularity and promptitude in their 
delivery, which should be compulsory, within a relatively short maximum 
term. 

3rd. With regard to the trains. 

(a) that very fast trains be introduced, or trucks attached to 
the fast passengers’ trains, as far as this is possible, for the carriage of 
produce liable to suffer from the present ordinary means of transport. 

{b) on the other hand, that very slow trains be introduced for 
slow delivery at reduced rates, the present slow goods trains being 
divided into medium and slow trains for the carriage of phosphates and 
agricultural produce of small value and great weight or volume. 
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4tla, that agricultural parcels be introduced of the weight of at least 
50 hg., with simplification of the forms for their delivery and return 
and extension of the obligation of their carriage to the secondary railways. 

5th, that agricultural production be encouraged: 

(a) by the institution of prizes, for the encouragement of early 
produce and other special produce of particular localities, for carriage 
of fruit, greens etc. in quantity; 

(5) by promotion of shows of agricultural produce; and by rend- 
exmg them more accessible 

(c) by the partial substitution of the hedges protecting the railway 
lines by low mulberry trees to be hired out to private persons; 

((^) by, as publicly as possible, speedily notifying in the stations 
the prices of the principal articles of agricultural produce on the large 
markets and on those nearest the stations in question, by placing at 
the disposal of the public, at least in stations of any importance, 
annual directories of national and foreign firms for purchase and 
sale, and the list of Italian firms abroad forwarded to the Ministerial 
Department by the consuls and diplomatic agents; rendering all the 
stations vehicles of information for the office of Commercial Information 
at the Department cf Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, for the com¬ 
mercial museums, etc., and by any other means for which the railway 
service seems suited. 

After the passing of this resolution, the President of the Turin Comizio 
was instructed to advise all the agricultural comizi of the kingdom of 
it, so that, it might be sent together with their approval to the General 
Management of State Railways for consideration. 

(Stunmarised from Econojnia Eitrale, Organ of the Turin Agricultural Comizio, Turin, 
No. 9. May loth., 1912). 


* 

^ * 

3. —A Useful luitiative of the “ Italian Winemakers’ CItib — In order 
to contribute, in behalf of its members, to the solution of the difficult 
problem of the high cost of living, the Italian Winemakers' Club [Circolo 
Enofilo Italiano) with head quarters in Rome, has recently founded as 
a dependency a “ Central Wine and Food Office ", for the following 
purposes: 

(a) to place the producers in direct relations with the constimers, 
as for as possible eliminating intermediaries, and therefore a very im¬ 
portant factor in the present high cost of living; " 

(b) to sell goods on behalf of the producers, guaranteeing the gen¬ 
uineness of their brands and guaranteeing the consumers safe delivery; 

(c) to promote the diffusion, the knowledge and the sale of the best 
wines and food stuffs of the kingdom; 
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(d) to supply the producers, with machinery, utensils, news, inform¬ 
ation, etc. and whatever they require for the exercise of their industry 
and their trade; 

(e) to enable even the humblest producers to get their produce 
known on the market of the capital with every moral guarantee and ab¬ 
solute financial security. 

(/) to keep their offices at the disposal of the producers even for 
the temporary deposit of goods sent to Rome. 

In order to realise the above ends, the Office, in addition to storing 
goods, keeps a permanent show of agricultural produce open to the public 
in special halls and, on the occasion presenting itself, will start a tasting 
room for the better facilitation of sales. 

But the producers, who intend to avail themselves of the assistance 
of the office for the sale of their produce, must first of all be members 
of the Club ; secondly they must send samples of their produce which 
will be examined in order to ascertain their good quality. The Office 
will charge itself with the sale of the goods sent, using all commercial 
means suitable for obtaining a speedy and favourable result. On all 
bargains concluded it will receive a commission of an amount to be 
settled hereafter. 

At the end of each year the best producers shall receive prizes ; 
awarded by a special Commission appointed by the Club itself. It will 
give certificates of first prizes and gold, silver and bronze medals. The 
greatest publicity will be given to the names of the prize winners and 
the list of them will be forwarded to all the Commercial and Agricultural 
Agencies in the Kingdom. 

Registered members are bound to pay a monthly contribution towards 
the expenses of the Office, varying from a minimum of lo francs to a 
maximum to be agreed upon, according to the nature and quality of the 
goods, the facility with which they can be placed on the market, the 
amount deposited, and the special clauses of the sale. Eventual disputes 
between the Office and the producers shall be settled by arbitration. 

(Summarised from the General Regulations of the Ufflcio Centrale del vino & di ali- 
mentazione). 


4. — Co-operative Societies of Cesena and Bagaolo Piemonte for the Export of 
Agricultural Produce. — In 1905, certain farmers of Cesena (Forli) who were 
previously accustomed to sell their fruit, chiefly cherries, privately to 
local dealers, for exportation, in order to increase their revenue by elimin¬ 
ation of middlemen, united in a co-operative society for the sale of their 
fruit. Thus, every member was forbidden to sell privately even the 
smallest part of his crop. In 1907, encouraged by the results of the first 
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two years' work, the Society attempted direct sale on foreign markets, 
with successfni results. Now, for better working, it has constituted itself 
legally as a limited liability co-operative society, appointing a specia 
commissioner for the conclusion of contracts abroad, with correspondents 
in various countries. Meanwhile it has extended its sales to include other 
produce, such as tomatoes, peaches, plums, pears and apples. In 1908 itl 
attempted with success the sale of table grapes (i). 

The chief foreign market of the Society is Berlin, and at no great 
distance come Munich, Hamburg, Cologne, Leipzig and Dresden. 

The members deliver their entire crop to the co-operative warehouse 
and after the lapse of twenty days from the termination of all the work, 
consisting especially in the selection of the fruit for the home and for the 
foreign markets, settlement of accounts for the produce delivered is pro¬ 
ceeded with. The amount paid to the Members, based on the prices 
received, is the net sum remaining after deduction for expenses incurred 
in the work, despatch and commission. An amount varying from i to 
15 % is deducted for general expenses. The banking business is done by 
a local credit institute which pays orders presented by members. 

The co-operative society has, finally, promoted the industrial cultiv 
ationof tomatoes, which is very well suited to the district, undertaking 
the sale of the produce to various jam factories, the foundation of one of 
which it is contemplating on its own account. 

To this brief account of theVork of this society, we think it advisable 
to add the figures for the cherry trade, which is its most important 
business: 


Year 

Numbet 

of 

Members 

Shares 

[actions) 

iofr.sub- 

scribed 

Capital 

Sold 

Total Sales 

Quantity 

Net Amount 

Quantity 

Net Amount} 




Frs. 

Quintals 

Frs. 

Quintals 

Frs. j 

1905 .... 

126 

— 

335-95 

1,286.93 

37,263-50 

1.286.93 

37,264.50 

1906 .... 

146 

— 

4,460.64 

2,693.00 

63,484.66 

2,693.00 

63,484.66 

1907 .... 

169 

— 

7,066.16 

2,658.91 

80,145.95 

2,658.91 

80,145.95 

1908 .... 

517 

618 

13,246.16 

2,346.931 

77,299.24 

4,483.42 

109,253.90 

1909 .... 

586 

715 

14,701.15 

5,70444 

107,829.26 

9,312.43 

142,511.46! 

1910 . . . . : 

613 

770 

15*251.15 

3,421.60 

97,118.31' 

4 > 954-34 

110,203.031 


(i) For information on tliis society see tlie pamphlet: Come nacque e crebbe la 
nc^tra cooperativa, Society anonima cooperativa per Timportazione dei prodotti agrari 
{How our Limited Liability Co-operative Society for the Export of A^ficuUural Produce be^m 
and progressed), Cesena, G. Vignuzzi. 19ii. 
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The origin of the Co-operative Society of Bagnolo Piemonte (Saltizzo) 
for the Preservation and Export of Fruit was similar to that of the 
above society. It was founded May, 1911(1). Here the chief produce is 
apples, the annual harvest of which is about 200 thousand quintals. Before 
the foundation of the society, the owners sold the fruit on the trees to 
dealers at a price var5ring from 4 or 5 to 10 or 12 frs. the quintal, while, 
the exporters commanded much higher prices on the markets, for table 
apples from 25 or 26 frs. to 150 or 160 frs. the quintal. It was just this 
great difference in the price of production and consumption, due to the 
greedy speculation of many middlemen, that urged the farmers to unite 
in societies for collective sale with the support of the local rural bank; 
which was ready to furnish the required capital. In its first year it was 
possible thus to obtain and export 40,000 quintals of apples, paying the 
producer from 8 to 23 or 25 frs. the quintal, and selling on foreign markets 
the ordinary fruit at 50 or 60 frs and the best fruit at 150 or 160 frs. 
As we see, the original purchase price is doubled. In its first balance 
sheet this society showed credits of 891,009 frs. and debits of 857,679 frs. 
and therefore a net profit of 33,330 frs. 


5.—Some Ifllormatlon as to the Progress of Collective Farming.—Collective 
farming, one of the most important forms of agricultural co-operation, is 
continually extending in Italy, and examples are not wanting of societies 
that proceed to the purchase of land. Thus recently the Co-operative 
Society of S. Vittoria (Reggio Emilia), often taken as a model by similar 
organizations, and having about 800 members, men and women, pur¬ 
chased a large estate of about 350 hectares, well irrigated, and provided 
with shelters for 400 beasts, a dairy for treating more than fifteen 
quintals of milk a day, a mill, as well as a yard for drying grain, 
warehouses and convenient roads to the farm. The Society is limited 
by shares [actions). 

Further, in the Province of Ravenna, at the beginning of 1911, 
there were 21 collective farms. The total area of the land cultivated 
was 1,610 hectares. In the course of the year a first experiment was 
made in farming collectively three farms of a total area of 25 hectares. 

Another collective farm was started on June 23rd., 1911 at Adernb 
(Catania), by the Adranitic Agricultural Co-operative Society ; the 
area of this farm is 450 hectares and it is to be divided in lots among 
the members who are now 216. 

(Summarised from the Giornale di AgricoUure della Domenica. Piacenza, no. 7, 1912. 

(i) See Coopemzione Popolare, Parma, Nos. 2-3, February istli, March 15th., 1912. 


4 
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5^—Uiloii of Co=opefative Societies of Latiism” {Consociazione laziale 
delle Cooprative), — There has been recently founded a Union of 28 Co¬ 
operative Societies of Rome, Frascati, Tivoli, Viterbo etc., for the ptii- 
pose, according to the first article of its rules, of co-ordinating, protecting 
the interests and perfecting the organisation of the Co-operative Societies 
for Production and Labour in Latium. The Union is administered by a 
Committee of nine members elected for three years and managed by 
a meeting, to which each co-operative society sends two members. 

(Summarised from the Bollettino delVXJfficio del Lavoro, Rome, No. 6, Jime, 1912). 


* 

❖ ^ 

7. — Prize Competition among Private Persons and Associations for Works of 
Land Reclamation. — The advisability being recognised of promoting works 
of land reclamation as well as of drainage in malarial regions not pro¬ 
vided for by special laws, a Royal Decree of May 23rd., 1912 has opened 
a prize competition among private landowners, tenants on long lease, and 
tenant farmers, associations and consortiums and corporate bodies of 
the Provinces of Naples, Salerno, Avellino, Campobasso and Benevento, 
that have carried out or begin to carry out on their farms in regions 
recognized as malarial, between the ist. of August, 1912 and the 30th. of 
June, 1914, the following works: 

(а) Drainage and improvement of the health conditions of land; 

(б) Reclamation of land (there being necessarily included the 
provision of drinking water, building of dwellings or shelters for agri¬ 
cultural labourers and for cattle, on suitable hygienic principles, and 
the adoption of suitable methods of cultivation). 

(c) Defence against ■ malaria and antimalarial provisions contin¬ 
uously carried out. 

The following prizes are at the disposal of the Committee of Judges 
appointed by the Minister of Agriculture: 

2 certificates of merit together with two thousand francs each; 

4 gold medals and 1,500 francs each; 

5 silver medals and 1,000 francs each; 

8 silver medals and 500 francs each. 

The Committee of Judges may propose additional prizes in certificates 
and medals. 


(Summaiised from the GazzeUa XJficiale del Regno d'ltaUa, Rome, No. 14, June 
22nd., 1912}. 
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8. — Prize Competitloi!, Naples Royal kstitute for EncoiirageiiieEt* — 
Tiiis Institute lias recently (April 30tli., 1912) opened a competition for 
a prize essay: 

To show the industrial and economico-agricultural conditions of 
the mountain pastures of a definite district or region of the Southern 
Mainland of Italy, the kind of livestock improvement there carried on 
and the industries in connection with it. To suggest alterations and 
improvements to be introduced with regard to the land, the livestock and 
the above industries, in order that.they may give the best returns. 

In developing the theme, not only should there be kept in mind the 
attempts at improvement already begun or completed in the region 
under consideration, but also the studies, enquiries and labours carried 
out in other Italian provinces and even also abroad. The problems of 
mountain pasturage must also be treated in their relation to forest 
economy and the legislation dealing with this and mountain pasturage. 
Finally, account must be taken of proposals for improvement both of 
the conditions of property and usufruct of pasture land and especially of 
the existence and extension of the Communal domains and of the relative 
legal uses. The author of the memoir, considered to have gained the prize, 
will receive the sum of 1,500 francs. 

(Summarised from the Bolleitino del Ministero di AgHooUura, Industfia e Commercio 
Rome, No. lo (Series B). May 15th., 1912). 
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SWITZERLAND. 

I. — REGENT NEWS. 


I. Legislation and State Intervention in regard 
to Agricultural Organizations. 

I. — Subsidies Granted to Agricuitura! Societies in 1911 . — The credits 
granted in 19 ii in behalf of Agricultural Societies have been utilised 
for payment of the following expenses. 

(a) Swiss Agricultural Society, 

’ ■ Fra. 

1. Agricultural Courses and Lectures .12,500.00 

2. Distribution of Agricultural Publications at Reduced 

I'rice . 2,555.60 

3. Encouragement of the Improvement of Cultivated 

Plants. 4 j85i.75 

4. Encouragement of the Dairy Industry . 1,027.05 

5. Encouragement of Arboriculture. 2,131.85 

6. Encouragement of Pig Improvement. 438.40 

7. Encouragement of Goat Improvement . 2,104.20 

8. Encouragement of Poultry Improvement. 1,741,15 

9. Encouragement of Bee Keeping . 1,800.00 

10. Encouragement of Rabbit Improvement . 850.00 


30,000.00 
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(b) Federation of Agricultural Societies of Latin Switzerland: 

Frs. 

1. Agricultural Courses and Lectures ........ 2,339.10 

2. Distribution of Agricultural Publications at Reduced 

Price .. 2,797.35 

3. Inspection and Assistance of the Cheese Factories . 3,800.00 

4. Assistance to Special Farms and Cultivation .... 5.574-87 

5. Encouragement of Beekeeping. 625.00 

6. Servants’ Competitions. 315.00 

7. Encouragement of Poultry Improvement . 200.00 

8. Encouragement of the Improvement of Cultivated 

Plants . 574.00 

9. Local Shows (Courtelary) . 620.00 

10. Working Expenses. 154.68 


17,000.00 

(c) AgricuUutal Society of the Canton of Ticino, 

TSSi 

1. Agricultural Courses and Lectures . ^ 52-75 

2. Distribution of Agricultural Publications at Reduced 

Price . 859.87 

3. Encouragement of the Dairy Industry . 529.93 

4. Encouragement of Arboriculture.1,036.93 

5. Show of Agricultural Machinery .1,106.05 

6. Improvement of Alpine Pastures. 415.80 

7. Poultry Breeding . 311.00 

8. Encouragement of Agricultural Bookkeping .... 106.00 


4,518.34 

(Federal Subsidy : 4,500 frs.) 

(d) Swiss Society of Alpine Economy, 

Frs, 

1. Courses and Lectures.. 4,988.80 

2. Alpine Statistics. 677.80 

3. Inspection of Alpine Pastures .1,797.30 

4. Publications on Alpine Economy.r,559.65 


(FederalSubsidy : 9,000 francs). 
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(e) Swiss Hortimltural Society, 


Frs. 


1. Courses and lycctures. 8,546.00 

2. Publications for I^ibraries and Collections . 1,470.84 

3. Model Gardens and Prizes. 7,418.24 


17435*08 

(Federal Subsidy : 9;5oo francs) 


A federal Subsidy of 25,000 francs was paid to the Swiss Peasants, 
Union for the Agricultural Secretariat and another of 15,000 francs for an 
enquiry into the yield of farms, altogether an amount of 40,000 francs. 

(Summarised from the “ Feuille PedSrale Suisse’* No. 14, Vol. II, 1912). 


2. — Subsidies in Encouragement of the Foundation of Livestock Improvement 
Syndicates. —~ In 1911 twenty two livestock improvement syndicates ob¬ 
tained federal subsidies for their initial expenses: The total amount of these 
subventions was 5,950 francs. The Syndicates were divided as follows, 
according to canton: Berne i, Tucerne i, Schwyz i, Obwald i, Zug i, 
Fribourg 2, Soleure i, Appenzell-Rh. ext. 4, Appenzell - Ph. Int. i, 
St. Gall I, Orisons 5. Thurgau i, Ticino i, Vaud i. 


(Summarised from the ** Feuille Flderale Suisse **. No, 14. 2nd. Vol. 1912). 
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2. Work of the Federations, of the Central Institutions 
of Co-operative Societies and the Large Agricultural Associations. 


[A) Federations and Centrae Institutions 
OP Agricueturae Associations. 


I. — The Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Eastern 
Switzerland {Verband ostschweizerischer landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften) ^ 
with headquarters at Winterthur, held its general meeting at Winterthur 
on the 30th. of last June. This meeting was of special importance, 
as it celebrated the 25th. anniversary of the foundation of the Federation. 

In its first year (1887) it only federated 27 societies with 1,283 members.. 
There are now 169 afiiliated societies with 13,566 members. 

At first the Federation busied itself with the purchase for its members' 
account of a very limited number of farm requisites, such as, manures, 
and artificial cattle foods, seeds and agricultural implements, besides 
coffee, sugar and soap. 

Its work was limited to that of an agency. Gradually the purchase 
and sale department was enlarged and better organized, after a severe 
struggle with the merchants who saw their interests threatened. 

Every affiliated society became a branch for sale, not only of agricul¬ 
tural material but also of articles of consumption properly so called. The 
work was completed in 1891-1892 and the results appear from the 
following data; 


Year 

Number 

of Affiliated Societies 

Number of Memb«‘rs 

Total Business Done 

Frs. 

1887 

27 

1,283 

257,233 

1891 

56 

3,428 

342,796 

1896 

lOI 

7,320 

2,731,536 

1901 

124 

8,409 

3,303,901 

1906 

145 

10,490 

5,614,284 

I9II 

169 

13,566 

9,174.393 
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An analysis of the figures for the business done in goods shows us that 
the sales were as follows: 


Year 

Manure 

frs. 

Cattle fcods 
frs. 

Seeds 

frs. 

Articles 

of Consumption 
frs. 

1887 

181,860 

_ 

12,682 

62,691 

1891 

243,725 

15,200 

20,663 

63,208 

1896 

350.589 

237.150 

48,301 

2,095,496 

1901 

492,095 

304.990 

92,616 

2,414,200 

1906 

552,131 

721.954 

97.850 

4,242,349 

I9II 

819,440 

1.978,465 

197.615- 

6,178,843 


As we see, the largest amount of business was done in articles of di¬ 
rect consumption, and has increased very considerably since igoi. 

The amount of business done in articles of consumption was made np 


as follows: 

Year 

Hardware 

fl 3 . 

Cloths, 

frs. 

Flour 

frs. 

Wine 

frs. 

Fruit 

frs. 

1901 

259.397 

357.540 

87,506 

105,464 

8,218 

1903 

260,784 

344.794 

250,461 

228,523 

87,180 

1905 

316,881 

435.797 

288,624 

253,642 

51,580 

1907 

377,009 

541.188 

376,272 

356.831 

66,103 

1909 

399.567 

616,602 

479,504 

309.726 

152,116 

1911 

540,097 

706,535 

53.953 

481,409 

88,492 


We have given in some detail the data relative to the sale of articles 
of consumption, because, as we know (see Bulletin of Economic and Social 
Int^gence, Year II, No. VIII. pp. 53 et seqq.) also other Eederations of 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies, seeing the good results obtained by that 
of Winterthur, design to undertalce this branch of business so as to render 
articles of first necessity and daily requirement cheaper for the agricultural 
population. 

The Federation has a large palace of its own and extensive modern 
plant^ (mills, presses, cellars, coffee-roasting machines, etc.). Its financial 
condiitions are good. The reserve fund has increased each year (since 1896) 
by 10,000 francs and is now 180,000 frs. The bonus distributed by theEed- 
eration to the affiliated societies on the basis of their purchases is consid¬ 
erable. The total amount repaid as bonus for purchases of artificial 
manure between 1887 and 1911 was 525,767 ; for other goods 1,150,566. 
These bonuses, which must not be confounded with those granted to mem¬ 
bers by the separate societies, are annually paid in the form of bonds, of 10 
years’ maturity ; in the mean time they bear interest at 4% %. 

(Summarfsed from‘*Der Genossenschaftler ” N", 26, 1912), 
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2. — The Federation of Co=operatIve Livestock Improvement Societies of 
Simineetal {Verhand der Simmentalerviehzuchter-Genossenschaften) in the Can¬ 
ton of Zurich has founded an establishment to promote the improvement 
of livestock and facilitate for the members of its affiliated societies the 
sale of their cattle. 

In particular, the objects that this institution {Zuchtvieh-Verkehrs- 
Zentrale) proposes to itself are as follows : 

(a) generally to promote the improvement of the pure Simmental 

breed; 

(b) to protect and forward the interests of the affiliated societies ; 

(c) to organize purchase and sale of cattle for members and to act 
as intermediaries between buyers and sellers. 

The establishment displays its activity in accordance with regulations 
exactly determining its sphere of action, running as follows: 

(1) The establishment may only occupy itself with livestock of 
very pure and perfect breed. 

(2) For this purpose the boards of management of the various so- 
cieties receive forms on which the animals intended for sale are registered. 
The form must bear the signature of the keeper of a pedigree book of an 
affiliated society. Only on that condition will the establishment undertake 
sale. 

(3) The affiliated society and its board of management are bound 
personally to assure themselves that the animal offered for sale possesses 
the required character. 

(4) for all information given (extracts from the pedigree book, state¬ 
ments of prizes received etc.), the keeper of the pedigree book is legally 
responsible. 

{5) In the case of each animal offered for sale by the establishment, 
the party concerned must pay a charge of i fr. and after sale hand over 
% % of the price. 

(6) The establishment is managed by a manager chosen by the Board 
of Management of the Federation, which supervises him and fixes his salary. 

(7) The establishment must keep in relation with buyers at home 
and abroad, and supervise the trade in animals produced by its affiliated 
societies. 

(8) The establishment offers the livestock in public lists. The 
offer remains on the list until the animal is sold. The setter is bound to 
advise the establishment immediately on conclusion of the sale. 
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(9) Members in any way infringing the above conditions and provi¬ 
sions must be denounced to the Board of Management of tbe Federation, 
wbicb shall take suitable action against them. 

(Summarised from “ Zurcher Bauer ”, N®. i 1912). 


❖ 

3. — Federation of Syndicates for Improvement of Small Livestock in tlie 
Canton of Fribourg. — The above federation is of recent foundation. Its 
constitution, according to the rules approved in its meeting is as follows: 

RUFES 

OF THE Federation of Syndicates for Improvement of shade 

I/IVESTOCK IN THE CanTON OF FriBOURG. 

Article i. — The syndicates of the canton of Fribourg occupied with 
the improvement of small livestock have united in a society bearing the name 
of Federation of small Livestock Improvement Syndicates of the Canton 
of Fribourg. 

This Society, established for an unlimited period, aims at pro¬ 
tecting and promoting its own interests, both in Switzerland and abroad, 
encouraging the improvement of small livestock and propagating the idea 
of improvement syndicates. For this purpose, it shall organize importation 
and markets with shows of breeding stock. 

The Association shall not aim at making profits. 

Article 2. — The Federation shall have its head quarters at Zurich. 

Article 3. — Every small livestock improvement syndicate, recognised 
by the State, shall be a member of the Federation and shall have a right 
to a vote in all discussions. 

Article 4. — The funds of the organization shall be made up by mem¬ 
bers' contributions, subsidies, and various receipts. The annual sub¬ 
scription of each syndicate shall be fixed at the General Meeting. 

Article 5. — The excecutive bodies of the Federation shall be : 

{a) The Meeting of the Delegates of the Syndicates; 

(b) The Committee; 

(c) The Board of Management and the Manager; 

(d) The Commission of Auditors of Accounts. 

Article 6. — The delegates' meeting shall assemble once a year to 
approve the manager's report and to pass the accounts, and for decisions 
to be taken in all business in which it is concerned. The delegates may 
assemble in special meeting whenever circumstances demand it and if %rd 
of the number of the syndicates desire it. 
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Article 7. — The meetings shall be assembled by circular and all notices 
concerning the Federation and the syndicates shall be inserted in the C/^fO- 
nique d'Agriculture. 

The decisions of the delegates* meeting shall also be published in the 
Chronique or brought to the notice of the syndicates by means of circulars. 

Article 8. — The Comittee shall be composed of seven members and 
shall elect its own members. 

The Committee shall be appointed either by show of hands or by 
ballot. This second method shall be adopted when demanded by %rd 
of the members present. Any member may be reelected. 

The Committee shall be entrusted with the management of the 
Federation, in conformity with the provisions in the rules. The President 
and his substitute and also the Secretary may sign for the society. 

Article 9.—The Presidential Bureau shall be composed of the Pre¬ 
sident, Vice-president and Manager. The latter shall be entrusted with the 
discharge of ordinary business in conformity with the decisions of the meet- 
ting of delegates and the Committee. The manager shall be appointed 
by the Committee. His duties may be defined by a special regulation. 
If the manager is not a member of the Committee, in any case, he may at¬ 
tend the meetings and have a right to speak though not to vote. 

Article 10. — These rules are to-day adopted by the meeting. 
They shall be inserted in the minutes of the meeting and printed in order 
to be sent to all the syndicates concerned. 

Fribourg, March 2nd., 1912. 

(Summarised from the “ Ckronique de VAgriculture ei de VIndustrie laitiere ”, No. 9 
1912). 


4. — The Swiss Goat Improvement Federation {Schweizerischer Ziegen- 
zucMverband), which held its annual meeting last March, has 3,415 
members. Its balance sheet for 1911 showed total receipts of 3,718.26 frs. 
and expenditure of 3,005.95 frs. 

It was found that the work of propaganda by the Federation in 
favour of goat improvement has given excellent results: while a few 
years ago the farmers took no interest in goat improvement, now they 
occupy themselves in it with advantage. 

(Smamarised. from “ Der Schweiz. KlMnbauer ” [Organ of the Federation], No. 7, 1912). 
* 

* 

5. — The North»East Switzerland Federation of Co«operative Societies for 
tie Production of Milk and Cieese [Verband Nordostschweizerischer Kdserei- 
und Milchgenossenschaften), has 346 a£&liated societies, 44 more than 
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last year, and 9,004 members witb 38,585 cows; in addition there belong 
to it 137 private producers with 1,198 cows. 

In 1911 it did a total business of 10,660.000 francs as compared with 
3,000,000 in 1910. The capital of the Federation is now 200,000 frs. 

The Federation last year made very important contracts for wholesale 
supply of milk on the markets of Zurich, Winterthur and Schaffhausen, 
selling the milk of 102 societies and 30 producers. 

It realised very good prices, milk for consumption increasing in price 
by 2 frs. per 100 kg. Also milk for cheesemaking showed an appreciable 
rise in price. 

The meeting of delegates of the Federation held last March at Winter¬ 
thur decided that the co-operative societies should use a uniform type of 
contract in arranging for supply and should submit such contracts to the 
Federation for ratification. The minimum price of milk for consumption 
was fixed at 21.50 frs. 

(Summarised from the Zurcher Bauer No. 14, 1912). 


( 5 ). — Large Agricueturae Associations. 


I. — Swiss Peasants’ Union. — This union groups together 24 affiliated 
organizations, which have altogether 151,478 members, an increase of 
7,091 members, as compared with last year. 

The affiliated organizations are the following: 

Members 


1. Swiss Agricultural Society .49,606 

2. Federation of the Agricultural Societies of Switz¬ 
erland .23,064 

3. Ticino Agricultural Society. 2,963 

4. Swiss Society of Alpine Economy. 1,000 

5. Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative 

Societies of East Switzerland.12,500 

6. Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of the Canton of Berne ....... 13,400 

7. Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative Societ¬ 
ies of Central Switzerland. 3,600 

8. Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of the Canton of Soleure. 2,000 

9. Agricultural Co-operative Society of Worb . . • 131 
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Members 


10. Swiss Federation of the Syndicates for Im¬ 
provement of the Brown Breed of Cattle. .... 7,520 

11. Swiss Federation of Syndicates for the Im¬ 
provement of the Red Spotted Breed. 7^^54 

12. East Switzerland Federation of the Syndicates 

for the Improvement of the Simmental Breed. . . 1,200 

13. Swiss Federation of the Syndicates for the Im¬ 
provement of the Black Spotted Breed. 441 

14. Bernese Federation of Cheesemaking Societies. . 2,000 

15. Federation of the Cheesemaking and Dairy 

Societies of North East Switzerland . 8,100 

16. Federation of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies 

of North West Switzerland. 4,400 

17. St. GaB Federation of Cheese factories .... 1,000 

18. Aargan Federation of Dairies and Cheese factories. 2,340 

19. Thurgau Federation of Cheese Factories. 2,000 

20. Federation of Vaud-Fribonrg Dairies. 4,424 

21. Basle-Conntry Peasants' and Workmen s League. 1,000 

22. Aargan Peasants' League. 1,000 

23. Swiss Federation of Subordinate Forestry Em¬ 
ployees. 650 

24. Horticultural Association of Vaud. 75 


The Union has occupied itself with general questions of agricultural 
interest, such as the prohibition of the making of manufactured wines, 
epidemics of contagious disease, insurance, the Government regulations 
for the supply of the army, the customs duties in frozen meat, the elections 
to the National Council, shows, etc. 

The Union has continued the publication of a review of the market 
in the principal journals, including two of Latin Switzerland, which already, 
is excellently informed upon market prices. 

The report dealt at length with the foundation of the limited liability 
society for export of cheese, which the Union fully supports and which has 
been of great utility to the cheese manufacturers of Switzerland. 

The Paysan Suisse," the organ of the Union, has developed consider¬ 
ably, with an average circulation of 77,730 in the German edition 
and 19,830 in the French. An examination of the accounts shows that the 
private contributions towards the work of the Union amounted to 
35,000 frs. in 1911. 

(Summarised form tlie Report of the Union Suisse des Paysans, published by the 
Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat^ No, 42, Beme, 1912). 
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2. Swiss Agricultural Association {Schweizerischer landwirtschaftUcher 
Verein). — This association has 58,000 members in various affiliated so¬ 
cieties, of which the largest, the agricultural association of the Canton of 
Zurich, has 9,300 Members. 

At the recent meeting of delegates there were 100 present. The 
balance sheet showed a total business of 504,845 frs. 

The meeting occupied itself extensively with the application of the law 
on insurance and with the organization of milk producers. 

The association has been, extremely active in the diffusion of news of 
technical agricultural character: through it 3,826 printed works have 
been purchased by farmers for the sum of 6,809 frs. 

It promoted 424 lectures and 166 courses of instruction. 

This institution receives an annual federal subvention of 30,000 frs.. 

(Summarised from: Der Landwirt^ No. 21, 1912 and: Der Z-irciier jBawer, No. 24, 1912). 

sje :|e 

3. — Federation of the Fribourg Agricultural Society, — This Federation 
held its annual meeting at Bulle on the 3rd. of last June. 

Of its 43 affiliated societies, 36 were represented. We must note that 
the 23rd. article of the rules of the Federation says : The ordinary session 
of the delegates' meeting must be held at least once a year. Representation 
at this meeting is obligatory for all the sections; each must be represented 
by at least one delegate. Any section not represented shall be liable 
to a fine of 5 frs. 

We shall give here some data on the working of this Federation, taken 
from the Report of the Committee." 

On December 31st., 1911, the Federation was composed of 43..sections 
or affiliated societies against 42 at the end of the preceding year. The num¬ 
ber of members in the 43 sections was 9,512, showing an increase of 926 
in 1911. 

The co-operative action of these societies continues satisfactory, since 
purchases of goods were made in 1911 to the amount of 2,548,638 francs,, 
showing an increase of 745,953 francs on the previous year. 

The accounts for 1911 show frs. 11,040 credits and fis. 3,668 debits, 
leaving a net credit balance of 7,372 frs. against 9,733 frs. in the previous 
year. 

The Federation receives a State subvention of 10,500 frs. 

(Summarised from tlie Chronique d*AgricuUure et de VindusirU laUUtttt No, 12, 
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4. — The Federatlen of the Romasce^speaking Agricultiifal Societies* — 
This Fedexation held its yearly meeting last May at Neuchatcl. All the 
principal societies of Neuchatel, Vaud, Fribourg, Geneva, Valais and the 
Bernese J nr a were represented. 

MM. Petteval and Droz, Councillors of State ; Oyez Ponnat, Comicillor 
of State and Head of the Department of xAgricultnre of Vaud; Dr. Faur, 
Secretary of the Swiss Peasants’ Union, and others attended the meetings. 

After the regular business, especially the passing of the accounts, 
which showed a credit of 8,938 frs., the meeting dealt with an important 
question concerning the control of the wine trade and the examination of 
the federal ordinances that must of necessity precede the coming into force 
of the law against manufactured wines. 

After a lively discussion the meeting passed the following resolution : 

“ The meeting of the delegates of the federation of the Romance- 
speaking agricultural societies invites the committee to watch that the 
interests of the Romance-speaking wine farmers be protected, at the revision 
of the orders concerning the trade in foodstuffs. 

It expresses its desire that, in their interests, no change be made 
in the regulations relating to the sweetening, mixing, etc. of wines.” 

(Summarised from the Chronique de VAgrmiUure^t de Vindustna laiiUre, No. ii, 1913). 


❖ 


5. — Club of the Farmers of the Canton of Geneva. — This club recently 
held its general meeting attended by about 70 delegates. 

The president, M. J. Debonneville, presented a report on the work of 
the Committee. 

The year 1911 was the tenth of the Central Agricultural Secretariat, 
There is reason for congratulating the association on the work hitherto 
done. The spirit of solidarity and union has been very extensively pro¬ 
moted ; the same may be said for the spirit of association, since in X911 there 
were several new associations founded. 

The number of the members of the club is 1,022 showing an appreciable 
increase on that of last year. 

The General Agricultural Milling Society, the last society founded by the 
Club has given satisfaction to the farmers who have subscribed more than 
1,100 shares {quotes farts), A large number of competitors is announced 
for the prize orchard competition organized for 1912. 
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The committee is now occupied with the building of a storehouse for 
goods and agricultural instruments, at Tacomex; the State gives its 
support to this new institution long desired by the farmers. 

As in the past, the greatest activity of the Office and the Secretariat 
has been displayed in the department of commercial operations. 

The members of the club were supplied with : 


680,319 kgs. 
241,144 „ 

of compost.) 

of artificial manure . . . . ) 

79,580.05 

185,341 >. 

of oilcake . 

51,313.00 

154,126 „ 

of cereals and flour .... 

— 

82,250 „ 

of denatured salts. 

5,678.85 

19,071 „ 

of sulphur. 

3,810.15 

43.500 ,, 

of coarse sugar. 

22,897.30 

22,728 ,, 

of sulphate of copper .... 

12,655.00 

58,500 „ 

poles of various kinds . . . 

2,892.50 

Machinery and implements. 

18,498.95 

Books and Magazines. 

The State distributed to all the farmers of the 

250.00 

Canton: 



107.861 kg. 

of sulphate of copper .... 

51,025.00 

394,000 „ 

potatoes . 

57,000,00 

The proceeds 

from the knacking establish- 


nients, exclusive of manure, were .... 

8,136.60 


Total business done , . . 

353>368-35 


(Summarised from tlie Journal d'AgricuUure Suisse^ N®. 18,1912), 


* 

6. — Delegates' Meeting of the Peasants' Association of the Canton of 
Lucerne {Bauernverein des Kantons Luzern). — This meeting deliberated 
on the foundation of a Legal Information Office, in the association itself. 
The matter had been referred to a committee, which presented its report. 
In conformity with this the following resolutions were adopted : 

(1) A Tegal Information Office for the Use of Members shall be 
iastituted. 

(2) Information shall be given gratuitously; if, however, it become 
a heavy charge in the accounts, the presidential board shall impose a tax 
on all information given. 

(3) Three distinguished lawyers have already promised to give 
their assistance at a low rate paid by the association. 

(4) The most important items of information shall be published 
in the organ of the society (Landwirt). 

(Summarised from the Lmdwirt, 13, 1912). 


5 
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.7. _ Agricultural Association ®f the Canton of ScIialhaiiseiL {Kcmfonaler 

landwirischaftUcher Verein Schaffhausen). — This association held its annual 
meeting last May. It has 25 affiliated associations. It did a total business 
of 159,000 frs. in purchase and sale of agricultural material, on which it 
realised considerable profits. These were distributed as follows : 1 % % 
of the amount of the purchases made were returned to the affiliated asso¬ 
ciations ; 5,000 francs were invested in purchase of shares {quotes parts) 
in the Cantonal Federation of Co-operative Societies; 900 fr. remained in 
hand. 

The association in agreement with the cantonal agricultural association 
of Tliurgau has decided to prepare a form for the guarantee to be given 
when cattle ate sold, and to get it adopted by the parties concerned. 

(Summarised from Der ostsckweizerische Landwirt N®. 19, 1912). 


3. Miscellaneous Information. 


{A) — Agrictoturai, Co-operation. 


I. — The Organisation of Forest Proprietors. — In Switzerland, as in 
Austria (See Bulletin, year III, No. 5. pp. 3 et seqq.), forest proprietors feel 
the necessity of organization in order to derive a larger profit from the pro¬ 
duction and sale of their wood, the profit from which at present goes to 
the dealers. 

As long as the price of this article was established iiattirally, in con¬ 
formity with the economic law of demand and supply an organization of 
forest proprietors was not indispensable. But, as we know, the dealers 
have themselves organized and by mutual agreements regulate prices artifi¬ 
cially, so that the wood producer has no other course open but to sell at 
the prices fixed by the dealers or give up doing business. 

On the other hand, it does not suit individual forest proprietors to 
send small consignments of wood to the market, and so, in consequence of 
the excessive expense of transport, a part of the wood that might be 
used for industrial purposes is consumed as fuel and sold at a very low 
price. 
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If the forest proprietors were to organize, these difficulties would 
disappear: in fixing prices they would not be at the mercy of the dealers 
and besides might forward their wood in large quantities to the market; 
the expense of transport would be considerably diminished and there would 
be a certain profit. 

In addition, organisation might have its influence in changing the 
method of measuring the wood. At present the wood is measured with 
the bark, and the buyer usually rounds off the fractional centimetres to 
his advantage. This means a loss for the seller of from 5 to 10 % accord¬ 
ing to the thickness of the tree. If the tree is measured without the bark, 
the measurement is quite exact. 

The individual forest owner cannot resist such extortion, but an or¬ 
ganization of forest owners can. 

The forest owners of the Bernese lake district are initiating a movement 
in this direction and proceeding to form a co-operative society for the 
sale of wood. 

(Summaiised from the Schweiser Bauer, Nos. 27 and 29, 1912). 

* 

* * 

2. — Geneva Horse Syndicate. — Last May a new agricultural society 
was formed, the Geneva Horse Syndicate. Its object is to favour the breed 
of draught horses. 

The constituent assembly, organized by the Geneva Farmers' Club, 
assembled under the Presidency of M. J. Rochaix, head of the Agricultural 
Department, who, after a brief exposition of the regulations of the Con¬ 
federation for the Improvement of Horses, showed the advantages the im¬ 
provers might derive as members of a syndicate. 

A scheme of rules that had been sent a few days before to the parties 
concerned was then discussed, article by article, and entirely approved. 
The rules establish an entrance fee of five francs and fix the annual sub¬ 
scription at 2 francs. 

(Summaiised from the Journal d'Agriculture Suisse. No. 22, 1912). 


(B). — Non-Agrictjwurai, Co-operation, 

1. Swiss Union of Distributive Societies. — This Union has recently 
published its report for 1911, with statistical data of its work. 

Founded in 1890, after two previous attempts, in 1853 and 1869, it 
has now 348 affiliated societies as against 43 at the date of its foundation 
and 315 in 1910* 
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Ill 1911 these societies sold goods to the aiiioiiiit of no millions of 
francs (in 1910, 100 millions) realising C;, profit of 9 millions ( 8^4 millions in 
1910), 7^4 millions (7 millions) being letnrned to the nienibcrs ns a bonus in 
proportion to the quantity of goods bought. 

The ntiniber of members on Jantiaty ist., 1912 was, m roirnd ruiiii- 
=jers, 220,000 (on January ist., 1911, it was 212,000) ; wiiich means an 
army of 500,000 adherents, as tiniiiairied members ate comparativt^ly few. 

In 1910 the affiliated co-operative societies paid altogether more than 
400,000 francs in taxes. 

The remarkable progress of co-operation in 1911, says the report, 
was not only economic; it is perhaps even more important, that co-operation 
in the confederation has gained in influence and in public opinion. In 
order that the movement initiated by tis might meet with the approva- 
of groups up to now indifferent or hostile, a year of high prices like the last 
was necessary. It is seen that the manner in which our people provides 
for its food suppty, may, under certain circumstances, imperil the public 
welfare and the public administration has hitherto concerned itself very little 
with this. 

The Swiss Union directly supplied the affiliated societies with 
various goods to the amount of 32,095,997.75 frs. (27,765,801.79 in 1910), of 
which 2,800,664 frs. to the Basle Distributive Society alone. Such an 
amount of business has necessitated the forwarding of 272,000 invoices. 

At the end of 1911 the union had 295 employees. 

In July, 1911, it opened a banking service. 

Finally, 5,507,000 copies of its journals, in various editions, were 
distributed, besides thousands of pamphlets and leaflets for purposes of 
propaganda. 

The net profits in 1911 were 203,186.30 frs. (in 1910, frs. 163,093). 

The real estate of the Union covers an area of 40,798 sq. metres, and is 
valued at 1,480,000 frs., 486,962.88 frs. of which has been paid. 

The Union has two principal offices : 

1. A central purchase office, of exclusively commercial character. 
It arranges contracts with the producers and supplies the adherent societies. 
In 1908 an “ information section ” was started to give advice, inform¬ 
ation etc. to the affiliated societies in matters of practical co-operation. 

2. A secretariat, an office for propaganda, publishing 5 papers ; 
the Schweiz, Konsumverein (Swiss Distribirtive Association), founded in 
1901, published weekly, with a circulation of 4,250; the Genossenschaftliches 
Volksblatt, founded in 1902, published fortnightly up to 1911, but now 
every week, with a circulation of 149,000 (30,000 in 1902); Cooperation, 
founded in 1904, the co-operative organ for French Switzerland, with a 
circulation of 25,000; Cooperazione, the Italian organ, founded in 1906, 
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with, a circulation of 2,800 ; lastly the Revue du Marche, a directly com¬ 
mercial organ, first published January ist., 1912. 

Oil the 8th. of last June the general meeting of the Union was held at 
Interlaken, and it was decided amongst other things to found a co-opera¬ 
tive boot and shoe factory. The necessary capital for the building, 
purchase of machinery, etc., is calculated at 1,400,000 frs. An initial 
production of 750,000 frs. is contemplated. 

(Summarised from the Rapports d compies concernant VacHvite des autoritSs de Vunion 
suisse des sociites de consommation for 1911, Bdsle, 1912; Gazette de Lausanne 
No. 123, Ivlay 7th., igia; Schweiz. Konsumverein, No. 20, 1912). 


❖ 

* ^ 

2. — Co-operative BiiiMIiig Society. — The Co-operative Building So¬ 
ciety now being founded at Romaushoru has had the effect of reducing 
the price of houses. 

In fact as soon as persons concerned decided to found a co-operative 
society for the building of workmen's dwellings, one of the largest house 
holders of the place published that he was ready to lower the rents of his 
lodgings by 2 frs. a month for workmen who had not joined the proposed 
society. Now such a reduction, 24 francs a year, corresponds to a reduc¬ 
tion of 600 francs per house, if we calculate the interest at 4 %. When 
in one building there are 2, 4, 6, lodgings of this kind, the reduction 
increavses to 1,200, 2,400 and 3,600 francs respectively. 


(Summarised from the Schweizerischer Konsumverein, No. 8, 1912). 
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AUSTRIA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Cattle Insurance Societies from 1907 to 1909. 


Die privaten Versicheniugsunterneliinimgen in den im Reichsrate vertretenen Konigreichen 
und I^andern in Jahren 1907, 1908, 1909. Hof- tind Staatsdriickerei, Vienna, 1911. 


Introduction, 

In an article which, appeared last May, on private hail insurance so¬ 
cieties in 1907 and 1908, we mentioned that the Austrian Ministry of the 
Interior had just published three reports concerning private societies which 
had carried 01^ the various forms of insurance in the countries represented 
in the '' Reichsratbetween 1907 and 1909. 

The report for 1907 gives particulars of the development of each branch 
of insurance and consequently furnishes us, with regard to cattle insurance, 
with full statistics of the sums insured, the premiums paid and the com|>ens- 
ations guaranteed by the various kinds of society. Such a detailed and 
comprehensive report will not again be published until 1915. In the inter¬ 
val, however, that those insured may know the financial condition of the 
undertakings in question, the Ministry annually will publish more condensed 
and summarised reports containing only the principal data of the develop¬ 
ment of each insurance society. Reports of this nature for 1908 and 1909 
appeared in the course of the last few months. Concerning livestock 
insurance they only give the profit and loss accounts and balance sheets 
of those societies of which the business extends over a vast territory such 
as an entire province. They give no information about the small local 
mutual societies; for such information, the report of 1907 must be 
consulted. In that report distinction was made in the insurance of the 
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animals, stating whether horned cattle, horses or goats, a distinction 
omitted in the I'eports for 1908 and 1909, 

As we are not now attempting any description of the state of cattle 
insurance in Austria except in its general lines,, we shall avail ourselves 
of all of the three above-mentioned publications. 


§ I. Organisation of the Insurance Societies, 


In 1907 and in the two following years, cattle-insurance in Austria 
was effected by societies worked on the principle of mutuality. In 1907, 
there were six great provincial establishments of this kind, those of Lower 
Austria, Upper Austria, Carinthia, Moravia, that of Vorarlberg at Feldkirch 
and the mutual society for horse insurance at Salzburg. 

Besides these great societies for cattle and horse insurance, there are 
322 small local societies (against 293 in the preceding year), distributed 
ill the provinces as the following table shows: 


Local mutual cattle-insurance societies. 



Homed Cattle 

Horses 

Mixed 

Total 

Lower Austria. 

8 

I 

— 

9 

Upper Austria. 

— 

46 

— 

46 

Salzburg . 

— 

5 

— 

5 

Styria . 

7 

2 

— 

9 

Carinthia . 

I 

— 

— 

I 

Littoral.. . 

14 

— 

— 

14 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg . . 

115 

3 

I 

119 

Bohemia . 

39 

12 

2 

53 

Moravia.. . . . 

66 

— 


66 


250 

69 

3 

322 


In 1907, likewise, three societies in Bohemia and one in Tyrol insured 
goats. 

The number of provincial mutual societies increased in 1.908 
and 1909 ; besides the six societies already mentioned, there were the Ty¬ 
rolese Mutual Society at Innsbruck, the Goritz Mutual Society at Gorizia 
and the Mutual Society of Istria at Parenzo, 
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§ 2. Insarance of Horned Cattle in 1907. 

In 1907, in comparison with the preceding year, there was an 
increase in the number of cattle owners insuring as well as in that of 
the cattle insured in almost all the greater mutual insurance societies of 
Austria. 

The total number of policy holders rose from 112,378 to 115,131 and 
the number of cattle from 347,378 to 360,331. 

In 1907, the Mutual Union of Lower Austria, founded 21 new local 
branches, and that of Carinthia ii, so that at the end of the year in Lower 
Austria there were 900 local branches and 120 in Carinthia. 

In. the Mutual Union of Upper Austria, in which in 1906 50 local 
federations were included with a total of 2,090 members and 6,183 head 
of cattle, at the end of 1907, there were 60 federations with a total of 2,673 
members and 7,565 head of cattle. 

The Cattle-Insurance Mutual Union of Moravia is divided into two 
sections, the one German, the other Bohemian ; the first, at the end of 1907 
had 2,568 members, the second 16,516 members. In addition, 31 local 
societies with a total of 7,670 members are affiliated to this society. 

The following table shows the variations in the number of owners 
insuring and of cattle insured in 1907 in every province of the Empire : 

No. of Persons Insuring No. of Cattle Insured 



Increase 

Diminution 

Increase 

Diminution 

Lower Austria ..... 

592 

— 

10,192 

— 

Upper Austria. 

583 

— 

1.383 


Styria . 

— 

16 

23 

— 

Carinthia . 

582 

— 

1,093 

— 

Littoral. 

305 

— 

614 

— 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg . . 

589 

— 

— 

— 

Bohemia . 

542 

— 

1,773 

— 

Moravia. 

— 

424 

— 

1,796 


The increase in the number of persons insuring as well as of cattle 
insured is most noticeable in Lower Austria. 

The total value of homed cattle insured in the Austrian Mutual So¬ 
cieties rose in 1907 to 106,614,407 crowns, exceeding the amount of the 
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preceding year by 7,903,583 crowns, the average value of each animal in¬ 
sured being about 295.9 crowns. 

The premiums paid amounted to 1,562,308 crowns, including assess¬ 
ments and supplementary contributions, a figure corresponding to 1.47 % 
of the sum assured; the preceding year showed the lower percentage of 

1-44 %• 

The number of casualties was 9,618 and the proportion to the 
number of cattle insured was 2.67 %. The amount of compensation paid, 
including the costs of valuation of damages, amounted to 2,539,716 crowns 
reduced however to 1,620,906 crowns by the sale of skins, horns etc. of the 
carcases to the profit of the society. The profit of this sale represents as 
in 1906, 36.2 % of the gross sum of the compensations paid, and the net 
compensations were, respectively, 103.7 % premiums and x.52 % 

of the sum insured. 

The following table shows the proportion of profit in the various 
territories of the Empire from the saleable portions of the carcases to 
the gross total of claims paid. These figures are interesting as they give 
an idea of the price of beef and veal in each province: 


Proportion of Profit of the Sale to the Gross Total of Claims Paid. 



1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

190; 

Tower Austria . . . 

37-76 

37-58 

36.74 

38.21 

37-37 

Upper Austria . . . 

39-66 

40-95 

42.73 

44-59 

44.00 

Styria. 

38.61 

33-81 

29.58 

33-26 

34-25 

Carinthia . 

30.27 

31-36 

29.04 

31.60 

32.95 

I/ittoral.. 

37-32 

32-79 

30.15 

36.22 

29.52 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg 

26.75 

26.26 

26.02 

27.47 

27.40 

Bohemia. 

55.90 

52.90 

52.22 

40.55 

48.26 

Moravia. 

34-75 

38.91 

34-93 

39-14 

39-53 


The average gross amount paid for each casualty was 264 crowns 
and the net amount 169 crowns, that is, respectively, 89.2 % and 57.1 % 
of the average sum assured. 

The general results for cattle insurance in 1907 showed a loss as in 
1906. The following table shows the proportional amount in the various 
mutual societies of the net claims, expense of valuation included, less 
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profit of saleable portions of carcases) and also the proportion of these 
claims to the value insrrred : 

Proportion of Net Claims Proportion to 



to premiums Collected 

Value Assured 

Mutual Union of 

Uower Austria 

104-54 % 

1-47 % 

}) >} 

Upper Austria 

100.13 % 

1-41 % 

)3 )) 

Carinthia 

103.72 % 

1-40 % 

>3 3 3 

Moravia 

115-89 % 

2.01 % 

3 3 3 3 

Vorarlberg 

114-95 % 

1.61 % 


The annexed table shows the general progress of insurance of homed 
cattle in Austria during the year 1907. 
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Progress of Horned Cattle Insurance 


PROVINCE 

Insurance Societies 

Number 

of 

Members Insured 

Number 

of 

Cattle Insured 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Eower Austria 

NiederosterreicMsche Uatides- 
viehversichenmgsanstalt, at 
Vienna *. 

8 Uocal societies . 

51,019 

687 

171,922 

3,363 

51,706 

175,285 

Upper Austria 

Oberosterrdcliisdie Eandes- 
anstalt fiir Rindviehver- 
sichenmg, at Einz .... 

2,673 

7.565 

Styria 

7 Eocal societies. 

885 

1,787 

Carinthia 

Elamtnerische Eandesan- 

stall fiir Viehversidiertmg, 
at Klagenfurt. 

I Eocal society . 

4,376 

103 

21,634 

235 

4,479 

21,869 

Uittoral 

14 Uocal societies. 

1,935 

4,753 

Tyrol and Voraxlberg 

Viehversidierungsverein des 
I^desVorarlberg at Feld- 
kirch . 

116 Uocal societies .... 

(3) 3.757 

14,695 

10,799 

48,332 

18,452 

59,131 

Bohdmia 

41 Uocal societies. 

3.780 

9,458 

Moravia 

Vieiiversiclierungsanstait der 
Markgrafschaft Maliren at 

Brunn; {4) . 

31 Establisliments and 106 af- 
iated federations .... 
35 Independent local societies 

19,084 

7,670 

4,467 

48,954 

19.639 

11,890 

31,221 

80,483 


Total . . . 

115,131 

360,331 


(i) Expense for valuation of damages included. — fa) Including reserve fund for damages. — (3) Including 
connected witli it 
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in Austria during the year igoy. 



Premiums 

Casualties 

Profit 

Net Amount 

Capital Assured 

Collected 

Number 

of 

Casualties 

Amount 

of 

Claims (i) 

from 

Sale of Hides, etc. 

of 

Clfli-ms Paid 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

■BBHI 

5 

6 

7 

8 


SBB 

51,089,580 

720,679 

4,245 

(2)1,205,400 

452,020 

753,380 

780,135 

8,563 

58 

11,050 

2,540 

8,510 

51,869,715 



1,216,450 

454,560 

761,890 

I 9 , 44>295 

27.439 

225 

49,058 

21,584 

27,474 

374,060 


60 

12,890 

4,515 

8,375 

5,118,910 

69,110 

582 

{2) 107,117 

35,433 

71,684 

44 »I 50 

669 

7 

955 

176 

779 

5,163,060 

69,779 

589 

108,072 

35,609 

72,463 

1,040,365 

14,513 

114 

16,630 

4,909 

11,721 

3,838,068 

53,723 

321 

61.755 

i 

61,755 

14,996,095 

299,612 

1,491 

390,430 

123,909 

266,521 

18,834,163 

353,335 

1,812 

452.185 

123,909 

328,276 

2,256,946 

12,697 

211 

36,178 

17.461 

18,717 

15,958,290 

277,061 

1.5S2 

(2) 526,737 

205,660 

321,077 

6,024,510 

39,676 

543 

77,734 

31,016 

46 ; 7 i 8 

3,148,903 

28,321 

179 

43,782 

19,587 

24,195 

25,131,803 

345.058 

2,304 

648.253 

256,263 

391,990 

106,614,407 

1,562,308 

9,618 

2.539,716 

918,810 

1,620,906 


insirrance of liorses. — (4) These l^ocal Mutual Societies are modelled on the. Moraviau Institute and are 
i- .... .... . 
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§ 3. Insurance of Morses. 

The iiistiraiice of horses was carried on in 1907 by the Mutual In¬ 
surance Societies of Up|)er and Tower Austria, and of Moravia, also by the 
Cattle Insurance Society of Vorarlberg, by the Mutual Horse Insurance 
Society of Salzburg, and finally by 72 local societies (65 in the preceding 
year). 

Unlike the mutual societies for the insurance of horned cattle, the 
horse insurance societies showed no decrease in 1907, in the number of 
members, nor yet in the number of animals insured. The total number of 
members insured, — 35.659 in 1906, —rose to 39,852 in 1907 (that is , an 
increase of 11.76 %) and the number of horses insured, — 80,850, in 1906, 
— rose to 86,937 (an increase of 7.53 %). The value insured amounted to 
49,125,754 crowns, an increase, as compared with 1906, of 5>2i3,793 crowns 
(II-9 %)• 

' The average amount for which each horse insured was 565 crowns. 

The number of local federations belonging to the Mutual Union of 
Tower Austria was 760 ; that of Upper Austria, which had not undertaken 
business of this kind till 1907, included at the end of that year 79 local 
federations and 1,521 members. 

As the following table shows, it is in Tower Austria that horse insurance 
is most widely spread. 56.5 % of the members, and 58.3 % of the horses 
are insured in the Mutu.al Insurance Union of Tower Austria. 

The following table shows the variations in 1907 in the different ter¬ 
ritories of the Monarchy in the numbers of members, and of horses insured. 

Number of Persons Insuring Number of Animals Insured 



Increase Diminution 

Increase Diminution 

Tower Austria. 

. 1,870 — 

1,948 — 

Upper Austria. 

. 1,442 — 

1,658 - 

Salzburg. 

143 — 

236 — 

Styria.. 

105 — 

266 — 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg , . . 

52 — 

105 — 

Bohemia. 

. 289 — 

384 — 

Moravia. 

. 292 — 

490 — 


The premiums paid increased in 1907 from 212,349 crowns to 
1,121,242 crowns, corresponding to 2.28 % of the sum insured. 

The number of casualties was 3,213, that is 3.7 % of the total sum 
assured. The claims paid, including expenses of valuation, amounted to 
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1,296,210 crowns, but a deduction of the sum realised by the saleable 
portions of the carcases reduces the amount of the claims to 1,133,352 
crowns. The proportion between the gross amount of the claims and the 
sum insured was therefore 2.64 %, and between their net amount and the 
sum insured, 2.31 %, and the proportion of the gross amount of claims 
to the premiums paid was 115.6 % and that of the net amount, 101,1 %. 
The produce of the sale was 12.56 % of the gross amount of the claims. 

The general results of horse insurance showed in 1907 a loss as in the 
preceding year. In fact, the proportion of the net amount of the claims, 
(that is of claims paid, including cost of valuation, but less the profits 
of the saleable portions of the carcases) to the premiums was 105.71 % 
in the Mutual Insurance Union of Lower Austria; 100.73 % in that of 
Upper Austria; 98.93 % in that of Moravia; 107.42 % in the Horse Insur¬ 
ance Society of Salzburg, and 102.91 in the Cattle Insurance Society of 
Vorarlberg. 

The proportion between the net claims and the sum insured, expressed 
as percentage, varies from 2.37 % in the Mutual Insurance Union of Mora¬ 
via to 3.70 in the Insurance Society of Vorarlberg. The Mutual Union 
of Lower Austria shows a proportion of 2.41 %, that of Upper Austria 
2.66 %, and the Society of Salzburg 3.48 %. 

The following table shows the general progress of Horse Insurance 
in Austria in 1907: 


6 



PRO'VINCE 


lasmrance Societies 


No. of Memtiers 


No, of Cattle 



Aubuiajujc CIW 1 C 1 . 1 C 5 

Insured 

Insured j' 

__ 

1 

2 

3 

.—' 

4 

lyower Atistria 

Niederosterreichische Uandes- 
viehversichenmgsanstalt, at 
Vienna . 

I Uocal society .. 

22,507 

456 

r 

50,696 

U 337 

22,963 

52,033 

Upper Anstria 

i 

Oberosterreichische I^andes- 
anstalt fiir Pferdeversiche- 
ning, at Uinz .. 

46 lyocal societies. 

1,521 

7,986 

2,707 

16,648 

9,507 

^9.355 

Salzburg 

Wechselseitiger Pferdever- 

sicherungsverein fiir das 
Kronland Salzburg, at Salz- 
burg. 

5 Uocal societies. 

530 

238 

! 1,062 

429 ' 

768 

1 U 49 I 

Styria 

2 lyocal societies. 

164 

445 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg 

Viehversicherungsverein des 
Uandes Vorarlberg, at Feld- 
kirch. 

4 I^ocal societies. 

(3) 

184 

435 

546 

184 

981 ^ 

Bohemia 

14 lyocal societies. 

2,441 

4,807 

Moravia 

Viehversicherungsanstalt der 
M^kgrafschaft Mahren, at 
Briinn. 

3,825 

7,825 


Total , . . 

39,852 

86,937 


(i) iDcIudiug erpertses of estimation of damage, (a) Including reserve fund against losses. (3) Tlie numS^i 
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j'jfl Austria during tlie year 1907. 


Insured Capital 

Premiums 

Casu 

Number 

of 

Casualties 

allies 

Amount 

of 

Claims (i) 

Profits 
of Sale 
of 

Hides Horns etc* 

Net 

Amount 

of 

Daims Paid 

j Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

i 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

29,208,580 

664,770 

1,988 

(2) 8x3,293 

110,556 

702,737 

I 960,700 

9,569 

26 

10,606 

1,440 

9,166 

30,169,280 

674,339 

2,014 

823,899 

■ " -.. 

111,996 

71^,903 

1,606,680 

42>439 

107 

45.622 

2,874 

42,748 

' 9,662,008 

211,191 

526 

221,880 

18,733 

_ 

203,147 

11,268,688 

253,630 

633 

267,502 

21,607 

245,895 

r 

616,650 

19,969 

41 

22,335 

1 S85 

21,450 

210,775 

3,115 

9 

2,720 

630 

2,090 

818,425 

23.0S4 

50 

25,055 

1,515 

23,540 

247,200 ' 

7,378 


7,143 

no 

7,033 

205,693 

7,389 

26 
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I of members of this sodet; is given in the preceding table relating to the progress of horned cattle insurance. 
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§ 4, The Insurance of Goats^ 


The insurance of goats is less practised than that of cattle and horses^ 
because of the inferior value of the animals exposed to risk. 

Nevertheless, in 1907 insurance of goats was carried on in Austria 
by three mutual societies in Bohemia, and by one at Cortina d'Ampezzo. 
The number of animals insured was 486 for the sum of 12,412 crowns, 
and the premiums paid amounted to 273 crowns. 

For the casualties declared (that is, 7.8 % of animals insured) the 
societies paid 530 crowns in claims. But as 29 crowns, the produce of 
the saleable portions of the carcases, must be subtracted, the net amount 
of compensation falls to 501 crowns. The net compensation therefore 
exceeded the premiums paid in by about 84 per cent. 


§ 5. The ProM and Loss Accounts of the Chief Mutual Insurance Societies. 


In 1907 the receipts of all the great mutual unions and local mutual 
societies in Austria amounted to 4,609,972.77 crowns, as against 4,059,803.59 
crowns in the preceding year. 

The premiuns constituted the greater part of these receipts (2,677,602.99 
crowns); next came the profits from the saleable portions of the carcases. 
(1,081,696.11 crowns). The policy dues etc. amounted to 135,836.91 
crowns; the interest on the capital of the different mutual societies amount¬ 
ed to 65,226.55 crowns; other receipts to 649,610.11 crowns, comprising 
grants made to different companies by provincial or local public adminis¬ 
trations which in the same year amounted in all to 532,115 crowns. 

The expenses of the six^reat provincial mutual unions above 
mentioned, and of the 322 local societies amounted in the year 1908 
to 4,648,748.66 crowns, showing an increase of 665,283 crowns on the 
preceding year. 

Claims paid constituted the greater part of this sum; taking account 
of the reserve fund for casualties, and including in it the relative expenses, 
these claims amounted in 1901 to 3,864,581.14 crowns; the expenses of 
commission and management to 150,148.01 crowns; other working expens¬ 
es to 546,326.55 crowns; duties and taxes to 35,133.77 crowns ; cancella¬ 
tion of charges and other expenses to 52,559.19 crowns. 

In 1907 the total expenses exceeded the receipts by 38,776 crowns, 
that is, about 15 % of the amount of the premiums paid in. The dear 
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profit realised was 204,178 crowns, the losses (including also those of pre¬ 
ceding years) amounted to 353,699 crowns. 

But as stated in the report of the Austrian Home Office, the financial 
result of the year 1907 would have been still more unfavourable if the 
provincial mutual institutions had not received grants to the amount of 
12 per cent of their receipts. But for this, the expenses would have exceeded 
the receipts by 570,891 crowns, that is, about 21 per cent of the amount of 
the premiums collected. 

The reports for the two years 1908 and 1909 as we have already stated, 
do not contain statistics relating to local cattle insurance societies, but 
are limited to giving the profit and loss accounts and the balance sheet 
of the principal mutual provincial societies. The following figures give 
these particulars, and convey an idea of the extent of the insurance of cattle 
in 1908 and 1909. 
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Besides tlie profit and loss accounts, the balance-sheets of the prin¬ 
cipal mutual societies are also published in these reports. As they are not 
of great interest for those who desire merely to be acq^uainted with the gen¬ 
eral outlines of the organisation of cattle insurance in Austria, it will be 
suf&cient to consider only the balance-sheet of the Mutual Union of Uower 
Austria, as comprising the greatest number of members, and since 1898 
working beneficently for the advantage of the agriculturists of the country. 

In 1909 its cash in hand amounted to 247,772.36 crowns ; its assets 
to about 514,512 crowns, in securities, 156,564 crowns, in mortgages, 1,450 
crowns, in loans secured on documents of title and bills of exchange. This 
estabhshment possessed, besides, about 54,960 crowns in credit, against 
agents and other debtors and carried forward 578,304 crowns to next 
year's accounts. Its liabilities consisted of about 894,849 crowns extra¬ 
ordinary reserve fund, 145,274 crowns reserve fund against casualties, 
and about 501,147 crowns in various debts. The credit account was 12,292 
crowns and the total assets amounted to 1,553,564 crowns. As the above 
figures show, the Mutual Insurance Union of Tower Austria continued 
to make progress in 1908 and 1909; the premiums paid in, which are the 
surest index of progress, rose from 1,375,140 crowns to 1,379,722 crowns, 
and the total receipts from 2,494,780 crowns to 2,587,171 crowns. 

The increase in the amount of the premiums paid into the new mutual 
insurance unions of Innsbruck, Goritz and Parenzo is also very remarkable ; 
the first of these had collected 6,470 crowns in premiums in 1908, increased 
to 16,854 ^909 '> amount of the premiums collected by the second 

rose from 5,887 crowns to 20,035 ; and in the third this amount rose from 
2,727 crowns to 8,925. This is a positive proof that the establishment of 
these unions supplied a want on the part of the agricultural population 
of the country. 
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FRANCE. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 

Extension of the Law of April 9th., 1898 on Accidents in Work 
so as to benefit Forestry Employees. 

Official or Parliamentary Sources: 

Bill for the Extension to Forestry Undertakings of the Provisions of the Uaw of April 9th.. 
1898 on Accidents in Work, presented December nth., 1908 by the Deputy J. I,. Breton, 
Referred to the Uabour Commission (Parliamentary Papers, No. 2,168). 

Report presented by M. Chauviii, December 19th., 1908 (Parliamentary Papers. No. 2,190) 
Session of February 9th., 1909, Report by M. Chaigue, in the name of the Agricultural 
Commission {Parliamentary Papers^ No. 2,304; Journal O-fficielj p. 125). 

Supplementary Report presented by M. Chauvin, February iiUi., 1909 (Parliamentary Papers, 
No. 2,308 ; Journal Oficieli p. 149}. 

After passing (February 15th.,) sending to the Senate on February i8th., 1909 (Parliament¬ 
ary Papers, No.,';33; Journal Oficiel, p. 31). 

Report by M. Henri Boucher, March 22nd., 1910 (Parliamentary Papers, No. 136, amended. 
Journal Official, pp. 886 and 988). 

Supplementary Report by M. Henri Boucher, presented November eend., 1910 (Paiiiameiitary 
Papers, No. 364. Journal Official p. 15.) 

Return to rhe Chamber of Deputies, January 7th., 1911, after Approval by the Senate. 
(Parliamentary Papers, No. 707). 

Report by M. Emile-Dumas, presented February 29th., 1912 (Parliamentary Papers, No. 1,712; 
Journal Official, p. 175). 

Approval, in the 2nd. Session of the Chamber, March 30th., 1912 {Journal Offtcicl), of March 
3i8t., 1912, p. 1,086). 


§ I. History of the Question* 

When at the end of the nineteenth century the French Parliament 
thought of adopting the principle of professional risk in compensating for 
accidents in work, the intention was to extend the principle so as include 
all classes of wage-earners, and it was the representatives of agriculttire 
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who caused a limitation of the principle to be adopted. At that time Par¬ 
liament was exclusively concerned with the dangers to labourers from ma¬ 
chine work. The rapid development of industrial machinery absorbed 
all attention on account of its novelty and other forms of risk were given 
the second place. Professional risk was only admitted in workshops. 
Again, the character of repetition and frequency was not allowed in the case 
of agriciiltiiral accidents other than those due to machinery,, though it 
has since been recognised. For these reasons and through these imperfect 
ideas, agricultural accidents as a whole were neglected. 

Was it necessarily the same in the case of forestry risks ? As we 
shall see, after the promulgation of the law of April gth., 1898 on liability 
for accidents to labourers in their work, legal opinion varied, sometimes ad¬ 
mitting forest labourers to the benefits of the law, sometimes excluding them. 

In the course of the discussion on the law on commercial undertakings, 
June 9th., 1904, M. Boucher tried to remove the injustice that left wood¬ 
cutters unprotected by the law. He proposed, to quote his own words, 
“ to put an end to doubtful, if not contradictory legal interpretations, 
and to enable the very numerous labourers in our forests to benefit by the 
1898 law. The expression '' agricultural,'' applied to forest industries, 
is evidently erroneous," he added. Undertakings for the utilisation of 
forests are real industries. Woodcutters are real transformers ; they take 
the tree standing or felled, lop its branches, and cut it up into large or small 
logs or planks." 

In several instances the woodcutters thought they might claim the 
benefits of the law. Already in 1903 their National Congress at Nevers had 
decided to place the matter before the Minister of Agriculture and sent 
him a deputation which he received on the 7th. of December. At the same 
time their secretariat appealed to the deputies for the forest regions to in¬ 
terest themselves in their behalf. The question came up again at every 
congress and each time they demanded with greater persistence the bene¬ 
fits of the law. 

On July i8th., 1907 the law on optional inclusion within the terms of 
the law on accidents in work was promulgated. At the congress held at 
Dun-sur-Aiiron (Cher), in the following September, the delegates after 
study of the new law decided to demand its application and invited the 
woodcutters' syndicates to enter the following clause in their contracts : 

“ The woodmerchant undersigned declares that he undertakes, by 
virtue of the contract, to place himself, in conformity with article i of 
the Daw of July i8th., 1907, under the r%ime of the said law, as regards 
any accident befalling his labourers, employees or servants in the work ot 
through the work for which the contract is signed. 

For this purpose he must deposit at the Mayor's office of the district 
in which the work is carried on the declaration contemplated in article i. 
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paragraphs 2 and 3 of the said law and at the same time present the book 
for receipt of the adherence of all the labourers, employees or servants 
engaged in the work/' 

Shortly after the Natioml Fedemtion of French Woodcutters-piihlished 
a pamphlet, Ives Bucherons hors la loi” {The Woodcutters outside the 
Law), in which the matter was minutely studied and in which ail the 
arguments were brought forward for the extension of the 1898 law to 
forest workmen. 

The wood trade, from an exaggerated idea of the consequences of the 
permissive inclusion demanded by the workmen in anticipation of the pass¬ 
ing of the law, refused to give the woodcutters satisfaction and in many 
places in the centre of France there was a strike of purchasers. In Nievre, 
the ordinary customers of the State, declined to contract for forestry work 
and to ensure the State Revenue, the Department of Waters and Forests 
had to work the forests as a Government Department. 

During the discussion on the Estimates for 1909, M. Roblin induced 
the Chamber to adopt an amendment inviting the Government to enter 
ill the list of the duties of the contractors for exploitation of State Forests 
a clause obliging them to guarantee their labourers the benefits of the 
1907 law." 

The list for 1909-1910, as decided on by the Board of Administration 
of Waters and Forests on May 24th., 1909, therefore, contained the follow¬ 
ing provisions : 

^‘Art. 66.-- 

1st. 

2nd. 

“ Each contractor, must further, in the case of State forests, place 
or cause to be placed under the regime of the 1898 law the woodcutters 
worldng in that part of the forest asssigned to him, whether he carries out 
the work himself, or has engaged others to perform it or has sold his rights 
before conimencing work. 

When frequent infringements of the provisions of the present article 
have been proved against a contractor, the General Manager of Waters 
and Forests may deprive him temporarily or definitely of the contract for 
cutting wood in State B'orests, without prejudice to any action that may 
be brought against him," 

Although declaring itself not sufficient!}^ prepared to accept the law, 
the wood trade appeared to do so. In 1909 contracts were made in the 
normal manner. Thirty-six had been made by September nth., when 
suddenly at Poligny the contractors refused to sign, unless article 66 were 
suppressed. The movement spread rapidly and in spite of every effort, the 
department could make no sales. On October 22iid., there were 10 million 
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francs worth of wood sold in 1,637 2,696 lots of a value of 15 mill¬ 

ion francs remained without purchasers. 

A question being put in Parliament on October 22nd., the Chamber 
of Deputies supported M. Ruau, Minister of Agriculture, in his refusal to 
withdraw article 66 and the debate closed with the adoption of the foll¬ 
owing resolution : 

“ The Chamber, in approval of the Government declaration, and trust¬ 
ing to the Government to apply the previous votes of the Chamber and to 
extend the 1898 law to all forests, rejecting any amendment, passes to the 
order of the day.'* 

Shortly after tenders for forest exploitation were again called for and 
the sales proceeded normally. 

While the woodcutters were exerting themselves to obtain the applica¬ 
tion of the 1907 law to their case, and the Department of Waters and Fo¬ 
rests was supervising the working of the law within its domain, Parlia¬ 
ment was not idle. 

On December nth., 1908, M. J. L. Breton laid before the house a 
bill consisting of two articles, simply including forest nndertakings under 
the working of the law of 1898. The bill, passed by the Chamber on the 
16th. February following, was sent up to the Senate, where it was very 
considerably amended before being approved on January 24th., 1911. 
The Chamber, in its second sitting of March 30th., 1912, passed the text 
submitted to it by its Commission, without discussion. 

§ 2 . Accidents in Forestry Work before the Courts. 

In order to understand the bearing of this bill, we must first of all un¬ 
derstand the legal meaning of the expression an accident in work, accord¬ 
ing to the Statutes and the judges. 

The first article of the law of April 9th., 1898 it down that an 
accident occasioned by the work gives claim to compensation from the head 
of the undertaking (i) and the St. Quentin court declared (2) ''that an ac¬ 
cident occurring during work is presumed to be an accident in work." 

The law as interpreted by the courts gives it a still wider sense. Thus, 
a professional accident is one happening to a workman while going to 
see the time {3); or while walking in the yards {4) ; in the course of a 

{i) See in the Appendix the texts specifying the amount of this compensation. 

(2) March 7th., 1908. This decision, as well as the others quoted, will be found in the 
Recueil de documents sur les accidents du travail^ ” published by the Management of Social 

Insurance and Thrift, at the Eabour Department. 

(3) Civil Court of Bourgoin, July 3rd., 1901. 

(4) Besan^on Court of Appeal, October 24th., 1900. 
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dispute originating in just blame of his work (i) ; to an employee when 
going to the bank for money to pay the men (2) ; to a carter in leaping 
from his cart (3) ; to a boatman falling into the water out of his boat, 
while satisfying a necessity of nature (4). 

But while all workmen in all industries, the employees in every trade, 
some of the men occupied with threshing and other agricultural machines 
were protected by the laws of 1898 and 1899, ^ strange interpretation 

of the workmen's occupation, woodcutters were excluded by the law courts. 

'' Even admitting," says the Nancy Court of Appeal (5) that the wood¬ 
cutting areas may be considered as yards, the law of April 9th., 1898 would 
all the same not apply, for in that case they w’^otild be forest yards and 
consequently of essentially agricultural character, which would exclude 
them from the application of the new law. 

Since, indeed, forestry enterprise as carried on in the Vosges is only 
a variety of agricultural work and they are of the same nature, since they 
have the same object of sale or utilisation of the produce of the soil....” 

Eater this theory has been reaffirmed in several decisions, though it is 
very questionable, for, if workmen engaged in industries the object of 
which is the sale or the utilisation of the produce of the soil are to be 
excluded from the protection of the law, the list of these would have to 
be remarkably extended. 

But some courts, and these some of the more important ones, refused 
to follow these precedents and the Paris court decided (6) in the case of a 
wood cutter whose leg was crushed by the fall of a firtree he was felling : 

“ . . . , that the licensed wood-merchant engaged in the industry of 
purchasing trees, getting them felled, cut up and the wood sold, is a dealer, 
and the undertakings to which he devotes himself cannot be assimilated 
to agricultural undertakings." 

The Court of Cassation reversing the sentence of the Court of Appeal, 
decided :{y) 

. that the exploitation of a forest lot when limited to felling trees, 
and sawing the wood, with the removal and stacking of the logs, is in it¬ 
self agricultural work, irrespective of whether it is for the account of the 
owner of the wood or for that of another who has purchased the lot. . 

(1) Vierme Civil Court, February 27th., 1902. 

(2) Civil Court of the Seine, May 22nd., 1901. 

(3) Court of Cassation, August 4th., 1903. 

(4) Court of Cassation, July 26th., 1905. 

(5) December 15th., 1900. 

<6) July 30th., 1901. 

( 7 ) October 26th., 1903. 
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In face of this assimilation of the exploitation of a forest lot to agri¬ 
cultural work, workmen injured in forest work have tried to profit all the 
same by the law, on the ground of the definition of yards contained in the 
Ministerial Circular of June loth., 1899: 

“ .... the yard is a grouping, in a fixed x>lace, of a certain niiiiiber of 
workmen employed in the preparation of material, on embankments, or 011 
any work for the building of houses, bridges, or fox canal or xoadmakiiig, , 

The Paris Court of Appeal soon gave this definition a more precise 
form: (i) 

'' Considering that the forest lot where the accident occurred is a yard, 
this word being definable as “ a place where material is deposited for its 
preservation and for working,” that this definition specially applies in the 
instance, as there has been ascertained at the moment of the accident at, 
least, the presence of three workmen engaged in felling different trees, 
two men for sawing wood lengthwise and two carters carrying the pieces 
to the sawmills, that the multiplicity and siniultaneousness of the various 
kinds of work would create the risk of accidents which has inspired the new 
legislation,” 

With regard to the agricultural character of the undertaking the court 
added the following consideration, which admits of no misunderstanding: 

... Considering that X , . who for very many years has 
followed the profession of a wood merchant, must be considered the head 
of the undertaking, that the operations he conducts have not an agricul¬ 
tural but a commercial character . . .” 

Such is also the opinion of the Tulle Civil Court (2) which says very 
clearly : '' Since it must be considered as certain that the accident occurred 
in a yard, within the meaning of the law of April 9th., i8g8, since the work¬ 
man was working at the time indicated in the exploitation of a forest lot 

The Angers Court of Appeal is of the same opinion and declares (3) : 

“ Since X... was purchaser of a forest lot the trees of which he 
resold after subjecting them to manipulation which constituted the exer¬ 
cise of his profession ,* 

... Since further these various operations, which might entail 
numerous risks of accidents, were performed by Thibault, his son and 
two other workmen in the forest lot, which thus constituted a real yard,, 
that is to say a place where articles or material are deposited for their 
preservation or working. 

“ That thus the undertaking was an industrial work and, being per¬ 
formed in a yard, came under the provisions of the law.” 


(1) April 2nd., 1901. 

(2) IMay 29tl2.j 1900. 

(3) August 8th., 1902. 
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The Court of Cassation reversed this judgment (i) suporting its sent¬ 
ence by the following considerations : 

. Since forest exploitation is in itself agricultural work; 

'' Since the judgment appealed against, in order to declare the law 
applicable to the accident occurring to Pierre Thibault, limits itself to 
stating that it happened in the forest lot which the contracting merchant 
was having felled and the trees of which he was having sawn and cut up 
for firewood and made into faggots: that from these facts alone it con¬ 
cludes that the forest lot had thus become a yard in the snse of article i 
of the law: 

'' But since the felling, sawing and cutting up of wood under the afore¬ 
said conditions, are operations inherent to forest exploitation which they 
do not convert into industrial enterprise ; that preserving its agricultural 
character, this undertaking in which no inanimate motor power was 
used, does not come under the law, 

'' The sentence is reversed/' 

By this decision, the Supreme Court meant to affirm its refusal to accept 
the definition of the word yard given by the Government in its circular 
of August 22nd., 1901, in accordance with the opinion of the Advisory 
Insurance Committee of June 21st., 1901. 

For the Government, the law intended by the word probably the 
other supply yards (others than those included under the general heading: 
building industries), which, by the quantity of produce, the importance 
of their work of lading, unlading and storage, resemble building yards. 
Taking this view, the Advisory Insurance Committee did not hesitate to 
hold subject to the law the industrial forest yards, the wood merchants, 
wholesale iron merchants and a whole series of similar occupations.” 

On his part, the Minister of Finance appealed to the Council of State 
against the decisions of the prefects on the following grounds : 

“ Since in fact M. X. . . exploits forest lots, that the area of these 
lots where wood is felled, worked and stacked, must be assimilated to real 
yards, that this assimilation ... is further justified by the considerable 
risks to which workmen are exposed in such undertakings; that consequently 
it is of small importance whether machine motors are itsed or not, that, 
finally, the circumstance that the woodcutters are paid by the piece and not 
by the day could not deprive the work of its character as an enterprise nor 
withdraw it from the consequent obligations.” 

Four times (2) the Minister of Finance addressed the Council of 
State and four times the Council replied : 

(1) April igth., 1904. 

(2) February 22nd., 1902, March 17th., 1902, May 3rd., 1902, June 4th., 1902. 
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Considering that it appears fron the enquiry that M. X. , „ . 
buys forest lots and exploits them without employing machines moved 
by inamimate power, that, tinder these conditions, the exploitation of 
forest lots constitutes in itself an agricultural work, in the sense of the law 
June 30th., 1899, independently of the quality of those undertaking 
it and for account of whom it is indertaken. .... 

'k . . . Decides to reject the appeal of the Minister of Finance.” 

In view of such interpretations a new law was necessary. It is desir- 
able therefore to examine the articles just voted by the Chamber. 


§ 3 . EmployerI^iahilityt according to the Bill. 


Art. I. — The liability for accidents of which workmen or employees 
engaged in forest exploitation are victims by or through their work rests with 
the employer under the conditions established by the law^ except as far as the 
following special provisions apply : 

Art. 2. — Only the work performed on the woodcutting lot is to be con^ 
sidered as forest exloitation. 

Yet the present law does not apply in the case of trees planted outside 
a forest, when the operation has no commercial character, nor when the wood 
is cut for private use by the proprietor, the tenant or metayer. 

The limitation of the principle laid down in article i., which is intro¬ 
duced in article 2 has for its basis the fact that in every case in which the 
wood is cut for agricultural purposes, the object of the operation is agri¬ 
cultural ; it is therefore a work of cultivation and the law does not apply. 

Art. 3. — The owner of the wood felled or worked, if the exploitation has 
mi been undertaken by a contractor in answer to a call for tenders or in exe¬ 
cution of a contract, shall be considered as the head of the undertaking. 

In any case the liability of the head of the undertaking extends to the 
case of all workmen and employees engaged in the exploitation, even if not 
engaged or paid by the person responsible, it being for the victim or his 
heirs to bring proof of the engagement. 

This article defines the liability. It takes account of the various kinds 
of forest exploitation. 

In each new undertaking, according to the difficulties likely to be met 
with, and on account of the difference in the forest lots, the workmen ar¬ 
range with the contractors the price of the work, at so much the tree in 
the case of felling, so much the cubic metre, in that of cutting up and 
fashioning the wood. 

These prices vary from year to year, and in each new work new 
conditions have to be considered by the employer and his men, which 
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after being discussed and accepted by both parties form a real contract 
binding on them for the period of the exploitation. 

Often this labourer’s contract is in writing and signed by the parties 
and fixes the rates and conditions of the work . 

A labourer’s contract and a contractor’s contract for a job are two ab¬ 
solutely different things. 

In the first, each labourer works on his own account or with a 
comrade with whom he also shares the gains, under the supervision and 
direction of the master, the contractor or the representative of either. 

In the other, the contractor contracts for the work, substitutes him¬ 
self entirely for the owner of the wood felled, selects, engages, pays and 
dismisses the workmen and realises a profit on their wages. 

It is necessary to make the distinction, because in certain cases, be¬ 
coming less and less frequent, the courts have been tempted to consider 
that a labourer’s contract for a job becomes a contractor’s contract, when 
a labourer’s contract, can only be an act establishing definite conditions. 

There is no room, from the economic point of view, for the existence 
of different sub-exploitations in the principal one and it is desirable from 
the legal point of view to put an end to the uncertainty and contradictory 
decisions given in each case of accident. 

But the individual yards in the forest lot, and the facility of engaging 
labourers, due to the customs of certain regions, have convinced Parliament 
that the employers’ interests are fully protected by leaving it to the 
victim or his heirs to prove both the existence of the engagement and the 
reality of the accident. 

§ 4 , The Basis for Calculating the Annual Wage^ 

Art, 4. — If the victim was not receiving wages from the head of the 
undertaking, or not receiving fixed wages, the compensation due is calculated 
on the average wage of agricultural labourers of the department. 

An administrative regulation will establish the conditions according to 
which this average wage shall be fixed. 

Except in certain special cases, forest work is always paid by the piece, 
but, as the work is not continuous, it seemed there would be exaggeration 
mud difficulty in determining the pension on the basis of the temporary 
wage of the workman. 

Article 10 of the law of April 9th., 1898, amended by the law of March 
31st., 1908, establishes the basis for the calculation of the annual wage 
as follows: 

If the work is not continuous, the annual wage is calculated partly 
on the pay received during the period worked and partly on the workman’s 
gains during the rest of the year: 
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If during tlie periods referred to in tlie foregoing paragraphs the work¬ 
man lias been tiiieiiiployed to an exceptional degree tliroiigli causes inde¬ 
pendent of Ms will, account is' taken of the average wage corresponding 
with such unemployment/' 

It is evident that wages for forest work are much higher than the 
average agricultural wages, but then the workman's interest presents 
itself under two forms: Either, as in certain forests in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, the woodcutter is occupied the whole year in forest work ; hence, 
as the victim receives wages from the head of the undertaldng, it is easy 
to estimate his annual wage: or, the work is season work, and a pension 
must be found for the workman corresponding as nearly as possible with 
the reduction in his real yearly gains caused by the accident. 

But Parliament thought that the wage calculated on the average 
agricultural wage of the commune, a principle sanctioned by the law of 
June 30th., 1899, serious difficulties on account of the variations 

in wages at certain periods in communes very near each other. This var¬ 
iation is due to many reasons which it is impossible for the law to foresee ; 
and which in the sequel might give rise to numerous disputes for the very 
reason of the difficulty there would be in their estimation. 

It was therefore necessary to provide a certain basis for the calculation 
of wages and set aside the uncertain average wage of the cummune which 
has to be estimated in the case of each accident. 

In order to give the national road labourers wages corresponding to 
those of agricultural workmen of the same class, a special commission 
instituted by the Ministers of Home Affairs and Public Works consid¬ 
ered it best to keep to the principles laid down in the circular of 
September 12th., 1899, wMch fixed the road labourers' wages at the same 
amount as that of the agricultural labourers of the region. 

Hence arose the necessity of discovering what was the annual average 
wage of agricultural labourers in each Department, and the Minister of Pub¬ 
lic Works thought best to ascertain the rate of these wages in conditions 
offering the best possible guarantee of accuracy, and, in accordance with 
the procedure sanctioned by decree of August loth., 1899 on State, De¬ 
partmental and Communal work, commissions were formed to act in ac¬ 
cordance with the following rules, laid down in the Ministerial Circular 
of May 20th., 1904, addressed to the Prefects. 

The Commissions must generally meet in the cMef town of the Depart¬ 
ment. If, with respect to the rate of wages, the Department is divided 
into several regions and it would be difficult for a single commission to 
estimate the figures for the various regions, a Special Commission must be 
formed for each, either in the chief town of the arrondissement, or in any 
other suitable centre. 
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Full liberty is left to the prefects in the formation of these commissions. 
Yet, as it seems desirable that there should be a certain unity in their 
constitution in the various parts of the country, the Minister, in his cir¬ 
cular, suggests as an example, the following composition: two members 
of elected bodies (councillor of agriculture, arrondissement councillor, 
mayor, etc.), two representatives of agriculture, two officers of the depart¬ 
ment of roads and bridges (an engineer and an overseer) and two road lab¬ 
ourers. The commission shall be presided over by the prefect or his de¬ 
legate, who may be either an officer of the administration or a member 
of an elected body. 

The r 61 e of these Commissions is to show the daily rate of pay of agri¬ 
cultural labourers engaged in work similar to that of the road labourers. 

These commissions should only work at long intervals, when a varia¬ 
tion in agricultural labourers' wages would seem to call tor a similar change 
in that of the road labourers. The term of seven years — to be extended 
or shortened according to circumstances — was suggested in the circular. 

The work of the Commissions so constituted gave the following results 
for 1911. 
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Return showing the Results arrived at by the Mixed Commissions 
for the Estimation of the Average Wage of Agricultural Labourers, 


1 


Wages 

Department 

Mired Commissions, meeting at 

Daily 

Annual 

Ain . 

Bourg, February 22nd. 

frs. 

3-50 

frs. 

1,050.00 

Aisne. 

Eaon, March ^th. 

3-41 

— 

Allier. 

Moulins, March loth ...... 

— 

1,080.00 

Alpes (Basses) . . . 

Digne, February 4th. 

— 

800.00 

Alpes (Hantes) . . 

Gap, March 4th. 

— 

900.00 

Alpes-Maritimes . . 

Nice, February 24th. 

300 

— 

Ard^che . 

Privas, March 4th. 


800.00 

Ardennes . 

M^zi^es, March 25tli. 

3-50 

•— 

Ari<^ge. 

Fois, March 31st. 

— 

900.00 

Aube. 

Troyes, March 31st. 

4’25 

— 

1 

Narbonne, February 23rd .... 

— 

1,100.00 

1 

Aude.^ 

i 

1 Eimous, February 23rd. 

— 

750.00 

1 Castelnaudary, February 27th . . 


750.00 

1 

Carcassonne, March 4th. 

— 

810.00 

Avejrron . 

Rodez, March 13th. 

— 

950.00 

Belfort (territory of). 

Belfort, March 20th. 


1,080.00 

Bouciies-du-Rli6ne . 

Marseilles, March 24th. 

3.60 

1,080.00 

Calvados ..... j 

lyisieux, February 27th. 

3.60 

1,050.00 

1 

^ Caen, March loth. 

— 

936.00 

Cantal. 

AuriBac, March 23rd ...... 

— 

956.00 

Chareute. 

Angoulgme, March i8th. 


777.82 

Cbarente-Inf^eure . 

Ea Rochelle, February 15 th . . , 


— 

Cher. 

Bourges, February 27th. 

2.80 

997-50 

CorrAze. 

Tulle, March 6th. 

— 

960.00 

Corsica. ...... 

Ajaccio, March 20th. 


700 to 846 

Cdte-d’Or ..... 

Dijon, March 24th. 

— 

1,000 to 1,100 

Cdtes-du-Nord . . . 

Saint-Brieuc, March i8th .... 

3-00 

900,00 
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Wages 1 

Bepartment 

Mixed Commissions, meeting at 

Daily 

Annual 



frs. 

frs. 

Creuse. 

Gneret, Febrnary nth. 

2.87 

975.00 

Dordogne. 

P&igueux, ( 

March 21st. ) zone, South. 

2.33 to 3 

3 to 3.66 

: 

Donbs. 

Besan^on, March 14th. 

— 

1,120.00 

1 

Die, March 9th. 

— 

850 to 900 

Drome. 

f 

Valence, March 9th. and i6th. . . 

— 

900 to 960 

Eure. 

Evreux, March 13th. 

— 

1,100.00 

j Eure-et-Iyoir .... 

Chartres, February 23rd. 

4.00 

1,200.00 

Finist<^re. 

Quimpei, March 15 th. 

— 

900.00 

Card. 

Nimes, February 13th. 

— 

900.00 

Garonne(Haute) , . 

Toulouse, July 3rd. 

— 

900.00 

j Gers. 

Condom, March nth. 

— 

970.00 


Bordeaux, April 24th.. 

310 

— 

1 Gironde. 

1 

\ Bordeaux, April 24th. 

— 

850 to i.ooo 

Herault. 

Montpellier, March 21st. 

3*50 

927.50 

j lUe-et-Vilaine , . . 

i Rennes, March i6th. 

— 

750 to 800 

1 Indre . 

Chateauroux, March 4th . 

— 

900 

1 

1 Indre-et-IyOire . . - 

Tours, March 25th . ! 

350 

— 

j Is^re . 

Grenoble, March 7th . 

3.20 

— 

' Jura . 

! 

Eons-le-Saunier, March 17th. . . . 

— 

900.00 

! Eandes ...... 

Mont-de-Marsan, February 23rd. . 

275 


1 Eoir-et-Clier .... 

Blois, March i8th .. 

350 


j 

Saint-Etienne, March 31st. . . . | 

— 

1,200.00 

I 

! Eoire . ] 

1 Roamae, April 3rd . | 

— 

1,150 

i 

^ Montbrison, April ist .1 

— 

1 950.00 

Eoire (Haute) . . . 

Ee Puy, February 24th . | 

1 

3.00 

— 

lyOire-Inf^rienre • . 

Nantes, March 17th . 

2.75 

— 

I<oiret ...... 

Orl^s, March loth . 

4.00 

— 


Cahors, March 25th .. . ( 

1 i 


750 
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Wages 

Depaitment 

Mixed Commissions, meeting at 

Daily 

Annual 

I^ot-et-Garonne . . 

Agen, March 25th. 

frs. 

fis. 

965 to 1,183 

I^ozi^e ...... 

Metide, February nth. 

— 

950.00 

Maine-et-I^oire . , . 

Angers, March nth. 

— 

950,00 

Manche ...... 

Saint- 1 ^ 6 , March nth. 

2.70 


Mame. 

Chaions-sur Mame, February nth. 

—• 

1,100.00 

Marne (Haute) . . . 

Chaumont, March 4th. 

2.80 to 3.60 

— 

Mayenne. 

I,aval, IMarch nth. 

— 

900 to 950 

Meuftlie-et-Moselle . 

Briey, March i6th. 



Nancy, March 23rd. 

— 

972 

Meuse. 

Bar-le-Duc, February i6tli. . . . 

3.20 

960 

Morbihan. 

Vannes, February 25th. 

2.70 

.... 

Ni^vre. 

Nevers, February 13th. 

— 

1,100.00 

{ 

lyille, March i8th. 

3-50 


Nord.. 

j Cambrai, March i8th. 

3.80 to 4.50 

1,150 to 1,350 

( 

Dunkerque, March i8th .... 

I 

3-50 


Oise. 

Beauvais, February 20th .... 

3.00 to 3.25 

900 to 975 

Orne. 

Alen(;on, March 3rd. 

315 


/ 

Arras, March 2nd. 

2.80 

828.50 

i 

Bethune, February 27th .... 

from 4 to 4.50 

— 

Pas-de-Calais . . 

Montreuil, February 25th .... 

3.00 

900.00 

j 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, March ist . . 

— 

1,000 to 1,300 

/ 

Saint-Omer, March 2nd . . . . j 

from 3 to 3.50 

900 to 1,050 


Saint-Pol, February 25th. 

— 

1,012.00 

Puy-de-D6me . . . 

Clermont-Ferrand, March 22nd. . 

— 

900.00 

Pyrenees (Basses) . 

Fan, April 20th. 

2.50 

_ _ 

Pyr^i^es (Hautes) . 

Tarbes, April 27th ... 

2.50 

750.00 

Pyr€nees-Orientales . 

Perpignan, February 24th .... 

3-50 

_ 

Rhdne. 

l-^yons, February 25th. 

— 

1,200.00 i 
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Wages 1 

Bepartment 

Mixed Commissions, meeting at 

Daily 

Annual 


lyuxcuil, Mardi lotli. 

fis. 

3.00 

frs. 

900.00 


Dure, March 9th. 

3.00 

goo.oo i 

Haute-Saoiie . . 

Gray, March 15th. 

— 

1,050.00 1 

1 

Vesoul, March 9th. 

~ 

1,020.00 j 

Saone-et-lyoire . , . 

Macon, March i8th. 

3-45 

““ 1 

Sarthe. 

De Mans, March 27th. 

3-33 

— j 

Savoie. 

Chambery, February 25fh .... 

3-50 

— 1 

Savoie (Haute) . . 

Annecy, March 13th. ...... 

3 to 3-75 


Seine. 

(No mixed commission was held) 

— 


Seine-Iuf^rieure . . 

Rouen, March 4th and 14th . . . 

3.46 

1,040.00 

Seine-et“Marne . . . 

Melun, March 3rd. 

— 

1,320.00 

Seitie-et'Oise . . . 

(suburban district 
V ersailles,March 3 1 

4-50 

— 


(rural district . . 

4.00 

— 

Sevres (Deux) . . . 

Niort, February i6th. 

3*12 

1,000.00 

: Somme. 

xtaiens, March 21st .. 

— 

875.00 

1 

Albi, March i8th. 

— 

780.00 j 

1 

1 Gaillac, March 17th. 

_ 

8 

d 

a 

Tarn'.■ 

j Castres, February i8th. 

— 

900 to 950 


^ Davaur, February 25th.| 

— 

900 to 950 

Tarn-et-Garonne . . 

Montauban, February 24th . . - 

2.75 

687.50 

Var . 

Draguignan, March 25th. 

3-25 

— 

Vaucluse. 

Avignon, March 30th. 

— 

1,125.00 

Vendee . 

Da Roche-sur-Yon, March rsth. . 

3.00 

900.00 

Vieime. 

Poitiers, April 8th. 

— 

1,050.00 

Vienne (Haute) . . 

Dimoges, March 30th. 

2.88 

— 

Vosges.’ 

Epinal, February nth. 

390 

— 

Yonne . 

Auxerre, May 9th. 


1,150 to 1,250 
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It was difficult to refer a law to a decree, so the Chamber of Deputies 
provided administrative regulations fixing the conditions for the determ¬ 
ination of the average wage, and, in the Reporter’s opinion, in all pro¬ 
bability, the bases fixed by the departmental commissions, founded in ac¬ 
cordance with the Ministerial Circular of May 20th., 1904, will Ire taken 
note of, enquiry being made whether it be not necessary and logical to add 
other members to these commissions, seeing that the prefects have been 
given power to do so. 


§ 5, JProcednre and Various ^Provisions. 

Aft.. 5. — The accident must he declared according to the forms pro¬ 
vided hy article ii of the law of April (^th., 1898, however, the term for declar¬ 
ation laid down in the first paragraph of that article shall he extended from 
48 hours to 10 days. 

The term within which the magistrate may proceed to the enquiry pro¬ 
vided for in the second paragraph of article 12 of the said law is extended to 
three days and the limit for closing the said enquiry laid down in article 13 
is extended from ten to fifteen days. 

In establishing this text Parliament took account of the desires ex¬ 
pressed by the wood merchants in a petition addressed to the Senate on 
August 23rd., 1909. The arguments brought forward in this petition were 
the following: 

As the woodcutters are engaged in an undertaking, by the day and 
by the hour as they choose, with the sole condition of performing the work 
within the term and for the price fixed, forest exploitation may consist 
of many undertakings scattered over large areas, or several communes 
or arrondissements, which renders it materially impossible to declare an 
accident within forty-eight hours, as it may remain unknown for days or 
weeks. 

To oblige the forest exploiter to declare accidents within the term 
fixed by the law would be to render it obligatory for him to visit his lots 
every day or to place an overseer in each, that is to say would put him 
to considerable expense, far heavier than the compensation of the accidents 
themselves.'' 

Aft. 6. —In the conditions specified hy the law of May 2gth., the li¬ 
censed heads of undertakings will he liable to the charge contemplated in article 
25 of the law of April xath., 1906, amended hy the law of March 26th., 1908. 

Art.y. — Employers* Uahilify mutual insurance societies formed ex¬ 
clusively among contractors for forest exploitation may be constituted in the 
conditions provided hy article 6 of the law of April T2th., 1906 if they have 
at least fifty contractors among their members, and if the amount of their 
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united purchases, or the value of the lots, is at least five millions, or if the 
average wages amount at least to 2 millions. 

Sucli a mutual society was authorized by ministerial decree of AU“ 
gust 26tli., 1910 and operates within the terms of article 24 of the law 
of 1898; its rules are in conformity with the model rules and its 24th article 
fixes one centime per franc as the basis of the premium. Article 23 of the 
model rules makes provision for an internal rule, communicated 
to the Minister of Labour before being put into force, regulating in detail 
the relations of the syndicate and its members.'' 

As circumstances were pressing, in order not to delay their organi¬ 
zation, the wood merchants did not ask for any amendment of the decree, 
but the internal rule, allows them, while respecting the text, to adapt 
it to meet the insurmountable difficulties encountered by the wood trade 
in the application of the insurance regulations. 

Article 3 of the internal rule of the employers' liability mutual insur¬ 
ance society of forest contractors reads : 

“ The members of the syndicate being bound by a clause to joint and 
mutual liability each of them must make a rigorously accurate declaration 
of his risks and, as far as possible, keep systematic accounts of the wages 
to serve as the basis for the calculation, when necessary, of the compensa¬ 
tion, to victims of accidents, as well as for establishing the contributions 
due for the insurance of workmen and employees on regular salary and 
not engaged in forest work. 

For work done in the forest, considering the difficulty there is in accur¬ 
ately determining the wages of each workman of this class, the contrib¬ 
ution shall be calculated in accordance with the area, the nature and 
the purchase price of the lots, increased by the charges and other expenses 
connected with the contract, according to a table drawn up and agreed 
on by the board of management each year, allowing of the calculation 
of the risks and average wages of a workman employed in the lot. 

Each member shall in this case send the syndicate, at the date of his 
application for admission and on the occasion of any change in his risks, 
all the vouchers and documents necessary and especially a detailed state¬ 
ment of the description of his lots, stating from whom they were acquired 
and the total price of acquisition. 

He shall further state, as exactly as he can, the approximate total 
number of the workmen he expects to employ on the lot." 

It must not be thought that in introducing in the internal rule a text 
at variance with article 27 of the model rules, the wood trade intended to 
evade the law. This is the less probable as the Minister of Labour must be 
advised of this rule before it comes into operation. But the parties con¬ 
cerned found themselves confronted with a text which had not been drafted 
for their profession, did not contemplate it and could only be made applicable 
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to their undertakings by means of real arithmetical gymnastics which 
would have no other advantage than the introduction of considerable 
and quite superfluous complications. In order to arrive regularly at a 
similar result they would have had to adopt the following process : 

The contributions would be based on the amount of purchases or the 
value of the lots (to determine the contribution of those who are land 
owners), then they would have to be multiplied by a fixed co-eflicictit to 
convert them to wages, and on the amount of these imaginary wages the 
accounts would be made up for auditing by the management. 

In view of these indisputable difficulties, it was for the law, in accord¬ 
ance with the precedent created by the internal rule drawn up by men 
who had done their utmost to keep within the limits of the decree of De¬ 
cember 24th., 1906, without success, and in accordance with the requests 
they had laid before the Commission of the Chamber and previously 
before the Senate, to be placed in a position efficacioUvSly to protect their 
adherents, while offering them the necessary guarantees within the limits 
of the principles of the law. 

Besides —and it is no paradox — in principle the number of accidents 
is in proportion to the purchase price of the lots and not to the wages, for it 
is the trees that render the purchase price high and it is their felling, and 
the lopping of their branches that canse the greatest number of accid¬ 
ents and the most serious ones, while they entail higher wages in pro¬ 
portion to the value of the timber, while the wages for work in copses the 
value of which is very small, is paid in proportion, to that value and the 
less seriousness of the accidents occurring in connection with it. 

It was maintained in the Senate that the value of the lots was in in¬ 
verse ratio to the risks of accident, on the strength of this being so for 
forest lots in uneven country, but these are exceptional, at least in the Cen¬ 
tre, North and West of France, And account must be taken of the fact 
of course, but a whole argument cannot be based upon it. 

The co-efficient of the price of forest lots is, according to information 
furnished by the Employers' Liability Insurance Syndicate of Forest Contrac¬ 
tors, about 40 % of the purchase price, for if the State has many forests, 
with tall forest trees, the exploitation of which does not entail wages in 
proportion to the value of these lots, on the other hand, the landowners 
have, so to speak, only copses, with tall trees in greater or less number, 
the exploitation of which demands high salaries sometimes as high as the 
purchase price and even higher. 

Thus, in order to establish a balance between wages and purchase 
price, the Chamber of Deputies was led to consider that forest lots of a 
value of 5 millions would correspond to wages of the amount of 2 millioiis. 
The law will leave the parties interested in founding employers' liability 
insurance syndicates, the liberty to choose between the two systems the 
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one best corresponding to the requirements and possibilities of the corpor¬ 
ation, while leaving the management the financial resources necessary 
to ensure a real guarantee. 

And there is no doubt the syndicates will prefer the system they have 
already applied. 

The establishment of the insurance premium in accordance with the 
value of the lot seems so in favour with the parties concerned that the in¬ 
surance companies taking forest risks fix their premiums in accordance 
with the wages paid, but leave their members also the option of fixing 
them according to the above value in accordance with a system of reckoning 
nearly the same as that we indicate later on. 

Finally, let us add that the wages in a forest undertaking are a fixed 
quantity, that nothing can affect; when the number of workmen is limited, 
the work done remaining the same, the sum of work done in the season 
by each workman will be greater and his wage higher. 

If, on the contrary, the number of workmen who come to work or are 
engaged by the contractor is larger, the part of the work falling to each 
will be smaller and, as the total wages paid do not vary, the amount 
gained by each will be lower. 

On the other hand, the risks themselves fluctuate as little: either 
there are many workmen and the risk is distributed among a larger number 
of men, but over a shorter period of time; or the workmen are fewer and 
then the risk for each increases on account of their remaining longer in the 
forest and doing a larger amount of work. 

In reality, wages and risks are themselves invariable, but increase 
and diminish with a single variable circumstance the purchase price of 
the forest lot, which, in all justice, is the only element the reality and the 
relations of which in proportion to wages allow of logical appreciation. 

ArL 8. — Article 30 of the law of April 1898 does not apply to the 
present law. 

Infringements of the provisions of article 5 may he ascertained by the la¬ 
bour inspectors arid shall be punishable as provided in article 14 of the law 
of April gth., 1898. 

This article dispenses the employers from the obligation of the public 
posting of the law in the forest. Otherwise it would be necessary for 
measures to be taken for preserving the notices which would seem to be 
unnecessary in consideration of the short duration of the work, always 
at the end of Autumn, and also of the large number of notices to be posted, 
which besides are little read by the parties concerned, who have other means 
of information. 

Art. 9. — The present law shall come into force on the 1st. day of Sep¬ 
tember following its promulgation. From date of its promulgation and during 
the first three months following, contracts of accident insurance, signed pre- 
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viously to such 'promulgation and relating to undertakings contemplated in the 
first article and not guaranteeing the risk specified by the legislation in force 
may he denounced by the insurer or the policy holder hut only as far as con¬ 
cerns the risk contemplated in the present law. 

The denunciation shall be made under the conditions and with the effects 
specified in the two last paragraphs of article 2 of the law of April lath., 1906. 

Art. 10. — Contracts covering the risks of the 1898 law and mixed con¬ 
tracts by which the insurer engages, on the one hand, to guarantee the policy 
hoMer against the risks of the law on accidents in work, if this is made applic¬ 
able to all or part of the risks covered by the contract, and, in the contrary 
case , to cover the risk of his legal liability, may be denounced in the degrees, 
forms and terms contemplated in the preceding article. The denunciation 
of the policy holder shall yet remain without effect, if within the week after it, 
the insurer forwards him a rider expressly guaranteeing the risk contemplated 
and defined in the present law, without any increase in the premium. 

On the expiration of the term of three months contemplated in the preced¬ 
ing article, the silence of both parties shall havet he effect, without other form- 
malities of rendering the mixed contract applicable to the risk determined by 
the present law. 

The date of September ist. seemed most reasonable for the putting 
in force of the law. If the sales of State wood begin in August and end 
at the end of October, the exploitation hardly commences before the be¬ 
ginning of October at earliest and then only in special forests, like the 
State forests. 

Finally, with regard to the denouncing of contracts in course, 
it seemed advisable, on the one hand, to permit denunciation of such 
contracts only for the part of the risk contemplated by the present law 
and, on the other hand, to give those subject to the new risk who have al¬ 
ready signed contracts of this nature, an opportunity of receiving from 
their respective insurers who should consent, without increased preiiiiiiins, 
the guarantee contemplated in the bill. A similar situation had already 
presented itself with the extension of the law of April 9th., 1898 to all 
commercial undertakings, which induced Parliament to vote articles 2 and 
3, which ate reproduced almost in fitU in the new proposal. Let ns add 
that the solution adopted raised no protest on the part of those concerned. 

§ 6 . The Insurance Charges* 

The same will certainly be the case when the new law is promulgated. 
The readiness with which the wood trade has already faced the problem 
permits of our auguring well for the future. 

On June 9th., 1909 at the National Wood Merchants" Congress held 
at Nancy, M. Frientz explained the working of the Mutual Accident Insur- 
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ance Society founded among the wood merchants of the arrondissement 
of St. Die, Not only, said he, have many claims been paid, several of them 
heavy, necessitating the payment of 1,442 francs in pensions out of the 
22,000 frs. capital, but also the premiums have been reduced and a reserve 
fund formed of the amount of 37,530.35 fr. 

At the same meeting, M. Berard stated that he had been for ten years 
president of an Employers'Biability Mutual Insurance Syndicate in Yonne, 
the premiums of which are claculated like those of the Mutual Society of 
Saint Die, on the value of the lots and the syndicate gives every satisfaction. 

These societies had only to provide against the risks consequent 
on article 1,382 of the Civil Code. 

The proposal made to the Chamber in December, 1908 by M. S. 
H. Roblin now, by decision of the Board of Management of Waters and 
Forests of May 27th., 1909, article 66 of the list of charges on the exploi¬ 
tation of State forests, hastened matters. 

At the same time as the insurance societies were preparing to cover 
the new risk the wood merchants' federation was studying the organiza¬ 
tion of an Employers' Biability Mutual Insurance Syndicate, which was 
authorized by Ministerial Decree of August 26th., 1910. The wood trade 
foresaw and accepted the extension, pure and simple, of the law of 1898 
to forests, which led the general secretary of the federation to declare in 
his annual report, in May 1909 We are among those who accept without 
murmuring the principle of the law in relation to forest exploitation." 

The wood merchants, considering the extension of the 1898 law as 
settled, organised the form of insurance with joint and mutual liability, 
and although only the accidents occurring in the State forests could be 
compensated for, the first report published six months after the formation 
of the syndicate, on February 23rd., 1911, showed the adherence of 175 
members who had paid 45,000 francs in contributions”(i). 

The rate of contribution is fixed as follows : 

(a) L By the hectare, for wood purchased at less than 300 frs. the 
hectare (guarantee against the 5 following classes of risks) 3 frs. per 
hectare. 

(b) In the case of purchase prices exceeding 300 frs. the hectare, gua¬ 
rantee : 

Without carriage: 

II. In the case of woodcutters with or without charcoal burners 

(■90 %)• 

(i) At the General Meeting of the FrendiWood-Mei’chants’ Federation, February 28th., 
1912, the President of the Syndicate, anticipated a "bonus of 25 % as the result of the first 
working year. 
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III. Of woodcutters wdth or witlioiit charcoal burners, with or with¬ 
out splitters of wood or sawyers of wood lengthwise, or loppers of 
branches, and all together (i.io %). 

IV. The same with the addition of men stacking the wood or lading 
it at stations or in harbours and all together (1.20 %). 

With carriage: 

V. The same as before with the addition of: carriage risks for 
removal of all wood from the declared lots except for that of transport of 
timber (1.50 %). 

VI. The same as before including carriage risks for removal of 
timber (2 %). 

VII. lyots in uneven or dangerous country; increase of *25 % for 
each of the above classes. 

While inclusion within the terms of the law protects the wounded 
workmen and his family from poverty, the burden has not been so great 
as the employers feared. On September 21st., 1911, in the fifteenth 
ordinary annual meeting of the Syndicate Union of the Woodmerchants 
of the Vosges and Neighbouring Region, the President was able to 
say in his report: (i) 

The second year of work has been as good for the insurance com¬ 
panies as the first was generally speaking bad. The insurers, favourably 
impressed by these results, have been encouraged to reduce their rates. 
If at first it was difficult to find an insurer, to-day they are only too 
abundant. 

“ The Mutual Society X. . . which two years ago offered the most 
favourable conditions and, in spite of losses in the first year, has been 
very liberal in the settlement of claims, now proposes to return to its ori¬ 
ginal rates, suppressing the slight increase introduced! ast year, and leaving 
the other conditions unchanged. The premium would be consequently 
1.20 % of the net purchase price of the lots with an extra charge of 
75 centimes for carriage or 6 % on the amomit of wages including carriage, 
and 5 % on that amount without carriage. 

Pinally, the Director of the French Farmers' Syndicate and Mutual 
Accident Insurance Society has kindly come to inform us of the conditions 
of the Company he represents, which may be thus summarised: 

Premium of i % on the net price of the lots for woodcutters. 

Premiums of 1.15 % if splitters of wood and sawyers of wood length¬ 
wise are included. 

Premiums of 1.75 % if transport is included. 

“Although this is a mutual society, its patronage by the farmers of 
France, its solid organization and the formation of an important reserve 


(i) Moniteuf des Sciences, October 5th., 1911. 
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fiiBcl secure it against any danger of being called on to pay supplemen¬ 
tary premitinis/' 

The aiiiomit of the wages to be insured will be understood when we 
say that in 1909 the exploitation of the State forests alone was carried out 
on 4,i561ots assigned to 1,759 contractors for an amount of 25,562,675 frs. 
and in 1910, on 4,286 lots divided among almost the same number of 
contractors for an amount of 27,586,297 francs, or for the first year wages 
amounting to more than 10 million francs, and for the next year to ii iiiil- 
iioii francs, if it be kept in mind that the forest contractors calculate the 
wages they pay at 4 % of the value of the wood to be felled. 

Were the accidents numerous ? There are no statistics to inform us, 
but a regional list of accidents that the reporter to the Chamber of Deput¬ 
ies was able to obtain by means of an enquiry made among the parties 
concerned, establishes that everywhere the 1898 law has worked normally 
and without dif&culty. There is no doubt it will be the same in the future, 
in the new field of action which is to be opened to it. 


APPENDIX. 


Extract from the Law of April gth,, i8g8, on the Liability for Accidents 
to Labourers in their Work. 


Art. 3. {Amended by Law of March ^ist., 1907). In the cases contem¬ 
plated in article i, the workman or employee shall have a right: 

In case of permanent absolute incapacity, to a pension equal to two 
thirds of his annual wage ; 

In case of permanent partial incapacity, to a pension equal to half 
the reduction in wages due to the accident. 

In case of temporary incapacity, if the incapacity for work last more 
than four days, to an allowance per day, without distinction of working 
days, Sundays and holidays, equal to half the wage he was in receipt of 
at the date of the accident, unless this wage varied: in that case, the daily 
allowance shall be equal to half the average wage for the working days 
in the month preceding the accident. The allowance shall count from the 
fifth day after the accident; but it shall count from the first day if the 
incapacity for work last more then ten days. 

The daily allowance shall be payable at the dates and place of payment 
usual in the undertaking, but the interval may not exceed sixteen days. 

When the accident is fatal, a pension is allowed to the persons men¬ 
tioned hereafter, from date of the death, under the following conditions : 
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[a) An annuity equal to 20 % of the annual wage of the victim to 
the surviving consort, not divorced or separated, on condition that the 
marriage be contracted previously to the accident. 

This pension shall be lost by remarriage; in that case, an amount 
equal to three times that of the iDension shall be paid as fnll compeiisjitioii. 

(&) to legitimate children or natural children recognised before the 
accident, and orphaned of one parent, being under 16 years of age, a pens¬ 
ion calculated on the average wage of the victim in the proportion of 115 % 
of this wage if there is only one child, 25 % if there are two, 35 % if there 
are three and 40 % if there are four or more. 

For children orphaned of both parents, the pension paid to each of 
them shall be 20 % of the wage. 

The total pension may not, in the first instance exceed 40 % of the 
wage nor in the second 60 %. 

(c) If the victim has neither consort nor child, within the terms of 
paragraphs and (&) any relation in the ascending or descending line 
who lived at his expense shall receive, in the case of the ascending line 
an annuity for life and, in the case of descendants, an annuity up to 
the age of sixteen years. These annuities shall be equal to 10 % of the an¬ 
nual wage of the victim, but the total amount of the annuities thus allowed 
may not exceed 30 %. 

Each of the annuities contemplated in paragraph [c] shall be, if need 
be, reduced proportionally. 

The annuities constituted in virtue of the present law shall be payable 
at the residence of the pensioner, or at the chief town of the canton where 
he resides and, if they are paid by the National Pension Institute, at the 
house of the overseer of the establishment named by the pensioner. 

They are payable quarterly on falling due: yet the courts may order 
the anticipation of half the first annuity. 

These pensions shall be not transferable and undistrainable. 

Foreign workmen, victims of aeddents, who cease to reside in Freiidi 
territory, shall receive as payment in full, a lump sum equal to three times 
the pension allowed them. 

The same shall hold in the case of foreign heirs who cease to reside 
in French territory but the lump sum may not then exceed the current 
value of the pension according to the tariff in article 28. 

Foreign representatives of a foreign workman shall receive no compens¬ 
ation if, at the moment of the aeddent, they were not resident in French 
territory. 

The provisions of the three preceding paragraphs may, however, be 
modified by treaties, within the limit of the compensations contemplated 
in the present article, in the case of subjects of countries which guarantee 
our citizens equivalent advantages. 
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' Art. 4 [Amended by Law of March 2 Tst,, 1905.). The head of the 
enterprise shall further bear the expenses for medical attendance and 
medicines as well as the funeral expenses. The latter are calculated 
at a maximum of 100 francs. 

The victim may always choose his own doctor and apothecary. In 
that case, the head of the undertaking is not liable to such expenses be- 
^’^ond the amount fixed by the magistrate of the canton where the ac¬ 
cident occurs, in conformity with a tarifi fixed by decree of the Minister of 
Commerce in accordance with the opinion of a special commission including 
representatives of the doctors' and dispensers' syndicates, professional 
workmen's and masters' syndicates, societies insuring against accidents 
ill work and employers' liability mutual insurance syndicates and liable 
to amendment only every two years. 

The head of the undertaking is only bound in every case, beyond the 
obligations mentioned in article 3, for hospital expenses, which may not 
altogether exceed the charges fixed for the application of article 24 of the 
law of July 15th., 1893 plus 50 %, nor ever exceed 4 francs a day at Paris 
or 3.50 frs. elsewhere." 






GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

RECENT NEWS. 


Miscellaneous Information. 


I. — Co-operative Cow Insurance Societies io England and Wales. — In 
the May number of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture are given sta¬ 
tistics of 22 co-operative societies in England and Wales, dealing with the 
insurance of cows and calves only, which were registered under the Friendly 
Societies Acts on December 31st., 1910. Besides these, there are a consid¬ 
erable number of unregistered societies of a similar character, generally 
known as '' cow clubs,’' but statistics regarding them are not available. 

The following table shows for the 22 societies the number of members 
and the number of cows and calves insured in 1910 : 


Members Cows and Calves 


— Insured 

Total. 1,631 4,588 

Average per society. 74 209 

largest number in any one society . 331 ^,329 

Smallest number in any one society 12 14 


The premiums received and compensation paid were as follows: 


Premiums Compensation 

Received Paid 


Total. £ 929 £ 983 

Average per animal .... 4s. o%d. 4s. 3d. 


The total amount to the credit of the Insurance Fund increased by 
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£117 ill 1910, as shown by the following stateiiiont: 

Total Insurance Fund at end of 1909 . , £ 4^678 


Receipts in 1910: 

Premiums and levies . . , £ 9:29 

Entrance fees. » xo 

Interest.. . » 103 

Sale of carcasses. » 64 

Donations and Subscriptions » 14 

Other receipts. » 12 


Total ... » 1,132 


» 5,810 

Expenditure in 1910: 

Compensation. £ 983 

Other expenses. » 3^ 


Total ... » 1,015 

Total Insurance Fund at end of 1910 » 4>795 


The Act requires that the Management Fund should be distinct from 
the Insurance Fund, but some societies have improperly charged manage¬ 
ment expenses to the Insurance Fund. For 16 societies, insuring 4,017 
animals, the following particulars relative to the Management Fund are 
given: 



Amount 

Average* 
per animal 

Management Expenses : Salaries ...... 

£4^ 

insured 

Other expenses. 

£49 


Total . . . 

£95 

6d. 

Income of Management Fund : Special contri¬ 
butions and levies. 

£75 

4 d. 

Other receipts . *. 

£22 



Total ... £97 

The smallest salary paid was as. 6d. and tlie largest £ii los. in a 
club insuring 1,329 animals. 

The expenses included small sums, such as is. or is. 6d. paid to the 
stewards or committeemen for attendance at meetings or visits to sick 
animals. To meet the management expenses it is usual to make a special 
levy of from 2d. to 6d. per animal. 
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For tlie 22 societies taken together, the surplus of assets over liabili¬ 
ties other than insurance liabilities at the end of 1910 was £4,812 (including 
the £4,795 shown as at the credit of the Insurance Fund). The greater 
part of this is deposited in the Savings Bank at 2% per cent interest. 
As the insurance contract with the menabers terminates every year this 
£4,812 represents a true surplus accumulated during past years owing to 
the expenditure being less than the income. It not only brings in a con¬ 
siderable sum in interest, but secures the members against the risk of having 
to make special levies on themselves in order to meet losses in excess of 
available funds. It amounts on the average to £i is, per animal in¬ 
sured, enough in itseH to meet nearly five times the amount actually paid 
on claims during the year 1910. Fvery society has a reserve fund of this 
description, the smallest being £ 26 for 14 animals insured and the largest 
£ 1,176 for 1,329 animals. One dub has a reserve of £1,050 against 
585 animals insured. 

For 17 of the societies statistics of mortality are available. As the 
rate of mortality to be expected is the most important question for an 
insurance sodety, we give the particulars for all the societies : 



Niim.t>er 

of 

animals 

insured 

Number 

0! auimals 
that died 

Rate 

oi 

Mortality 

% 

Mawdesley . . . . 

• • • • 53 

0 

0.0 

Croston. 

.... 14 

I 

7-1 

Matfen . 

• • • • 37 

I 

2.7 

Tideswell . . . . . 

.... 29 

0 

0.0 

Whixall. 

.... 1,329 

24 

1.8 

Frees. 

.... 585 

15 

2.6 

Friskney . 

.... 104 

4 

3-8 

Haumer ...... 

.... 1,178 

33 

2.9 

Wem. 

.... 256 

7 

2.7 

Sutterton . 

.... 50 

I 

2.0 

Hodnet. 

.... 90 

2 

2.2 

Middle Rasen . . . 

.... 46 

I 

2.1 

Normanton . . . . 

.... 29 

0 

0.0 

Ellesmere. 

.... 219 

3 

1-3 

Saddleworth . . . . 

.... 38 

I 

2.6 

Belsay. 

.... 22 

0 

0.0 

Burleydam . . , . 

.... 164 

I 

0.6 


4.243 

94 

2.2 
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During 1911 tlie average mortality for 4,231 animals was 2.6 per cent. 

Eleven of the 17 societies insure cows only; six also insure calves. 
Usually calves are not insured under six months old, but one society insures 
them from three months old. Eew societies have any rule against iiisiiriiig 
cows above a fixed age, but one declines to admit cows over ten years of 
age, or to pay a claim on a cow over fifteen. The average mortality of 
3,548 cows for the two years 1910 and 1911 was'2.2 per cent; for 689 calves 
it was 3.7 per cent. 

The next point of importance is the amount the society will be called 
on to pay on the death of an insured animal. In the case of cows, six clubs 
pay the full value at the time the cow fell ill, up to a maximum of £10 ; 
one has fixed the maximum at £9, another at £12 and another at £14. 
Three clubs pay only three-fourths of the value, without limit; one pays 
four-fifths of the value, with a limit of £16. Most clubs have only one 
rate of premium for cows and one rule as to payment. Three clubs have 
three grades of preminm and three corresponding grades of payment; 
for instance one club pays the value up to £12, £10, or £8, according 
as the annual premium paid is 6s., 5s., or 4s. 

Where calves are insured, the amount payable is usually the value 
up to £5 or £3, or if the calf be under six or nine months old, a fixed sum 
of £2, 

The actual amount paid in 1910 on 49 cows was £504, an average of 
£10 6s. per cow ; on 12 calves it was £51, an average of £4 5s. per calf; 
for the 94 cows and calves paid for in 13 societies taken together it was 
£822, an average of £8 15s. per animal. 

Taldng into account the four societies where no losses occurred, we 
have 17 societies insuring 4,243 animals in which the compensation paid was 
£822, or 3s, 10 ^d. per animal insured. These 17 societies received in 
premiums and levies £837 or an average of 3s. ii%d. As already stated 
the actual sum. realised in all 22 societies on 4,588 insured animals was 
£929, an average of 4s. o%d. per animal, and the actual sum paid in losses 
was £983, an average of 4s. 3d. per animal. 

Premiums are usually payable quarterly, the commonest rate for 
cows being in the larger societies 4s. per annum, but two societies charge 
5s. and 6s. and one as much as 8s. per annum. 

All the societies have a rule that if at any time the funds are not suffi¬ 
cient to meet the claims the members shall be liable to a special levy per 
insured animal to make up the deficiency; in some societies the amount 
so leviable at any one time is limited to is. per animal iiistired. Societies 
which have accumulated a considerable surplus are fairly secure against 
the risks of ever having to make such a levy; in 1910, only two societies 
raised a levy, the amount in each case being 2s. per cow insured. 
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In addition to the quarterly premiums, it is usual to charge an entrance 
fee for each animal insured, the commonest rates being 6d., is., or is. 6d. 
per cow and 6d. or Qd. per calf, but one society charges 7s. 6d., and another 
15s. per cow on entry. 

The hides and carcasses of insured animals that die generally belong 
to the society. They fetched on the average about £i per animal. 

The members of these societies are mostly small holders and cottagers, 
as is indicated by the fact that the number of animals insured is only 2.8 
per member. 

To judge from the experience of the societies, it is possible for a com¬ 
munity of small holders and cottagers, in any part of England and Wales 
which is not exceptionally unhealthy for cattle, to form a co-operative 
mutual insurance society, and insure each other from loss of their cows by 
disease or accident up to a value of £10 per cow, on payment of charges 
amounting in all to less than 5s. per cow per annum. 

The large insurance companies which deal in live-stock insurance 
generally charge on dairy cows a premium of 7% per cent, on the value 
insured. One company has recently raised its rate from 7% to 8 3/^ per 
cent. At 7% cent, a man insuring his cow for a sum of £10 payable 
on its death by disease or accident would have to pay to one of these com¬ 
panies a premium of 15s. per annum (which would not cover death from 
fire or lightning), as compared with the 5s. or less charged by these 
village cow clubs. 

One reason for this great difference in cost of insurance is that, unlike 
the village club, the large company has to set aside something like 40 per 
cent, of its premium income to pay for commission, agency fees, veterinary 
expenses, clerical and expert staff, interest on capital, depreciation of build¬ 
ings, and profit to shareholders. The main reason, however, is that, 
in their expereience, about 6 per cent., on the average, of the dairy cows 
insured with them die every year, whereas the losses among cows insured 
ill village clubs average only a little over 2 per cent, per annum. 

Among the causes which have been suggested for this great difference 
ill experience are — 

(1) That a distant and impersonal company is more likely than a 
village club (in which the members know each other and each other's cows 
and all are interested in preventing any unfair risk to the society) to have 
doubtfully sound animals foisted upon it, and to suffer from careless treat¬ 
ment of sick animals or from excessive valuations of animals that may die; 

(2) That the small holders' cow, being a precious possession always 
under the eye of its master and mistress, is more carefully watched, guarded 
and tended than the cow in a large herd, which is apt to be looked upon 
as a mere machine for the production of milk. 
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2. ” Tiie Agricttltural and GeaeraL’ Co-operative insurance Society^ . This 

society was loxined in 1908 nn.de,a* the auspices of tlie AgrlcuiUiriil Or- 
ganisatio.ii Society. It affects all classes of fari.ii insiirar''Ce, i!S|H,:ci;;1!y 
fire insurance, acting for the most part through the niediniii erf Toca! 
Committees, which assist it in valuing the risks and in estimating tlie coiiipeii.- 
satioii. The Tocal Committees are not usually specially formed for tlie 
purpose; most of them are the Committees of co-operative societies afliliated 
to the Agricultural Organisation Society, and of other local agricultural 
societies, which also act as lyocal Committees in connection with the Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Insurance Society. 

The interest on the share capital is limited to 5 per cent, and the bulk 
of the profits is returned to the policy-holders in the fonii of bonus on the 
premiums paid. 

In the few months during which the Society was at work in 1908^ 
the premium income was £283 and no claims of any importance were 
made. The following are some particulars of the working of the Society 
in 1909, 1910, and 1911: 


1909 1910 1911 



£ 

£ 

£ 

Net premium income after deducting 

reinsurance . 

1,183 

2,141 

2,969 

Net compensation paid . 

74 

683 

587 

Net profit... 

399 

758 

1,428 


In each of these years the Society has declared a 5 per cent, dividciixl 
on the shares and a 25 per cent l^onus on the all the members’ policies is¬ 
sued by the Society. On life-insurance policies, which are not isstied di¬ 
rectly by the {Society, but can be effected through its agency, 5 per cent, 
bonuses were declared. 

Of the bonuses and dividends one-third is paid direct to the member. 
The remaining two-thirds are credited to his account, being withdrawal)le 
only under certain conditions, and furnishing a special reserve fund known 
as the '' personal reserve’'. Where the bonus is less than 2s. 6d., it is 
entirely placed to the member’s personal reserve account. 

In 1911, an additional 10 per cent, was placed to the personal reserve 
account of each member entitled to bonus. In that year, therefore, the bonus 
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really ainoiiiited to 35 per cent. The bonuses and dividends absorbed 
a total of £769, of which £254 was paid in cash and £315 to the personal 
reserve. 

These sums being deducted from the available balance left £1,363. 
Of this, £1,141 was placed to the Fire Account and £46 to the General Ac¬ 
count as reserve for unexpired liability, the remainder being carried for¬ 
ward to the next year's profit and loss account. 

(Summansed from the Reporta of the Agricultural Organisation Society for the 
years 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910, and Co-operation in Agriculture^ March 1912). 
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GERMANY. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Life Insurance as a Means of Promoting Dismortgaging 
and Acquisition of Land. 


Sources: 

(a) Official Publications : 

Agricultural Department (France). I^e Credit k long terme en faveur de la petite propri^t6 
rurale {Lons Credit for Small Holdinss) Paris, National Press, 1910. 

I^aw of July 27th., 1911 on the National Federation of I^and Credit Institutes (in Hungary) 
(Ti-anslated in the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, February, 1912). 

I/Uw for the Formation and Preservation of Small Rural Property and for Family Property 
(in the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intellisence, February, 19ii). 

Geschaftsbericht des kaiserlichen Aufsichtsamts fiir Privatversicherung fiir das Jahr 
1910 {Report of the Imperial Office for the Supervision of Private Insurance for the Year 1910) 
Berlin; Guttentag, 19ii. 

Deutsche I^andwirtschaftsrat. — Die Entschuldrmg des laudwirtsdiaftlich genutzten 
Grandbesitzes unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Bntschuldungsaktion der Ost- 
preussischai Eandschaft und ihrer bisherigeu Ergebnisse {Dmnortsa.sins of Rural 
Property and the Results obtained in East Prussia), Berlin, Parey, 19ii). 

(&) Publications of Credit and Insurance Institutions. 

Errichlung einer Eebensversicherungsanstalt der Ostpreussischen Eandschaft {Founda^ 
lion of a Life Insurance Institute by the East Prussia Landschaft). I^roposal made at the 
49th. General Meeting of tlie East Prussia Eandschaft. IConigsberg, January, 1910. 

Verhandlungen der Konferenz vom 26. November 1910 {Discussions at the Conference of 
November 26th., igio. Berlin, on the Formation of Public Life Insurance Institutes). IC6- 
nigsberg. Printed by Hartung, 1910. 

Auszug aus der Verhandlungsschrift iiber die Konferenz der Eandesdirektoren in Berlin 
1911. Die Brrichtung oftentlicher Eebensversichemngsanstalten {Extract from the Dis* 
cussions at the Conference of the Provincial Managers on the Foundation of Public Life In¬ 
surance Institutes). 
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Denkschrift iiber die Gruiidlagen des Geschaftsbetriebes der Ecbeusversidicraiigsanstalt 
der Ost. pi', I^andsdiaft {Memoir on the Working of the East Prussum Lanchchafi 
Insurance Institute). Kdnigsberg, January, 1911. 

Zwedi iiiid Ziele der landschaftlidicn Institute : Ostpreussisclie I>ndscliaft {Objects of the 
East Prussian Landschaft Institute)^ Published by the I^dsdiaft, Kunigsberg, 1911. 

Eebensversichenmgsanstalt der Ostpr. Eandsdiaft. Die Verwendung der Tilgtiiigsbdtriige 
mr Eebensversidierung {East Prussian Life Insurance Institute. Utilisation of the Sinking 
Fund Payments for Life Insurance) ICdnigsberg. 

The above Institute has also published other pamphlets on insurance contracts: (a) fixed 
term (V. zu festem Termin); (b) mixed (gemischte V.); (c) life (V. auf den Todesfall); annui¬ 
ties (lyeibrenten). 

Statut der lyebensversicherungsanstalt der Ostpr. Eands. {Rules of the East Prussian 
Landschaft Insurance Institute) Kdnigsberg, 1910. 

Eebensversicherungsanstalt der Ostpreussischen Eandschaft: Pramientarife {Premium 
T ariffs). Kdnigsberg. 

Beridit iiber die Entwickelung der Eebensversicherung der Ostpreussischen Eandschaft 
{Report on the Development of Life Insurance in the E. Prussian Landschaft Institute), 
Kdnigsberg, November, 1911. {Publication of the B. Prussian landschaft). 

Verhandlungen des Ausserordentlichen engeren Ausschusses der Sdilesischen Eandschaft 
1911 {Deliberations of the Special Committee of the Silesian Landschaft). Breslau, Grass 
& Co., 1911. 

VorschKge fiir den XXI Generallandtag der Schlesischen Eandschaft {Proposals before 
the 2ist Meeting of the Silesian Landschaft). 

Satzung der Schlesischen Provincial Eebensversicherungsanstalt {Rules of the Provincial 
Life Insurance Institute for Silesia^ approved October a'^rd.^ 1911), 

Die Einrichtung und Bedeutung der dffentlichen Eebensversicherungsanstalt fiir Pommcrn. 
{Foundation of the Public Life Insurance Institute for Pomerania). Stettin, 1911. 

Satzung der Posenschen Provinzial-Tebensversicherungsanstalt {Rules of the Provincial 
Life Insurance Institution^ Approved October 2i,rd.^ 1911). 

Posensche Provinzial-Eebensversicherungsanstalt, Pamphlets on various insurance contracts ; 
(long term, mixed, life, annnity). 

Report of the Session of the General Meeting (General-Bandtage) of tlie West Prussia Band- 
schaft, held July 6th., 1911. 

VorscMage der General-Bandschafts-Direktiou zu dem im Jalu*e 1911 abzuhaltenden 

27 General-Bandtage der Westpreussischen Bandscliaft {Proposals of the Management 
of the West Prussian Landschaft at the zyth. General Meeting, 1911). 

Vorschlage der General-Bandschaft-Direktion zu dem am 30. November 1911 abzuhaltenden 

28 General-I^andtage der Westpreussischen Bandschaft {Proposals of the Board of Manage¬ 
ment of the W. Prussian Landschaft before the aSth, General Meeting to he held on Novem¬ 
ber 20th., 1911.). 

Yerband offentlicher I^bensversicherungs-Anstalten in Deutschland. — Erriditung eines 
Verbandes offentlicher Bebensversicherungs-Anstalten in Deutschland {Foundation of 
a Federation of Public Life Insurance Institutes in Germany), Berlin, December, 1911. 

Eingabe des Verbandes deutscher Bebensversicherungsgesellschaften in Munchen be- 
treffend die Bebensversichenmgsanstalt der Ostpreussischen Bandschaft in Konigsberg 
{Memoir of the Federation of Life Insurance Societies on the East Prussia Life Insurance 
Institute). 
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(c) Other Publications : 

Altschuler, lyUDWiG: Ueber Hypothdcentilguagsversicberung, insbesoudere in Belgieti 
imd Frankreidi {Life Insurance for the Purpose of Dismortgaging, especially in Belgium 
and France) in the “ Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalokonomie und Statistik,” Jena, 1911. 
Hecht, Dr. Felix : Der Europaisdie Bodenkredit {Land Credit in Europe) I^eipzig, Dtmcker 
und Hiimblot, 1900). 

A. U. : Hypothekarlebensversichening {Life Insurance for the Purpose of Dismortgaging) 
Article in the Versicherungslexicon of Prof. A. Manes. Tiibingen, Mohr, 1909, 

Von Altrock : Fntsdiuldung des landlichen Gnmdbesitzes {Dismortgaging of Rural Pro¬ 
perly) in “ Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften Jena, Fischer, 1909. 

Various Articles in the following reviews: Die (June, 1911), Soziale Kultur (November, 

1910) : Deutsche landwirtschafiliche Genossenschaffspresse, (June 15th., September 15th., 

1911) ; Archiv fiir Versicherungswirischaft (April i8th., 22nd., 1911). Soziale Praxis und 
Archiv fur Volkswohlfahrt (February 22nd., 1912} ; Zeitschrift fiir Versicherungswesen 
(June 2ist., 1911) ; Annalen des gesamten Versicherungswesens (June i8th., 1911) ; Le 
Moniteur des Assurances Beiges et Eiranghes (January loth,, 19ii). 


§ I. Recent Applications of the Principle in Favour of Agriculture, 

The idea of guaranteeing payment of debts by means of the debtor's 
life insurance policy, after no little opposition on theoretical grounds and 
much hesitation in its practical realisation, has extended itself and realised 
itself more and more completely. 

It is to solve the house problem that the widest application of the prin¬ 
ciple has been made of supplying the absence of a sufficient real estate 
guarantee by the opening of a credit secured by the payment of a certain 
sum on the death of the debtor, in case he has not succeeded in paying 
his debt during his life. 

In many countries, especially in large cities where rents are high, 
both with the object of increasing the supply of new houses on the market 
so as to reduce the price, and especially of enabling the middle classes to 
ensure themselves of the possession of houses at a low price and thus 
save themselves from the heavy burden of excessive rents, credit institutes, 
institutes of public utility and private bankers have lent the necessary 
capital for the building or purchase of houses or mere apartments on the 
security of a life insurance policy, of an amount equal to the portion of 
the loan remaining due. 

But in recent years this principle, capable of a wide application, has 
been also considered in connection with the interests of the agricultural 
classes in Parliaments, by capitalist societies for speculation and by large 
co-operative land credit societies (Tandschaften). 

In this article we shall give special attention to the interesting 
experiment made by certain Prussian Tandschaften to attain, by means 
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of life iiisuiance institutes of their own organization, tiic two 'principal 
objects of dismortgaging rural property and investing the unmQy of the 
farmers who have insured their lives, to the advantage of agriculture and 
of those regions to which they belong. 

But before entering upon this subject we wish to signalise other attenipts 
of different aim and origin, but representing the application of tlie same 
principle in behalf of rural property. We wish to call attention to tlie law 
of July 27th., 1911 on the National Federation of Himgar km I/a;n(l Credit 
Institutes, the French legislative experiment in accordance with the law 
of March 19th., 1910 on long credits in favour of small rural holdings, and, 
finally, the agreement between the Rhenish Mortgage Bank in Maniilieim 
and the Karlsruhe life insurance society for the concession of loans to be 
repaid in instalments on life insurance policies. 


§ 2 . — Rnral Credit Secured on Insurance Policies in J^reneh 
and Hungarian J^aw* An Italian Bill, 


The principle of profiting by a life insurance policy in order to obtain 
agricultural loans has been sanctioned in France and in Hungary by recent 
laws and in Italy in a biU. By the French Law of March 1910, the 
agricultural credit societies have been authorized to grant personal loans 
at low interest, intended, according to the law, to facilitate the purchase, 
improvement, transformation and reconstitution of small farms, taking as 
security for these loans, not to be less than 8,000 frs. in amount, nor for a 
period of more than 15 years, either a mortgage or a life insurance policy. 
(Art. 2). 

As we have already remarked, when dealing with this law (i) the insur¬ 
ance system was considered as an exceptional method of guarantee. The 
law wished chiefly to provide for the farmers who could offer a real 
guarantee. Only in carefully selected cases, according to the Ministerial 
comment on the law, when it is a question of a farmer who is not able to 
give a mortgage in guarantee of a loan and yet deserves credit on account 
of his honesty and industry and the certainty that he will use the money 
in the best possible way for the equipment of his farm, does the law au¬ 
thorize the land credit or real estate credit society to grant such a farmer 
loans on condition of his insuring his life in the National Insurance In¬ 
stitute for an amount, corresponding to that of the capital lent. Practice, 
rather than the law, which contains no absolute provisions, will settle 

(i) Bulletin of 'Economic and Social Intelligence, 1911, lyoag Agricultural credit 

its Oiaracteristics and its “ Role,** pp. 207-3^2. 
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tile limits for the application of this means for obtaining credit. These 
limits may, on the one hand, be determined by the trustworthiness of 
the farmer applying for credit on the security of a life insurance policy; 
on the other hand, by convenience and the possibility of the farmer sup¬ 
porting the burdens of the loan and of the insurance. 

The principal object of the French law of 1910 was to bind the farmers 
to the soil by offering them the possiblity of forming an economic position 
sufficient for their requirements and for those of their families and so to 
diminish the attraction of the city for the country labourers. The loans 
however, contemplated by this law, have for their object the placing of 
the farmers in a position to form for themselves a small farm or to enlarge 
one inherited; to improve the land possessed by means of drainage, 
irrigation, etc.; change, for example, the method of cultivation in accord¬ 
ance with new conditions of the agricultural market; or again to recon¬ 
stitute a small farm destroyed by floods. Now, in all these cases and in 
many others, that might be given as examples, it is enough that the farmer, 
of known good character, should become a member of the local credit 
institute in order to obtain a loan, on mortgage or on his insurance policy, 
of the amount required for the accomplishment of the above ends. 

It is to be observed also that the life insurance policy may not only 
serve as a substitute for the security on mortgage but may also serve to 
strengthen the latter. The application, however, of this new principle of 
life insurance to increase long personal credit, may be extended when aU 
the necessary economic and social conditions are united to persuade the 
small farmers of the desirability of not abandoning their land for city 
workshops and of obtaining the desired farm by means of the sacrifices 
imposed on them both by the loan and by the life insurance contract. 

The law of March 19th., 1910 is too recent for us to enquire into the 
results obtained'. we must wait until it has been fully tried. 

As to the application in Hungary of the principle of securing rural 
loans on insurance policies, we may refer to what we have recently pub¬ 
lished (i) on the National Confederation of Tand Credit Institutes {Ma-^ 
gyur Foldhitelintzetek Orszdgos Szovertsege). Founded in accordance with 
the law of July 27th., I9ii,by the Government with the assistance of three 
credit institutes, this new financial body has for its object to assist the Hun¬ 
garian people in the formation of small holdings, obtaining for them the 
means for the subdivision of property, settlements, building of labourers 
houses, purchase of public pasture land, and, lastly, the purchase of pro¬ 
perty and its dismortgaging by means of life insurance. 


(i) Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence^ February, 1912 ; compare also the same 
Bulletin, June, 1911. “ Proposal for the Foundation of an Agricultural Bank in Hungary,’^ 
pp. 213-214. 
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Ill the coticession of these loans on the special guarantee of life insur¬ 
ance, the new institute, founded by the above mentioned National ]?ederatioii 
of lyand Credit Institutes, intervenes to arrange life insurance contracts 
with the P'irst General Hungarian I^ife Insurance Society. 

Let US lastly add, that, contemporaneously with the pronitilgatioii 
of these two laws in France and in Hungar\^ also in Italy the plan of sub¬ 
stituting an insurance policy for a real security from the fanners has been 
contemplated. 

On April 28th., 1910, the premier, the Hon. L. Lnzzatti, presented a 
bill for the formation and preservation of rural holdings and homesteads; 
this bill w^ould have authorized the Savings Banks, People’s Banks, 
Pawn Institutions, and Credit Institutions to grant loans for the purchase 
of small holdings, from i to 3 hectares in area, or if of greater area of a 
value of not more than 3,000 francs. These loans might, according to the 
bill, have been of the amount of four fifths of the value of the property and 
have been guaranteed by a single premium life insurance policy, for the 
payment of the annuities still due at the debtor’s death. This insurance 
might be contracted with the National Thrift Institute for Invalidity and 
Old Age or with the National Life Insurance Society (i). 

Through the fall of the Luzzatti Ministry in the Spring of 1911, this 
bill never came to a vote. In any case it also serves to show the tendency 
of modern legislation to provide for the credit of small farmers, and the 
preservation or formation of their farms by means of life insurance po¬ 
licies in substitution or completion of security by mortgage on real estate. 

§ 3. Agreements of Mortgage Banks with I^ife Insurance Societies* 

The principle studied by us in this article has been practically realised 
in another way. We refer to the system adopted by the “ Rheinische Hypo- 
theken Bank ” of Mannheim, which, in order to promote the dismortgaging 
of rural property by means of life insurance, about the end of 1910, entered 
into an agreement with the Karlsruher Lebensversicherungs Act. Ges.” 
By virtue of this agreement, debtors of the Rheinische liypothekeii- 
Bank” may take out insurance policies on special conditions in order to 
pay their debts. This is the first example given by a capitalist insitute 
that has provided for this association of mortgage loans and life insurance. 

Although this arrangement is quite recent, it is the fruit of principles 
that have long been preached with apostolic fervor and conviction, derived 
from study and experience, by Dr. Felix Hecht, who has long been manager 
of this Bank. His idea that every generation must itself provide for the 


(2) See art. 2 of the law in the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence February, 1911® 
p. 208. 
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extinction of its own debts has not only been accepted by the Rheinische 
Hypothekenbahk, but also by the Government of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden. It was indeed the Minister for Home A:ffairs of that Grand Duch^^ 
who gave an impulse to the practical solution of the problem. 

The Rheinische Hypothekenbank has then preferred the method of 
letting a separate institute complete the insurance contract. This experi- 
meiit also is of too recent date to allow of judgment being passed on it. 

From the report of the Rheinische Hypothekenbank on its work for 
the year 1911, no precise information can be derived and it only appears 
that use of this system of life insurance has been made in certain cases. 

The example of the “ Rheinische Hypothekenbankcertainly does 
not stand alone, since such rural credit operations in combination with 
life insurance contracts have already been admitted in the Rules of other 
Banks. 

Thus we know that the '' Land Credit Society of Buenos Ayres and 
the Argentine Provinces {Credit Fonder de Buenos Ayres et des Frevin¬ 
ces Argentines), founded at Paris, on September 27th., 1910 as a Society 
limited by shares, proposes as we read in its rules (art. i. al. e), to arrange 
with insurance companies situated or represented in the Argentine Re¬ 
public for the facilitation of the relief of debtors. 

§ 4. Provincial JCife Insurance Institutes in Prussia. 

Although we have thought fit to call attention to various examples 
and modes of adopting life insurance policies to the service of land credit, 
with the object of showing how the idea has been accepted almost contem¬ 
poraneously in various countries, yet it is to the Prussian provincial life 
insurance institutes, now federated together, we wish especially to turn 
our attention, on account of the economic and political importance of these 
institutes for agriculture and the money market. 

The very opposition the private insurance institutes and the pro¬ 
fessional press representing them have made to this movement, justifies 
ns in occupying ourselves somewhat at length with these new German 
institutes of public utility, explaining the objects the promoters propose 
to attain, the special conditions of their origin, and the first results obtained. 

The idea of organising life insurance institutions, of public character, 
originated with the East Prussia Eandschaft, which, in November, 1910, 
founded the first insitute of the kind. Immediately afterwards in West 
Prussia, Pomerania, Posen and Silesia, other public life insurance instit¬ 
utes were founded on the initiative of the Provincial Administrations, 
with the adherence, sometimes of the Eandschaften, sometimes of the Pro¬ 
vincial Fire Insurance Societies. The foundation of similar institutes 
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also in other provinces is now contemplated. The separate institutes have 
united m a federation, recognised on the 24th. November, 1911. 

It cannot be said that these institutes which have arisen almost sim- 
ultraneously on the impulse given by the initiative of the East Pruss¬ 
ian Landschaft, have all the same ends. The conditions are too different 
between province and province to allow of this. 

The first institute was founded in East Prussia, principally to contribute 
efficiently to the dismortgaging of rural property, to use the capital in the in¬ 
surance offices for the benefit of agriculture in the same Eastern Province, 
and finally to group round the powerful body, the East Prussian Eandscliaf t, 
in continually larger number, the ranks of the farmers, and to unite them by 
a continually closer community of interests; the others, founded, in re¬ 
gions where the indebtedness of rural holdings is not great and where 
the usage of insurance is not frequent, have essentially different objects. 
They aim at developing thrift in the population, where private societies 
have not succeeded in overcoming the distrust especially of the farming 
classes, and at maintaining a certain balance in the investment of capital, 
distributing it equally in urban and rural mortgages, yet always maintain¬ 
ing the principle of preventing the emigration of money from the province 
in which it was made. 

The limits of our article and the special task our Bulletin proposes 
to itself do not allow of our showing the special conditions under which 
the institutes arose in the various provinces and compel us to confine our 
observations to the initiative of East Prussia, which offers greater interest 
than any other on account of the importance of the agricultural problems 
it has attempted to solve. 

Persons at the head of German agriculture had long had the idea 
of availing themselves of life insurance as a means of dismortgaging. Af¬ 
ter having been brought forward at the agricultural conference of 1894 
and in the plenary meetings of the German Board of Agriculture of the 
years 1900 and 1901, it was discussed in 1902 in the Conference of the Gen¬ 
eral Managers of the Eandschaften. 

With the object of attaining this end, — the dismortgaging of rural 
land — in 1907, the East Prussian Eandschaft, among other provisions 
for dismortgaging, or at least for hindering further indebtedness, decided 
to have recourse to the means of life insurance (i). To this decision the 

(i) la the 1907 meeting the following three systems for dismortgaging rural property 
were indicated : 

(1) Grant of additional rural loans, fixing the limits of indebtedness ; 

(2) Grant of mortgages, repayable by instalments by the Bank of the East Prussia 
Eandsdiaft, without fixing of the limits of indebtedness. 

(3) Grant of loans together with life insurance policies, also witliout fixing the limits 
of indebtedness. 
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East Prussian Eandscliaft was induced by alarm at tbe heavy debt on agii- 
culttire in that province. Bnt if it is now recognised as a fundamental 
principle of modern rural economy that the dismortgaging of rural property 
must be facilitated, this must appear in full force in East Prussia and in 
a degree to call for a multiplicity of means adequate for the various cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Whether it is a case of a loan for purposes other than production, 
that is of a loan contracted by means of mortgage for objects other than 
the improvement of the property, or a debt contracted for the transform¬ 
ation of the productive conditions of the property, in any case, the debt 
must be extinguished within a longer or shorter term, so as not to deprive 
the property of the possibility of new investment of capital for such works 
as in future may be rendered necessary. 

On the other hand, the existence of a debt obliges the proprietor 
to the working of a property, which, in part, to the degree of the debt 
contracted, may be said to be fictitious property, as the indebted proprietor 
is almost a mere administrator, to the degree of his debt, of the property 
of his creditor, and the administration of the property of another with 
the obligation of paying the creditor a certain fixed interest is very often 
a difficult and dangerous work. 

Therefore, in the course of the last century there was a large develop¬ 
ment of land credit organizations for the specific purpose of the gradual 
extinction of debts on mortgage. 

But sometimes it is not enough that a loan should be extinguished 
within a stated term of years, by a system of instalments, calculated on the 
intrinsic character of the farm mortgaged, according to the technical and 
economic nature of the operations to be accomplished with the capital 
borrowed. 

Often the personal element must be considered, as the conditions of 
a farm vary according as it belongs to one or another proprietor. A farmer 
receiving a loan to carry out a work of agricultural transformation on his 
own land may have so acted, trusting in his own technical capacity, his 
personal energy and merits as administrator and farmer, considering 
himself capable of working the farm in such a way as to be able to defray 
the expenses involved in the maintenance of his family and at the same time 
pay the interest each year and a large annuity and so, after a certain period, 
extinguish his debt and complete the improvement of his farm. If there 
had been another farmer in his place, he might be technically incompetent 
and not rich enough to pay off such a loan while at the same time providing 
for the needs of his family. Under such circumstances the sudden death 
of the head of a family who had undertaken a profitable work trusting in 
the plenitude of his own resources, may bring his household to ruin. None 
of the money lent by the Credit Institute will be lost, if, as usually happens, 
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the prudeatial limits have been observed that every bank imposes on itself. 
But for the heirs, the engagements undertaken by their father will be a 
cause of ruin or a serious burden they will hardly be able to support for 
long. 

All these considerations serve as basis for the thesis that every landliolcl- 
er should if possible pay off the debts he himself has contracted, iiiaintained 
by Dr. Ik BEecht in several of his writings on the general principle that 
every generation should pay off the debts it has itself contracted.(Jcde Gene¬ 
ration hat die Schuiden zu tilgen, die von ihr aufgenouimen worden sind)(i). 
If it is clear that it is often advisable for a landholder who has borrowed 
for a productive purpose, to provide for the repayment of his debt, we need 
add nothing more to show the economic and moral necessity that he should 
pay off his own debts when contracted for his personal requirements or 
for those of his family, because this corresponds to a very widespread sent¬ 
iment and is the economic understanding on which long credits are granted. 
If it were not, in fact, with the hope of paying the loan why burden the fatm 
with a heavy debt instead of selling the whole ox part to satisfy per¬ 
sonal economic requirements as soon as favourable conditions of the 
market allowed? Yet to pay off the whole of one's debt it is not enough to 
undertake to jpay even large instalments, because death may surprise even 
the most robust before the gradual extinction of the debt be quite completed, 
lyife insurance may, however, in any case, meet the necessity, since the re¬ 
payment of the whole loan is made no later than the debtor's death. 

But the East Prussia Dandschaft had also other specific ends in view 
in founding a jDublic life insurance institute. First of all, the concentra¬ 
tion of all the funds collected by the life insurance institutes, in favour 
of rural property and especially of property in the province to which the 
policy holders belong. 

The life insurance societies may be comsidered as savings banks, 
with the sole difference that the amounts deposited in the latter are 
received and withdrawn within comparatively short periods, while 
in the insurance societies the money collected as a rule remains for 
almost the whole of a man's life. The financial resources of the insiiraiice 
institutes are really immense and their great importance is recognised by 
all. But how do the private insurance societies invest their capital ? 
With their Boards of Managament in large urban centres, and especially 
in Berlin, these societies naturally tend to invest their capital in urban 
mortgages. According to the Statistics published by the Imperial Office 
for the Supervision of Private Insurance Institutes, at the end of 1909 


(i) See HecJit, Dr. Felix: Der EufopdUohe Bodmkfcdit, vol. I. Leipzig : Humblot, 1900. 
page II. 
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out of a total of 4.75 milliards belonging to 43 German Life Insurance 
Institutes, 3.68 milliards were invested in urban and rural mortgage in the 


following proportions: 




Property 

Number 
of roans 

Amount 
of roans 

Percentage 



Marks 


Rural 

652 

42,165,000 

i-i % 

Urban 

35.736 

3,637,901,000 

98.9 % 

Total . . 

• 36,388 

3,680,066,000 

100 


It is enough to cast a glance at these figures to see the enormous dis¬ 
proportion between the urban and rural investments, certainly not corre¬ 
sponding with the proportion of the business done among the city and 
country populations. The insurance societies then are a cause of a con¬ 
siderable diversion of capital from the country to the city, causing no small 
injury to the interests of agriculture. 

Therefore it is an action of great political, economic and social import¬ 
ance that the East Prussia Landschaft has proposed to exert. Pounding 
a provincial life insurance institute, it has wished to arrange that the capital 
derived from savings in East Prussia should find investment in the province 
in which they were produced and especially in loans in favour of rural pro¬ 
perty. 

The consequences of this policy will escape no one : on the one hand 
there is an increase in the amounts available for agricultural purposes, 
on the other hand the infittence of the Landschaft will grow constantly 
greater, as it sees the field enlarged in which it can directly or indirectly 
exert its infitience. 

With the foundation of a public life insurance institute, the Ostpreus- 
sische Landschaft expects to realise also other ends : the extension of 
insurance among the people and the reduction of its cost. 

The Private Life Insurance Societies, according to Dr. Kapp, General 
Manager of the East Prussia Landschaft, have devoted their attention 
to the problem of popular insurance without being able to solve it. Only 
public institutes may hope to extend the use of this kind of insurance with 
more success than has hitherto been attained. 

Again this Institute founds no small hope for its development upon 
the possibility of transacting life insurance business, while economising 
the cost of working as compared with that of private societies. 

Public insurance institutes have the great advantage of availing them¬ 
selves of public functionaries, already established in the various districts 
of each province, as their agents, such as those of the provincial fire in- 
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surance societies, the Eandschaft employees, or the agents of rural co¬ 
operative societies. Hence there would be a large reduction of the costs 
of administration. On the other hand private societies, in fierce competi¬ 
tion with each other, must support heavy expenses in extending their 
clientele. 

The remuneration given by the East Prussia Institute to its agents 
is very small. Two types of insurance have to be distinguislied : tliat con¬ 
tracted with the Eandschaft by mortgagers, who may insure by simple 
payment of the instalments of their debt, without any increase in the amount 
of these instalments ; and the other type of ordinary insurance, not asso¬ 
ciated with the pa3uiient of debts. 

For contracts of the first type the agents of the institute receive a 
commission of 5 %o on the amount insured; for the other contracts they 
receive gY^Voo- 

If on the other hand the agent's charges in private societies are consid- 
dered, we find that they amount to 20 %oof the amounts insured (and in 
certain new undertakings they rise to even 60 %o)- Besides this, private 
societies have to bear an expenditure of 2 % on the premiums, for their 
collection each year. Calculating on the basis of these figures we see at 
once that these societies have to bear considerably heavier burdens. 

Ill contracts for an amount of 10 million marks, 6 millions represent 
contracts by means of instalments in payment of a debt and 4 millions 
independent insurance. The East Prussia Institute has then to pay agency 
expenses to the amount relatively of 30,000 and 38,000 marks: if we add 
to these 62,000 marks for general expenses, we have a total expenditure 
of 130,000 marks. 

In private societies on an insured amount of 10,000,000 there is an 
agency charge of 200,000 mks., for the contracts and 120,000 marks for 
collection of the premiums, which it is supposed are equal to 40 %o of 
the amount insured and are collected in a period of 15 years: therefore 
together an expenditure of 320,000 mks. 

Therefore the expenditure of the East Prussia institute is 190,000 
marks less than that of the private societies. 

These then are the fundamental reasons that have induced the Eand- 
schaft to found a public life insurance institute with a capital of i million 
ia 3 % % lettres de gage of the Eaiidschaft itself. This capital becomes the 
property of the Institute without the Eandschaf t having any claim to repay¬ 
ment, except in the case of the liquidation of the Institute. The new In¬ 
stitute was founded without contributions from the province. 

This institute transacts various classes of insurance business. 

{a) Fife insurance of landholders who are debtors to the Eandschaft: 
the annual premiums consist of the instalments of the debt, without any 
increase in its amount (Tilgungsversicherungen). 
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(b) Ordinary insurance, either of farmers or others. 

These operations may be for insurance payable at fixed date or at deaths 
of mixed character or annuities. 

The work of this Institute during its first year is seen in the following 
Statement for December 31st., 1911. 


Number of Contracts 

Proposed 

Amount Assured (marks) 

Insurance 
by Means 
of Instalments 
of Debt 

Independent 

Farmers 

Insurance 

Non-P'armers 

Total 


733 

9,882,200 

_ 

— 

— 


139 

— 

1,631,800 


— 


160 

_ 

— 

1,169,000 


j Total. . . 1,032 

— 


— 

12,683,000 

Withdrawn . , . 

64 

660,800 

104,000 

27,000 

791,800 

Rejected . 

77 

746,050 

57.500 

142,000 

945.550 

Total . . 

141 

1,406,850 

161,800 

169,000 

1.737.350 

Accepted . . 

716 

— 

1 ~ 

— 

8,672,200 

Under Consideration 

175 

— 

— 

— 

2,273.450 

Contracts Matured. 

327 

4,526,500 

1^.745.400 

813,000 

-- 


128 

— 

— 

— 

— 


104 

— 


— 

— 

Total . . 

569 

— 

— 


7,084.900 


Jvlarks 

Average amount of Matured Insurance 

[a) Generally. 12,451 

(&) Insurance by means of Instalments 

of Debt. 13.843 

(c) Independent Insurance of Farmers 12,648 

(d) Independent Insurance of Non- 

Farmers . 7,817 

In a total amount of 7,084 900 marks, we see, therefore, that 6,271,900 
marks represent the amount of insurance contracted by farmers and 
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4,526,500 marks contracts the effect of which will be to contribute directly 
to the dismortgaging of land. 


§ 5. The Federation^of the Oetmati Public Xife Insaratice Jastitutes. 

The public insurance institutes founded in the five provinces of East 
and West Prussia, Silesia, Pomerania and Posen offer several advantages* 
Above all may be mentioned those due on the one hand to the existence 
of local bodies that may effectually contribute to extend the confidence 
of the people in the institute ; on the other hand the possibility of investing 
the reserve premiums under the immediate control of the administration 
within the sphere of the province itself. 

But these institutes would suffer from a serious technical drawback, 
due to the limitation of their field of operation if they had not decided to 
federate so as to extend their risks over a larger field. 

By means of this federation the mortality risks are distributed as in 
the case of a single insurance society, the federation uniting in itself the act¬ 
ivity of all the already existing individual institutes. The gain or loss 
due to a greater or less mortality than was anticipated must be, however, 
distributed among the single institutes in the proportion in which the 
risks were distributed among them at the start. The individual institutes 
have not to bear the burden due to the mortality really occurring in their 
department, but the costs must be distributed in proportion to the risks 
that were assigned to each institute. 

With regard to its other special duties, the Federation may directly 
transact insurance business in those parts of Prussia in which there are not 
yet provincial insurance institutes. It inspects the work of the individual 
institutes, supervises the medical examinations, examines the insurance 
contracts from the technical point of view for the selection of risks, calcul¬ 
ates the premium reserve, draws up mortality tables on scientific princi¬ 
ples for the information of the individual intitutes, promotes and defends 
the common interests of the federated institutes. 

The principal task of this federation is the foundation of a reinsur¬ 
ance society to render the federated institutes independent of the private 
reinsurance societies which have tried to boycott them, so as to X3revent 
their working, through want of any possibility of reinsurance. 

Therefore, the reinsurance society ''Deutschland'' has been founded, 
in the form of a society limited by shares, with a capital of 3 million, and 
not as a public institute, in order that it may have more success in exerting 
its action also on the international market, so as to distribute as widely 
as possible, the variations in the risks of the individual insurance institutes* 
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Tlie Federation of the Public Insurance Institutes is placed under 
the supreme supervision of the Prussian Minister of Home Affairs, who has 
the right to be represented at the meetings of the Management of the 
Federation and to order inspections of its work. 

The initial capital of the Federation is fixed by the rules at 1,500,000 
marks provided by the individual institutes adhering, partly in money, and 
partly in bonds. For the first five years this capital pays no interest and 
afterwards an interest of 3%% on the part really paid up. 

The expenses for the administration of the Federation are distributed 
annually among the separate federated institutes. 


§ 6. Some Methods Proposed or in Use for I/ife Insurance 
for the Advantage of Agriculture. 


After having mentioned the recent applications in various countries 
and for manifold purposes, of the principle of life insurance for the advant¬ 
age of agriculture and having referred to the initiative of the East Prussia 
Eandschaft, let us consider the technical difficulties that it has been at¬ 
tempted to overcome in order to render possible such insurance contracts 
for the payment of rural loans. 

Until people thought of facilitating dismortgaging, by adding to 
the loan payments (interest and instalments), the charge of fife insurance 
in the form of a simple or mixed contract, no hope could be nourished of 
reahsing such a system. 

Dr. Felix Hecht, who, as we have mentioned in the course of this 
article, had given particular attention to the study of this problem, had 
already thought of solving the difficulty by means of life insurance, not 
for a sum corresponding to the entire loan but for that part of the debt 
contracted remaining due at the moment of death, after deduction of 
the instalments of the debt previously matured. 

In Dr. Hecht’s system, therefore, the insurance institute sees the 
amount to be paid in case of the death of the poHcy holder reduced from 
year to year. 

For the insurance of such a variable and decreasing amount it will 
be understood that the premium to be paid must be low enough, because 
the society in face of the risk of having to pay an amount which continually 
decreases with the lapse of time, has also the possibility, in case the debtor 
succeeds in paying off his debt, of not paying any amount, after having 
collected the premiums for a long series of years. 
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Dr. Heclit calculated that for a loan of 10,000 marks contracted by 
a person thirty years old with the engagement to pay it off in iiistaliiieiits 
in 15 years, the following costs would have to be borne : 

1. Interest 400 marks 

2. Instalments 450 » 

3. Premiums 141 » 


991 » 

Especially in the case in which the insurance society guarantees the 
repayment of a loan of essentially personal character, an insurance contract 
is necessary with a single premium to be paid at the moment of insuring. 
This has been kid down in the French and Hungarian laws, which, as 
we have said, provide for the needs of small farmers. 

Avery practical method of facilitating the payment of a single premium 
for the insurance of a given sum lent has been proposed by the Manager 
of the Caisse Generale d'Epargne et de Retraite {General Pension and Savings 
Bank), in Belgium, F. Hankar, who, to facilitate insurance as a means to 
the concession of loans, suggests the repayment of a single premium by 
the credit institute to the insurance society. In this way the credit institute 
advances the borrower the amount required plus the amount necessary for 
the assurance of an equal sum. The debtor thus has to pay yearly to the 
institute of credit not only interest and sinking fund for the capital received 
by him, but a fraction of the single premium paid by the institute to the 
insurance society. 

We might mention other systems proposed and applied; but we do 
not wish to enter into an examination of them as it would exceed the 
scope of this article. 

We shall only say once more that the Institute founded by the East 
Prussia Eandschaft has attempted to effect the dismortgaging of land 
by using the same sums that previously served for the extinction of the debt, 
to pay the insurance premiums. Thus the sinking fund payments have 
been replaced by insurance premiums, and thus the result is obtained that 
even the land of those debtors is dismortgaged who die immediately after 
contracting their loans. 



II. — RECENT NEWS. 


Iflstitutlosis of Social Insurance as lustitutioiis of Laud Credit. — We 
know that the private and social insurance institutions and societies 
have served to concentrate enormous sums of money in the hands 
of a very limited number of boards of management. These insurance 
institutions necessarily compete with the banks in the investment of cap¬ 
ital, which they invest partly in State and communal bonds and partly 
in mortgages. Since their investments, and especially those of social 
insurance require very solid guarantee, in order to run no risk even in time 
of war, it is evident that in many cases the insurance institutions must 
prefer land security, even to the Government securities of the Empire or 
the States. 

The Deputy, H. Potthoff, has recently made interesting calculations 
of the amount of this capital invested both in urban and rural mortgages. 

We have only accurate information as to the investment of the capital 
of the invalidity insurance institutes. 

Thus, we know that in 1906, 287 milHons of marks, or 21.8 % of the 
capital of these institutions had been invested in mortgages, etc., and 
in 1909, 383 millions, or 24.2 %, were invested in the same manner. But 
it is not only this amount that is invested in land credit; of the 500 millions 
these institutions have lent to the communes and the 10-20 millions lent 
to the savings banks, a very considerable amount is invested in mortgage 
bonds. The Imperial Insurance Code having increased the number of 
the insured and the claims of necessity increasing in consequence, it is 
probable that in ten years the capital invested in land securities by the 
insurance institutes will amount to a milliard. 

As to the co-operative societies, for social accident insurance, their 
importance for land credit is less. However, PotthoS calculates that their 
capital was 500 milHons, at the commencement of the year 1910, and that 
20 % of this or 100,000,000, was invested in land credit, and that in all 
probability, this proportion will be increased in the future. 

The whole capital of the sickness insurance institutions is only 
300 millions and is Httle susceptible of increase. Some milHons of 
marks only are invested in land securities. 
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The insurance of private emplyees will have a very great effect on 
land credit. vSince the total annual premiums will be from 180 to 190 mill¬ 
ion marks and since the payments made by these institutions in their 
earlier years will not be very large, we may presume that the total ca|')ital 
will be at the end of 1912, i‘J 4 milliards, more or less. A fourth ])aTt of 
this ainoimt must be invested, according to the law, in Bonds of tlie Ihnpire 
and of the Federated States. The rest will be reserved in large, part for 
investment in land credit, so that the board of management will have 
in 1922 a milliard of marks of land securities. 

Summing up these amounts, PotthoE calculates the capital invested 
in 1912 and in 1922 by the social insurance institutions in land credit, as 
follows: 



1912 

1922 


Invalidity Insurance 

. 400 

1,000 

millions 

Accident Insurance. 

. 100 

200 

,, 

Sickness Insurance . 

20 

50 

tf 

Insurance of Private Employees . . 

— 

1,000 



520 

2,250 

millions 


Without entering here upon a criticism of the system pursued in his 
calculations by a man of the Deputy H. Potthoff’s competence in the mat¬ 
ter of social insurance and only considering the results arrived at, we see 
evidently from these figures that German land credit will be very seriously 
influenced by these investments, the rate of interest on mortgage will 
necessarily fall, through the large supply of capital, and although the greater 
part of these sums must be still invested, as now, in urban mortgage, it 
is indubitable that also rural land credit will benefit. 

(Summarisecl from Heins Potthoff: " Soziate Versiclietung und Hypottiekemnarkt ”, in 
Bodeureforra, XQ12, May 20tli., No. 10), 
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ARGENTINA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Law Reforming the Organisation of the National Mortgage Bank. 


letroductio!!. 

The National Mortgage Bank, founded as we have already said (i)^ 
by the Law of September 26th., 1886, has just amended its rules. In igio 
the Financial Commission of the Chamber of Representatives presented 
a report on a bill for the reform of this Bank and the bill was passed in the 
first reading, on August 31st., 1910. 

It was not, however, until September ist., 1911 that the Chamber 
finally passed it as Law N^ 8,172 after the introduction of many amend¬ 
ments. 

And since we had not an opportunity, when we spoke of the institution 
of land credit in Argentina, let us now briefly consider the organization 
of this Bank, especially after the passing of this new law. 

We must first of all mention the special favours it has received 
from the Government. It has been exempted from any National or Pro¬ 
vincial tax on the securities it issues and the real estate it holds. Further,, 
it has been granted the monopoly of the issue of notes of hand on mort¬ 
gage of real estate in the capital and in the territories of the Republic, 
though the provincial governments may always authorize the foundation 
of mortgage banks within the limits of their provinces. 

The Government guarantees interest and sinking fund on the notes 
of hand issued by the National Mortgage Bank as well as the deposits 
in the Savings Bank founded in connection with it. 

(1) See Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, 2ud year No. 8, pp. 184-186, 194.. 
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It has, finally, also granted it tlie advantage of a special rapid pro¬ 
cedure for collection of its debts, with which we shall deal later on. This 
Bank may therefore be considered as privileged and under t;iK^ liigli protec¬ 
tion of the State. According to the law founding it, the Bank, whicli is axliiiin- 
istered by eight salaried directors holding office for four years, may conduct 
the following operations: (i) issue notes of hand for an amount not cxci^ediiig 
the total of that of its mortgages; (2) grant, by this ineiuis, loans on niortigagc 
on rural real estate within the territory of the Reptildic and also on urban 
real estate in order to encourage the building of cheap dwelling houses; 

(3) grant loans in money on real estate within the territory of the Repnl)lic ; 

(4) accept deposits of an amount between i and 10,000 pesos on condition 
of giving notes of hand for them. 

The notes of hand in question must be to bearer and issued at par. 
They will bear interest at a fixed annual amount not exceeding 6 % and 
I % sinking fund shall be paid on the principal they represent. The Banks' 
right of issue which, by law of September 24th., 1886, was 50,000,000 
pesos, has been successively raised to 160,000,000 and 300,000,000 
and, finally, by this law, to 500,000,000 pesos. 

Besides being extiiiguishable by means of the sinking ftiiid referred 
to, these notes of hand may be redeemed by being drawn for by lot, if 
their value is at par or above, or by purchase or auction if it is below. 

Loans, which by the old law could not be for less than 5,000 pesos, 
may now be made even for 1,000 pesos. This amendment has important 
consequences and favours the small holder and metayer. 

Proprietors who desire loans on mortgage by means of notes of hand 
must not only define the land offered in mortgage but also give proof 
that it is entirely unencumbered. Then the Bank has it estimated at the 
owner's expense. Those who obtain loans are bound to guarantee repay¬ 
ment : they are liable to the extent of all their property in addition to that 
now mortgaged. The loans shall be repaid in fixed annuities — in money 
of legal currency or in notes of hand of the series corresponding to the land 
bonds created at the date of the loan. 

These annuities include, besides interest and sinking fund, a commission 
of I % on the amount of the loan for the first third of the period of repay¬ 
ment, Y2 % for the second third, and % % for the last. The original 
law by which the Bank was founded imposed a commission of i for the 
whole period of the loan. The Bank has a reserve fund formed by the 
accumulation of 50 % of its net profits. The capital for loans in money 
is to be drawn from this fund. Loans can only be granted on second mort¬ 
gage when the Bank already holds the first mortgage and when the 
amount does not exceed 25,000 pesos. 

If the debtor has not paid his annuity 80 days after it is due, the Bank 
is empowered to proceed, without any legal formality, to seize the revenue 
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'Of the mortgage property, and even to sell the estate by public auction. 
Iti settlement of the debt there must be paid, besides the principal, also 
interest at 8 % to date froin the maturity of the first unpaid annuity up 
to date of settlement. But if the amount of the sale does not cover the 
Bank’s claim, it may proceed to sequestrate the debtor’s estate, for as we 
have said, he is liable to the amount not only of his mortgaged property 
but to the extent of his whole estate. 

However the debtor or his heirs will have a year, from date of the 
awarding of the property to the Bank within which to protest; after that 
they must pay into the Bank in full, in money, the whole amount due to 
it, together with the costs, plus the interest at the fixed rate of 8 % per 
aim. Such is in outline the form that the new law has given the National 
Mortgage Bank. The reader will find below the full text of this law. 


ARGENTINE REPUBEIC. 

Organic Eaw (N^ 8 , 172) on the National Mortgage Bank. 

The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies of the Argentine Nation 
assembled in Congress, decree with force of Eaw : 

Art. I. — From date of promulgation of the present law the National 
Mortgage Bank, founded by law, 1904 of September 24th., 1886, shall be 
regulated by the provisions of the present Law. 

Art. 2. — The operations of the Bank shall consist: 

Paragraph i. — In the issue of transferable notes of hand of credit 
on mortgages passed iii its favour. 

Paragraph 2. — In the issue of mortgage loans in the form of notes 
of hand, on conditions established in each case by the present law and 
in conformity with the regulations of the Bank: 

(a) on land situated within the territory of the Republic, with the 
character of ordinary mortgage loans: 

(&) in successive instalments, for building purposes in the federal 
capital, the provincial capitals, the capitals of the national territories 
and towns of over ten thousand inhabitants. 

These loans shall be granted within the limits that in due time shall 
be fixed by the Managing Committee, for each branch or agency and 
within the limits of the proportion laid down in article 55, the Bank 
having the power to retain a percentage of the amount of the loan in order 
to hand it over at the moment the building shall be completed. 

(c) special building loans (in instalments, to small holders, in the 
federal capital, the provincial capitals, the capitals of the National Terri¬ 
tories and towns of more than 10,000 inhabitants, to an amount not exceed¬ 
ing 6,000 pesos, national money. 


10 
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These loans may amount to 6o % of the estimated value. 

Loans for buildings to landowners accepting the conditions of: 
the Bank relative to the building of workmen’s dwellings. These loans 
may amount to 6o % of the estimated value. 

[e) on vineyards in cultivation for at least four years: These loans 
may not exceed 50 % of the value of the property mortgaged. 

Paragraph 3. — In the concession of loans on mortgage, especially 
under the conditions of the present law and regulations, out of the funds 
mentioned in article 4: 

(a) on property situated within the territory of the Republic, ex- 
tinguishable in instalments or not, for a term not exceeding 5 years and for 
amounts not exceeding 20,000 pesos. 

{b) from 500 to 1,500 national pssos, for the facilitation, at the re¬ 
sidence of private persons, of the carrying out of works of definite improve¬ 
ment of health conditions within the Republic, in conformity with an 
estimate, but for a term not exceeding five years, extinguishable in instal¬ 
ments or not. 

These loans may only be granted on second mortgage of property 
already mortgaged to the Bank, when the interest has been paid and all 
obligations fully discharged. 

Paragraph 4. — In the recovery of interest to be paid by the mort¬ 
gagors. 

Paragraph 5. — In the acceptance of deposits in the Savings Bank 
of from I peso to 10,000 pesos, on condition of giving notes of hand for 
them. 

Paragraph 6. —In the payment, at a fixed date, of interest and sink¬ 
ing fund on its securities. 

Paragraph 7. — In the purchase and sale of notes of hand for the 
account of others and purchase of the same for its own account. 

Paragraph 8. — In purchase of property for the use of the Bank, 
as also in sales it may consider necesssary, and in sale by auction, under 
the form it shall judge advisable, of property that shall be awarded to it 
or it shall have received from its debtors. 

Art. 3. — The Bank may increase its present circulation up to 
500,000,000 pesos in notes of hand, with the approval of two thirds of all 
the members of the Managing Committee and the consent of the Executive 
Authorities. Any increase shall be made in instalments not exceeding 
fifty millions each. 

Art. 4. — Eot loans in money the Bank may utilise its profits, with 
the exception of the portion to be assigned in accordance with the present 
law to other objects. 

Art. 5. —The reserve fund of the Bank shall consist of fifty per cent 
of the amounts collected included under the head of net profits. 
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TMs reserve fund may be invested in the national funds at the moment 
and to the amount fixed by the Managing Committee. 

Art. 6. — The Nation guarantees the payment of interest and sink¬ 
ing fund on the notes of hand issued by the National Mortgage Bank as 
also the deposits in the Savings Bank. 

Art. 7. — The Bank will act in the Capital of the Republic and will 
have branches in the Capitals of the Provinces and of the National Terri¬ 
tories. It may establish these branches or agencies in other places in the 
State where the Management shall judge convenient. 

Art. 8. — The Bank shall be managed by a Managing Committee, 
the members of which shall be appointed by the Executive Authority with 
the consent of the Senate. The Managing Committee shall be composed 
of a President who shall represent the Bank and be the head manager, 
holding office for four years, from date of his appointment and of eight 
Directors who also shall hold office for four years and half of whose 
number shall be renewed every two years on August 31st. 

The Managing Committee shall proceed to appoint a Vice President, 
who shall act for the President in case of his resignation or absence, or 
when he is in any other way prevented from acting. 

Five members of the Managing Committee shall form a quorum and 
the resolutions, except in cases provided for under the present law, shall 
be passed by a majority of votes. 

The President and Directors may be re-elected. 

Nobody receiving allowance, salary or periodical remuneration from the 
Government may be a Director of the National Mortgage Bank. 

Art. 9. — The salary of the President of the Bank shall be fixed at 
3,000 pesos, national money, per month, and an allowance of g,ooo pesos, 
national money, shall be distributed monthly among the members of the 
Managing Committee in proportion to the services they render. 

Art. 10.'— The Presidexit and Vice President of the Bank shall be 
Argentine citizens, and the Managing Committee may not include more 
than two foreign citizens. 

Art. II. The Managing Committee shall decide, by a majority of 
votes, on the applications for loans coming in from every part of the Re¬ 
public : yet when the amount of the loan exceeds fifty thousand pesos, 
two thirds of the votes of the members present shall be required for the 
granting of the application. 

Art. 12. — The Managing Committee may release its debtors and 
come to arrangements with them, on its own authority, and accept any sort 
of property in payment of their debts that the Bank may judge suitable. 

For the passing of resolutions of this kind which shall be entered in 
a special book of minutes, two thirds of the votes of the members present 
shall be required. 
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Art. 13. — The President shall appoint the employees of the Bank, 

The Manager, the General Inspector, the General Secretary, the Ac¬ 
countant, the Treasurer, the Tegal Advisers, Notaries and Experts shall 
be apppointed by the Managing Committee on the proposal of the Pre¬ 
sident : the managers of branches or of any other new division whicls, iiia}^ 
be established in the Bank shall be appointed in the same way. 

Any proposal shall be made within five days after the oflice becomes 
vacant. 

The Managing Committee shall prepare the yearly estimate ftn sal¬ 
aries and expenses and submit it to the Executive Authority, before the 
1st. of April of each year. 

Art. 14. — The Managing Committee shall prepare the necessary 
regulations for the execution of the present law and shall submit tlienx for 
approval to the Executive Authority. 

Art. 15. — The Managing Committee shall publish monthly balance 
sheets of the Bank and at the end of each year shall forward them to the 
Executive Authority with a detailed report of the progress of the 
establishment. 

Art. 16. —The President of the Bank shall not be subject to examiu- 
ation in legal processes, he shall only reply in writing to questions from 
the judge. 

Art. 17. — The notes of hand shall be to bearer and shall bear a fixed 
annual interest not exceeding six per cent. All notes of hand given by 
the bank shall pay, in addition, i % sinking fund. 

The redemption of the notes of hand shall be by means of purchase 
or auction when under par and by drawing when over. 

Art. 18. — The amount of the notes of hand in circulation may not 
exceed the total of that of the mortgages. Any note of hand which, in 
consequence of extinction of the debt, payment of the capital before ma¬ 
turity or redemption, has returned to the Bank shall be considered as with¬ 
drawn from circulation. 

Art-19. — The issues of notes of hand shall only vary in their rates 
of interest. All notes of hand already put in circulation by tire Bank 
shall continue in force, as at present, without any change, until the expiry 
of the corresponding contract. 

Art. 20, — The notes of hand shall represent amounts not above 
5,000 or below 25 pesos. 

Art. 21. — The Bank may receive in deposit, free of charge, its notes 
of hand issued on mortgages. 

Art. 22. — On the note of hand shall be indicated the rate of interest 
and sinking fund and the dates for payment. It shall be sealed with the 
seal of the Republic, and shall bear the date of its issue and facsimile of 
the signatures of the President of the Bank, of one of the Directors and the 
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Secix;tary : fiirtlier, it shall very clearly show the rate of interest at which 
it is issued and the words “ Cedula Hipotecaria Argentina'’; on the back 
shall be printed the articles of the present law referring to notes of hand. 

Art. 23, — The note of hand service shall be performed by the Bank 
itself, in the Capital of the Republic, at the branches, agencies or other 
places the managing committee shall designate in the interior of the coun¬ 
try. This service may also be performed, after agreement with the Bank 
of the Argentine Nation, by the Branches of that Bank. When the Man¬ 
aging Committee of the Bank, in agreement with the Executive Authorities, 
judges suitable, the interest on the notes of hand may be paid abroad. 

Art. 24. — Redemption of the notes of hand shall be effected in pro¬ 
portion to the redeemable amounts corresponding to them, according 
to the rate of interest on each. In the redeemable amounts there shall be 
included, in addition to the natural increase by means of interest, the a- 
inounts collected in money, in advance or in consequence of the cancella¬ 
tion of loans. The Bank may increase the redeemable amounts. 

Art. 25. —The notes of hand shall be isvsued at the amount shown 
at par, on security of first mortgage on one or more landed estates, unen¬ 
cumbered and situated within the territory of the Republic. 

Art. 26. — The rate of interest on the notes of hand and the dates for 
their payment shall be fixed by the Managing Committee. 

Art. 27. — Notes of hand drawn for by lot shall cease to bear interest 
from the date fixed for their payment. 

Art. 28. — The Bank cannot refuse payment of the notes of hand 
drawn for, nor of interest on them, nor allow the opposition of third parties 
to their payment without an order from the competent authority. 

Art. 29.'— The drawings shall always be arranged by the Central 
Establishment three months before the day appointed for payment. 
The results of the drawing shall be published in the capital of the Republic, 
in the branches and in the agencies. 

Art. 30. — The drawings shall be public, they shall take place in the 
presence of a quorum of the Managing Committee, and a report shall be 
entered in a special register signed by all present. 

The notes of hand drawn shall be burned according to the same formalities. 

Art. 31. — Persons forging notes of hand of the National Mortgage 
Bank shall incur the same penalties as coiners of false Argentine money. 

Art. 32. — The National Mortgage Bank shall be exempt from all 
National or provincial taxation on the securities it issues, as also from 
stamp duty in legal proceedings, business operations and deeds to be 
completed before the federal and ordinary courts of the capital 

The real estate belonging to and serving as the head office or branch 
offices of the Bank shall also be exempt from all National or provincial 
taxation. 
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Art. 33. — Tlie loans granted shall be repaid within the i^eiiod fixed 
for the duration of the corresponding note of hand, by itiearis of fixed amiii- 
ities which iiiiist agree in rate of interest, sinking fund and fractional pay¬ 
ments with the corresponding notes of hand, inclnding, in addition to in¬ 
terest and sinldng fund, the additional connnission of i % on the aiiioiiiit 
of the loan during the first third of the period for repayiuejit, of % for 
the second and % % for the third. 

This commission shall only be charged on contracts entered into after 
promulgation of the present law. 

The charges on mortgage bonds shall be paid in money of legal currency 
at the beginning of the period fixed for payment. 

Art. 34. — Applications for loans shall be made on forms provided 
by the Bank: they shall contain a description of the landed property of¬ 
fered in mortgage, shall prove that it is unenciunbered or show the char¬ 
ges by which it is burdened ; these must cease before or at the same time 
as the mortgage credit is constituted : they shall also show the situation 
of the real estate, its limits, and all indications required l)y the regulations. 

Art. 35. —The title deeds must be free from any legal defect. 

The Bank may, if it consider necesssxy, demand proof of thirty years 
continuous possession. 

Art. 36. — All loans shall be preceded by the valuation of the estates 
by an expert. Before being submitted to the consideration of the Man¬ 
aging Committee the expert's estimate shall be examined by a spcicial Ex¬ 
amining Commission. 

Art. 37. — For livestock improvement or agricultural establishments, 
account shall only be taken of the value of the soil with 20 % of the build¬ 
ings ill masonry directly serving for the work. 

The same procedure shall be followed with regard to industrial 
establishments, leaving completely out of consideration the machines, 
whatever their nature and importance and every kind of article peculiar 
to the particular industrial busiiievss. 

Art. 38. — When, under special circumstances, or when more than three 
months have passed since the valuation was made, without the loan being 
obtained, the Bank may, if it deem necessary, order a new valuation be¬ 
fore consenting to the loan. 

Art. 39. — The expense of valuation shall always be at the owner's 
charge, as also any other expenses occasioned up to the complete repayment 
of the loan. 

Art. 40. — Persons receiving loans in terms of the present law, shall 
be liable not only to the amount of the property specially mortgaged but 
to that of their whole estate, up to the amount of the debt to be collected: 
but the order of precedence of claims established by the general laws 
shall be followed. 
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Art. 41. — Contracts for loans on property situated within the juris¬ 
diction of the capital of the Republic shall be granted and executed in all 
their details in the said capital. 

Art. 42. — Contracts for loans agreed to in the Provinces and National 
Territories shall be signed in the respective Branches or Agencies^ and tlie 
mortgage bonds shall be passed in the same locality. They may, however, 
be passed and signed in the Capital, on the request of the debtor, if the 
Managing Comittee agree. 

Art. 43. — Contracts for loans shall be passed in due form in the pre¬ 
sence of a public notary, and entry shall be made therof in the proper 
mortgage register. 

Art. 44. — There shall be stated in the contract the obligation entered 
into by the debtor to pay the Bank an annuity according as shall be estab¬ 
lished. The duration of the contract shall be fixed, as also the rate of 
interest and sinking fund corresponding and the commission the debtor 
must pay to the bank, while the payment on each bond shall be de¬ 
termined in conformity with the provisions of article 33. 

Art. 45. —There shall also be shown in the contract the right of the 
Bank to proceed itself, without any judicial formality, to sequestrate the 
revenue of the mortgaged property, in order to apply the money to the 
payment of the sums due and to the upkeep if the estate, if the debtor 
allows 90 days to pass from the date on which he should make the payments. 

When the revenue has been seized, the Bank may proceed to sell the 
mortgaged property, in conformity with article 58. 

When the property will give no rent, the Bank shall estimate it and 
proceed in the manner indicated above. 

Art. 46. — The debtor may, at any time, extinguish all or part of his 
debt, by payment of larger sums than are due from him, which must include 
the whole of the amounts in the current account, with interest correspond¬ 
ing to an additional three months for the whole or the part of the debt 
which he extinguishes in money. 

The partial payment cannot be less than 5 % of the original debt. 

Art, 47. —The payment or extinction of the debt may be made in money 
of legal currency or in notes of hand of the series corresix>nding to the 
debt, at their nominal value. The settlement shall be made in accordance 
with the figures established in the sinking fund tables after the charges 
have been fully paid. If payment is made in notes of hand, they shall 
be delivered together with the current coupon. 

Art. 48. — The loan once agreed to, the securities shall remain depos¬ 
ited with the Bank and a receipt shall be given to the party concerned, 
should he apply for it. 

Art. 49. — Repayment of the debt being once made in full, the Batik 
shall register the cancellation of the mortgage, and shall restore the secur- 
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ities to the owner, retaining, with a view to legal action any doctmients 
proving the mortgage obligations of previons owners, in case sitcli are not 
yet paid oft. 

Art. 50. — Relative to the loans referred to in items h, c, d, c, of art¬ 
icle 2, paragraph 2, the Bank shall require of the landlord that he iiisiire 
the property against fire and transfer the policy to the Bank. In case of a 
disaster, if the debtor does not proceed to rebuild within the term of 
months from date of the same, the Bank shall enter to his credit tlie 
amount of the insurance, after having deducted the amount of his debt:, 
and immediately settle with him. 

In case he rebuilds, a new insurances hall be taken out in the same manner 
and if the debtor does not hand over the policy after having transferred it 
to the account of the Bank three days after receiving notification, the Bank 
shall effect the transfer for him. 

In any case of a renewal of insurance, if the debtor does not pay the 
premiums three days before the expiry of the term for payment, the Bank 
shall effect renewal for him. 

In the case of other loans the Bank may exact the insurance of the pro¬ 
perty if, from its nature or destination, it considers it necessary for greater 
security of repayment. 

Art. 51.—The Bank may at any time demand cancellation of a 
loan obtained by fraud, whether the fraud be on the part of the person 
demanding the loan, or another. If immediate cancellation of the loan is 
not obtained, the Bank may proceed, without legal formalities, to the sale 
by public auction of the property in case of the agreements not being 
carried out, taking care to forward the vouchers to the Federal Court, 
all without prejudice to any civil or criminal action that may be taken on 
account of the fraudulent act, if the judge deems it advisable to take such. 

Art. 52. — The debtor may not perform any act on the property 
mortgaged, prejudicial to the rights or interests of the Bank. He 
shall be bound to give account in writing of any innovations made on his 
mortgaged property. If he abstain from doing so the Bank shall be freed 
from any liability in case of sale or letting. 

He shall be further bound to bring to the knowledge of the Bank any 
damage or fact that may occur on his property of a nature to diminish 
the rights and prejudice the interests of the Bank. Notice shall be given 
to the Bank within thirty days after the date on which the facts in question 
occur. If he abstain from furnishing such information, the Bank may demand 
immediate cancellation of the loan or proceed to liquidation of the account 
under the ordinary form in use when borrowers are in arrears with 
their payments. 

Nor can the owner rent his mortgaged property for a period exceed¬ 
ing five years, nor in any case accept contracts of hire offered to him for 
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periods longer than one year, without the previous consent of the Bank. 
In the event of his failing to conform to these regulations, the Bank may 
demand repayment of the loan as previously indicated. At any time the 
Bank may intervene as a third party in any legal suit in connection with 
the property or ownership of the mortgaged estate. 

Art. 53. — Mortgages cannot be passed on the following real estate, 
that is: 

1st. on mines and quarries; 

and. on joint property unless the mortgage is on the whole estate, 
or estates, with consent of all the owners, proved by a declaration in a 
public deed; 

3rd. on real estate not producing a fixed and permanent revenue ; 

4th. on uncultivated land, whatever its position and value, except 
for building purposes in the case contemplated in article 2. 

The term uncultivated land shall be considered to apply not only 
to sites not built upon, but also to land on which there is a building, but of 
insignificant value in proportion to the loan asked for. 

Art. 54. —The Bank cannot grant loans for an amount of less than a 
thousand fi^sos ; or above five hundred thousand fesos ; in favour of one 
person or society, even when they shall be for different purposes. 

Ill the case of succession, the debtor shall have a year to satisfy the 
conditions of the present law. 

Art. 55. —The Bank cannot, except in the cases provided for by the 
present law* grant a loan for an amount above half the value of the property 
offered in mortgage. It cannot grant loans to limited liability societies 
fox more than 30 % of this amount. 

Art. 56, — The Bank cannot grant loans exceeding the fourth of the 
value of the real estate, when this is a theatre or an establishment of en¬ 
tertainment. 

Art. 57. — Any new application for a loan on an estate already mort¬ 
gaged shall follow the ordinary course, and the loan shall only be granted, 
when the result of the new estimation by which it must be preceded is in 
accordance with the provisions of the present law. 

These concessions shall be made under the express condition of the 
cancellation of the former contracts, a cancellation to take place ante¬ 
cedently to or simnltaneotivsly with the granting of the new loan. 

Art. 58. — On the expiration of the 90 days fixed by art. 45, when the 
debtor has not paid the sums due from him, or has not asked for a delay, 
the term of which may not exceed six months beginning from the expir¬ 
ation of the 90 days, the Bank may proceed without any legal formality 
to the sale of the property by public auction to the highest bidder, the up¬ 
set price being the total amount of the debt. Payment must include the 
additional supplementary interest, calculated at 8 % per ami. from date 
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of maturity of tlie first unpaid amounts up to the final settleiixeiit of tlio 
debt. 

Notices of auction shall be inserted for thirty days in two newspapers 
of the Federal Capital and in one paper of the Capital of the Province 
or Territory in which the real estate is situated and also in a paper or 
periodical, if there is one, of the town in which the Brtinch or Agency is 
situated, during such period as the Managing Committee sliall decide, with- 
out prejudice to the posting prescribed, in every case, at the Central Ileati- 
qixarters and in the office of the Branch or Agency to which the real t- 
state is mortgaged. 

Art. 59. — If the sale does not take place, a new auction shall 1 )e held, 
within the next ninety days, the upset pice being the amount of principal 
and costs. This auction shall be held in the same manner as the preced ¬ 
ing one. 

Art. 60. — If this auction also gives no result, the Bank may present 
a request and the judge on simple proof that two auctions have been held 
and have resulted in no sale, shall award the estate to the Bank. He 
shall consign the corresponding act, in behalf of the Bank, for the amount 
of the upset price of the second auction, thus permitting the Bank to settle 
the account so as to recover what is due to it. 

Art. 61. — Any property that the Bank may have awarded to it in 
the manner described in the previous article, may be reclaimed by the debt¬ 
or or his heirs within the year from the date of the act of award, on the 
condition of paying the Bank, in full and in money, every thing due to it, 
in principal, charges, expenses and interest, which shall be at the fixed 
rate of 8 % per ann. 

Art. 62. — Real estate which is not reclaimed, in conformity with 
the provisions of the above article, shall become, at the end of the year, 
the exclusive property of the Bank, which shall decide on its alienation 
when it considers fit. 

Such alienation may be effected by subdividing the property when 
possible and when it appears to be to the interest of the property itself, 
fox the easier exploitation and cultivation of the land. 

All the sales shall be for money, and the term of payment shall not 
exceed five years, with interest to be fixed by the Managing Committee. 

Art. 63. — Whenever the Bank, in execution of the provisions of this 
law, shall sell a mortgaged landed property, it shall allow the purchaser, 
at his request, to retain the mortgage debt as it is, under the conditions 
the Managing Committee shall establish in the notice of the auction and 
if the price obtained is not less than the loan. 

Art. 64. — In case of sale the Bank shall not be held liable for 
eviction, nor bound in security. It shall not be held liable for delay in 
the execution of the deed. The buyer is bound to execute it at the date 
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fixed by the Bank. If lie abstains from doing so within the term fixed, 
the bank may declare the contract, ipso facto, annulled, with the necessary 
damages, or claim its execution by the courts. 

Art. 65. — When the Managing Committee shall order the sale by 
auction of an estate, it shall be within its power to proceed to the sale, 
either in the Federal Capital, wherever the mortgaged property may be 
situated, or in the locality in which is the branch that granted the loan, 
whenever the Committee shall decide that this course is more advant¬ 
ageous to the interests of the Bank. 

Art. 66. — The Bank may proceed to sell the mortgaged estate in the 
cases contemplated under the present law, although the estate has been 
seized by virtue of a legal decision for the payment of other debts and even 
when the debtor shall be insolvent. In such case, the Bank shall place 
at the disposal of the proper authority, when once payment of the debt 
has been made, the balance of the price after payment of its claim and ex¬ 
penses. 

In case of an execution for the debts of an insolvent, the Bank shall 
immediately use its right to get the judgment ordering the legal sale en¬ 
forced, even when the payments shall have been made regularly, and for 
this purpose the President shall be notified of such judgment. 

If the Bank do not proceed to the sale within 90 days from the legal 
notification, the Judge may decide on the sale by auction in the ordinary 
way, at the demand of the party concerned in the suit. 

Art. 67. — Any sale must have the approval of the Managing Commit¬ 
tee of the Bank. The sale once approved, the balance of the price must 
be paid within ten days, and this payment will confer right of possession. 
From that moment the buyer is liable for the charges on the estate. If 
the buyer does not pay the balance of the price within the term fixed, the 
Managing Committee may void the sale and the earnest money is lost. 

Art. 68. — During the whole period of delay in payment of dues or 
of any amount whatever owing to the Bank, the latter shall have right 
to claim, an additional 8 % interest per ann. until the debt be fully paid. 

Delays in the execution of the obligations .spoken of in this law 
shall be constituted by the mere expiration of the terms herein prescribed. 

Art. 69. — The sale once eifected and the deed of ownership being made 
out in form by the Bank in favour of the purchaser, the liquidation of the 
- debt, with costs and interest, shall be proceeded with. The prodtice of the 
said sale shall be applied to their payment, and if there is a balance it 
shall be assigned to the debtor or his legally certified heirs, who shall be 
duly notified in person, or to whom notice shall be given by means of three 
publications in two newspapers of the locality. 

If no one presents himself to claim this balance, the Bank shall keep 
it in its safe until it shall be claimed. 
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Art, 70. — When the produce of the sale of the mortgaged estate does 
not cover the claims of the Bank, the latter shall proceed against tlie debt¬ 
or for what is due to it in conformity with the provisions of article 40. 

Art. 71. —•When there is ground for proceeding to the sale of a mort¬ 
gaged estate, the Bank shall have the right to: 

Paragraph i. Make, on behalf of the debtor, all the divisions, which 
shall be considered necessary of the mortgaged estate, pay the taxes and 
take any other measures for the preservation of the estate : 

Paragraph 2. Proceed to the sale of the mortgaged estate as a whole, 
or ill lots, according as it deems most advantageous. It may transfer 
to the municipality, either freely or for a price agreed on, the land necessary 
for streets or avenues. This right shall remain in the cases in which tlit:: 
first auction led to no sale : 

Paragraph 3. Represent the debtor in any suit that may affect 
the property or in bringing any action against others detaining the property. 
It may enter into compromises and sign the necessary documents. 

Art. 72. — After sale of the mortgaged estate, the Bank shall have 
the right: 

Paragraph i. To agree to the conclusion of the act of sale in behalf 
of the buyer, the latter by this fact alone, being substituted for the debtor 
in all rights and obligations in relation to the said property, even in case of 
bankruptcy, and to grant possession without the debtor proceeded against 
being present. 

Paragraph 2. To exact, always by way of distraint and from all 
debtors, when there are more than one, payment of the balance due, as 
shown in the books of the Bank, in principal, charges, cost of repairs or 
other costs, interest, etc. in case the purchase price of the property mort¬ 
gaged does not entirely cover the debt. 

The mortgage bond accompanying the demand for settlement of the 
debt presented by the Bank and duly legalised shall give right to execution. 

Art. 73. — The Bank may, of itself, demand the assistance of the ptiblic 
authorities in order to take possession of the mortgaged estate: to post 
the placards or notices of sale by auction, to give notice to the parties 
concerned or to buyers, and in case of sale to give possession to purchasers, 
in spite of the opposition of the owners or occupiers. 

Art. 74. — In case the debtor transfers the mortgaged property he 
shall be obliged to ask for the agreement of the Bank to recognise the 
new debtor. In default of which his obligations as mortgager shall continue. 

The transfer may take place whenever the loans return to the ord¬ 
inary conditions provided for in the present law. 

The deed of transfer of property must be deposited in the Bank within 
thirty days from date of the agreement to transfer. 
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Art. 75. — The judges may not, tinder any pretext, suspend or retard 
the action of the Bank with regard to the sale by auction of mortgaged pro¬ 
perty, except ill the case of the claim of a third party upon the property. 

Art. 75. —The judges may grant withdrawal, without further form¬ 
ality, at the request of the Bank, of all interdictions, distraiuts, second 
mortgages or other charges on the property sold, for the sole end of the exe¬ 
cution of the act, whenever the Bank solicits it, on its responsibility. 

The Bank shall place the balance , if there is any, at the disposal of 
the judges. 

Art. 77. — The effects of the mortgage registration shall last until 
the complete extinction of the mortgage, in spite of the existing provision in 
the Civil Code. 

Art. 78. — The Bank shall keep, besides the ordinary books, also spe¬ 
cial registers in which shall be entered the description of the loans that shall 
be effected, the persons or societies indebted, the properties mortgaged, 
their situation, limits and other indications necessary for the understanding 
of the facts. 

Mention shall be made of each loan from the date of its being granted 
up to that of its repayment, in supplementary registers, required for its 
easier comprelieusion. 

Art. 79. — The National Mortgage Bank alone may issue notes 
of hand on landed estate situated within the Capital of the Republic or 
in the National Territories. 

The Provincial Governments may authorize the foundation of mort¬ 
gage banks, granting them power to give loans for more than ten years 
on landed property situated within their respective territories. 

Art. 89, — The provisions of the present law shall apply in all their 
parts to new contracts. They shall also aj)ply as far as concerns the exe¬ 
cution of contracts already entered into by the Bank since its establish¬ 
ment. 

Art. 81.—The National Mortgage Bank shall be authorized to dis¬ 
pense from the payment of interest, imposed as penalty, such debtors as shall 
settle their debts l)efore July ist., 1912. The settlements in connection 
with same shall be continued up to December 31st., 1911. The provisions 
of the present law shall a|)piy to the payment of future charges. 

The above dispensation cannot be pleaded for the restitution of my 
property in the possession of the Bank, nor apply to previous cases settled 
by legal sentence, by compromise or an agreement entered into with re¬ 
gard to their distraint. 

Art. 82, — The Executive Power is authorized to determine, together 
with the National Mortrage Bank, the form in which the notes of hand of 
the series A, gold, shall be withdrawn from circulation. It may fox this pur- 
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pose issue Argentine credit securities of the national debt, gold, up to the 
amount of six million pesos, gold. 

Art. 83. — Borrowers of loans converted in coiiforinity with the law' 
2,842 may cancel their mortgages on payment of the balance of the charges 
due from them, up to the end of their respective contracts. 

Art. 84. — Any provision contrary to the present law is al)rogatcd. 

Art. 85. — The present provisions shall be comimmicated to the lixe- 
ciitive Authorities. 

V. DE EA Peaza E. Canton 

B. Ocampo A. Suprena 

Secretary of the Senate Secretary of the Chamber 

of Deputies. 

In consequence: 

The present law must be considered as the Taw of the Nation. It 
shall be executed, communicated, published, inserted in the National 
Register and deposited in the Archives. 

Saenz Pena. 

Jos^: M. Rosa, 
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FRANCE, 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Land Credit Institute of France in the Year 1911. 


The Board of Management of the Land Credit Institute of France (i) 
recently presented its report on the work of this Institute for the year 
1911. Before giving a short summary of it, it will be well to notice two 
important financial operations of the Society in the period. 

§ I. Increase of Share Capital, 

The first of these operations was the increase of the share capital from 
200 to 225 millions by means of the issue of 50,000 new shares {actions). 
This was done with the object of obtaining the means necessary for an 
increase of loans, and for extending the circulation of the land and com¬ 
munal bonds. It has also allowed of a modification in the manner of form¬ 
ing the extraordinary provision for the extinction of the loans, by assign¬ 
ing to the purpose 200 francs for every new share issued, that is to say, 
an amount of 10 millions. 

§ 2. Issue of Communal Bonds, 

The second financial operation was the issue of Communal bonds; 
the excess of the communal loan, over the corresponding bonds in circul¬ 
ation induced the Institute to issue a communal loan of 500 millions under 

(i) For the organisation of the I^and Credit Institute of France ** see Bulletin of 
Social and Economic Iniellif^^mce, June, 1911, p. 305, 
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the form of 250 francs bonds at 3 %, in lots offered for public subscription 
at 248 fr. 50. The operation was successful; 1,927,519 subscribers took 
37,545,660 bonds ill place of the 2 millions in securities oifered. 


§ 3. Worlkiug year xgii. 


Mortgage Loans. 

During 1911 the Dand Credit Institute made 7,374 loans on mortgage 

for an amount of 186,905,998 frs. 73. They were subdivided as follows ; 


Frs. 

6,335 long terms loans.179758,779-5^ 

88 short terms loans. 1,639,400.00 

951 loans granted out of the share 

capital and reserve funds. • 5>5<^7 j8i9.i5 


Total 7,374 Doans.186,905,998.73 


Of the 951 loans granted out of the share capital and reserve funds, 
939 for an amount of 5,372,902 frs. were granted to owners of real estate 
sufferers by the earthquake of June nth., 1909 and the victims of the 
inundations of January and February, 1910. 

Compared with those of 1910 (i) last year's loans show an increase 
of 779 in number and of 43,994,441 frs. in amount. 

The amount of antedated repayments, in 1910 77,361,087 frs., fell 
in 1911 to 75,049,757 frs., with a decrease of more than 2 million. 

The interest on mortgage loans, fixed at 4.30 % on January l2tlL, 
igog, has been maintained at the same rate. 

The loans granted in the course of the working year bring up the total 
number of the loans on mortgage granted by the Land Credit Institute 
since its foundation up to December 31st., 1911, to 170,885 and the total 
amount to 6,146^993,508 frs. 

Mortgage Loans on Rural Real Estate. 

The Dand Credit Institute of France more especially devotes itself 
to urban credit: in fact, in a total of 6,146,993,508 francs of loans granted 
since its foundation, 4,848,346,367 were on urban real estate, a large part 
(valued at 3,567,691,721 frs.) situated in the Department of the Seine. 
The proportion of loans on rural property varies between 20 and 25 % 
of the total. In the last two years they show a certain increase, due 
especially to the damage caused by the inundations of 1910. 

The following table gives an idea of the distribution of the loans ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the real estate: 

(i) See Bulletin of Economic and Social IntelUgencef Jtine, 1911, p. 205. 
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Communal Loans. 

In tke year 1911 the Italic! Credit Institute granted 2,597 ce;uureanjLl 
loans for an amount of 151,852,944 frs., with an increase oL' 297 in rarndicr 
unci of 36,917,326 frs. in auiouvit. 

On the other hand, the aiiiolint of antedated re]);iyi!ie!rt:*;, ia nyii) 
20,387,682 frs., increased in. this year to 44,067,341 frs. 

The total coiriiiimuil loasis granted by the. lau'nl Cre'dit 
(1860-1911) were 45,104 and their amoimt was 4,209,120/179 Irs. 

Loans in Algeria mid Tunis. 

The loans granted in Algeria iu partnership with the Ivuii.d Credit 
Institute of Algeria and Tunis appear among the operations in 19ix as 
79 mortgage loans for an amount of 2,035,900 frs. and 37 coiiuntmal loans, 
for 10,066,624 frs. 

Those in Tunis were 69 for an amount of 1,361,566 frs. 

Ill the course of the \^ear the Laud Credit Institute resiewed its 
treaty with the Land Credit Institute of Algeria and Tunis, wliicli wu,s to 
have expired on the 31st. Decem 1 >er last, for a new perlixi of tmi yc^ars. 

Bonds. 

The general situation of the bonds on December 31st., 19x1 Wfis as 
•follows: 


Land Bonds . . 
Communal Bonds 


Frs. 

2,255,979,017.40 

1,672,220,725.10 


Total . . 


3,928,199,742.56 
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Situation on December 31st. igii. 


I' ■' ■ 

! 

! CREDITS 

1 

_ 

D E BITS I 

! 

1 

frs 


< 

|t 

fr. || 

Oe.s 1 i ill liaiid and 


Share Capital . . . 

200 , 000 , 000.00 

ill tlie Bank of 


Obligatory Reserve 


France. 

6.893.171-59 

Fund ..... 

20,381,198.92 1 

Bills and Various 


Commission on Re- 


SecuritievS .... 

181,044,564.68 

demption of 


Public Treasury. . 

23,419,215.33 

Loans. 

242,419,135.24 

Moiie5'"s advanced 


Various Reserve 


oil Securities De- 


Funds and Com- 


pOvSited . 

44.665,507.64 

misvsions .... 

24,458,311.95 

Correspondents . . 

5,900,029.22 

Deposits in Current 


¥iort.tiage Bank in 


Account .... 

83,810,866.68 

Liquidation. . . 

9.391,491-85 

Correspondents . . 

66,209,457.18 

Debtors. 

4,446,450,840.68 

Contractors' B ranch 


Bonds withdrawn 


OfEice. 

4,027,654.34 

from Circulation 

174,150,150.27 

Deferred Payments 

281,206,920.46 

Real Fstate ac- 


Bonds. 

3,928,199,742-56 

quired in conse¬ 


' Debentures and 


quence of Bxpro- 


j Shares in Circul- 


]3iiation . . . • 

9,244.038.09 

! ation. 

37,224,695.26 

Real IMate, Head¬ 


Bonds to be repaicl- 


quarters .... 

22,130,709.25 

and Intefcst Due 

22,702,984.76 

Sundries. 

22,527,832.83 

Plalfyearly Instal¬ 


Interest accrued, 


ments Recc'ived 


but not yet pay¬ 


in Advance . . 

4,195.738-48 

able . 

55.109,357.04 

NSundries. 

30.488,065.31 

EyXpenses of Ad¬ 


Interest Owing but 


ministration . , 

4,995.529-45 

not Due .... 

42,329,752.78 



Profits and Loss . 

18,267,914.00 

Total Credits . . . 

5,005,922,437.92 

Total Debits . . . 

5,005,922,437.92 
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Profit Loss. 

Tile balance of the profit and loss account for the year icjii was 
32,182,143 frs.43. If we deduct from this the sum paid in to the ;iccoimt 
for redemption of loans (14,016,468 frs. 55) there remain 18,165,676 frs. 88. 
Deducting the general expenses (4,995,529 frs. 43) the net ]>roiits for the 
year appear as 13,170,147 frs. 43. Adding to this the balance from 1:91:0 
(102,237 ^2) we have 13,272,384 frs, 55 profits. 

Distribution of Profits. 

The profits were distributed as follows : 15 frs. on each of the 400,000 
shares, that is 6,000,000 frs.; to the obligatory reserve fund 5 % of the net 
profits after deduction of 5 % for paid up capital, that is 158,507 frs. 37; 
as complementary dividend of 17 frs. on the 400,000 shares, 6,800,000 frs.; 
on the 50,000 new shares a similar dividend made up from the 750,000 frs. 
paid up on subscription and a sum of 100,000 frs. deducted from the net 
profits for 1911, 100,000 frs.; finally 213,877 fr. 18. for the working year 
1912. 

The dividend for the year 1911 was thus 32 frs. as in the previous 
year. 

Urban and Rural Estate on December 31st., 1911. 

On December 31st., 1911 the Tand Credit Institute possessed 88 real 
estate properties, 33 rural of an area of 3,931 hectares and 35 url,)an. 

The rural real estate in the last three years was composed as follows : 


December r909 

December 1910 

December 1911 

Small Estates of under 5 hectares 

24 

15 

12 

Estates of between 5 and 10 hectares 

9 

6 

6 

Estates of between 10 ,,50 „ 

29 

15 

14 

Estates of 50 hectares and over 

31 

19 

21 


93 

55 

53 
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{ties quoted on, the Official Market and Bank Market of the Paris Exchange). Paris, Geof¬ 
frey Mjarie, 1912. 

HuARX. A : I^’organisation du credit en France (Organization of Credit in France). I^e Monde 
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Oruioni a. and v&rit6 sur le CrMit Foncier de France (The Truth on the Land Credit 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


(FACTS AND PROBLEMS OF GENERAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIC INTEREST) 
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AUSTRIA. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 

The Campaign against Pellagra in Austria. 


Sources : 

(a) Official Publications : 

I^eggc provinciale (Tirolo) del 24 febbraio 1904, B,Iv. P. n® 25, concerneute provvedinieiiti per 
combatterc la pellagra, {Provincial Law, for the Tyroly of February 24th., 1904, Bulletin 
of Provincial LawSy No. 25, concerning Means for combating Pellagra), 

lyCgge provinciale (Gorizia c Gradisca) del 19 giugno 1909, conceniente i provvedimenti per 
combattere la pellagra. {Provincial LaWy for Goritz and Gradisca, of June igth., 1909, con¬ 
cerning Means for combating Pellagra). 

Iyandes-Ge.seiz (Bnkowina) vom i Jamier 1911, betrcffeiid Massnahmcii zm* Bekampfung der 
Pellagra. {Provincial Law, for Bukowina, of January 1st., 1911, concerning Means for com- 
hating Pellagra). 

I^egge del. . -Jvalevole par la Con lea principesca di Gorizia e Gradisca, conceniente la modi- 
ficazione di alcune dispozioni della legge provinciale del 19 giugno 1909, sui provvedi¬ 
nieiiti per la pellagra. {Law of, . . for the Countship of Goritz and Gradisca, concerning the 
Modification of certain Provisions in the Provincial Law of June igth., 1909, concerning 
Means for combating Pellagra). Bill already approved by the Provincial Diet of Goritz 
and Gradi.sca. 

Noriiic pratichc per Pcsecuzione della legge sulla pellagra, elaborate per cura deiri. R. I^uogo- 
tenenza in Innsbruck. {Practical DirccLions regarding the Application of the Law against 
Pellagra, drawn up by the 1 . Lieutenancy in Innsbruck). Rovercto, 1905. tJgo Grandi 
and Co., Printers. 

Caralletistica del granolnrco con riguardo all’aliincntazionc. Istruzione elaborata per cura 
deiri. R, lyiiogotcnenza in Innsbruck. {Characteristics of Maize from an Alimentary Stand¬ 
point. Compiled under the direction of the 1 . R. Lieutenancy in Innsbruck)f'P.ovcttio, 1905. 
XJgo Grandi and Co., Printers. 

Ceinii istruttivi intorno alia pellagra, elaborati dalla Commissionc di cura della pellagra in 
Innsbruck, {Instructive Bints in regard to Pellagra. Drawn up by the Pellagra Commission 
at Innsbruck). 

Redienscliaftsbericlit iiber die Pellagraaktion in 1907. {Report on the Measures taken against 
Pellagra in 1907)- 

Guida alia compilazione della statistica sulla pellagra. {Guide for the Compilation of Statistics 
regarding Pellagra), 

Iiitemational Institute of Agriculture. Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, December, jgiii 
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(b) OUicr Piihlicalioii^: 

Verhandiujigeii dor OeRcJlschafl deulscher NuUiri'ori^ciior itiKl Aorzlo-77. \“or;s;\;:i’;iliujg m 
Meraii 24-30 vSeptcmbcr 1905. {/Jiacus'sions of the German Society of Natnrailiits uno Dudors 
yylh. Meeting,, held at Meran, September Z4th, to 30//!., 1905). ; F. C. W. 

Vogc*!. 

Asilo di PollagrofAi in Roveroto. Relazionc iiuU’aiKliuueiilu (k'H’Islilulo nol Irioniuit d.al 
gcntiiiio 1905 al 31 dicembre £907, Rcliizkmo del Bireltore Dot tor (biidodo Prnhbier. 
{Bof'piial for Pellagra Patieiils at Rovereio. Report on the Proj^retot of the Institution ciur- 
int4 years January isL^ 1905 to December ^xst., 1907* By the Plrirfor, Dr. Guiuo 

de Probizer). 

The same for 1898, 1900, 1903 aiicl 1904. 

De Proisizer (GtriDo) Dr. - Considerazioni sulla pellagra in relazioiie aU’asscnlo e forma inili- 
tare. {Consideraiions rci^ardin'^ Peltap-a, in relation to the Coimcil of Revision and to Miid 
tary Service). Rovereto, 1902. Ugo Grandi and Co., Printers. 

Do. - XTii medico roverctano precursore nello studio della pellagra. {A Rtwcrcto doctor, or/- 
ginator of the Inquiries into Pellagra), Extract from the proceedings of the ** 1. R.. 
Academy of Science, Iviteraturc and Art for Persons of leisure of Rovereto. "i'hird 
Series, Vol. XV, No. i, 1909. 

Do. - Come si deliiieano gli efietti della lotta contro la pellagra ncl Tmilino. {U<nv the Effects 
of the Campaign against Pellagra in the Trentino are shown). Rovereio, 1910. X'g») Cnindi 
and Co., Printers. 

Do. - Osservazioni intorno a iiuove ricerche suU’cziologia della pellagra {Remarks concerning 
new Researches into the Development of Pellagra). Extract from the Revista Pcllagrologit'a 
Italiana, Year X, Nos. 5 and 6. 

Do, - Istntzione popolare contro la pellagra. [Popular Instruction in regard to Pellagra). Ro¬ 
vereto, 1901. Tipografia Roveretana. 

Do. - Quali provvedimenti sono daprendersi nei mulini per tutelare cladanni peHcolosi alia 
salute i prodotti molitori del mais. [The Measures which should be taken in ^HUs to protect 
Maize Products from Damage which renders them Dangerous to Health). Udine 1909. 
Jasolini Bros., Printers. 

Do. - Die Pellagra iii Trentino. Separalabdruck aus der “ Oestcrreichischeii Rundseliavi, 
Heft 40, Bd. IV. [Pellagra in the Trentino). Extract from the Ocstcnekkischc Rundschau 

Vol. IV, No. 40. ’ 


§ I. Maiise aarf Peila^jra. 


In many European countries, as well as in various parts of America 
maize flour forms one of the principal staples of food for the rural popula¬ 
tion, being made into, various comestible forms, the most important of 
•sirhich is polenta. 

Maize is extensively cultivated in the Northern Hemisphere. I'he 
following table shows the production of this crop in various countries in 
{Statistics by the International Institute of Agriculture): 
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Production of Maize during the crop year 1911-12. (i) 


Northern Hemisphere 

Southern Hemisphere 

Coim try 

Production in 
Quintals 

Country 

! 

Production in 
Quintals i 

Europe. 




Austria 

3,031,201 

Argentine ....... 

75,150,000 

Bulgaria . .. 

14,676,432 

Australia (igxo-ii) . . 

3133:3352 

Spain .. 

7,297,780 

Chili (1910-11) .... 

403,267 

Hungary {not includ¬ 
ing Croalia and Sla¬ 
vonia) . 

34,817,412 

New Zealand. 

Peru {X910-11). 

69,750 

1,600,000 

Croatia and Slavonia . 


Uruguay (1909-10) . . 

1,654,662 

H u 11 g a t y (including 

! Croatia and Slavonia) 

40,914,975 

Transvaal (1910-ii). . . 

2,882,381 



s Italy. 

23,836,000 

Total . . . 

85,073,412 

R^omiiania. 

31,277,505 



RiivSsia ill BXirope . . , 

20,810,883 


i! 

Switzerland. 

30,800 


1 

ii 

1 

America. 



Canada.i 

4,358,666 


United States ..... 

643,037,824 


p 

ii 

Asia. 



ij 

Japan . 

884,000 



Russia in Asia. 

91,894 


'i 1 

AFRICA. 



1 

Algeria. 

85,573 



Egypt. 

17,248,235 



Tunis. 

65,000 



Total . . . 

807,636,768 




(i) For the Southern Hemisphere the estimate is only approximate, since we have 
been obliged ■ to content ourselves for certain countries with statistics relating either to 
1910-11 or even to 1909-ro. 
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Presuming tliat tlie greater part of this production serves for I inn, la, 11 
coiisniiiptioii, the importance of maize as a food staple is iimiiediately 
evident. 

Although this cereal, when properly ripened and well presenaM;!, forms 
an excellent article for food, its continual use, tnider certain circuiiistances, 
can, nevertheless, have very injurious resitlts, giving rise to an infectious 
disease known as pellagra,’whxdi, if energetic measures are not taken for its 
extermination, may eventually take a most disastrous form, and even 
lead to a marked degeneration of the race. 

Such a condition is reached when the disease through a scries of years, 
slowly consumes the strength of its victim, and the latter becoming accus¬ 
tomed to the continual diminution of his vital force, proves incapable 
of offering resistance to the steady progress of the scourge. 

Pellagra is not found in isolated cases, as it does not attack single in¬ 
dividuals, but entire groups of the population fall victims to the illness. 
For this reason pellagra forms a real social danger, and it is from this point 
of view that we intend to consider it in the present article. 


:1c 


4c 


Pellagra prevails in several countries, among wMch may be specially 
mentioned Austria, Hungary, France, Italy, Greece, the Dauubian States, 
Spain, and Mexico. 

Special attention is given in this article to the disease as it exi.sts in 
Austria, and the means adopted in that country for combating it, as it is 
there that the campaign against pellagra has taken a particuiarly social- 
economic character. 

Our remarks will be principally based upon the action taken in Trentino, 
where the campaigir has been best organised, with the co-operation of 
the State, the Province and the Communes. The most ardent worker 
in the campaign is Dr. Guido de Probizer, Sanitary Councillor, and 
Director of the Pellagra Institute at Rovereto. (i) 

The disease also exists in the provinces of Galicia, Bukowina and 
Goritz and, in the two latter, vigorous measures, similar to those adopted 
in Trentino, have been taken for the extermination of the disease. 

idea of the immense social danger incurred in Austria through this 
infection inay be gathered from the figures of production of maize and of the 
quantity imported. The former was, on the average of the five years 


(i) A quantity of valuable information placed at our disposal by Dr. Probizer has served 

as basis for tbe present article. 
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1904-1908, 4,053,380 quintals, while the latter reaches some six iiiillioit 
quintals; the precise quantity imported in 1911 (including imports from 
Hungary) being 6,450,320 quintals. 


§ 2. What is Pellagra? 


Pellagra is a disease which is caused by a venemous substance present 
ill the mildew which attaches itself to the kernels of maize (Indian corn). 
This poison is introduced into the stomach by means of polenta made from 
flour manufactured from maize which has suffered from mildew. 

Polenta made from maize, which has ripened in a warm climate, been 
properly stored both during transport and in warehouses, been kept free 
from moisture both by the farmer and the merchant consitutes no danger 
whatever as an article for human consumption. But when the crop has 
not been allowed to ripen completely, or when it has been allowed to fer¬ 
ment in the warehouse, or during transport either by land or by sea, so as 
to form mildew it becomes highly dangerous as human food. The poison 
is contained in the tiny filaments of the mildew which attaches itself to 
the grain. 

The pellagra infection passes through three stages : in the fifst stage 
diagnosis is very difficult, as the disorders occasioned in the digestive organs 
may be easily mistaken for symptoms of other chronic diseases. In the 
second stage the skin of the back of the hands, the neck and the face of the 
patient is affected. These symptoms previously gave rise to the belief 
that pellagra was a skin disease. In the third stage symptoms of brain and 
spine trouble are evidenced. The patient feels as if a pressure were placed 
upon his skull and upon the nape of the neck; erect carriage becomes diffi¬ 
cult, and gait uncertain. An irresistible force seems to pull first forward 
then backward, and in some cases the disease finishes in tetanus. At the 
same time weakness of mind sets in, the patient becomes a prey to acute 
melancholy, and the result is but a slow wasting away, if complete mad¬ 
ness or suicide do not supervene. 

It has already been stated that pellagra does not appear in isolated 
cases, attacking only an individual, but generally makes itself apparent 
in several members of a family; nor is it restricted as a rule to one family, 
but spreads through a considerable portion of the population of a whole 
district. 
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As all oi tins iact svc ill'- follovvii';?^ i;;.,hk’. vvliii-i: ■'> 1 ?owis 

the Miiiber of cases of pellagra in Trontino in 1007 : 


Political 

division 

Nintibcr 
of ijihabitauts 

Total .nuniiM-r"*" 

nf 

iiUi 

iA over etc 

57,701 

2,810 

5 ;.2 

Trent 

(16,031 

1 . 37 q 

R'K 3 . 

Riva 

. 38,023 

37.! 

'i./ 

Borgo 

43,179 

35.5 


Primiero 

10,363 

39 

2.7 

Cles 

4 C *.345 

39 

o.O 

Mezolombardo 

19,557 

<> 

<,.1.3 

Tione 

33,706 

: I 


Cavalese 

? 

? 

? 


There are some communes in which the ntinil)er of cases reaches 25.;jo» 
and even 50 per cent, of the population. An CKainiilc isTevrngnolo where 
the disease has reached such proportions ns to constiiitte n reahlograternljoa 
of the population. 

The 4,836 cases dealt with here are divided among Lhc iwti svrscs as 
follows : 2^534 or 52 % men, and 2,302 or 48 % women, It slioitlcl however 
be remembered that this figure does not inclnde all the cases cxtnal, as a 
certain number of these are not reported, and escajic observ ation. 

The following table shows the distribution of pellagra in 'I'rcntino ac¬ 
cording to occupations and economic condition; 

Pellagra hy occupaliomu 


Number of cases 

Occupation 

ncr emt 

3.754 

Peasants (proprietors, farmers, and agricul¬ 



tural labourers) 

77.6 

899 

Artisans, or day workers 

t <).5 

183 

Other occupations and unemployed 

3-9 


Pellagra by economic condition. 


Number of cases 

Economic condition 

Pm cent 

385 

Sufficient 

6.3 

1.535 

Fair 

31.7 

3,996 

Poor 

62,0 
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The progress of pellagra is slow and chronic, and it is this quality 
which renders it still more dangerous, for a large number of persons suffer 
from the disease without knowing that they are subject to it, vv^hile external 
signs, sitcli a,s red marks -on the skin, are attributed to other and harmless 
causes, such as sunburn. Similar cases of pellagra being mistaken for other 
diseases might be quoted in large numbers. 

Pellagra is not a contagious disease, nor is it, in the strict sense of the 
word, hereditary, but a predisposition to the disease passes from one gener¬ 
ation to another. By this we mean that the parents being w^eakened by 
the effects of the disease, and by the poison which they have absorbed into 
their sjrstem, their children readity succumb to the malady if allowed to eat 
food which has been made from improper flour. 

Ever^^ person, who is submitted to a continual diet of maize flour which 
contains x^oisonous ingredients, will develop, sooner or later, symptoms 
of the disease, the latter being more or less acute according to the x^hy^sical 
resistance which the patient is able to offer. 


§ 3. Mow PeUagra oi’ Maine Poisoning develops* 

Pellagra or maize x.)oisoning is found in its most serious form among 
the classes who live x>oorly and under unsanitary conditions, and among 
3)ersons who are occux)ied at heavy manual labour, have insufficient nourish¬ 
ment, and whose food is formed, for the greater part, of polenta made from 
maize which has been attacked by mildew. 

It is interesting to note that no other cereal is so easily subject to 
iiiildew as maize ; and it may be said that maize in really perfect condition 
is seldom to be had on the market. 

The risk which one runs in eating polenta may therefore be stated to 
be in direct x:)ropottion to the percentage of rotted, mouldy or otherwise 
unfit grains contained in the maize when it is taken to the mill. These 
grains are of a pale or greenish colour, the skin is wrinkled or cracked and 
marked with green, blue or brown spots. They have a smell of mildew 
which they communicate to the flour, and the latter becomes bitterish 
and objectionable to the taste. Maize which has been attacked by mildew^ 
weighs less and is less shiny in ax>pearance than the health}^' grain. 

These harmful proi>erties are acquired by the grain: 

(1) if it is harvested in a moist condition, and piled into heaps with¬ 
out sufficient ventilation; . 

(2) if it is not immediately dried by rapid ventilation, which draws 
out the natural moisture; 
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(3) if the grain is unripe, and therefore contains an excessive quantity 
of moisture which cannot be dried out by rapid dcssiccatioii. Tliis is 
usually the case with maize grown on upland farms, and for tlie types known 
as cinquantino and quarantino which are sown after the wheat Inirvest a,ml 
have not therefore sufficient time to arrive at complete maturit.y, in 
the plains; 

(4) if, during transport by sea or overland, in the ships liold or in 
railway wagons, or during storage in warehouses, fernientatiou sets up 
ill the grain and gives rise to the above mentioned changes, due to defec¬ 
tive drying or later acquired moisture; 

(5) if the maize flour is kept in damp kitchens, or in the vicinity of 
water, or, in short, anywhere where it is liable to absorb moisture and be¬ 
come mouldy; 

(6) if the polenta or bread made from maize flour is not eaten imme¬ 
diately, but after having been allowed to get musty. 

In addition to the original source of pellagra, i. e. the continued con¬ 
sumption of maize flour which has been made from improper grain, tliree 
causes of predisposition to the disease may be cited: these are: (i) heredi¬ 
tary, or a predisposition inherited from parents who have sullcred from the 
disease; (2) the abuse of alcohol; and (3) poverty, or, to be more precise, 
insuflicient nutrition, both as regards quantity and quality of the food, and 
living under unsanitary conditions. 

The importance of the matter of predisposition to the malady should 
not be overlooked, for it is principally in this respect that pellagra acquires 
a social character. From the returns made at Trentino it was vShown that 
only 24.6 % of the cases under observation were due exclusively to eating 
unsuitable food. 

From what has already been stated it results that the risk of contract¬ 
ing pellagra is proportionate to (i) the quantity of poison, due to mildew, 
which is present in the flour; (2) the amount of poison introduced into the 
system (i); (3) hereditary predisposition; (4) the disproportion between the 
amount of physical energy spent and the amount of nutrition received; 
(5) public and domestic poverty ; (6) neglect of cleanliness in iinlividual 
houses, and of proper sanitary measures. 

§ 4. Method for Testing the Quality of Maize as regards Poisonous Contents. 

The grade of maize most usually met with in commerce is known as 
ommon maize, and is composed, for the greater part, of grains which in 
shape are rounded, somewhat fiat and wedge shaped; the colour is yellow, 
orange or white. This grade is produced principally in Europe, the more 

(i) It frequently happeus that three or four meals are made of polenta in one day. 
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important countries of origin being Southern Austria, Hungary, the 
Baiiiibian Countries (Ronmania, Bulgaria, Servia), Italy and Russia (Da- 
iiubian maize, cinquantino, fignolo, pignoletto, etc). Some of the maize 
produced in the United States and in Argentina also belongs to this 

class. 

The quality generally known as American maize (or horse tooth maize), 
is largely cultivated in Pennsylvania and Virginia, and may be distin¬ 
guished from the preceding grade by the shape of the grain which being- 
grooved resexnbles in form the front teeth of a horse (whence its name). 
The various qualities of this grade of maize may be distinguished by the 
difference in the size and shape of the grain, of which the colour is generally 
white, though sometimes red, yellow, blue or variegated. 

Yellow maize has a far greater commercial value than the white maize, 
the latter being lighter, and forming a polenta of inferior taste as com¬ 
pared with the former. The value of the yellow variety increases in 
proportion to the predominance of the yellow or horny part of the grain 
as compared with the white or floury part. When this yellow portion is 
in great predominance the flour contains a large percentage of nutritive 
matter. 

Great care in separating the yellow from the white part of the grain 
is necessary in order to procure a high nutritive value in the flour. It 
is for this reason that the milling trade always aims at increasing the pre¬ 
cision with which the grain is divided into these two component parts, 
a division that is only possible when cylindrical mills are used. 

By a more or less perfect separation of these two parts, the ad¬ 
vantage gained is that those parts (and in particular the embryon) which 
are regarded as containing the poisonous elements which cause pellagra, 
are taken away, and a flour which, from a sanitary point of view, is without 
fault results. 

Maize which tastes of scorching, through having been imperfectly 
dried, gives a polenta of unpleasant flavour, and is therefore less appre¬ 
ciated. 

What are the principal qualities of good and wholesome maize ? 

The first essential is that the maize must have been allowed to ripen 
completely before being harvested, otherwise it cannot be stored. Maize 
that has been harvested too early may be recognised by a wrinkling of 
the grains towards the apex, and also by the fact that it is much lighter 
in colour than that which has ripened thoroughly. If, therefore, the light 
coloured grains appear more numerous than the darker ones it is certain 
that the crop was harvested before the proper time. 

A vivid and bright colour in the grain is a sign of freshness; but if 
the grain is dull and pale it denotes that it is old or has not been kept 
free from moisture, i. e., that it has been badly stored. 
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The horny (vitreous) grains are usually darker in colour and more 
shiny than those in which the soft or floury portion predomiiiates. The 
grains which contain a large proportion of farinaceous substance, liave fre¬ 
quently a vitreous covering so thin that the white interior is visible ; light 
spots are then apparent on the grain, or yellow stripes show up <,)ii a wliite 
foundation. 

When other conditions are equal, and particularly that of mean 
weight, a fact by which the better class grain may be distinguished froni 
the inferior quality is the regularity of shape in the former. 

A good quality maize should not contain broken or split grains, as such 
fractures give free access to the interior of the grain which then easily 
becomes affected with mildew. Breaking and splitting are due to imperfect 
artificial drying, or to the adoption of incorrect methods of removing the 
husk. 

When the grains are caused to crack, in artificial drying, by the adop¬ 
tion of too high a temperature or by too rapid a process of drying when the 
grains are relatively very moist, the fractures are limited to the vitreous 
portion and are internal. In such a case the kernel remains intact and no 
damage is caused. 

This cannot however be said of the fractures or cracks caused by 
careless husking. 

Healthy and well dried maize strikes cool to the touch, and, if moved 
with the hand, produces a peculiar sound as if a number of small rounded 
pieces of glass were being stirred; the odour is pleasant, resembling that 
of good, fresh flour, and the taste is rather sweet. 

§ 5. Signs of UnUtuess in Maize. 

The unfitness of maize for human food may be suspected wlien a large 
percentage of wrinkled, broken, or cracked grains is noticeable, or wheat 
the corn is seen to have been attacked by parasites, is of light colour or 
has lost its brilliancy. The deterioration of the grain is caused l)y para¬ 
sites, among which the most important are calandfa granaria, tinea gra- 
vella, aceophora cereadellaj acarus farinae, etc. 

If the grain appears to be covered with dust, this is a certain sign that 
it has been attacked by some parasite, and probably by calandra. 

Damage caused to the grain by insects may also be the cause of attacks 
by mildew and bacteria. 

If maize is moist to the touch, it is probable that it has similar defects, 
to those described above. Such is the case, not only with corn that has 
not been properly dried at harvesting, but to a still greater extent with 
that which has been allowed to absorb moisture while lying in a storehouse. 
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Further, all grain should be avoided that has an odour of mildew, or which 
lacks that pleasant odour, which is characteristic of all healthy maize. 

All maize should of course be regarded as unfit for human consump¬ 
tion that vShows signs of attack by mildew or bacteria. 

Damaged maize is, in the majority of cases, of pale colour, wrinlded, 
and cracked. If the grain has suffered from moisture, or from having been 
dried at too high a temperature, it is usually of a dirty pale yellow co¬ 
lour which becomes darker towards the apex. The colour is not uniform 
over the whole kernel, but appears in spots of various size which run 
into each-other. These spots, which are sometimes light and sometimes 
dark, are caused by little colonies of bacteria, which have penetrated the 
surface, and entered into the interior of the kernel where they destroy the 
germ of the grain. This same effect may also be caused by mildew. 

Modern scientific research in connection with pellagra, attributes 
the causes of this malady principally to the poison contained in the mildew 
which attaches itself to maize. 

The mildew vegetates on the surface if the grain is cracked, and in the 
interior if the envelope has been eaten away by parasites. The embryon 
being an excellent nutritive substance for the mildew, thesejparasites at¬ 
tack it with avidity. In such cases the nest of germs enters somewhat 
deeper into the grain, and the colour of the latter becomes paler, and if the 
envelope is removed with a sharp knife, it will be seen that the embryon 
is covered with myriads of spores of mildew. The decomposition of the 
grain sometimes reaches such an advanced state, that it is nothing but 
a pale green powdery mass composed of innumerable spores. 

As regards the flour itself, that which is whitish in colour and from 
which the germ has not been properly separated is dangerous as food, as 
is also flour which has a musty or bitter taste, or which when warmed in the 
palm of the hand does not give ofi that peculiar and pleasant smell of whole- 
vSonie and fresh polenta. 


§ 6. Means of comhating l?ellagra. 

From what has already been said, it is evident that the causes of pel¬ 
lagra are of a social-economic nature. 

Although the malady is occasioned by the poison contained in unripe 
or damaged maize, a predisposition to the disease is caused, and the dis¬ 
ease itself accelerated, by the unsatisfactory social and economic condition 
of the peasantry — the lack of sufficient nourishment, excessive work, 
unsanitary condition of the towns and dwellings, poverty, etc. In fact, 
the reason of such a large quantity of unripe maize being consumed among 
the peasantry is that these people are obliged to cultivate their crops,. 
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on land wliicli lies at such a height above sea level that it is impossible 
for the crop to arrive at complete maturity. Damaged grain is also an 
outcome of unsatisfactory social and economic conditions, for this is due 
to the absence of proper machinery for drying tlie grm'n, to tlie al)sence 
of control over the grain placed on the market, and to the* ein|)1oymeiit of 
damp or otherwise unsuitable storehouses. It imiy tluTeCorc be st:a.le(I that 
pellagra is caused, either directly or indirectly, by unsatisfactory soeia.I and 
economic conditions. 

The laws for the prevention of pellagra were consequently directed prin¬ 
cipally towards an improvement of the social and economic conditions of 
the peasantry, and towards raising the standard of living of the rural 
population, that is, not a mere introduction of sanitary improvements 
combined with prophylactic measures. 

The principal law passed for the prevention of pellagra is that of Ihibrii" 
ary 24th., 1904, which refers to the coimtship of Tyrol. The Daw of 
June 19th., 1909, relative to the countship of Goritz and Gradisca, and 
that of January 1st., 1911, relative to the Duchy of Biikowiiia, are 
almost exact copies of the one previously passed for Tyrol (i). 

In discussing the contents of the Daw of February 24111., i()()4, we 
shall first of all consider the measures which are more especially of a ])r0“ 
ventative nature, and will deal later with those of a more economic and so¬ 
cial character. 


^ * 

The most efficacious means of avoiding pellagra is to prevent jdl maize, 
which is unfit for human consumption, from coming into market, so that 
grains cannot be brought to the mills and reduced to flour contaitiing 
poisonous ingredients. 

To this end, Article 10 provides .for the iiastitution of an agricultiiral 
experiment station, which will undertake the technical examitiatioii of 
maize, with special reference to pellagra, in compliance with thc^ Daw 
relative to articles intended for human consumption of January r()tli., 
1896. The rigorous application of this law will cause corn nuaxdiants 
to exercise greater caution than heretofore in the sale of flour, in which 
adulteration and other fraudulent dealing have, up to the present, been 
aided by exemption from punishment for these offences. 

In Tyrol the grain is examined by the Agricultural Institute of 
S. Michele, and the expenses are borne by the Pellagra Fund. The chemical 

(i) In January 1913, the Diet of the Countship of Goritz and Ck-adisca approval a bill 
providing for certain amendments to the law above referred to. These amcndinents served 
to enforce a more vigorous application of the law of xgog. 
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and microscopic laboratory of tbe Institute offers therefore an excellent 
guarantee for purchasers of flour, in addition to which the Institute forms 
a valuable information bureau in regard to pellagra for all who care to use 
it. The Institute also forms a centre at which the communal doctor can 
procure practical knowledge which will enable him to distinguish the qual¬ 
ities of maize which would prove harmful as an article of food. In order 
to exercise a control upon imported maize, special training is given to 
finance and customs officers, so that those stationed at the frontier or in 
customs or octroi offices in the provinces can gain the necessary know¬ 
ledge to enable then to distinguish the diflerent qualities of maize, and to 
call the attention of the authorities to suspected lots. 

As maize is grown in several localities lying at a height at which it is 
impossible for the grain to ripen completely, the law provides (§1, para¬ 
graph 2) for the erection of drying kilns, with a view to preventing the 
dangers arising from the milling of grain which is still in an unripe or 
moist condition. These kilns form an excellent means of drying the grain 
and of eliminating the danger of its becoming covered with mildew. 

vSpecial advantage results from the erection of communal or, better still, 
of co-operative kilns, in the case of neighbouring villages, which are 
grouped about a common centre, as erection and working expenses are 
then reduced. 

The law further provides for the erection of communal bake-houses 
for the baking of bread, thus avoiding the risk of the peasantry falling 
victims to private speculation. 

With a view to preventing the direct consumption of bad grain by the 
grower, the law provides for an exchange of grain. Central stores of good 
and properly dried maize are installed (§ i, paragraph 3). 

T'rom what has been stated above, it will be seen that an;^d:hing having 
a deteriorating effect upon the human organism, so as to diminish its 
power of resistance, may be regarded as causing a predisposition to pellagra. 

Many villages are insufficiently provided with proper drinking water. 
In othens, though a bountiful supply of good water is available, it is ren¬ 
dered dangerous l)y defective pipes and conduits. An insufficient siq^ply 
and the use of unsuitable water give rise to stomach and intestinal dis¬ 
orders, and these organs, when in an unhealthy condition, are most 
easily affected by the germs of pellagra. 

For this reason the law contains clauses providing for the introduction 
of better sanitary measures in rural districts, and for the rendering of as¬ 
sistance to the poorer communes, to enable them to procure a sufficient 
supply of suitable drinking water. Assistance will also be given for the 
construction of channels to drain the subsoil which would otherwise 
harbour putrefied matter which would lead to the development of infec¬ 
tious disease. 
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§ 7. Social and liconoinic McaHnres. 


Even the combination of all these preventative iu.(‘tho(ls wonk'l u.ot 
suffice to exteiininate the distress iiniong the pcxistmtry U])(>n whlcli, the 
pellagra infection lias taken such a firm hold. 

The law for the prevention of this disease has, therefore, t!ndea\*(>ured 
to further the economic development of the rural classes, providing a iiituns 
of communication between outlying villages, isolated districts, etc., and 
the larger municipal centres. By this means a larger outlet is offered to 
the farmer for his products, and being at the same time in closer contact 
with the markets, new sources of gain are opened up to liiin, and a greater 
scope for the exchange of wares is provided ; all of which teaid towards 
improving the economic condition of the. population. 

The Act also favours the intorduction of home industries, and advo¬ 
cates silkworm rearing, sericulture and allied industries wlicrc the rearing 
of silkworms is possible. 

The scope of the Act is a vast one and its effect must of uecestdty bc‘ 
gradual. But little by little its aim will l)e realized, and its result will be 
an appreciable improvement in the prosperity of the peoi)le. 

This aim once reached, the principal cause of predisposition to the 
disease would be eliminated ; the physical organism would regain strength, 
thus conquering yet another cause of predisposition and at the same tiim; 
overcoming a condition which rendered all cure and convalesamce both 
long and difficult and redoubled the distress, on account of the loss of 
earnings. 

An increase in prosperity would at once put an end to the dis;i)rop(>rtiou 
existing between the work performed and the nutrition recxivcd by the l:)ody 
which is a further cause of predisposition, as is proved l>y the fact tliat 
by far the greater number of cases of pellagra in its most xuuTkixl for in 
occur in the spring and vsummer, when work in the fields is at its liinght, 
and food most difficult to obtain. 

When the peasantry are able to obtain more and better food, tlie dan¬ 
ger of the spread of pellagra will be greatly diminished. .. 

A similar case has been experienced in France : towards the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century the departments of Eandes,Hauteset Basses 
Pyr&iees, Atide et Pyreiiees-orientales were under the scourge of pellagra ; 
to-day the disease has almost entirely disappeared, as a result of improve¬ 
ments in the financial and economic condition in these departments. 
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§ 8, Application of the I^aw from an Economic Standpoint. 

Tlie application of that part of the Act wliich deals with the iniprove- 
iiieiits to l.)e elfected in the financial condition of the peasantry, consists in 
a rational reform, in agricultural n:i.ethods and the introduction of home 
industries. 

The principal changes advocated in regard to agriculture embraced 
the abandonnient of maize cultivation in districts where it is impossible 
for the crop to arrive at complete maturity, and to replace it by meadow 
land or fodder crops. 

The prejudices of the peasantry in this respect are, however, not 
easily overcome, and it has been necessary to institute model farms for their 
instruction and as an example for them to follow. 

This work which was undertaken in three provinces, produced good 
results, and 200 hectares previously under maize were transformed into 
meadow land during 1906. Where these changes were made, half of the 
cost of the grass seed and of the artificial manure employed was borne by 
the ftiud for the pellagra prevention. (See § 2 of the Act). 

As, however, a large portion of the area under maize belongs to poor 
peasants, who are dependent upon the product of this land for their food 
during the greater part of the year, they cannot afford to give tip the cul¬ 
tivation of maize unless they are enabled to purchase and to keep a cow. 

In a few communes, cows have accordingly been purchased for some 
of the poorer peasants. The purchase of these animals was entrusted to 
the agricultural consortium of the district and the local veterinary surgeon. 
The animals were sold to the peasantry at cost price payable in five yearly 
instalments. During this time the animal must be insured, and remains 
the property of the fund only becoming the property of the peasant upon 
payment of the last instalment. 

The animal must be fed by the purchaser according to rules precribed 
by the agricultural consortium and the local veterinary surgeon. 

In order to further this transformation of the maize fields in Trentino, 
the Ministry of Agriculture appropriated the sum of 15,000 crowns to this 
fund, 5,000 of which were to go towards sowing forage crops on land pre¬ 
viously under maise, and 10,000 towards the purchase of live stock where 
fodder crops are already sown. 

The Provincial Council of Agriculture (Section for Trent) lent its 
effective co-operation, in so far as the scope of its duties would allow, in the 
application of the law for the prevention of pellagra. 
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With a view to increasing the income of individuals in country dis¬ 
tricts infected with pellagra, attempts have been made to introdua^ home 
industries. As there appeared to be, in the territory under consideration, 
a large number of women unprovided with any form of occupatioti, tin; ir.- 
dustry which it was decided to introduce was the manufacture of einlbroidery. 
The lack of occupation for women was indeed so marked that large numbers 
of peasant girls had emigrated to Vararlberg, Switzerland and Bavaria 
in search of work in textile factories. As the manufacture of embroidery 
can supply permanent and remunerative work for a large number of per¬ 
sons, without necessitating any heavy outlay for tools, etc., it seemed 
peculiarly suited as a home industry in these districts. 

As an experienced worker can work in one day as much as 2^4 to 3 
skeins of thread (of a length of 1000 yards, and of 1000 grammes in weight) 
the net daily gain amounts, on an average, to 1.80 or 2,20 crowns. 

The preliminary preparations for the introduction of this industry 
were begun in August 1906, with the intention of extending the industry 
throughout the whole of the zone infected with pellagra. With a view to 
assisting in this work a Central Establishment was founded at Trent which 
was to keep in touch with all persons occupied in the industry, note the 
progress made, undertake all negotiations with the customs atxthorities in 
obtaining raw material, and act as agents for the sale of the mauufacttired 
wares. 

Another duty of the Central Establishment, will be to receive, register, 
and examine the quality of all raw material intended for distribution, and 
to pass such material to branch establishments which will be opened up in 
the various communes according as the number of workers and their pro¬ 
ductive capacity necessitates. 

The work consigned to the various branch establishments is eventually 
re-collected by the Central Establishment, where it is overlooked, fatilty 
work corrected, and then returned to the Swiss traders. 

In addition to this the Central Establishment acts as a kind of Clear¬ 
ing House for the sums due from, and payable to, the workers respectively 
for raw material handed to them, and for finished work received. It checks 
the individual accounts and pays to each one of the branches the amount 
due for work received from them. It also undertakes all correspondence 
with the Swiss manufacturers, and, in short, manages the whole tedmical 
and commercial work in connection with the enterprise. 

The results up to the date of the report (1907) have been most promising, 
the amounts gained varying between 0.60 and 1,20 crowns per diem, while 
some workers have earned as much as 1.50. As, however, a worker genet- 
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ally requires a period of some 2% to 3 years before being an adept at the 
work, tlie figures given above do not represent a true average earning, 
as a large ntiiiiber of workers are not yet sufficiently experienced to accom- 

piisli a normal output. 


§ -g. ’Pellagra Institutes and Sanitary JSating Mouses, 

The programme which we have exposed up to the present, and which 
comprises the substance of the law referred to, forms either directly or 
indirectly a preventive campaign. 

It would however hardly be fair to those who are already victims to 
the disease, if the whole of the action against pellagra were limited to pre¬ 
ventative measures. 

Those already afflicted with the disease have, however, also been 
provided for by the introduction of pellagra institutes and sanitary eating 
houses. 

The institute is reserved exclusively for cases of pellagra. In the ma¬ 
jority of cases the x^atient leaves the institute almost completely restored and 
in such a condition as to be able to comx:)lete the cure in his own house 
and regain perfect health. 

The object of the sanitary eating houses is to supply, once daily 
during a period of 40 days, to any person who has been affected with pella¬ 
gra for one year or more, a good meal composed of food rich in nitrogenous 
substances and fat. 

{a) Pellagra Institutes. — In the pellagra institutes poor patients are 
received and treated at the expense of the commune, while those who can 
afford to pay bear, themselves, the cost of the treatment. 

They are institutions ad hoc, and the one under the direction of 
Dr. Ouido de Probizer at Rovereto may be taken as a typical exanq^le. 

Ih>r a detailed description of this institixte and of its management - 
a subject which goes beyond the limits of this article — we would refer the 
reader to the Rclazione stdVandamento del!Asilo di pellagrosi in Rovereto, 
nel ifiennio dal gennaio 1905 al 31 dicembre 1907 and to the official x)crio- 
dical: Das Oesterreichische Sanitdiswesen, Numbers 50-52, of the year 1906. 

We will merely rem,ark in passing that this Institute consists of a large 
and spacious building, situated in an excellent position and surrounded 
by gardens; it has rooms for some hundreds of patients, and is supplied 
with all the most modem means for scientific research. 

Diiring the first three years of its work (1905-1907) 456 resident pa¬ 
tients were treated, of which 27.4 (77.7 %) were men, and 180 (22.6 %) 
women. 
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The results of the treatment could not possibly have been uuu-e satis¬ 
factory; in all patients who had spent a period of at least 7, uumtlis at tlie 
Institute a considerable regain of strength was uotiaailile. lly the etui f)£ 
this time the patients invaritibly showed a good incretise in weight (s< itnelinies 
as much as 30 kilograms) and a corresponding iiicreiise in streiigt It. 

(6) Sanitary catinf^-honscs .—The most importunt of ihese liouses 
is the one situated at Rovereto, at wliicli durhig the llrst yetir of its work, 
viz. 1907, all average of 200 persons from the surronndiug districl: infected 
with pellagra, were served daily. 

The number of portions served in that year were us follows : 


Fried 

Number Content Quantity per portion per 

of twrtiou 

portions — ***■ liellcrg 

(100 hcilm 
*w I crowit) 

51,304 Soup. 0,75 litre X2 

14,344 Beef . .. 42 granuries i6 

48,138 Cooked vegetables. 300 » 10 

103,240 Bread. 100 » 4 

165 Cheese . * .. 80 » 10 


1,323 Roast stock-fish. 170 » 20 

982 Maccaroni with butter .... 200 » 

III Tunny. 

As will be seen from the foregoing table, the utility of these eating- 
houses is enhanced by the fact that the food is sold at an exce .idiiigly low 
price. 

§ 10. The Financial Basis of the Bellagra Campaign^-- Various Clatwes, 

Ill addition to the provisions already enumerated, the law further 
provides that qualified doctors vShall reside in those districts whesre ade(|ua.te. 
medical advice is not at present availalde. 

It is also provided that statistics shall be compiled with regard to tlie 
number of cases of pellagra and that an active propaganda shall o|;)t:-ued 
up with a view to enlightening the population as to tlie causes of pellagra, 
and the best means of preventing and curing it. 

In order to meet the expenses incurred in this Anti-pellagra caiiipjiigu, 
a special fund has been opened, whicli is formed by dotiaiious and contri¬ 
butions by the State, the Province, and other sources. 

In 1907 the Provincial Committee {Landesausschuss) of Tyrol placed the 
sum of 46,500 crowns and in the previous year 75,000 crowns at the disposal 
of the fund. 

Any further details in regard to the Act, may be gathered from the 
translation of the latter, which has been added as an appendix. 
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APPEJNDIX. 

A% to frovide for the prevention and cure of Pellagra. 
(Pcbruary 24^11,, igo4. No. 25, Bulletin of Provincial Laws). 

With the advice and consent of the Diet of my Conntship of Tyrol, 
be it enacted as follows : 


§1. 

In the whole of that portion of the Conntship of Tirol which is infected 
with pellagra measures shall be taken to effect an improvement in the con¬ 
ditions under which the population of these localities live. 

The measures to be adopted are : 

1. The erection and management of sanitary eating houses ; 

2. The erection and management of drying kilns for maize and of 
storehouses for same; 

3. The erection of stores for the sale of maize, which will provide 
the population with maize and the products thereof, in a healthy and 
edible condition, either against cash or in exchange for diseased maize or 
grain of inferior quality (i); 

4. Assistance in the institution of bake-houses for bread, to be man¬ 
aged by the communal authorities ; 

5. The erection and upkeep of pellagra institutions and provisional 
hospitals for pellagra patients; 

6. Assistance in installing qualified doctors in districts infected with 
]>ellagra, and wliich are not provided with adequate medical assistance ; 

7. To instruct the population in matters regarding pellagra, the 
nature of the disease, and effective means of combating it; 

8. The compilation of statistics with regard to pellagra ; 

9. The distribution of prizes as rewards for scientific work in the in¬ 
vestigation of pellagra ; 

10. The furtherance of agricultural enterprise, of industrial under¬ 
takings, and of all imblic works and constructions of general utility in pel¬ 
lagra districts. 

The term “ pellagra districts'' includes all communes declared by 
the Government, to be infected with pellagra. 

(i) In the naw of Jantiary ist., 1911, relative to the Duchy of Bukowina the fol¬ 
lowing article has been added: ** This exchange shall not, however, take place by reason 
of climatic conditions or for any other purpose than to make exchanges against sound 
maize in the maize depdts 
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§ 2 . 

Ill order to supply tlie financial means necessary for tlivt cxi'ctitioii 
of the provisions made in § i, a special fund (Pellagra Fund) shall he 
Such fund shall be maintained by contrilnitious from the vSta/te and by tlu' 
Province out the resources obtained for sttch purpose's by coiistiintimial 
methods, and by other donations. 


§ 3 - 

The pellagra fund shall be administered by the I,ieutenant in accord 
with the Provincial Committee, the same parties being responvSil)le for the 
application of the provisions made in § i. 

The estimates of expenditure from the pellagra fund must l.>e ap|>roved 
by the Provincial Committee and the Ministry of the Interior* 

§ 4 - 

A special commission (Pellagra Commission) shall be foruuHi to give 
advice and publish information in all questions referred to under § X of 
this Act. 

The Lieutenant, or other person to be named by him, shall act as pu - 
sident of the commission, and preside at the discussions. 

Members having votes on the Commission are: 

1. Three representative delegates of the Provincial Coniinittee; 

2. Two employees of the Lieutenancy, to be elected by the President ; 

3. One representative delegate of the 2nd Section of the Provincial 
Agricultural Council; 

4. One delegate from the Chamber of Coniiiierce and ludnstry in 
Rovereto ; 

5. All expert elected by the faculty of medicine at Innsbrtick ; 

6. The Provincial Sanitary Inspector (inspector of pellagra) ap¬ 
pointed, in accordance with §5, paragraph i of the law of January 5ili., 
1896 (Bulletin of Imperial Laws, No. 17) to supervise and inspind; th(‘ 
sanitary conditions of the pellagra territory ; 

7. A doctor delegated by the provincial sanitary council from 
among its members; 

8. Two doctors to be placed on the commission l)y the Cliamlier 
of Doctors in Trent. 

The President is also authorized to admit other experts either tem¬ 
porarily or permanently, as extraordinary members of the commission. 

Extraordinary members may take part in the disatssions but shall 
not vote. 
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§ 5 * 

Before a,|)pl3diig a 113'* of the more important provisions dealt with in 
§ I of this Act, the Ivieiitenajit shall first hear the opinion of the Commis¬ 
sion. Tile Commission can propose such provisions of its own initiative. 

'.riie execution of lousiness by the commission is made upon instruction 
from the lueuteiiant in accord with the Provincial Council. 

§ 6 . 

The Commission shall meet in Innsbruck. Members who do not re¬ 
side in Innsbruck shall be allowed an indemnity for travelling expenses 
incurred. Such indemnity shall be paid out of the pellagra fund, and the 
amount shall be fixed by the lyieutenant in accord with the Provincial 
Committee. 


§ 7 - 

The political authorities of first instance are requested to co-operate 
in the application of this Act. 

The heads of communes are compelled to assist the political authori¬ 
ties in the application of the Act. 


§ 8 . 

The communal doctors are compelled to co-operate within 
their districts and upon the request of the political authorities, 
in the application of this Act, and more especially, in regard to the supervi¬ 
sion of the institutions mentioned in § i, items i to 5. 

The communal doctors are further compelled to rei^ort to 
the x)olitical authorities, in compliance with the instructions issued by the 
lyieutenant in this respect, all cases of pellagra or of death from pellagra 
which come to their knowledge. 


§ 9 * 

All communal doctors who do not comply with the orders 
issued by the authorities under whose control they are placed in virtue 
of this Act, shall be fined, by the political authority of the district, to the 
extent of a sum not less than 5 and not exceeding 50 crowns. 

§ 10. 

The technical examination of maize and other comestibles, rendered 
necessary in the campaign against pellagra, shall be carried out, at the ex- 
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pense of the Pellagra Fund, by the Agricultural Experiiiu-iit (4* 

k Michele, in compliance with § 25 of the law of the Jau;ua,ry iS()6 

B. L. I. 89. (Law in regard to food stuffs). 

§ II. 

This Act shall come into operation on the day of inihlicaiion. 


§ 12. 

The application of this Act is entrusted to the Minister of tlu^ interior 
in accord with other Ministers interested. 
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ITALY. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Italian Agriculture in the Last Fifty Years. 


I. — General Conditions of Italian Agriculture. 


§ I. Characteristics of Italian Agriculture* 


It is not easy to determine the character of Italian agriculture. It 
is even doubtful if we can speak of Italian Agriculture, considering the 
great disparity of natural and social conditions, of traditions and systems 
offered by our country. The agriculture of Italy also has to bear the con¬ 
sequences of its centuries of history, of the nation being until yesterday 
divided, while its political and legal constitution as well as the degree of its 
intellectual cultivation varied so greatly from place to place, and conse¬ 
quently agricultural enterprise and activity had not always a free field for 
development, or developed among manifold difficultes, not always to 
be overcome, and aided in varying degree by the authorities. 

It would be easier to make oneself understood if, instead of Italian 
agriculture, we spoke of Piedmontese or Lombard, Tuscan or Emilian, 
Campanian or Apulian, Sicilian or Sardinian agriculture: since everybody 
finds that each of these expressions corresponds to a whole, however var¬ 
ied, capable of being considered in itself as the result of characteristic 
natural, historical and economical conditions. 
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§ 2, Diversity of Conditions: Northern and Southern A/^rieuiture, 


The differences Italian agriculture presents in the vari<nis divisinns 
of the Kingdom, are such and so important that we may affinu without 
exaggeration that Italy includes in its limited territory, of little iu<H*r than 
286,000 square kilometres, whatever is most typical of agriculture in the 
countries of Europe most remote from each other. Indeed, Italy presentr;^ 
in the Alpine regions of Piedmont, Eombardy, and Veneta, nattiral coiidi 
tions that may be compared with those of Switzerland, since? if the inhahit - 
ants of the Alpine region of Italy cannot compete with the industriou:, 
Swiss population in the care of forests and the improvement of livestock, 
the flourishing conditions of those Swiss industries is an end to attain which 
the Italian mountaineers must turn their attention. Close l)y, in the 
of the Po, which gradually descends to the Adriatic, we find kiiuls and sys¬ 
tems of cultivation that permit of comparison witli the most, advanccjl 
agriculture of the North of Europe, and not even are there wanting in tlu* 
Polesine and Eerrarese those polders which once were the boast of Mollaml 
alone. The vineyards of the Piedmontese hills, in the tyj)e of tln?ir wines 
permit of comparison with French viticulture and more <?.speciully with 
that of Burgundy; as those of Eatiuin, Apulia and Sicily find their cotinter- 
part in Spanish agriculture, wliich these provinces also resemble in the cul¬ 
tivation of oranges, etc. The cultivation of cereals in the Tavoliere di Pu¬ 
glia exhibits a system of agricultural economy reminding us of that in use 
in the East of Eirrope. A traveller, leaving Palemio or Trapani and arriv¬ 
ing in Tunis, may imagine himself still in Sicily ; since the work of the 
Italian emigrants themselves has produced in Africa the same class of 
cultivation that is found in the island, with vineyards, and |)laiitatioits 
of olives, almonds, sumach trees and even some attempt at the enltivation 
of cotton. 

^ Such analogies do not exclude the existence of Italian cliaracteristics 
which find no counterpart in other countries ; so that, if we may say that 
Italy has its Switzerland, its France, its {Spain, its Rmituania and its 
.^rica, perhaps none of the nations of Europe can be said to have its Italy, 
ince Italy implies a union of the most various conditions. 
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§ 3. Tie Climate. 


However, a study of the rural,economy of Italy is first of all a study 
of agricultural geography. Signor Cuboiii (i) has recently shown that 
North Italy, through its rigid winter and warm rainy summer, is not 
unlike the countries of Central Europe. South Italy, on the other 
hand, with its mild winter and its dry summer, except for its mountainous 
])arts, belongs to what botanists call the Mediterranean region, which in¬ 
cludes Northern Africa and the Coast of Asia Minor as far as Pale¬ 
stine. The two slopes of the Ligurian Apennines exhibit one of the sharpest 
contrasts in climate in the world. On the one side Europe terminates and 
on the other Africa begins. In the valleys of the Po the winter cold is 
intense, descending to 17 degrees below zero: the land, almost always covered 
with snow remains frozen from the second half of November till the end 
of March. As soon as we cross the Apennines the scene changes as if by 
magic.The snow disappears : the mean temperature rises from 0® in the val¬ 
ley of the Po to above 8® in Liguria and at Naples, to 18° at Cagliari and 
no at Palermo. At Milan there are on an average 59 days of frost, at Pa- 
none. In summer we find the surprising phenomenon of a decrease 
in temperature as we pass from North to South. The Summer nights of 
Milan have a temperature above that of Rome, Naples or even Sicily. 

The contrast between continental and peninsular Italy and the islands 
is not only seen in the temperature, but also and even more, in the differ¬ 
ent distribution of the rains. In the valley of the Po it rains, more or 
less, all the year and in the Alpine regions the maximum rainfall is in sum¬ 
mer. In Southern Italy, on the other hand, the greatest rainfall is in winter, 
when, that is, through the low temperature the strength of the plants is 
at least very much reduced: but in the summer there is no rain and so the 
vegetation, except in the fortunate cases of very low lying and damp 
land, is arrested by the drought. 

The marked contrast between the North and the South exerts an 
influence on the Italian flora. The flora of the valley of the Po, exclusive 
of the oases of the Lombard lakes, belongs to that of Central Europe. : its 
plants are almost the same as those of the German plain. If we cross 
the Apenines and enter Liguria, we find at once the luxuriant Mediterra¬ 
nean flora, which in more or less degree beautifies all the rest of Italy and 
is found in greater luxuriance on the African coast. The olive, the holm- 
oak, the laurel and, nearer the sea, the orange, lemon, and palms take 
the place of the oaks, olives, birches and poplars of Central Europe. 


(i) I pfoUemi deWagncoHura meridionale in the Rassegna $ontmpormM, N® 5, 1909, 
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Witli these trees there is a splendid supply of shrubs, Inrihous pj;ints, 
and perennial grasses, such as myrtles, Icntiscs, phillyrea, asphodel, 
acanthus and many other forms that inspired the :irt of ;mti<|uity and 
the renaissance. 


§ 4. TIw BoiL 

Nor are the conditions of the soil less variable. The legend Inis l)een 
long exploded that Italy is a country of great fertility. The title garden of 
nature, applied by strangers to some fortunate region, like the lake of Cotuo 
or the Gulf of Naples, cannot be extended to the whole peninsula ainl the 
Italian islands. 

Italy, if we except the valley of the Po and a few other smaller valleys, 
is principally a country of hill and mountain, and in many parts, of liigli 
mountain often precipitous and desert. There is therefore a ])art of the 
country hopelessly unproductive. Even the fertile part includes a, long 
succession of poor pasture lands, not admitting of cultivation really'* and 
truly so called, and in the lower parts there is a series of torrent !)eds and 
swamps the produce of which, under present conditions, is very nnsaiis- 
factory. To these conditions the thoughtlessness of man has largely con- 
tributed, especially by the injudicious destruction of the forests. But 
in contrast with this it is but just to say that wherever we can speak of fer¬ 
tile land in Italy, as for exemple much of that in the valley of the Po, the 
fertility is due not alone to the liberality of Nature but also to the patient 
industry of many generations of farmers. In Italy, wherever we find fa¬ 
vorable conditions of soil, they have almost always been created by lal)our 
and capital. Where they are wanting they can only be provided by means 
of capital and labour. The soil of Tower Tombardy with its marvellous 
system of irrigation, so much admired throughout the world was origin¬ 
ally but a succession of stony wastes: the rich land of the Ikjlognese 
plain was formed by means of successive embankments ; the lands of the 
Polesine and Eerrarese were acquired for agriculture by means of draiiuige 
and require powerful pumps for their preservation. The Southern land 
receives life from the sun ; but on the condition that in the sunimet heat it 
be rendered also humid by meaxis of irrigation. The whole vSouth is and 
will be in the future only a poor country unless it succeed in enriching it¬ 
self by means of industry with a perennial watersupply. The whole hilly 
region, occupying the greater part of Italy, in the condition into which 
it has been reduced by former deforestation and the want of a good water 
system is in many places almost sterile. And if it is not so everywhere 
and there is a possibility that the Italian hills may be profitably cultivated 
and attain a high degree of intensive cultivation, that may occur, and al- 
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ready lias occurred in part, especially in Central Italy, on the condition of 
a costly system for preventing landslips and hindering the denudation 
of the soil by the rains. 

§ 5. Clmraoter and Conditions of AgrieuUutaX Progress in Italy, 

Consequently, in Italy the farmers' work is not merely connected 
with agricultural production ; but his industry must be extended to the 
preservation of the elements indispensable to it: the soil and the climate. 
And as its past progress was due to this, so the future progress of Italian 
agriculture must also be subordinated to it. 

Such conditions, together with the great difference of climate and soil 
of our country above referred to, necessarily render progress difiicnlt and 
slow, as various processes and precautions are required, which, being of 
unequal efficacy, cannot cause a uniform development. Yet it would be 
a mistake to imagine that the obstacle is invincible and that our country 
cannot derive considerable advantages precisely from its diversified cha¬ 
racter. 

And indeed, it is a case of different elements, may be at present 
disunited, but not so discordant as to permit of no harmonious ar¬ 
rangement. In an occupation, like agriculture, the results of which are 
subject to the seasons and other natural accidents, the difference of 
conditions and the multiplicity of products may give useful compensation, 
and as it were serve as an insurance if not for private, yet for the Na¬ 
tional, economy. Consequently, if with variety of aptitudes there be 
prudent specialisation also in the future, as we find luminous examples of 
it in the past, Italian agriculture may become a more perfect organism, 
precisely because more complex, and Italy may resume her post as mistress 
of the civilised world in the agricultural field. The goal is distant, but 
that does not say it cannot be one day reached and that the Italian 
farmers should not strive to reach it with all their might. 


II. — Italiasi Agriculture iu the Period of the National Revival. 

§ X. IleHeieney of General Statistics. 

1 . In order to institute a really instructive comparison between the 
present condition of agriculture in Italy and its condition fifty years ago, 
we should need to have an agricultural census of the Kingdom at the date 
of its constitution or at least statistics of the several States into which 
Italy was divided, for the last period of their existence. But we have 
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neither the former nor the latter. We must content ourselves with an 
attempt made by Correnti and Maestri, which altlioiigli based on most 
imperfect and partly conjectural data, we esteem wortliy of consideration, 
on account of the recognised competence of those two distingnislied statis¬ 
ticians, observers equally sagacious and conscientious. And we can¬ 
not help saying that if we have any information as to the condition of agri¬ 
culture at the date of the constitution of the Kingdom, that is d.ue to tdu^ pat» 
riotic spirit by which the men of that day were inspired in all tlicii: work. 

The Annuario SiatisHco (i) of Correnti and Maestri was not only ji 
work of scholars, but of Italians. Wishing to show what their country 
was at the moment of the risorgimento they were necessarily compelled 
in the period of foreign domination to treat of geographical Italy. But 
they continued to give their attention to the subject after the constitution 
of the Kingdom, extending their statistical investigations even to the pro¬ 
vinces not yetannexed, with a sense of nationality anda courage that to-day 
may seem rash. vSo in their agricultural statistics for 1864 (2) are includid 
data for the provinces of Venetia and Mantua and the province of Rome. 


§ 2. 'Principal Kinds of Cultivation and Protluce* 

The distribution of the land from the point of view of agricultural 
economy was established by Maestri, as follows, the data being to a great 
extent approximate. 

Hectares 


Ploughed lands with or without vines ..... 11,541,422 

Natural and artificial meadows. 1,208,381 

Ricefields . 144,907 

Olive Plantations .. 583/268 

Chestnut woods , .. 595,832 

Forests .'.. , 4,434,569 

Pasture Land . 5»599»388 

Pools, Valleys and Marshes.I . . . 1,170,882 

Uncultivated Land . 2,885,345 


Productive or Estimated Productive Area . , . 28,164,194(3) 


(1) Annuano staiisUco italiano, 1857-58. 

(2) Annuario sfatisHco italiano, 1864. 

(3) TMs area seems excessive when compared with that reported later by the Wormce 
MiUtary Geographical Institute, which established the area of the Kingdom at 286,682.22 
sq. Kms. The excess is partly due to some of the areas, like that given for natural and 
artificial meadows, being included also in other classes. 
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The figures referring to the area of the various kinds of land are foll¬ 
owed by those of the principle produce ; 


Hectolitres 


Wheat . . 
Maize . . . 
Rice . . . 
Other Cereals 


33,820,000 

16,900,000 

1,433,000 

17,150,000 


Cereals 


71,303,000 


Potatoes . . 
Dry Vegetables 
Chestnuts 
Wine . . . 
Oil . 


9.558.000 

4,108,000 

5 . 395.000 

24,003,000 

1.565.000 


Even at that date as at present, Italian agriculture was characterised 
l>y the prevalence of the cultivation of cereals. Italy devoted to this more 
than half of her ploughed land, while France only cultivated a third of hers 
with cereals. So that Italy in proportion produced more than France. 
But, observed Maestri, this was not a matter for boasting, since this super¬ 
iority was altogether to the detriment of the production of cattle foods 
and the relative livestock improvement, which was carried on nowhere, 
except in Eombardy. So, while in France more than a third of the cereals 
sown were cattle foods, in Italy these formed only about a tenth. The 
cultivation of rice was of special importance at that time, both on account 
of the intelligent method of its cultivation and the amount of the production, 
which was far the largest in Europe ; so that it was exported in considerable 
quantities. The yield from the ricefields in Upper Italy varied from 18 
to 60 hectolitres of rice in husks, from which from 30 to 50 % husked rice 
was obtained. On the other hand, the general average yield of wheat 
was very small, even supposing that 3 million and a half of hectares were 
under cultivation, since only 9 hectolitres could be reckoned to the hectare. 
Yet it was calculated that the yield of cereals was little less than three 
hectolitres per head of the population. 

Among the ligneous x^l^^^^ts cultivated also at that date the vine 
was chief, with an average yield of 25 million hectolitres, and next the olive 
from which 1% million hectolitres of oil were derived. The mulberry leaf 
nourished enough silkworms for a total yield of 214 million francs. 

Besides the above, many other herbaceous and ligneous plants were 
cultivated and are still cultivated, such as hemp and flax in Upper Italy 
and tobacco in Central and Southern Italy. Then in Sicily and the Nea- 
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politaii Provinces cotton was cultivated supplying alwHit Cio tliousatig 
quintals of raw cotton and about twice as much nf seeds. Its ciilti\sitioii 
lias now been almost abandoned, although attetupts fuive been made re¬ 
cently to revive it. Also at that date in the vSout.herii !*roviriet‘s tium; 
was a very extensive cultivation of the orange groiq) o[ a.s as of 
the almond, carob liean, and prickly piuir, and (.n-xitywlieri* fruit ami 

vegetables, altlioiigli there is no detailed infonmition with rega.rd io tiu,»so. 

In cattle, the poverty of Italy was manifest. The slatisties ga,vteior 
the whole Kingdom only 3,700,000 head of honiexl cattle, 1,3,00,000 liorsea, 
12,000,000 head of sheep and goats, and 3,800,000 pigs, wliikj it nuisl Ik! 
said, that comparison with later census returns shows that this nuuiher rjf 
sheep and pigs must have been consideral>ly exaggerated. vSo Maestri 
lamented that Italy had less than half the horned cattle that France imxl; 
the horses, asses, mules and sheep were still less in proportion ; oidy tlie 
pigs were in excess. But altogether there were only 22 millitm lu\ad of 
all kinds, which, with the necessary deductions only gave 7 million head of 
large cattle, iiisufEcient for so large a cultivable area. 

§ 3. The Amount of Agriculturul Production, 

Maestri attempted a calculation of the gross yield of Italian iigri- 
•culture based on the amount of vegetable and animal produci* derived 
from it, a calculation we must regard as largely imaginary, and winch can 
only be accepted very approximately. 

According to it, the gross yield from Italian agriculture would be about 
3 milliards of francs, of which a little more than two milliards would l)e 
derived from the produce of the soil and less than a milliard from animal 
produce. These 3 milliards would mean about 120 frs. per inhabitant. 

§ 4. Trado in Agricultural Produce* 

The following figures showing the foreign trade in agricultural pro¬ 
duce will help us to form a less imperfect idea of the relative importance 
of Italian agricultural production at the beginning of the fifty yea,rs’ per¬ 
iod. We begin with the cereals 

Imports rCacporto 


Oumtete 

..3,302,548 2,489,177 

Maize. 660,839 53^030 

. 128,896 333,540 

Other Cereals. 623,423 5ii,939 


.4.715.706 3,867,686 
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For the cattle trade we have the following figures: 



Imported 

Head 

Exported 

Head 

Horned Catle. 

. . . . 247,251 

144.757 

Horses. 

. . . . 20,310 

18,138 

Sheep. 

. . . . 175.108 

225,680 

I'igs . 

. . . . 76,996 

86,275 


Ill the case of the above goods the total imports only exceeded the ex¬ 
ports by about 50 million francs. Now if account be taken of other pro¬ 
ducts, of which the export exceeded the import or which were exclusively 
exported, such as wine, oil, hemp, flax, oranges etc., certain dye plants, 
dried fruit and vegetables, which at that time instead of being imported 
were exported from many parts in considerable quantity, we may affirm 
that Italy at the beginning of the fifty year period, while its agricultural 
wealth was small, still sufficed for itself. 

§ 5. Mopes for the Agricnltura .1 Revival of Italy. 

The most authoritative writers of the time, recognised that Italy's 
supremacy in agriculture, once uncontested, had now been lost and that it 
was necessary with the political revival to provide for this principal branch 
of economic prodction. Therefore, in those early days the most distin¬ 
guished Italians, scientific agriculturists, economists and politicians gave 
their minds and hearts to agriculture and founded their best hopes for the 
future of the country on its revival. Among them all it is sufficient to men¬ 
tion one, the Count Cavour. He, who in his days of waiting and retirement 
found favorite occupation and consolation in agriculture, spoke as follows in 
Parliament: “As soon as I have, as far as in me lies, given Italy to the Ita¬ 
lians, all my care shall be given to the advancement of its agriculture. 
Ill that direction I see a future so great and flattering, that I shall never 
be contented till I have done enough to realise it for the honour and glory 
•of my country." 


III. — Italy i 0 the Thirty Years, 1871-1900. 

§ I, division of the National Territory. 

There is no general report on agricultural cultivation and produce 
resting on a really positive basis either for the period immediately follow¬ 
ing the constitution of the Eungdom, nor indeed for that immediately after 
1870. Yet from some official publications of the Agricultural Department 
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and some general enquiries one may very ai>proxinial;ely infer wliut was 
the state of agriculture at the end of the 19th. century. 

In 1894 an attempt was made to establish a general dassilie:iti<m of 
the territory of the Kingdom according to the tlilTerent kinds of laud, wil.li 
the following results; 

IlectaTCii 


I.^and jS-t for sowing witli lierba,earns limits.. <8,502,,^* 

lyand for specialised cultivation witli ligneous plants ... 1 /)4.() 

Meadows . 5 t 5 ‘^' 9 'v 5 J 9 

Kitchen gardens, orchards and gardens. 150,000 

Chestnut woods .*. .112,491 

Forest lyaiid .. 4,f >92,741 

Alpine Pastures . 35*^/779 

Poor or vSterile Land (including about a million licctares 

capable of cultivation).- 3,878,187 

Unprodnctive Farid (Water, roads, buildings, 'with, 500,000 
hectares of reclaimable land and 2 million hectares of 
land unproductive through its high elevation) . . . .:|,64.(),204. 


Territory of the Kingdom .28,658,895 


The above classification gave rise to much just criticism on many 
grounds. People were alarmed at the large area shown as unproductive 
or almost so. 

But it must be observed that the amount of this area was not really 
ascertained, but was the result of a subtraction, so that it may lie corrected 
by variations in the other classes, some of whicli seem to show an amount 
inferior to the truth. So, among the lands for sowing are not includcid 
artificial meadows nor fallow land. The subtraction of tliese would consid¬ 
erably decrease the amount shown as tmproductive land. Tlu^ hiiKl 
under wheat according to this classification would be 4,500,000 luictarcs 
and that under maize 1,900,000. 


§ 2, Annual Yield of the Soil. 

The data possessed up to recently relative to the annual yield, even 
of the principal crops, is no less imperfect. We, however, give the following 
table prepared from information collected during the long period from 1870 
to 1879, which year the new agricultural statistical service began to 
work. • 
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Yield 

PRODUCE 

Measure 

of the Year or Period 

Average 



of Maximum 
Production 

of Minimum 
Production 

Wlient. 

Mai/v. 

Rice. 

Barley and Rye . . . 

OatvS. 

ICidney Beans, Tenths 

and Peas. 

Broad Beans, Chickpeas, 
Tupines, Vetches . . i 

Potatoes. 

Hemp. 

Plax. 

Chestunts. 

Vines . 

OlivevS. 

Oranges, etc. 

Cocoons . 

Million 

Hectolitres 

» 

» 

» 

Million 

Quintals 

» 

» 

» 

Million 

Hectolitres 

» 

Million 

Fruits 

MilHon 

kilogrammes 

65.0 

35-4 

18.4 

5-2 

7.4 

2.5 

3-4 

7.2 

0.9 

1 0.23 

5-7 

53-9 

3-5 

5.2 

56.6 

30.6 

21.0 

6.1 

4*3 

5*7 

1-3 

3-0 

6.9 

0.7 

0.17 

2.6 

20.7 

0.6 

2.9 

15U 

50.0 

30.0 

8.03 

5*5 

6.5 

1.9 

3A 

7.0 

0.8 

0.2 

4.0 

32.5 

2.4 

3-5 

40*5 j 


§ 3 * Liv^stoak. Improvement, 

The Census of Horses in 1876 and that of the other kinds of animals 
in 1881 give us an idea of the position of livestock improvement in the period 
between the constitution of the Eangdoin and the present day. The foU- 
^ owing are the results: 

Number 


Horses.. . 657,544 

Asses , .. 674,246 

Mules and Hinnies. 293,868 

Horned Cattle .4,772,162 

Buffaloes. 11,070 

Sheep . ... . . . , 8,596,108 

Goats .... *.2,016,307 

Pigs .. 1,163,916 
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Comparing these figures with those eoUected by Maestri at the date 
of the constitiition of the Kingdom we find an increase! of i inillion head 
of homed cattle; on the other hand there is a decrease in all the other 
species, especially in the pigs. The doubt, however, arises whether, especially 
for these latter, Maestri’s figures were correct. What can he affirmed 
with no fear of contradiction is that livestock iniprovctnent, after twenty 
years of national life was still very baekwanl in Italy and showtd a great 
inferiority of onr country in comparison with other linropean nations that 
had made greater progress in agriculture. 


§ 4. Almost Stationary Comliiion of Xtnlian Aflricnlinre* 


The above statistics seem to show an almost stationary condition of 
Italian agriculture. Does this correspond with the truth, especially for the 
period 1871-1900, or is it the result of an erroneous statement of the facts ? 
While we cannot ignore the effect of the imperfect method followed in the 
statistical investigations, wliich has l)een clearly revealed by the results 
obtained by the new agricultural statistical service, we do not think that 
the old statistics quite hid the truth and have concealed from us a really 
considerable general advance. 

Besides, it is known to every one, independently of any statistical 
reports, that the revival, that has taken place in the agriailture of the 
most civilised countries of Europe, began comparatively very late in Italy. 
Statistics, it is obvious cannot show the first beginnings of a forward 
movement in the ten years 1891-1900, which had, as was natural, a greater 
importance in point of quality than of quantity. StatLstics cannot show 
the progress achieved by a few pioneers: there are no instnunents of sufficient 
delicacy even where there is excellent organization. For a movement to 
be observable, it must be a mass movcmeirt. Now such a movement 
did not take plac in Italy until within the last ten years. 


§ 5 . Foreign Trnde in Agrioniiurnl ProAnee. 


This statement of ours is confirmed by Statistics of international trade 
in agricultural produce,-which taken all together show a quite stationary 
condition. 
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Amount of Import and Export Trade in Agricultural Produce in the Thirty: 

Years, 1870-1900. 


Average for Five Years 

Imports Exports 

Frs. Frs. 

1871-1875 265,022,000 286,134,000 

1876-1880 292,120,000 349,467,000 

1880-1885 251,420,000 341,700,000 

1885-1890 342,981,000 263,893,000 

1890-1895 226,782,000 230,340,000 

1895-1900 . ..290,078,000 244,324,000 


The consideration of the figures for separate articles would not 
modify the impression made by the total amounts. There would only be 
an indication of progress in the amount of manure imported, which from 
about 3 million francs in 1871 rose to more than 15 millions in 1900 and that 
of agricultural machinery which rose from less than a million francs in 
1888 to more than 4 millions in 1894. The sudden fall in the exports 
rising gradually from 250 millions in 1871 to 400 millions in 1883 and re- 
niaining above 300 millions in the period 1875-1887 was chiefly due to the 
cessation of the exportation of wine to France, after the rupture of the treaty 
of commerce. 

§ 6. Causes that have impeded Agricultural Progress in Italy. 

We have already mentioned what hopes our best men had of an agri- 
cultitral revival in Italy. They thought that by the breath of liberty 
the soil itself would be quickened. Unfortunately, the result did not 
answer these patriotic anticipations. What were the causes of the sad 
reality ? 

Two causes were repeatedly insisted upon in the past: ist.,the ignor¬ 
ance of the agricultural population and its resistance to any innovation; 
2nd., the heavy taxes. The infiuence of neither the one nor the other 
can be excluded ; but it would be a mistake to hold that such influence 
was either exclusive or preponderant. In our opinion, the principal cause 
that hindered the progress of Italian agriculture in these thirty years was 
the extreme scarcity of capital, necessary for the transformation of the 
vsoil and the intensification of cultivation, that, as we have already shown, 
are the fundamental conditions of all agricultural progress, especially in 
a densely peopled country like ours, which in 1871 had 93 inhabitants 
per sq. Km. or 20 more than there are to-day in France. 
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This being granted, it is easy to convince ourselves of the great effect 
the absorption of capital by means of public loans issued to meet the urgent 
necessities of the State, and as a consequence, of the provinces and com¬ 
munes, must have had on Italian agriculture. Before the high rate of inter¬ 
est and the low price of Government annuities, every other investment, 
and especially agricultural investments witli their modest returns had to 
give way. But another circumstance must be remarked, the effect of which 
was similar, namely the enormous sale of ecclesiastical property hy the State. 

These alienatioirs made it possible for anyone desiring land and ready 
to mvest his own money to purchase without improving the land, and 
often to purchase more land by means of payments at long date 
in instalments, than he had available money for. Another fact 
to be borne in mind is the change in the civil law, by the pro¬ 
mulgation of the new Code in 1865. Through the abolition of fidei- 
commissi aitd majorat, and by the reform in the law of succession, many 
estates were divided and as a consequence many mortgage debts and 
sales were occasioned. 

These two facts were more closely connected in their effects 
than would appear at a first glance, as both contribtited to tlte 
rapid transfer of property from owner to owner and to that general lowering 
of the price of land which absorbed the little capital available and diverted 
it for a time from any investment in land and agricultural improvements. 
Whoever was compelled at that time to sell did so at a loss ; but for, 
the same reason others found it possible to buy. There was, in a word, 
:at that time, a speculation in land, which, diverting capital from production 
arrested, at least for a certain time, the progress of agriailtnre. 

Two other facts also may be added. The first, the excessive develop¬ 
ment of viticulture, resulting in a serious crisis, through the rupture of 
commercial relations with France. 

To say the truth, this rupture was rather the accidental cause of the 
'Crisis. The true cause was that viticulture had been extended without 
provision being made for the regitlation of the wine industry, or for a 
certain market for the produce. 

Perishable raw material like grapes and must can not be produced, 
without the producer being exposed to the tyranny of intermediaries, and 
the risk of suden changes in the market price. It was attempted to reduce 
ihe effects of the crisis by more favorable commercial treaties with Ger¬ 
many and Austria; but the compensation was insixfficieiit and the wounds 
were not healed, until later when the home market absorbed the whole 
produce of the vineyards. 

Another cause of far greater gravity that retarded the agricultural 
progress of Italy was the crisis occasioned in the whole of Europe by trans¬ 
atlantic com.petition in the production of grain, especially wheat. Th®- 
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consequences of this are too well known, for us to dwell on them 
here. Nor shall we here toitch on the very delicate question of the 
customs dues on grain, which arc held to be a vital necessity for 
Italian agriculture. It will be enough, in mentioning the causes that 
have retarded the agricultural progress of our country to include also the 
crisis in the production of grain, which had more serious consequences in 
other countries of PXirope than in ours, causing cultivation to be abandoned 
in many places, for example, in England, where agriculture had previously 
attained its highest development. 

In coucltxsion we have no foundation for asserting that Italian agri¬ 
culture made no progress in the thirty years 1871-1900. But it is certain 
that its progress was impeded by manifold circumstances in part arresting 
it and and in part renderiiag null its effects. 


{To he continued)» 


Ghino Vaebnti, 

Professor at the University of Sienna. 
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